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La   Marque   rose. 


WHAT     THE    ROSE     CAN    DO 


BY    JESSIE    JULIET   KNOX 


"But   soft!   what  light  through 
yonder   window   breaks." 

THE  old  saying  that  "when  pov- 
erty comes  in  at  the  door,  love 
flies  out  at  the  window"  surely 
could  not  apply  in  California,  for 
so  beautiful  are  the  doorways, 
touched  by  the  artist — Nature — 
that    poverty,    real    poverty,    cannot 


come  in.  and  so  exquisite  are  the 
windows,  and  so  rare  are  they  with 
perfumed  loveliness,  that  Cupid 
could  neither  fly  in  nor  out,  but  just 
remain  in  the  delicious  shelter  oi  its 
tioral  radiance.  It  is  not  such  a 
hardship  in  this  summer  laud  if,  for 
any  reason,  one  must  remain  in- 
doors, for  the  air  is  so  balmy  that 
one  may  always  have  some  windows 
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and  doors  open,  and  through  them 
even  the  weary  invalid  m^y  catch 
the  rarest  vistas  of  color  and  bloom, 
and  revel  in  the  myriad  delights  of 
the  floral  world.  They  are  always 
beautiful,  whether  seen  from  the 
exterior  or  interior,  and  are  always 
fragrant  and  pure. 

Windows  were  originally  made 
for  the  mere  admission  of  light  and 
air,   and   there   was   no   attempt   to 


Glass  began  to  be  used  in  private 
houses  in  England  as  early  as  u8or 
and  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  doorways  of  the  middle  ages, 
gave  scope  to  the  richest  embellish- 
ment, being  often  adorned  with 
sculptured  saints  and  grotesque 
forms,  historical  and  astronomical. 
But  man's  highest  perfection  of  art 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  richness 
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convert  them  into  things  of  beauty. 
In  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
windows  were  made  of  horn,  and 
according  to  some,  there  are  traces 
of  glass  windows  having  been  used 
in  Pompeii,  but  the  first  indisputable 
mention  of  glass  windows  is  made 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  who  speaks  of 
church    windows    of    colored    glass. 


of  window  and  doorway,  evolved 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  artist — 
Nature — as  seen  in  the  perfect  clime 
of  California.  The  love  of  flowers 
is  inherent  in  all  women  and  most 
men.  It  beautifies  life  and  betters 
conditions  for  humanity,  bringing 
forth  the  nobler  part  of  one's  nature. 
Every  flower  is  a  silent  teacher  of 
the   doctrine   of   the   beautiful,   and 
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where  flowers  bloom,  evil  thoughts 
perish  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  two 
will  not  easily  assimilate. 

"Some  one  had  placed  upon  my 
window  sill  a  tiny,  crystal  cup, 

And  in  it  lay  a  single  white  sweet 
blossom  of  the  Miay." 

In    California   it   is   always   May, 
and  one  may  look  from  the  window 


let  the  soul  drink  in  the  sweetness 
of  it  all.  Winter  wears  the  garb  of 
summer,  and  nature  laughs  the 
glad  year  round. 

Looking  out  from  these  perfumed 
doors  and  windows  one  may  always 
see  the  purple  outline  of  mountain 
and  foothill,  and  flowers  of  every 
name  and  hue,  lifting  their  cups  to 
the  tender  breeze^  while  through  the 
lattice    comes    always    the    song   of 
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or  doorway  any  day  in  the  whole 
year  and  revel  in  a  sea  of  bloom. 
If  not  one  blossom,  it  will  be  an- 
other, for  there  is  never  a  dearth  of 
flowers,  and  the  vistas  from  within 
are  always  beautiful. 

The  rooms  are  always  scented 
with  the  sighs  blown  from  a  rose 
spray,  or  some  of  its  sweet  sisters, 
for  here  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 


birds.  In  this  land  the  opening  of 
door  and  window  always  means  the 
unveiling  of  a  beautiful  picture.  It 
may  be  a  palm  garden,  waving  its 
great  fingers ;  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
flowers;  an  old  mission,  with  pic- 
turesque red  tiling;  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  and  dimpled  racitic ;  a  fairy 
land  of  fruit  and  blossom.  It  may 
be  any  of  these,   and   many   more ; 
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but  here  the  floral  goddess  is  more 
lavish  of  her  beauties  in  April  and 
May  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  windows  and  doorways 
burst  into  masses  of  color  and 
bloom  and  fragrance. 

In  their  leafy  bowers  the  wild- 
birds  nest,  feeling  secure  in 
their  cloistered  sanctity,  and  one 
may  always  be  thrilled  with  the 
melody  of  their  songs. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  flowers  over 
doors  and  windows — the  passion 
flower  and  clematis,  with  their 
starry  blossoms ;  the  omnipresent 
and  abundant  smilax,  with  its  ten- 
der ropes  of  green;  clinging  ivy; 
the  heavy,  fragrant  beauty  of  helio- 
trope, which  in  this  climate  often 
shades  a  veranda  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  Hydrangeas,  which 
grow  to  magnificent  height  and  size ; 
fuschia  and  ivy  geranium ;  our  old- 
fashioned  friends,  honey  suckle  and 
jessamine. 

All — all  are  here,  but  it  is  con- 
ceded by  every  one  that  the  queen 
— the  royal  queen  of  window  and 
doorway,  is  the  rose.  Of  every 
name  and  hue,  and  in  vistas  of  vivid 
color,  they  All  the  air  with  their 
all-permeating  fragrance,  full  of 
subtle  and  romantic  suggestion. 
Here  the  blood  red  rose,  the  queen 
of  love,  and  all  her  royal  retinue, 
glow  beneath  the  crystalline  sun- 
light. 

The  legends  of  history  interweave 
the  rose  with  the  palmy  days  of 
Rome  and  Greece.    The  classic  rev- 


els were  incomplete  without  giving 
it  a  prominent  position.  The  an- 
cient Romans  called  the  white  rose 
the  "earth  star,"  and  decorations  in 
which  it  prevailed  always  gave  a 
hint  of  silence.  Also  in  the  fabulous 
receptions  given  to  Mark  Antony, 
the  grand  salon  was  carpeted  with 
roses,  eighteen  inches  deep — a 
votive  offering  of  the  bloom  of  Love. 

Nero  expended  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  roses  to  decorate 
a  single  feast,  and  the  classic  laurel 
a  chaplet  of  roses,  crowning  poets, 
orators  and  victors. 

And  so,  life  passed  in  a  perfect 
climate,  where  love  and  gentleness 
have  draped  window  and  doorway 
with  their  perfumed  beauty  and 
have  hung  their  satin  banners  upon 
the  outer  walls,  must  partake  of 
their  sweetness  and  purity  to  some 
extent,  and  receive  the  impress  of 
such  environment.  The  poetic  ele- 
ment is  not  wanting  in  any  of  these 
rose  garlanded  entrances,  for  here 
beauty  is  a  birth-right,  and  her 
kingdom  a  perennial  one.  This 
floral  beauty  is  far  superior  to 
architectural,  for  it  grows  in  silence, 
and  is  fashioned  without  sound  of 
the  hammer. 

Only  one  thing  we  lack,  if  lack  it 
can  be  called.  We  have  no  "last  rose 
of  summer." 

Perhaps  for  that  reason  we  may 
sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the 
completeness  and  perfection  of  our 
blossom-crowned  doorways  and  win- 
dows in  this  world  of  roses. 


WOMAN'S   WORK   IN    MUNICH 


BY     RUSSELL  HARPER 


WOMAN'S  sphere  of  activ- 
ity in  the  mad  rush  for  ex- 
istence seems  to  daily 
broaden.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
female  stenographers  were  a  curi- 
osity, and  the  passer-by  paused  in 
open-mouthed  wonder  to  gaze  on 
the  young  women  whose  delicate 
fingers  travel  with  lightning-like 
speed  over  the  key-board.  The  revo- 
lution soon  spread,  and  now  almost 
every  occupation  known  to  man  has 
its  female  representatives.  The  but- 
cher, the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker  have  to  look  to  their  work, 
lest  their  fair  competitors  crowd 
them  out  of  the  field.  This  order  of 
things  is  so  mjarked  in  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  that  women  are 
found  doing  manual  labor  of  the 
most  strenuous  character  in  the 
streets  of  the  old  city. 

What  would  be  the  reader's  sur- 
prise, when  on  the  way  to  his  office 
in  the  morning,  should  he  chance  to 
see  a  woman  standing  at  a  switch 
in  the  center  of  traffic  and  directing 
a  continuous  line  of  electric  cars  to 
their  different  tracks?  Then  by 
walking  further,  supposing  he 
should  see  a  figure  in  petticoats 
sweeping  vigorously  in  the  street, 
unmindful  of  the  heavy  trucks  thun- 
dering over  the  cobblestones? 
Would  he  not  rub  his  eyes  and  pinch 
himself,  uncertain  as  to  whether  he 
was  yet  awake? 

But  women  sweep  the  streets  and 
switch  the  cars  in  Munich,  and  long 
ago  the  residents  ceased  to  look  on 
them  as  an  infringement  of  every- 
day usage. 

InMunich  there  are  many  street 
junctions,  where  the  electric  cars 
branch  off  in  all  directions.  On 
each  of  these  stations  stands  a  wo- 


man, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  cars  arrive  on  time  and  that 
each  takes  its  track  in  the  prescribed 
order.  With  switching-rod  in  one 
hand,  and  with  her  nickel  watch  in 
the  other,  she  awaits  the  cars,  and 
with  deft  fingers  turns  the  steel  rail 
that  sends  them  off  to  all  parts  of 
the  city.  She  does  her  work  with- 
out disarranging  a  hair  pin,  and  no 
matter  how  heavy  be  the  traffic,  she 
never  loses  her  presence  of  mind. 
Impatient  motormen,  whose  cars 
are  late,  arrive  at  the  switch,  and 
clang  their  bells,  attempting  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  switch- 
woman  ;  but  she  heeds  them  not,  go- 
ing methodically  about  her  work, 
and  giving  no  car  the  right  of  way, 
unless  so  ordered  by  her  superiors. 
It  would  take  more  than  the  clang- 
ing of  a  motorman's  bell  to  destroy 
the  calm  of  the  Munich  switch- 
woman. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  Bavarian 
woman  to  obtain  this  kind  of  em- 
ployment, for  there  are  so  many 
junctions  in  Munich,  but  the  wages 
tend  to  discourage  those  who  apply 
for  the  positions.  The  street  rail- 
way system  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  city,  and  the  officials  in 
charge  have  seen  fit  to  offer  very 
small  remuneration  in  return  for  a 
day's  work.  By  attending  strictly 
to  her  duties  during  eight  hours  of 
the  day,  a  woman  can  make  the 
equivalent  of  $17  a  month  at  the 
switch.  The  officials  have  refused 
to  pay  more,  and  this  is  what  led 
to  employing  women.  When  the 
system  was  first  installed,  the  posi- 
tions were  open  to  men,  but  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  responsibility 
and  work  of  eight  hours  a  day  in  re- 
turn for  such  meagre  pay.    The  offi- 
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Cleaning    the    street-car    track. 


cials  stood  firm,  and  would  not  in- 
crease the  amount,  so  women  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  switches. 
This  innovation  excited  great  inter- 
est at  the  start,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  the  easy-going  Bavarians 
ceased  to  give  the  workers  a  second 
glance.  The  women  were  thorough- 
ly schooled  in  their  duties  before 
being  permitted  to  handle  the 
switching-rod  alone ;  but  as  they 
showed  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
work  from  the  start,  it  was  not  long 
until  the  officials  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  that  circumstances 
had  compelled  them  to  give  the 
places  to  women. 

A  girl  who  has  passed  her  eigh- 
teenth year  is  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment, but  there  is  no  age  limit  to 
restrict  those  who  wish  to  take  up 
the  work,  providing  they  have  dis- 
carded short  skirts  or  have  not  taken 
on  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Dressed 
in  a  dark  skirt,  with  waist  of  a  light, 
serviceable  material,  and  with  a 
highly-colored  apron  to  protect  her 
costume  from  the  dust  of  the  street, 
the  switchwoman  is  prepared  for 
work.  The  only  means  of  distin- 
guishing her  from  other  Bavarian 
women  is  by  the  badge  on  her  hat, 
which  gives  her  number  and  the 
district  in  which  she  is  stationed. 
The  city  furnishes  this  badge,  which 
is  used  as  a  mark  of  identification. 


At  some  of  the  junctions  the  traf- 
fic is  very  light,  and  the  switch- 
women  have  long  intervals  between 
the  passing  of  cars.  During  these 
spare  moments  the  employee  leaves 
her  station  in  the  street,  and  sits 
at  the  curbstone,  where  she  has  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  wooden  bench. 
An  occasional  policeman  saunters 
along  and  stops  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  and  to  exchange  bits  of  gossip 
gleaned  from  the  street.  But  when 
alone  the  switchwoman  is  never  idle. 
Her  fingers  are  always  busy  during 
these  intermissions ;  it  may  be  a 
dress  for  baby  at  home,  or  a  pair  of 
stockings  being  knitted  for  the  head 
of  the  family.  As  she  sits  on  her 
little  bench  and  awaits  the  clang- 
ing of  the  motorman's  bell  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  next  car, 
she  seems  to  make  up  in  a  way  for 
her  lack  of  home  life.  She  permits 
her  imagination  to  have  full  play, 
and  the  hot  and  dusty  street  seems 
to  pass  out  of  her  mind.  For  a 
moment  she  forgets  it  all.  She  lis- 
tens to  the  click  of  her  knitting 
needles,  and  hums  a  little  song.  She 
is  content  for  the  moment,  but — 
clang!  clang!  clang!  in  the  distance. 
Another  motorman's  bell.  She 
places  her  knitting  down  on  the 
bench,  and  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
rises  from  her  reverv  to  the   more 
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A    switchwoman    at    work. 
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A    sweeper    on    the    residence    streets. 

laborious   task   of   switching   a    red 
car,  green  light,  on  track  2. 

Many  of  the  women  are  married, 
and  their  husbands  work  at  trades  in 
which  the  remuneration  is  not  much 
better  than  that  paid  by  the  city  to 
the  switchwomen.  The  wages  of 
both  husband  and  wife  are  pooled 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  which  per- 
mits them  to  live  and  raise  their 
family  without  suffering  all  the 
hardships  that  usually  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  women  have  been  left 
husbandless  through  accident  or 
sickness,  and  with  a  large  family  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  their  daily 
bread.  Then  it  is  that  hardship  and 
self-denial  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
switchwoman.  Work  as  hard  as 
she  will,  be  as  faithful  to  her  duties 
as  possible,  and  yet  she  cannot  see 
one  gleam  of  hope  for  the  bettering 
of  her  condition  in  the  future.  She 
must  struggle  on,  raise  her  family  on 
the  equivalent  of  $17  a  month,  and 
when  age  compels  her  to  lay  aside 
the  switching-rod,  she  must  look  to 
her  children  for  support.  No  won- 
der that  when  this  poor  woman 
hears  the  magic  word  "America" 
her  eyes  brighten  and  she  whispers 
its  syllables  one  after  the  other, 
dwelling  on  each  with  a  longing  in 
her  voice  that  plainly  speaks  her 
mind. 


Munich  is  noted  throughout  Eu- 
rope for  its  clean  streets.  Even 
the  American  tourists  in  their  mad 
rush  through  the  Old  World  have 
remarked  the  cleanliness  of  the  capi- 
tal's thoroughfares.  This  orderly 
appearance  is  due  to  the  hand  of 
woman,  for  a  brigade  in  petticoats, 
with  shovels,  brooms  and  wheelbar- 
rows, attend  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets. 

Like  the  positions  held  by  the 
switchwoman,  those  of  the  sweepers 
are  not  difficult  to  obtain.  All  it  re- 
quires is  a  strong  pair  of  arms,  and 
if  the  back  will  stand  a  day's  labor 
that  starts  at  4  a.  m.  and  ends  at 
6  p.  m,  the  applicant  is  then  accept- 
able to  the  municipality.  The 
sweepers  receive  the  same  pay  as 
the  switchwomen,  but  the  work  of 
the  former  is  much  more  laborious. 
The  city*  provides  a  shovel,  a  broom 
and  a  wheelbarrow.  Long  before 
the  sun  is  up  the  sweepers  are  in 
the  streets,  tidying  things  up  before 
the  rush  of  the  day  begins.  Then 
comes  the  mad  turmoil  of  the  day — 
heavy  trucks,  cumbersome  automo- 
biles, bicyclists  and  pedestrians — all 
mixed  together  to  form  a  deafening 
din  in  the  streets.  In  the  thick  of 
this  noise  the  sweeper  dodges  in  and 
out    at   her   work,   her   skirts   often 


A    street    sweeper   with   her    primitive    wheel 
barrow. 
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A   switch   woman   with   her   knitting. 

brushed  by  the  wheels  of  passing 
vehicles.  She  goes  about  her  task  as 
if  she  were  in  a  home,  arranging  trie 
furniture  and  searching  for  the  last 
particle  of  dust. 

When  the  clock  strikes  nine,  the 
sweepers  lay  aside  their  brooms  and 
shovels  and  partake  of  a  light  break- 
fast, made  up  of  a  few  slices  of  cold 
sausage  and  a  liter  of  beer.  Beer 
takes  the  place  of  water  in  Munich, 
and  therefore  the  sweepers  can 
afford  a  few  liters  of  it  each  day. 
After  a  rest  of  a  few  minutes  the 
sweepers  return  to  their  grooms  and 
shovels,  and  work  until  the  roon 
hour.  Then  it  is  that  one  can  see 
the  sweepers  in  the  fullness  of  their 
joy.  How  they  look  forward  to  this 
one  hour  of  recreation !  Then  they 
can  meet  around  a  clothless  table 
in  a  beer  garden  and  exchange  spicy 
bits  of  gossip  in  street  sweeping  cir- 
cles. More  sausage  and  beer  are 
in  order,  and  during  this  short  hour 
the  sweepers  take  their  only  pleas- 
ure. They  lead  a  hard  life,  in  which 
happiness  is  nearly  an  unknown 
quantity.  Many  of  them  have  small 
children,  who  during  the  day  are 
cared  for  by  Sisters  of  the  Catholic 
church.  When  the  day's  toil  is  over 
the  mothers  call  at  the  convent  for 
their  children,  and  then  return  to 
their  homes. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  sweep- 


ers are  coarse  and  mannish,  and  of- 
ten drink  to  excess  to  forget  their 
struggles  in  the  street,  yet  to  see 
them  in  their  homes  is  a  surprise. 
One  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
their  habitations  reeking  in  filth  and 
squalor,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In- 
stead you  find  them  in  the  best  of 
order  and  scrupulously  clean.  Clean- 
liness is  a  trait  ever  present  in  the 
Bavarian  woman,  no  matter  how 
laborious  and  dirty  may  be  her  work 
of  the  day,  she  can  never  go  to  sleep 
knowing  that  her  home  is  not  in  the 
best  of  order.  The  faces  of  many  of 
the  sweepers  show  the  hard  life  they 
lead.  Deep-drawn  lines  furrow  their 
brows,  their  scraggy  gray  hair  a 
mass  of  disorder  and  filth  from  the 
dust  and  dirt  of  the  street.  Their 
hands  are  twice  the  size  they  should 
be  and  cracked  and  scarred  from 
toil.  To  see  the  sweeper  at  her  work 
or  drinking  with  her  kind  in  the  beer 
gardens,  one  form,s  a  wrong  opinion 
of  her  worth.  Go  to  her  home  in 
the  evening,  after  she  has  put  aside 
the  broom  and  shovel ;  see  her  in 
her  scrupulously  clean  quarters  with 
her  children  about  her,  and  then 
your  opinion  changes.  She  is  as 
methodical  in  her  vices  as  in  her 
home.  She  has  put  aside  a  certain 
portion  of  the  day  for  pleasure,  and 
never  exceeds  the  time  limit. 
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A  group  of  sweepers  during   tin-   noon    hour. 
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What  a  picture  of  depravity  the 
sweeper  forms  as  she  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  street  with  her  shovel 
in  one  hand  and  the  other  raised  in 
rage  at  a  passing  vehicle  that  has 
all  but  run  her  down.  You  close 
your  ears  to  escape  the  string  of 
vituperation  hurled  in  the  direction 
of  those  who  excited  her  wrath. 
Then  see  this  same  woman  in  her 
home  after  the  day's  work.  A  crust 
of  bread  and  a  liter  of  beer  make  up 
the  evening  meal,  while  at  her  feet 
play  the  little  ones  who  at  times 
pause  in  their  mad  frolic  to  look  up 
into  a  face  on  which  shines  a  deep 
mother-love. 


We  have  our  sweat-shops  and 
other  eye-sores  yet  in  America,  but 
legislation  is  fast  relegating  them 
to  the  past.  Metaphorically  speak- 
ing, American  women  of  the 
hum/blest  class  live  in  palaces  when 
comparing  their  lot  to  that  of  their 
sisters  in  Bavaria.  Public  sentiment 
in  America  is  strongly  against 
women  taking  up  man's  labor,  but 
in  Munich  not  only  the  residents, 
but  the  Government  itself,  encour- 
ages the  women  to  cast  aside  their 
niceties  of  sex  and  bare  their  arms 
and  bend  their  backs  at  tasks  that 
rightfully  should  be  executed  by 
men. 


IDEALS 

BY    ELLIS    EEED 

Out  of  a  mist  of  dim  fancies     J 

That  crowd  on  our  wondering  brain, 

Our  dreams  and  our  hopes  and  our  ideals 

Glide  past  in  an  unbroken  train ; 

And  we  pause  as  we  note  how  their  features 

Trace   some  silent  prayer  of  our   heart, 

And  we  stretch  forth  our  arms  with  a  yearning — 

But  they  softly  and  slowly  depart. 

And  we  know  when  they're  gone,  they're  but  visions 
Not  fitting  this  world  that  we  tread, 
And  we  sigh  as  we  read  the  old  legend : 
"Ideals  are  but  hopes  that  are  dead !" 

For  our  dream  of  a  friend  wakes  a  standard 
We  dream  that  same  friend  must  achieve. 
Too  often  he  fails — and  he  passes — < 
But  the  "Standard"  an  Ideal  will  leave. 
And  we  build  it  an  altar  of  Memory 
And  hold  it  forever  above, 
As  we  measure  the  Pigmies  of  Passion 
On  the  lines  of  this  child  of  our  love. 


And  yet,  should  we  weep  when  they  fail  us? 
Not  they,  but  ourselves,  are  misled! 
Just  take  at  their  best  whom  God  sends  us. 
"Ideals  are  but  dreams  that  are  dead !" 


PRAEMONITUS-PRAEMUNITUS 


BY    COMTE    LA    CHASSE 


An  essay  describing  the  evolution 
of  the  defenses  of  San  Francisco, 
from  a  primitive  Indian  fort  to  the 
most  scientifically  defended  post  on 
the  continent. 


FOREWARNED,  forearmed,  as 
expressed  by  the  Latin  caption 
of  this  treatise,  was  the  watch- 
word  of  the   early  settlers   of   San 


Francisco,  and  an  efficacious  mode 
of  forewarning  was  the  constructing 
of  the  adobe  fort  and  stockade  that 
formed  the  defenses  of  the  primitive 
lay-clerical-military  inhabitants.  Not 
for  long,  however,  were  these  rudi- 
mentary fortifications  deemed  effica- 
cious against  a  possible  foe,  and  this 
conviction  was  the  more  forcibly 
impressed  on  the  Government  offi- 
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cials  because  of  the  richly-laden  ves- 
sels that  plied  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  peoples  outside  the 
imaginary  barrier  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  To  render  this  fancied  obsta- 
cle a  real  one,  the  construction  of 
the  old  brick  fort  at  Fort  Point  was 
commenced  and  completed,  and, 
doubtless,  was  gazed  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  and  immigrants  with 
wondering  awe. 

This  was  the  nucleus,  however, 
around  which,  as  time  lapsed  and 
necessity  manifested  their  need, 
grew  and  ramified  what  are  probably 
to-day  the  most  perfect,  effective 
and  ingenious  defenses  of  any  har- 
bor on  the  continent  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  location  of  the  sub- 
marine mines  and  their  potentiality 
it  is  impracticable  to  write  because 
'  nothing  can  be  found  out  concern- 
ing them  but  of  the  system  of  forts 
encircling  the  bay  the  following  map 
will   efficiently   locate   the   integers : 

By  references  to  the  map  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  first 
defense  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
bay  is  Fort  Miley,  near  Point  Lo- 
bos,  which  has  two  batteries,  Ches- 
ter and  Livingston ;  then  the  Pre- 
'  sidio  is  the  next  military  reservation 
and  post  on  the  same  shore  line  and 
here  is  situated  Fort  Winfield  Scott 
— the  old  Fort  Point,  whose  antique 
armament  has  been  replaced  by  wea- 
pons of  modern  construction  and 
demonstrated  efficiency — and  at  the 
Presidio  are  located  batteries  Bald- 
win, Blaney,  Boutelle,  Cranston, 
Crosby,  Godfrey,  Howe,  Lancaster, 
Saffold,  Sherwood,  Slaughter,  Stot- 
senburg  and  Chamberlin. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  the  normal 
garrison  at  the  Presidio  and  sub- 
sidiary posts  was  some  1,200  troops, 
and  these  were  principally  infantry 
with  a  small  proportion  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  latter  augmented 
from  time  to  time  as  the  need  for 
manning  the  ordnance  installed  be- 
came clamorous.  At  the  time  of 
the      Spanish-American      war      the 
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troops  at  the  Presidio  were  main- 
tained at  an  average  of  6,500  as  the 
garrison  for  the  post  itself,  and 
through  that  post,  and  by  the  mili- 
tary executive  and  administrative 
departments  of  the  Department  of 
California,  were  handled,  equipped 
and  transferred  to  the  Philippines 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  the  average  number  of 
casual  troops  that  were  customarily 
encamped  at  the  Presidio  being  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Thus 
the  Presidio  is  extremely  advan- 
tageous as  an  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  post,  as  its  utilization  for 
the  mobilization  and  shipment  of 
these  large  numbers  of  troops  dis- 
plays, and  with  the  experience 
gained  during  this  exigent  service 
much  larger  bodies  could  now  be 
handled  more  efficaciously  and 
promptly.  The  garrison  at  the  Pre- 
sidio and  subordinate  posts  at  pres- 
ent comprehends  some  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  is  principally  artil- 
lery, the  post  being  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Artillery  District  of  San 
Francisco ;  the  Presidio  garrison  it- 
self comprehending  about  2,000 
troops,  and  the  remaining  posts  as 
follows:  Fort  Mason,  150  men; 
Fort  McDowell,  325  men ;  Camp  oi 
Recruits  and  Casuals  at  Angel 
Island,  300  men ;  Alcatraz  Island, 
350  men  ;  Fort  Miley,  250  men  ;  Fort 
Baker,  350  men ;  Benicia  Barracks, 
215  men,  and,  customarily,  at  the 
Presidio  General  Hospital,  170  men 
and  troops  transitorily  at  the  Pre- 
sidio,   1,000  men. 

The  garrisons  at  the  various  posts 
where  the  artillery  defenses  are 
located  should  be  augmented  by  at 
least  50  per  cent,  and  the  personnel 
of  the  soldiers  should  be  advanced 
by  the  increase  of  their  pay  whereby 
men  would  be  induced  to  enlist  who 
have  a  more  scientific  education,  the 
matter  of  manning  the  marvelously 
intricate  and  delicate  mechanism  of 
the  present  ordnance  demanding 
mathematic  ability  and  applied  tech- 
nical skill.    With  the  present  troops 
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at  these  posts,  a  siege  of  long  dura- 
tion would  wear  them  out  physi- 
cally, their  unremittent  tour  of  duty 
necessary  to  be  performed  would  be 
so  exhaustive,  exigent  service  mak- 
ing the  forts  short-handed. 

The  next  post  en  tour  around  the 
bay  is  Fort  Mason  (at  Black  Point) 
where  is  Battery  Burnham ;  then 
Angel  Island,  known  also  as  the 
Depot  of  Recruits  and  Casuals,  and 
having  Fort  McDowell  as  the  mili- 
tary entrepot,  and  Batteries  Drew, 
Ledyard  and  Wallace.  On  this 
island  also  is  the  quarantine  station 
and  camp,  and  Alcatraz  Island  has 
communication  with  this  post  by 
telephone.  Alcatraz  Island  is  sim- 
ply a  prison  post,  with  a  capacity 
for  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  is 
also  what  is  known  as  a  "saluting 
station,"  where  salutes  are  fired  on 
the  arrival  of  any  individuals  or 
ships  in  the  bay  who  are  entitled  by 
national  or  international  law  to  re- 
ceive this  honor.  The  formidable- 
looking  but  really  inefficacious  guns 
that  frowned  from  Alcatraz  (guns 
always  frown)  have  been  dismantled 
and  disposed  of. 

The  next  post  in  the  riparian  rou- 
tine is  Fort  Baker,  located  at  Lime 
Point,  and  there  situated  are  Bat- 
teries Duncan,  Kirby,  Spencer, 
Wagner  and  Bates.  Contiguous 
thereto  is  Fort  Barry  at  Point 
Bonita,  and  the  latter  has  Alexander, 
Mendell,  Guthrie,  O'Rorke  and 
Rathbone  as  its  batteries.  These 
were  accounted  as  one  post  until 
December  27,  1904,  when  general 
orders  from  the  War  Department 
divided  the  military  reservation  at 
Fort  Baker  into  two  forts  by  the 
true  north  and  south  line  running 
through  Point  Diablo.  The  eastern 
portion  to  retain  the  name  of  Fort 
Baker  and  the  western  portion 
(known  as  Point  Bonita)  to  be 
named  Fort  Barry. 

Some  years  since  there  was  sofne 
pneumatic  or  dynamite  guns  care- 
fully sheltered  and  hidden  from 
espionage   at  the   Presidio.     In  the 


language  of  the  lamented  J  im  Fisk : 
"They  have  gone  where  the  wood- 
bine twineth."  The  fiasco  of  the 
Vesuvius  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  will  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency for  this  action. 

The  officers  who  have  been  in 
command  of  the  military  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco  during  the 
various  changes  made  in  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  mutations  of  depart- 
mental or  divisional  authority,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  are :  Brigadier- 
General  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  from 
February  to  May  31,  1847;  R-  B. 
Mjason,  Colonel  First  Dragoons, 
May  31,  1847  to  April  13,  1848;  Ben- 
net  Riley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sec- 
ond Infantry,  Brevet  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral from  April  13,  1848,  to  Febru- 
ary 25,  1849;  Persifor  F.  Smith, 
Colonel  Mounted  Riflemen,  Brevet 
Major  General,  U.  S.  Army,  from 
February  23,  1849,  to  April  15,  1851 ; 
Washington  Seawell,  Major  Second 
Infantry,  from  April  29,  1851,  to  July 
9,  185 1 ;  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  Colonel 
Second  Infantry,  Brevet  Brigadier 
General,  from  July  9,  185 1,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1853 ;  Major  General  John  E. 
Wool,  February  17,  1854,  to  Febru- 
ary 10,  1857;  Thomas  F.  Fauntleroy, 
Colonel  First  Dragoons,  from  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1857,  to  April  29,  1857; 
Newman  S.  Clarke,  Colonel  Sixth 
Infantry,  Brevet  Brigadier  General, 
from  April  29,  1857,  to  October  31, 
1858;  Benjamin  I.  Beall,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  First  Dragoons,  from  Octo- 
ber 17,  i860,  to  January  14,  1861  ; 
Albert  S.  Johnson,  Colonel  Second 
Cavalry,  Brevet  Brigadier  General, 
from  January  14,  1861,  to  April  25, 
1861  ;  Edwin  B.  Sumner,  Brigadier 
Ueneral,  U.  S.  Army,  from  April  25, 
1 86 1,  to  October  17,  1861  ;  George 
Wright,  Colonel  Ninth  Infantry, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  of  Volun- 
teers, from  October  17,  1861.  to  July 
1,  1864;  Irvin  McDowell,  Brigadier 
General  U.  S.  Army,  from  July  t, 
1864,  to  August  30,  1865;  Major 
General  Henry  W.  Halleck,  from 
August   30,    1865,   to  June    t,    1869; 
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Major  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
from  June  I,  1869,  to  March  2,  1870; 
Mlajor  General  John  M.  Schofield, 
from  March  2,  1870,  to  July  1,  1876; 
Major  General  John  Pope,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1883,  to  March  16,  1886; 
Major  General  Oliver  O.  Howard, 
April  17,  1886,  to  November  26, 
1888;  Major  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  November  26,  1888,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1890;  Brigadier  General 
John  Gibbon,  September  1,  1890,  to 
April  20,  1891.  Major  General  Jas. 
W.  Forsyth  subsequently  com- 
manded here,  as  did  Major  General 
William  R.  Shatter,  Major  General 
Robert  P.  Hughes,  Major  General  S. 
B.  Mi.  Young,  and  Major  General 
Arthur   MacArthur. 

On  January  15,  1904,  the  Pacific 
Division,  embracing  the  Department 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Department 
of  California,  was  formed  and  Major 
General  Arthur  MacArthur  placed 
in  command.  General  MacArthur 
was  ordered  on  detached  service  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  Brigadier 
General  Francis  Moore  had  com- 
mand from  February  15  to  April  6, 
1905,  being  relieved  on  the  latter 
aate  by  Brigadier-General  Frederick 
Funston  (who  had  been  ordered  in 
command  of  the  Division  of  Califor- 
nia), and  he  in  turn  was  relieved  in 
command  of  the  Division  by  Major 
General  Samuel  S.  Sumner  on  May 
1,  1905. 

But  to  revert  to  the  question  of 
the  defenses.  When  one's  mind  re- 
curs to  artillery  practice  with  large 
guns  a  picture  arises  of  swarthy 
men  with  handkerchiefs  knotted 
about  their  brows,  very  much  un- 
clothed, bespattered  with  buckets  of 
gore  from  their  companions,  who 
are  prostrated  about  the  pieces  of 
ordnance  minus  all  sorts  of  limbs, 
and  the  "heroes  behind  the  gun" 
swearing  strange  oaths  anent  shiv- 
ering their  timbers  and  blasting 
their  toplights,  but  always  with  the 
lanyard  in  hand,  fondly  smacking 
the  breech  of  the  gun  and  anon 
sighting  the  massive  piece  ere  blow- 


ing their  opponents  galley  west  and 
crooked.  Alas,  for  the  stories  of 
naval  engagements  with  "lay  her 
broadside,  too !"  and  "throw  out  the 
grapplin'  irons,  my  hearties!"  and 
for  the  "heated  guns  of  the  camp  al- 
lied, that  grew  weary  of  bombard- 
ing!" "Nous  avons  change  tout 
cela-"  Instead  of  the  strange  oaths 
is  delicately  adjusted  mechanism ; 
in  lieu  of  the  breech-smacking  gun- 
ner with  his  telescopic  eye,  is  a 
problem  in  geometry,  and  instead 
of  a  mass  of  dismembered  artiller- 
ists are  several  clerical-looking  men 
who  handle  levers  and  wheels  and 
all  species  of  dynamic  motive  power, 
and  subject  to  whose  calculations 
the  huge  gun  ascends  into  the  open 
and  fires  its  shot,  returning  again 
to  the  abyss  for  re-preparation  for 
another  loading  and   adjustment. 

How,  then,  are  these  fearful  imple- 
ments of  modern  warfare  handled, 
and  how  is  the  range  found  of  an  ad- 
vancing hostile  vessel  or  vessels? 
This  question,  of  course,  recurred 
to  the  author,  and  he  accordingly 
sought  out  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Sedgwick  Pratt,  Inspector  General 
and  Artillery  Inspector  on'  the  staff 
of  the  Commanding  General,  for  ex- 
act data  and  information,  particu- 
larly about  the  aggregate  number  of 
guns  whereon  we  must  rely  to  drive 
off  any  foe  who  may  be  attempting 
to  effect  an  entrance  on  our  snores 
or  to  destroy  the  city  by  long-range 
artillery  practice.  And  here  are  a 
few  preliminary  figures  for  the  in- 
formation and  amusement  of  the 
reader.  The  12-inch  gun  hurls  a 
projectile  weighing  1,000  lbs ;  the  10- 
inch  gun  one  weighing  575  lbs. ;  the 
8-inch  gun  one  weighing  300  lbs., 
and  the  6-inch  gun  one  "hefting" 
100  lbs.  Commonly  speaking,  the 
effective  range  of  a  gun  is  1,000 
yards  per  inch,  the  12-inch  and  10- 
inch  guns  having  a  destructive  po- 
tentiality of  12,000  and  10,000  yards 
respectively ;  the  8-inch  gun  is  ef- 
fective at  8,000  yards,  but  so  is  the 
6-inch  gun,  because  of  the -greater 
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length  of  its  tube.  The  initial  ve- 
locity of  the  shot  is  about  2,300  feet 
per  second  for  the  larger  types  of 
ordnance,  but  for  the  6-inch  it  is 
about  2,600  feet.  As  to  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  distance  of  any 
desired  target  from  the  gun  whose 
object  is  its  annihilation,  the  prob- 


Lay  off  D  G  parallel  to  B  C. 
ure  B  F  and  F  E,  then  F  E- 
D  G  (equal  to  one-half  B  C) 
A  B,  or  in  another  form  : 
D  Gx  B  F 
A  B 


Meas- 

-B  F: 

B  F: 


The 


F  E— B  F 

same   gfeneral 


proposition   is 


lem  will  be  easier  in  its  solution  if 
the  old  problem  of  the  measurement 
of  an  inaccessible  distance  be  re- 
produced here : 


A 

-^~~5pc^ — l^ 

B 

C 

0               E 

Cut  B. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is : 
Extend  the  line  A  B  to  C  so  that 
B  C  may  be  about  one-third  of  A  B. 
Lay  off  C  E  in  any  direction,  the 
longer  and  nearer  to  a  right  angle 
it  is  the  better.  Bisect  C  E  in  D. 
Find  intersection  F  of  B  E  and  A  IX 


involved  in  the  ascertainment  of 
the  distance  of  a  vessel,  either  by 
vertical  or  horizontal  triangulation, 
and  the  accompanying  diagram  will 
explain  the  mode,  with  the  help  of 
the  subjoined  elucidation. 

A  base  line,  say  2,000  yards  long, 
is  laid  out  from  a  point  of  vantage 
for  observation  at  A  B  from  each  of 
which  points  a  due  south  line  is 
made  to  D  C.  At  the  approach  of 
an  inimical  vessel  the  lines  bearing 
D;  A  E,  C  B  E  are  taken  with  instru- 
ments at  A  and  B.  This  data  is 
telephoned  to  the  battery  com- 
mander's station  (G),  which  may  be 
located  at  any  convenient  point, 
and  he,  on  a  plotting  board  with 
two  long  arms  points  these  arms 
(according  to  the  telephoned  data) 
and  by  their  point  of  intersection 
the  required  data  of  range  and  bear- 
ing are  determined.  He  then,  in 
turn,  telephones  the  instructions  to 
the  men  at  the  guns,  and  they  point 
the  guns  accordingly.  The  gun  is 
mechanically  discharged  and  re- 
lowcrcd  into  the  pit,  where  a  similar 
performance  is  rc-cnacled. 

In  the  event  of  the  observing  sta- 
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tion  being  on  an  elevation,  diagram 
R  R  will  readily  render  the  modus 
operandi  comprehensible.  At  the 
station  (K)  by  transit  the  direction 
K  M  is  taken  (the  "dip"  or  decline 
being  also  readily  ascertained),  the 
height  (K  L)  being  known,  the 
range  (L  M)  is  determined,  due  al- 
lowance, of  course,  being  made  in 
the  direction  K  L  for  the  stage  of 
the  tide.  This  mode  is  termed  verti- 
cal as  distinguished  from  the  for- 
mer— horizontal — position    finding. 

This  data  furnished  by  Colonel 
Pratt  being  eminently  satisfying 
and  reassuring  as  to  the  competence 
of  the  various  guns  to  dispose  ot 
any  hostile  force,  the  author  asked 
his  informant  what  was  the  total 
number  of  guns  disposed  at  the  vari- 
ous batteries  about  the  bay.  Colonel 
Pratt  is  a  very  pleasant  and  cour- 
teous gentleman,  but  on  this  matter 
he  was  as  mute  as  the  Sphinx.  He 
explained,  however,  that  his  reti- 
cence on  this  subject  was  enforced 
by  strict  orders  from  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Then  as  to  any  exact 
data  relative  to  the  number  of  the 
guns  or  their  relative  calibre, 
capacity  and  disposition,  the  people 
of  the  city  and  State  would  have 
to  be  agnostic  concerning.  "Cer- 
tainly," replied  the  officer.  "But 
the  armament  is  comprehensive- 
ly adequate  for  all  reasonably  exi- 
gent purposes.''"  "Certainly,"  again 
answered  the  Colonel,  "else  where 
were  the  use  for  its  installation  at 


all?"  "But  there  is  absolutely  no 
method  whereby  the  location  of  the 
guns  could  be  determined?  "Well," 
said  the  Artillery  Inspector,  "you 
might  take  a  balloon,  and  by  float- 
ing overhead  of  the  various  batteries 
ascertain  the  location  of  some  of 
them."  "And  perhaps  become  a  tar- 
get for  some  of  the  vigilant  sen- 
tries," the  author  suggested.  "Well," 
said  the  officer,  "it  is  possible  that 
that  might  happen  to  add  zest  to 
the  exploration." 

The  author  not  having  any  dirigi- 
ble balloons  in  his  garage  at  present 
has  refrained  from  making  this 
aerial  survey;  but  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  essay  are  afflicted 
with  insatiable  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject, Colonel  Pratt's  method  of 
gratifying  it  is  commended  to  their  . 
consideration. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  matter  of  defensive  armament 
on  faith,  and  the  authority  of  com- 
petent critics,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  San  Francisco  harbor  is  the 
most  scientifically  and  competently 
protected  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  seaboard. 


Note. — The  author  has  to  ac- 
knowledge the  acquirement  of  im- 
portant facts  and  figures  from  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  military  secretaries 
of  the  Pacific  Division  and  of  the 
Department  of  California,  Avithout 
which  this  essay  would  have  been 
principally   surmises. 


SHEENY   COHEN 


BY    FRED     FERDINAND     MOORE 


<ROM  the  clay  that  he  was  born 
the  buzzing  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine sounded  in  his  ears.  His 
father  was  a  sweat-shop  worker  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
grew  up  in  the  slums  of  the  city 
with  other  Jewish  boys,  spending 
his  time  in  the  streets  until  he  was 
old  enough  to  carry  bundles  of 
clothes  and  learn  to  run  a  machine 
to  help  support  the  increasing  fam- 
ily. 

He  went  to  the  public  schools 
long  enough  to  learn  to  read,  and 
when  he  settled  down  to  the  grind- 
ing routine  of  a  shirt  maker  he  spent 
his  spare  minutes  reading  lurid  col- 
ored dime  novels. 

The  stories  of  western  outlaws 
were  his  favorites.  He  devoured 
the  tales  of  Indian  fighting  and  rev- 
eled in  adventures  with  horse 
thieves  and  cattle  rustlers. 

His  sole  ambition  was  to  become 
a  desperado  of  the  long-hair  type 
and  have  an  outlaw  name  and  ride  a 
black  horse  and  have  a  band  of  cut- 
throat  followers. 

Every  night  when  he  went  to 
bed  he  lay  awake  for  hours  and  con- 
jured up  pictures  of  himself  on  a 
wild  horse,  scouring  the  plains  for 
Indians  or  lone  stage  coaches. 

As  he  grew  older  his  dreams  of 
outlawry  in  the  West  gradually 
faded,  until  they  culminated  in  the 
desire  to  ride  a  horse  up  Broadway 
and  be  followed  by  a  mob  of  small 
boys  cheering  wildly  as  he  and  his 
companions  had  often  cheered  the 
men  in  the  circus  parades. 

After  he  began  to  run  a  machine 
he  never  saw  the  light  of  day  outside 
the  sweat-shop,  but  pushed  the 
pieces  of  cloth  under  the  hungry 
jaws  <>f  llif   machine   from    long   be 


fore  dawn  until  late  after  the  streets 
were  bathed  in   electric  light. 

One  cold  December  day  he  stood 
at  the  window  of  the  shop  and 
looked  up  the  street.  He  saw  a  long 
line  of  mounted  men  wearing  yellow 
capes,  riding  four  abreast  behind  a 
band.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  troop 
of  United  States  cavalry.  By  the 
flaming  posters  scattered  over  the 
city  he  knew  they  were  to  ride  in 
exhibition  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. 

He  felt  a  strange  longing  within 
himself  as  he  turned  to  his  ma- 
chine and  resumed  his  work.  All 
day,  while  the  shop  was  filled  with 
dust  and  the  noise  of  dozens  of  ma- 
chines, he  lived  in  a  dreamland  of 
his  own.  When  night  came  and  he 
drew  his  paltry  week's  wages,  he 
counted  the  money  and  considered 
if  he  should  sacrifice  twenty-five 
cents  to  attend  the  performance. 

On  his  way  home  he  debated  with 
himself,  and  although  the  small 
amount  would  deplete  his  earnings 
alarmingly,  he  felt  that  strange 
longing  again ;  a  longing  for  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  the  sound 
of  martial  music  and  the  throb  of  a 
horse  between  his  knees  which  he 
only  knew  in  imagination. 

As  he  pictured  the  line  of  horse- 
men with  their  bright  yellow  capes 
and  blue  riding  breeches  and  gleam- 
ing sabres,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
Madison  Square*  that  night  and  see 
tin-  cavalrymen,  lie  kept  the  quar- 
ter when  he  turned  over  his  wages 
to  his  father,  and  after  a  tasteless 
meal   stole  out  of   the   house. 

I'.efore  buying  his  ticket  he 
feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  highly 
Colored  pictures  oi  blue  clad  troop- 
ers   standing    on     galloping    horses. 


Not  a  detail  escaped  his  greedy  eyes. 
He  saw  the  foam  falling  from  the 
open  mouth  of  the  horse — the  reck- 
lessly poised  body  of  the  trooper — 
the  apparent  lack  of  effort  in  guid- 
ing the  horse  or  staying  on  his 
back.  Hie  saw  it  all  and  he  felt 
that  mysterious  craving  again  and 
the  blood  leaped  through  his  veins. 

Hie  was  admitted  to  the  gallery. 
A  vast  crowd  was  inside.  Two 
bands  crashed  music,  the  great  arc 
lights  glared,  and  he  saw  the  at- 
tendants below  in  the  tan-covered 
arena  making  the  last  preparations 
for  the  troop. 

He  heard  the  neigh  of  a  horse  in 
the  basement  and  a  ringing  com- 
mand. There  was  a  rush  of  horses' 
hoofs  over  the  stairs  and  the  troop 
burst  into  the  arena  in  a  mad  gallop, 
the  horses  wild  with  excitement  at 
the  cheers  of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple. 

Isaac  watched  in  breathless 
amazement  as  the  horses  leaped  the 


"After  he  began  to  run  a  machine  he  never 
saw   the   light  of  day." 

hurdles,  the  soldiers  standing  in 
their  stirrups  Cossack  style,  with  a 
grace  and  dash  that  made  the  on- 
lookers hold  their  breath. 

He  realized  that  this  was  no  cir- 
cus riding  with  gentle  horses,  and 
all  the  safety  devices  common  to 
the  circus  ring;  they  rode  with  the 
abandon  of  cowboys,  the  swift  ac- 
tion and  go  of  men  who  were  work- 
ing and  enjoving  their  work  because 
they  knew  they  were  doing  it  well 
and  did  not  care  to  do  anything  else. 

It  seemed  but  a  few  minutes  to 
Isaac  when  it  was  all  over,  but  he 
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felt  that  he  had  lived  a  life-time. 
After  the  performance  he  went 
down  to  the  ring  in  a  bewildered 
state.  He  wondered  why  his  life 
did  not  run  in  the  course  of  men 
who  could  do  such  things — these 
wonderful  men  who  could  perform 
the  daring  feats  on  the  backs  of 
horses.  He  imagined  them  to  be 
some  favored  beings  who  were  born 
on  the  planets  and  had  ridden  horses 
before  they  were  able  to  walk. 

A  sadness  came  over  him  as  he 
realized  that  he  would  never  know 
their  life,  but  would  live  and  die  at 
a  sewing  machine  in  a  dark,  damp 
shop. 

He  went  around  to  the  door  of  the 
basement  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
horses  and  the  men  who  mastered 
them.  He  only  hoped  for  a  last  look, 
a  glance  in  which  he  should  see 
things  to  treasure  in  his  fancy  for 
years. 

A  tall  trooper  guarded  the  door. 
He  was  dressed  in  tight-fitting  rid- 
ing breeches  and  leggings  with  a 
narrow  yellow  stripe  down  the  leg. 
"Can  I  go  in  to  see  the  horses?" 
he   ventured   timidly. 

The  soldier  looked  at  him.  Isaac 
detected  a  kindly  look  in  his  eyes. 
"Orders  to  keep  everybody  out," 
said  the  guardian   in   blue. 

"Please — just  to  see  the  horses," 
pleaded  Isaac. 

"You  like  horses?" 
"Yes,   these      kind     of     horses — 
horses  that  do  things  like  them." 

The  cavalryman  loved  horses — 
so  Isaac  went  inside.  He  could  smell 
damp  leather  and  the  burnt  smell 
of  girths.  He  saw  the  steaming 
horses  being  groomed  by  their  rid- 
ers, and  noticed  the  loving  touches 
of  the  troopers  as  they  smoothed  a 
damp  flank  or  straightened  a  tan- 
gled  mane. 

There  was  the  captain  with  a  glit- 
tering sabre  at  his  side,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  line.  The  man  moved 
about  quickly,  and  in  every  move- 
ment there  was  grace  and  skill. 
Isaac    observed    that   they    were    all 


quite  young,  but  they  worked  as  if 
they  were  at  home  and  felt  in  their 
places — they  went  about  their  duties 
with  the  same  easy  confidence  that 
he  ran  a  sewing  machine,  except 
that  they  put  snap  and  life  into  their 
work  instead  of  moving  like  weary 
automatons. 

He  saw  a  young  man  looking  at 
him.  His  face  was  familiar,  but  he 
thought  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  acquainted  with  any  of  these 
wonderful   men. 

"Hello,  Ikey." 

Isaac  stared,  and  in  an  instant  he 
recognized  an  old  companion  of  the 
streets.  It  was  Mickey  Graw,  the 
son  of  the  Irishman  who  sold  meat 
near  the  public  school.  He  could 
hardly  believe  it.  The  fact  that  one 
of  his  chums  in  boyhood  days,  who 
had  grown  up  with  him  and  lived 
his  life  in  the  streets  was  now  one 
of  the  "rough  riders"  was  beyond 
his  comprehension. 

After  much  explaining  and  reitera- 
tions, Mickey  finally  convinced  him 
that  the  men  he  saw  doing  wonder- 
ful things  that  night  on  the  backs 
of  horses  never  rode  a  horse  until 
they  joined  the  army— two,  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

That  young  men  were  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  paid  to  learn  to  ride 
sounded  like  a  fairy  tale  to  Isaac. 
A  fellow  did  not  need  to  know  any- 
thing about  a  horse — the  less  the 
better,  said  the  voluble  Mickey. 
Needed  no  money  to  go  where  the 
army  was,  and  the  army  would 
teach  these  things,  and  while  teach- 
ing pay  the  learner  more  than  Isaac 
could  earn  in  the  shops. 

Mickey  took  him  through  the 
men's  quarters  in  the  dressing 
rooms  and  he  saw  the  now  free 
troop  dressing  and  preparing  to  go 
out  for  the  evening.  These  men 
laughed  and  joked,  their  eyes 
snapped,  they  moved  with  the  quick 
and  graceful  movements  of  a  pan- 
ther, their  faces  glowed  with  health 
and  life  was  full  of  enjoyment  for 
them,    and    free    from    care.      Isaac 
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saw  that  these  men  were  of  different 
stuff  than  his  companions  in  the 
sweat  shops,  who  went  about  their 
work  in  silence,  worked  in  silence, 
and  returned  to  their  homes  in 
moody  silence,  only  broken  by  a 
growl  or  an  unkind  reply.  They 
were  clean,  their  clothes  were  new, 
they  had  money  to  spend,  they  trav- 
eled and  saw  the  world.  And  as 
Isaac  saw  these  things  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  shops,  with  their 
roaring  machines  and  become  a  man 
and  live  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight. 
;  Three  days  later  he  came  home  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  surprise  of  his 
another.  He  wore  a  blue  suit  and  a 
strange-looking  cap,  and  over  his 
shoulders  was  a  yellow-lined  blue 
capre.  He  did  not  look  so  straight 
and  sleek  as  the  men  he  saw  at 
Madison  Square,  but  he  knew  that 
all  that  would  come  later. 

The  tears  of  his  mother  brought 
a  lump  to  his  throat,  and  his  cry- 
ing sisters  almost  made  him  regret 
his  action.  His  father  came  home 
and  saw  with  wondering  eyes  the 
uniform  of  blue. 

The  next  morning  he  said  good- 
bye, pulled  his  queer  cap  over  his 
eyes  and  returned  to  the  recruiting 
station,  where  he  joined  the  draft 
of  recruits  and  was  shipped  away  to 
become  a  United  States  cavalryman. 

;js  :§:  ^c  :j< 

A  burning  sun  hung  over  the  nar- 
row trail  in  the  jungle.  A  column 
of  dismounted  cavalry  was  marching 
or  rather  squirming  along,  through 
the  maze  of  vines  and  strong 
growths  common  to  the  jungles  of 
Sarriar. 

A  hawk  circled  in  the  blue  sky 
and  watched  the  little  brown  dots 
as  they  followed  the  trail — now  all 
together  in  a  narrow,  continuous 
line,  now  broken  up  into  sections  of 
two  and  threes,  as  some  trooper 
found  difficulty  in  making  his  way 
by  some  obstruction. 

The  advance  guard  of  four  men 
about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the 
column  stopped  from   time  to  time 


to  wait  until  the  head  of  the  column 
came  within  sight  or  hearing,  and 
then  pushed  on  again,  peering  into 
the  dense  foliage  on  both  sides  of 
the  trail. 

The  men  had  been  in  the  field 
over  two  months.  Their  clothing 
was  ragged  and  dirty,  and  their 
shoes  were  mere  frames  of  leather. 
Their  faces  were  thin  and  haggard 
and  grown  with  beards.  The  only 
bright  part  of  their  equipments  were 
the  carbines,  with  shining  bolts. 

The  dozen  pack  mules  kept  close 
up  to  the  column,  as  was  evident  by 
the  curses  which  could  be  heard 
from  the  packers,  as  a  refractory 
mule  tried  to  go  back  over  the  trail. 

Isaac  was  among  them,  but  his 
name  was  "Sheeny."  He  was  now 
a  hardened  veteran,  but  he  was  tired 
of  service  in  the  Philippines.  He 
seldom  growled,  and  then  only  when 
he  remarked  that  he  was  a  cavalry- 
man— not  a  despised  "dough  boy" 
packing  a  carbine. 

"Why  don't  they  let  us  have  our 
horses?"  he  asked.  "I'm  tired  of 
this  mud  splashing — I  could  go  in 
the  infantry  if  I  wanted  to  hike  this 
way.     This  makes  me  tired." 

"Shut  up,"  said  Corporal  Graw. 
"What  ye  bonin'  'bout  a  horse  fer 
all  the  time — poor  little  feet  sore?" 

"No,"  said  Sheeny,  "but  I  ain't 
seen  a  horse  for  two  months,  an'  the 
Fourteenth  have  their  horses 
an' — — "  The  remark  ended  in  the 
mouth  of  a  gurgling  canteen. 

The  column  stopped.  The  advance 
guard  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
jungle,  and  one  of  the  points  came 
back  to  warn  the  captain  not  to 
move  forward  until  the  ground 
ahead  had  been  scouted. 

"What's  ahead?"  asked  Captain 
Stone. 

The  trooper  saluted  and  replied : 
"The  lieutenant  says  he  would  like 
to  have  the  captain  come  up  and  see 
the  country  before  advancing.  There 
is  a  clearing  and  a  hill  ahead  and 
Private  Johnson   says   he   saw  two 
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niggers   in  the  brush  to     the     left 
front." 

The  captain  went  ahead  and  con- 
ferred with  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance  guard.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  column  moved  out 
into  the  open  and  formed  in  fours 
while  a  scouting  party  went  ahead 
to  examine  the  country  beyond  the 
jungle. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  held  up 
his  carbine  as  a  signal  to  halt,  and 
the  troop  silently  fell  to  cover.  An- 
other signal,  and  they  advanced 
again  cautiously. 

There  was  a  sharp  report,  and 
close  after  it  the  deadly  rattle  of 
a  Colt's  automatic  gun  in  action, 
pumping  a  rain  of  bullets  over  the 
head  of  the  company. 

"Hell!"  said  the  captain,  as  he 
recovered  his  breath  after  falling 
unceremoniously  upon  his  stomach 
as  he  saw  the  trained  troop  drop  in 
its  tracks. 

The  whirr  of  the  gun  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  few  minutes  of  silence 
as  the  men  wriggled  their  bodies  to 
see  if  they  had  been  hit,  and  waited 
for  a  command. 

"The  gun  is  in  that  clump  of 
bushes  to  the  right  center  about  800 
yards  away,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
crawling  up  to  the 'troop  comman- 
der. 

"We've  got  to  take  it,"  replied  the 
captain,  still  on  his  stomach.  "Blow 
'rise,'  trumpeter,  and  'forward  dou- 
ble time.'  " 

The  sharp,  quick  notes  rang  out, 
and  the  troop  advanced  in  perfect 
order  at  the  double  time,  carbines 
at  the  "trail  arms."  Every  man  un- 
derstood that  there  was  to  be  a 
charge  next,  but  there  was  no  ex- 
citement. They  moved  forward  at 
a  slow  trot,  dressing  on  the  center 
the  same  as  if  they  were  at  dis- 
mounted drill  back  at  Fort  Myer  be- 
hind the  riding  hall. 

A  dozen  desultory  shots  were 
fired  at  them  after  the  advance  be- 
gan, from  the  little  ridge  and  clump 


of  bushes  mentioned  by  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

Again  the  trumpet  sounded,  this 
time  the  swift  music  of  the  charge. 
The  troopers  missed  the  quick  leaps 
of  their  horses  under  them  as  they 
rushed  the  slope.  Once  more  they 
heard  the  dreaded  "chug-chug-chug" 
of  the  rapid-fire  gun,  fired  almost  in 
their  faces.  The  hail  of  bullets 
sweeping  their  front  drove  them 
back,  and  when  the  rattle  of  the  ma- 
chine gun  ended  there  were  inter- 
vals between  the  men  on  the  skir- 
mish line — longer  intervals  than  is 
prescribed  by  drill  regulations. 
Nearly  every  alternate  man  had 
fallen  near  the  crest  of  the  slope,  and 
the  many  brown  splotches  on  the 
sun  burned  ridge  showed  where  they 
had  dropped  under  the  deadly  hail 
of  lead. 

The  captain  assembled  his  shat- 
tered troop  under  cover.  He  knew 
that  the  machine  gun  meant  that 
the  enemy  was  led  by  Bud  Smith, 
the  negro  deserter  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry,  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  insurrectos  with  several  dis- 
charged negro  teamsters. 

The  hills  ahead  might  conceal  five 
hundred  warriors,  as  the  rapid-fire 
gun  had  done  most  of  the  damage, 
and  there  was  little  rihe  fire  from 
the  bushes.  Captain  Stone  was  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  his  lieu- 
tenants and  debating  whether  they 
should  wait  for  the  troop  in  the  rear 
to  come  up  and  reinforce  them,  or 
make  another  dash  to  capture  the 
gun. 

Corporal  Graw  was  watching  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  He  saw  a  blue 
shirt  move  and  then  a  form  rose  up 
and  disappeared  into  the  bushes 
where  the  machine  gun  was  located. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  cap- 
tain to  the  mysterious  actions  of  the 
wounded   man. 

The  next  instant  the  form  of 
Sheeny  Cohen  emerged  from  the 
bushes,  and  placing  his  hands  to 
his  mouth  for  a  trumpet,  he  yelled  : 
"Bring  up  some  ammunition  for  the 


"Never  mind   about  my   hurt — and  don't   tell 
'em  at  home  how  I  croaked." 

Colt  gun — it's  all  gone,  and  the  nig- 
gers have  run,"  and  he  disappeared 
over  the  ridge  again. 

The  captain  advanced  the  troop. 
There  was  a  yell  from  the  nearby 
hills  beyond  the  ridge  and  a  horde 
of  insurrectos  rushed  toward  the 
clump  of  bushes.  The  troop  dropped 
again  in  horror,  as  they  heard  the 
deadly  rattle  of  the  Colt  gun,  again 
spitting  spitefully  with  a  stream  of 
leaden   missiles. 

The  yells  of  the  Filipinos  stopped 
— there  was  confusion  in  their  ranks 
for  a  minute,  and  the  troop  saw 
them  turn  and  run  for  cover  in  the 
opposite  direction,  many  of  them 
falling  as  they  ran.  The  steady 
hammering  of  the  Colt  gun  kept  up 


y'and  the  watching  troopers  realized 
that  it  was  turned  upon  the  enemy 
as  they  saw  the  bullets  tearing  the 
foliage  and  ripping  up  the  dry  soil 
in  the  sides  of  the  hill. 

Captain  Stone  grasped  the  situa- 
tion in  an  instant,  and  again  the 
trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  and 
over  the  ridge  in  swift  pursuit 
went  the  troop,  stopping  to  load  and 
fire  as  they  drove  the  Filipinos  into 
the  mountains. 

They  found  Sheeny  Cohen  lying 
near  the  automatic  gun,  and  near 
him  the  lifeless  form  of  Bud  Smith. 
Scattered  around  were  the  belts  of 
empty  cartridges  of  the  gun  and  a 
full  belt  was  in  Sheeny's  hand.  The 
gun  was  jammed. 

"The  niggers  pulled  out  when  we 
charged,"  he  explained  to  Mickey 
Graw,  as  the  corporal  bathed  his 
head  from  the  canteen,  "an'  I  seen 
that  the  nigger  at  the  gun  was  hit 
just  as  I  fell.  I  got  it  in  the  shoulder 
and  when  I  come  to  I  seen  the  bloke 
had  croaked  sure  enough.  I  could 
see  the  gun  from  where  I  was 
spiked." 

"But  you  said  there  wasn't  any 
ammunition  for  the  gun,"  said  the 
captain. 

"Sure,"  said  Sheeny,  "I  knew  the 
niggers  wa'n't  gone  far,  an'  the  other 
niggers  could  understand  American. 
So  I  said  that  so'd  they  would  come 
out  an'  show  theirselves  and  give 
me  a  chance  to  spill  some  of  'em. 
They  done  it  all  right  when  I  hol- 
lered to  you,  an'  I  let  'em  have  it  as 
they  started  back  for  the  gun." 
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A    MODERN    BARMECIDE 


BY    CATHERINE    C.    WHEELER 

What  careth   for  society 
He  that  sayeth  with  propriety : 
"My   mind   my   kingdom    is?" 
O  there  unto  satiety 
He  hath  in  rich  variety 
Full  meet  of  joy,  I  wis ! 
For  sweet  friendships  he  weaves 
In  the  long  summer  eves, 
Sitting  alone  in  the  gathering  gloom ; 
Oi  companions   most   rare 
Are  these  comrades  of  air 
As  they  dance  o'er  his  fanciful  loom ! 
Why  should  he  make  endeavor 
To  gain  or  curry  favor, 
Who  hath  a  mine  of  thought? 
What  need  to  strive  or  slave  for 
The  things  that  others  crave  for? 
These  come  to  him  unsought. 
For  at  beck  or  at  call 
Treasure-laden,  troop  all 
(Friendly  striving  to  offer  their  part.) 
Rich  fancies  that  will 
With  all  gladness  fulfill 
Every  wish  that  is  framed  by  his  heart ! 
Why  seek  conviviality 
When  in  sweet  unreality 
Rare  vintages  he  drains? 
In  faith,  in  its  totality, 
Blest  is  his  personality 
Who  hath  dream-life  in  his  veins. 
For  the  fancies  that  flood 
Every  pulse  of  his  blood 
Pour  their  nectar  delicious  and  rare 
Without  stint,  without  dole, 
In  the  enchanted  bowl 
Of  this  exquisite  feaster  on  air! 


THE  MAN    FROM  ATLANTIS 


BY     ALICE    H.    SILL 


HAVING  finished  reading-  Ir- 
ving's  "Legend  of  the  Ara- 
bian   Astrologer,"    I    closed 
my  book,  and  idly  swinging  in  my 
hammock,   was   musing     on     those 
beautiful  stories  of  the  Alhambra. 

My  mind  was  busy  rehearsing 
the  story  just  read.  Before  me 
were  the  two  old  graybeards  quar- 
reling over  the  rosy-cheeked  prin- 
cess ;  I  heard  the  astrologer  exclaim 
"The  monarch  of  a  mole-hill  to 
claim  sway  over  him  who  possesses 
the  talisman  of  Solomon !"  As  he 
smote  the  earth  and  sank  with  the 
Gothic  princess,  I  felt  myself  going 
down — down — when  suddenly  my 
descent  ceased  and  my  attention  be- 
came fixed  upon  a  figure  which 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  tree,  or 
rather  the  figure  absorbed  the  whole 
tree. 

Excepting  his  gigantic  stature, 
he  seemed  not  unlike  a  man  could 
look,  only  in  place  of  two  eyes  he 
had  one  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head. 

Observing  my  fright,  for  I  am  the 
most  terrible  of  cowards,  he  smiled 
indulgently ;  still  the  one  eye  gave 
him  such  a  wierd  aspect  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  teeth  from  chatter- 
ing. 

After  what  seemed  to  me  ages, 
he  spoke :  "I  am  one  of  the  Atlan- 
teans,  of  the  Toltec  race,  which  was 
destroyed  850,000  years  ago." 

At  the  word  Atlantean,  my  fear 
vanished.  I  would  have  faced  "Old 
Nick"  himself  to  learn  something 
of  that  wonderful  race,  the  only 
ancestors  for  whom  I  ever  cared  a 
flip. 

Noting  my  interest,  he  proceeded : 
"My  people  were  giants,  though  we 
were    smaller    than    our    ancestors. 


The  first  race  was  179  feet  high;  the 
second,  or  "sweat-born,"  measured 
120  feet;  the  third  race  60  feet,  and 
the  fourth  race,  from  which  I  came, 
averaged  27   feet  in   height. 

"We  were  a  very  strong  people — 
a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  were  no  more 
to  us  than  a  small  stick  to  you.  In 
fact,  our  bodies  were  so  hard  that 
a  blow  from  a  bar  of  iron  would 
bend  it,  but  leave  our  bodies  un- 
hurt. With  your  knives  you  could 
no  more  cut  our  flesh  than  you  could 
cut  yonder  rock. 

"Another  advantage  we  had  over 
you  people  of  to-day  was  our  recu- 
perative powers.  Wounds  which 
would  kill  you  we  recovered  from 
with  rapidity.  Our  nerves  were 
strong,  but  not  fine,  and  our  taste 
responded  to  only  the  strongest 
flavors. 

"Meat  and  fish  we  considered  edi- 
ble only  in  a  putrid  state.  Do  not 
think  from  this  we  were  an  unclean 
people,  for  our  higher  classes  were 
scrupulously  neat,  while  the  lower 
classes  were  much  as  they  have 
been  in  all  ages. 

"Asuramaya,  one  of  the  greatest 
astronomers,  was  a  Toltec.  He  con- 
structed the  Zodiac,  and  handed  it 
down  to  the  Atlanteans  of  Ruta, 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  the 
Egyptians. 

"You  look  with  admiration  upon 
Marconi  wireless  telegraphy  and 
other  grand  achievements  of  your 
day,  yet  they  are  as  naught  to 
things  done  in  ages  past.  My  peo- 
ple traveled  the  air  in  ships,  as  you 
now  travel  the  ocean;  many  thrill- 
ing battles  took  place  from  these 
heights ;  our  men,  who  were  the 
finest  chemists,  would  pour  down  a 
flood    of    poisonous    vapors,    which 
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would  kill  or  stupify  whole  cities, 
or  again,  they  would  hurl  terrible 
bombs,  which  would  explode  on 
striking-  the  earth  and  bring  death 
to  many.  In  our  earlier  age  we 
were  less  warlike,  and  our  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  with  agriculture, 
breeding  of  improved  stock,  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees. 

"Architecture  rose  to  a  state  of 
perfection,  and  some  of  our  cities 
were  models  of  strength  and  beauty, 
as  the  ruins  yet  prove  to  you. 

"Gold  was  much  used  in  building, 
and  many  beautiful  alloys  were  used 
for  decorative  purposes.  Alchemy 
was  a  study  given  much  attention. 
"Djuring  the  Toltec  civilization, 
every  capital  had  its  central  college 
with  affiliated  colleges  through  the 
province.  The  lower  classes  were 
trained  in  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing and  other  manual  labor.  The 
government  looked  after  their  wel- 
fare, saw  that  they  had  abundant 
food  and  plenty  of  clothing;  a  gov- 
ernor who  neglected  these  things 
was  removed  from  office. 

"The  Toltec  sway  spread  over  the 
land,  now  beneath  the  Atlantic, 
westward  over  what  is  now  North 
and  South  America,  and  eastward 
over  northern  Africa,  so  that  the 
Egyptians  were  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  may  give  you  a  clue 
to  the  mystery  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  regarding  the  similarity 
of  many  things  in  common  between 
us." 

As  the  Toltec  paused,  I  asked 
him  the  question  trembling  on  my 
lips  since  I  first  saw  him :  "Why 
this  one  eye?" 

"Organs  of  vision  were  evolved 
in  the  third  race,"  he  replied.  "At 
first  the  single  eye,  or  third  eye,  as 
it  was  often  called,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  two  eyes.  This  one 
eye  had  greater  powers  of  vision 
than  the  later  two  eyes,  but  disap- 
peared during  the  reign  of  the  Tol- 
tec race." 

Again  I  ventured  a  question :  "I 
have  always  thought  the  Pterodac- 


tyl megolosaurus  and  those  other 
gigantic  animals  roamed  the  earth 
monarch  of  all  they  surveyed.  Sure- 
ly you  were  worthy  to  be  a  contem- 
porary.   Pray  tell  me,  was  it  so  ?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Man  is 
much  older  than  your  scientific  men 
credit  him ;  he  came  into  existence 
during  the  Jurassic  period  of  the 
Mesozoic  age,  and  was  the  contem- 
porary of  those  huge  animals  that 
roamed  the  earth,  and  he  had  to 
hold  his  own  among  them.  Man  has 
existed  on  this  earth  at  least  40,- 
000,000  years.  The  earth  was  far 
from  young  when  the  huge  dino- 
saur stalked  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  so  lately  pictured  in  one 
of  your  papers." 

Emboldened,  I  said :  "You  seem 
well  versed  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
world.  Have  you  an  idea  how  old 
this  earth  was  before  man  was  cre- 
ated?" 

"Our  wise  ones  taught  us  that 
300,000,000  years  passed  away 
when  the  Lords  came  to  look  if  it 
was  habitable  for  man.  At  one  point 
gradually  the  land  began  to  appear. 
It  was  the  North  Pole,  and  the  cli- 
mate was  an  exquisite  spring.  But 
if  300,000,000  years  make  you  look 
aghast,  what  think  you  of  1,955,- 
884,700  as  the  life  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem?" 

"Well,"  I  queried,  startled  at  this 
stupendous  enumeration  of  aeons 
of  time,  "where  does  the  anthropoid 
ape  come  in.  I  suppose  he  must  be 
more  than   50,000,000  years   old." 

My  one-eyed  visitor  continued : 

"This  much-discussed  ape  came 
into  existence  in  the  later  third 
race.  The  lowest  human  class  at 
this  time,  who  were  called  the  nar- 
row headed,  mated  with  ape-like 
animals,  not  very  dissimilar  in  form 
from  themselves.  From  this  union 
sprang  a  race  half  human  and  half 
animal ;  these  again  interbred  with 
some  of  the  most  degraded  At- 
lanteans;  from  these  descend  the 
anthropoid   ape." 

"About   that   femur   bone     of     a 
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giantess,  lately  found  by  Dr.  Cole 
in  New  Mexico,  supposed  to  be  of 
a  woman  seven  feet  high,  which 
some  say  ante-dated  the  Toltec  race, 
also  those  giant  foot-prints  found 
in  Orange  County,  Cal.,  made  by  a 
man  at  least  twelve  feet  high?" 

Evidently  all  my  questions  were 
not  to  be  answered,  for  his  Toltec 
Highness    said : 

"I  leave  that  to  your  own  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  your  good  sense 
will  find  the  correct  answer." 

"Db  you  know  how  the  pyramids 
were  built?  As  large  of  stature  as 
you  were,  I  cannot  see  how  you 
could  lift  such  weights." 

"Those  stones  were  not  raised  by 
muscle  or  skillful  apparatus ;  they 
were  raised  by  those  who  under- 
stood and  could  control  the  forces 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  so  that  the 
stone  lost  its  weight  and  floated, 
guided  by  the  touch  of  a  finger." 

"When  Atlantis  was  swept  away, 
or  rather  the  Toltec  portion  of  At- 
lantis, was  that  the  first  cataclysm 
the  world  ever  knew?" 

"No;  Lemuria  superceded  Atlan- 
tis, and  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  some  700,000 
years  before  the  close  of  the  Sec- 
ondary age.  The  last  remnant  of 
Atlantis,  called  Poseidonis  by  Plato, 
was  submerged  11,000  years  ago. 
Some   10,000,000  years     ago,     when 


the  world  was  in  the  Triassic  period, 
of  which  so  many  fossils  are  found 
around  Berkeley,  I  presume  your 
race  had  about  reached  the  zenith 
of  her  glory?" 

"We  cannot  claim  such  antiquity. 
In  the  early  age  of  the  earth,  con- 
vulsions and  the  breaking  asunder 
of  the  ocean  floors  was  happening 
very  frequently.  As  I  just  told  you, 
.Lemuria  was  destroyed  700,000 
years  before  the  close  of  the  Second- 
ary age,  having  reached  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  Atlantis  followed 
next,  and  during  the  Eocene  age  she 
reached  her  highest  spirituality ; 
main  part  of  Atlantis  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  cataclysm  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  MHocene  age,  some  4,000,- 
000  years  ago.  Then  came  the  Tol- 
tecs,  which  were  destroyed  850,000 
years  ago  during  the  Pliocene  age. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  fourth 
race,  of  which  a  chosen  few  escaped, 
the  fifth  race,  the  Aryans,  were  es- 
tablished in  Central  Asia,  about 
1,000,000  years  ago,  and  with  their 
history  you  doubtless  are  already 
familiar." 

"I  have  always  longed  to  know 
what  race  of  the  old  timers  inhabit- 
ed this  central  part  of  California, 
what  they  were  doing  when  this 
grand  old  oak  was  dropped  as  an 
acorn  :  Pd  love  to  picture " 

Was  it  all  a  dream? 


INDIAN  KATE 


BY    HELEN    A.    MARTIN 


IN  the  interior  of  California  in 
the  time  of  this  little  history 
of  one  of  its  native  daughters, 
only  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
to  be  had,  and  a  servant  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  as  any  other  luxury. 
We  could  make  no  choice,  and  Kate 
evidently  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did, 
for  when  she  first  came  it  was  with 
all  her  belongings,  and  the  remark : 
"I  come  to  work."  There  was  no 
questioning  upon  either  side  of  what 
would  be  expected  or  required. 
Wages  were  not  mentioned  then ;  I 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
much-needed  help,  but  my  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians  of 
Wahula  Creek  did  not  assure  me 
that  I  would  employ  her  for  any 
length  of  time.  There  were  only 
a  few  of  these  Indians  left — a  rem- 
nant of  a  once-powerful  but  peaceful 
tribe.  They  came  into  town  occa- 
sionally from  the  Rancheria,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  a  more 
disreputable  bunch  of  humanity  I 
had  never  seen  before,  for  I  was  a 
new-comer,  a  tenderfoot.  I  had 
been  told  that  Kate  was  different, 
and  she  was — for  a  time.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  she  seemed 
thoroughly  clean.  Of  course  her 
skin  was  an  ugly  blackish  brown, 
and  her  coal-black  hair,  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  cut  squaw  fashion  across 
the  forehead.  The  mark  of  her 
tribe  was  on  her  chin,  and  was  most 
disfiguring.  When  Kate  was  a  small 
child,  her  mother  died,  and  she 
was  taken  by  a  white  woman, 
raised  in  a  clean,  decent  man- 
ner, and  taught  plain  cooking,  wash- 
ing and  ironing.  At  the  latter  work 
she  excelled  any  and  all,  her  clothes 
were  shown  white,  but  it  took  her 
five  days  out  of  seven  each  week  to 


do  this  work  for  three  adults  and 
one  child.  But  there  was  method 
in  her  slowness — she  disliked  cook- 
ing and  liked  the  laundry  work,  so 
she  made  it  last  nearly  the  entire 
week.  Indians  were  never  known 
to  be  swift,  and  Kate  was  no  excep- 
tion. She  was  thoroughly  clean 
about  her  work  and  person,  and  al- 
ways dressed  in  light  calico  Mother 
Hubbards.  No  millionairess  was 
ever  more  fond  of  Paris  gowns  than 
Kate  was  of  her  Mother  Hubbards. 
All  of  her  wages  went  for  these 
and  peppermint  lozenges.  The  lat- 
ter she  devoured  in  quantities,  the 
strong  biting  quality  pleasing  her 
taste  immensely.  She  was  always 
good-natured,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
tent and  very  fond  of  all  of  us,  and 
we  found  many  good  qualities  in 
her.  Any  time  of  night  she  would 
prepare  a  supper  for  the  man  of 
the  house,  whose  business  made  his 
dining  very  uncertain.  No  day  was 
so  burning  hot  but  she  would  will- 
ingly S°  out  in  it  to  perform  any 
errand  or  work  for  me,  and  she 
would  perspire  almost  to  melting 
to  iron  garments  most  beautifully, 
because  I  admired  them.  But  all  the 
time  there  was  an  undercurrent  of 
longing  and  homesickness  for  her 
people  and  their  food  and  for  the 
mountains  that  she  could  not  hide. 
She  would  stand  like  a  statue,  look- 
ing westward  with  her  hands  shad- 
ing her  eyes  and  sigh  would  follow 
sigh.  "Over  there — my  home — my 
people,"  she  would  sometimes  say, 
but  would  turn  to  her  work  and  plod 
<>n  apparently  satisfied.  "Wish  I 
had  acorn  soup  to-day."  she  often 
said,  and  as  often  told  me  how  it 
was  made.  She  could  have  known 
but    little  of   rancher's   lite,    for   her 
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life  had  been  with  white  people,  so 
her  homesickness  and  longing  must 
have  been  innate.  Apparently  she 
took  great  interest  in  all  of  us. 
When  the  man  of  the  house  was 
away  on  long  trips,  she  would 
watch  for  him,  and  when  it  grew  late 
and  he  came  not,  she  would  go  out 
into  the  road  and  lie  down  with  her 
ear  to  the  ground,  and  listen  for  the 
horse's  hoof  beats.  Sometimes  she 
would  say,  "He  not  come,"  and 
seemed  worried.  Again  she  would 
say,  "He  come  soon,"  and  begin  to 
prepare  supper  for  him.  For  me  she 
had  much  admiration,  and  my  fair 
skin  and  my  hair  were  always  a 
wonder  and  delight  to  her.  Once 
she  touched  my  arm,  and  said  :"Jes' 
like  a  lily;  elil  be  dat  faau  to  if  elil 
jes'  wear  my  bonnet,"  and  laughed 
merrily  at  the  idea.  For  the  Little 
Man  she  always  had  time  for  kindly 
ways  and  words.  Her  slowness  was 
exasperating  at  times,  but  her  good 
qualities  overbalanced.  The  months 
had  gone  until  six  had  passed,  and 
the  Mother  Hubbards  had  multi- 
plied and  a  cheap  hat  or  two  had 
been  added  to  her  wardrobe,  and 
she  was  now  doing  the  laundry  in 
four  days  instead  of  five,  and  all 
seemed  peaceful  and  prosperous. 
She  had  looked  toward  her  home 
and  her  people  and  sighed  until  I 
thought  it  a  part  of  her  daily  devo- 
tidn — as  the  Buddhist,  wherever  he 
be,  turns  his  face  toward  Buddha 
when  he  prays.  But  back  of  her 
apparent  contentment  there  was 
genuine  home-sickness,  and  she 
told  me  that  she  must  now  go  to 
the  Rancherie  for  a  visit.  I  tried 
to  persuade  her  not  to  go,  but  felt 
that  she  could  not  stand  their  filth 
and  squalor,  and  that  she  would 
soon  return  to  me.  So  she  went  to 
the  mountains,  to  her  people  and  her 
beloved  acorn  soup.  I  was  both  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  -when  she 
did  not  return  as  I  expected,  and 
hoped  that  she  would.    Time  flew  by 


as  it  always  does,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing fall  the  town  was  decorated  (?) 
with  posters  and  bills  announcing 
the  coming  of  a  circus.  This  was 
as  much  of  an  event  in  that  country 
in  those  days  as  a  Worlds'  Fair  is 
now  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  held, 
only  it  does  not  last  as  long.  For 
days  before  the  great  event  the 
population  of  the  country  for  miles 
would  arrive,  some  camping  out  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  some 
doing  the  swell  act  of  going  to  the 
hotel,  while  others  visited  their 
friends. 

On  the  day  before  the  circus, 
Wahula  Indians  arrived  and  pre- 
pared a  camp  a  short  distance  from 
my  home.  I  was  in  great  need  of 
Kate,  with  all  her  slowness,  and  I 
went  to  their  camping  place  to  ask 
for  her,  never  thinking  that  she 
would  tell  me  of  herself.  I  cannot 
describe  my  surprise  when  I  found 
that  the  fat,  waddling,  dirty  squaw 
that  came  toward  me  was  Kate.  An 
old,  dirty  dress,  short,  narrow  and 
faded,  had  taken  the  place  of  her 
clean  Mother  Hubbard.  An  old, 
faded  blue  apron  and  a  red  ban- 
danna handkerchief  upon  her  head 
completed  her  costume,  with  a  pair 
of  worn  carpet  slippers  upon  her 
feet.  I  tried  not  to  show  surprise 
and  disgust,  and  asked  her  about 
herself.  "She  married,"  she  an- 
nounced; "married  my  uncle." 
Again  I  stifled  surprise,  and  asked 
where  her  good  clothes  were.  "I 
loss  'em  all,"  she  said ;  "gamble — > 
loss  'em  all."  She  turned  from  me 
without  showing  any  feeling  of 
shame  or  regret,  or  anything,  but 
had  seemed  a  bit  toppy  about  her 
marriage.  In  her  matrimonial  bliss 
she  had  evidently  lost  her  love  for 
Mother  Hubbards  and  peppermint 
lozenges.  I  looked  back  after  a  few 
steps  and  she  was  squatted  down  in 
the  dust  and  fox-tail  grass,  the  typi- 
cal squaw.  Truly,  "Once  an  Indian, 
always   an   Indian." 


WAITING    FOR    THE    RAIN 


BY    WILL    G.    TAFFINDER 


THE  rainy  season  in  this  part  of 
Mexico  (the  Bajio)  commences 
in  the  middle  of  June.  From 
January  on  the  temperature  grows 
warmer  and  the  skies  bluer.  After 
the  few  days  of  rain  which  usually 
comes  in  January  or  February,  the 
clouds  grow  fewer  and  fewer,  until 
in  April  the  sun  rises  and  sets  week 
in  and  out,  in  a  sky  absolutely  cloud- 
less and  blue  as  the  "bloom  of  the 
fairy  flax."  In  May  the  noon-tide 
heat  becomes  oppressive,  although 
the  nights  and  mornings  are  cool. 
Vegetation  dies  and  the  face  of  the 
country  becomes  a  study  in  brown, 
that  peculiar,  thirsty,  dusty,  dun 
color  which  tells  so  plainly  '  of 
drought. 

The  mesquite  trees  and  the  cactus 
alone  retain  sufficient  life  to  remain 
green. 

In  the  hot  noon-day  the  moun- 
tains shimmer  in  the  distance,  a 
multi-colored,  sharp-set  silhouette 
against  the  blue  sky  beyond. 

All  through  the  day  the  sunlight 
makes  an  ever-changing  panorama 
of  lights  and  shades,  and  plays  an 
everlasting  symphony,  grand  in  its 
various  tones  of  color  a-down  the 
sides  of  old  "Giganti." 

The  peons  move  lazily  in  the  heat. 
The  oxen  toil  slowly  at  the  plow, 
with  heads  hanging  low.  The  very 
hum  of  insect  life,  so  marked  in 
Mexico,  seemed  stilled  at  noon-tide. 

June  has  arrived.  A  slight  mist 
begins  to  gather  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  which  lose  their  sharp  out- 
line. A  little  cloud  or  two  floats  in 
the  sky,  white  and  fleecy  as  a  snow- 
flake. 

The  winds  commence  to  blow  in 
the  afternoons,  and  the  air  becomes 
dryer    and    more    oppressive.      The 


rancheros  now  seem  to  awaken 
again  to  work  deepening  ditches, 
finishing  plowing,  mending  roofs, 
and  getting  everything  in  trim,  for 
with  the  rains  comes  the  seed  time. 

Since  the  last  rainy  season  ended 
in  September,  nothing  has  been 
done ;  roofs  have  become  leaky,  ar- 
royos  choked  with  debris,  adobe 
walls  weakened  by  the  last  season's 
rains,  have  fallen,  and  now  it  is 
necessary  to  work,  for  when  it  rains 
here  it  rains,  and  no  work  can  be 
done,   except  between   whiles. 

Mexican-like,  everything  that  can 
be  left  undone  has  remained  in  that 
quiescent  state  until  now,  and  only 
ten  days  remain  of  the  "dry  season." 
In  eighteen  years  the  rains  have 
commenced  but  three  years  in  May, 
and  of  the  other  fifteen  years  a  great 
percentage  makes  it  a  safe  calcula- 
tion that  it  will  rain  between  the 
ioth  and  15th  of  June;  hence  now 
the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 

The  clouds  gather  and  roll  up  be- 
fore the  wind,  no  longer  soft  and 
fleecy,  but  huge,  black,  ugly  masses, 
twisting  and  turning  as  if  lashed  to 
fury  by  the  winds  of  the  gathering 
storm.  The  hills  and  mountains  for 
hours  at  a  time  are  lost  to  view,  or 
appear  as  shadows  seen  through  the 
leaden  gray  mist. 

Myriads  of  beautiful  insects 
spring  into  life,  and  invade  the 
houses — gorgeous  moths  in  all  col- 
ors and  sizes,  from  the  death's-head, 
6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  wing, 
down  to  the  common  "miller." 
Gaudy  hugs  that  (lash  in  the  sun- 
light like  an  emerald,  and  butterflies 
with  rain-bow  colored  wings  that 
live   but    for   a   day. 

The  birds,  which  a  few  days  ago 
made  music  in  the  trees,  are  gone, 
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and  the  brilliant  red  flash  of  the 
"tutubase,"  as  it  flew  from  tree  to 
tree,  like  a  forked  flame,  is  seen  no 
more.  The  last  of  the  chiles  are  har- 
vested, and  gradually  comes  the 
feeling  that  everything  is  ready. 
Then  follows  a  day  or  two  of  sun- 
shine, the  last  expiring  struggle  of 
strength  of  the  dying  summer.  Then 
another  day  of  clouds,  and  at  night 
as  we  sit  gasping  for  the  cool  night 
air,  the  lightning  is  seen  in  the  hori- 
zon, while  the  light  from  countless 
fire-flies  seem  but  the  reflection  of 
the  electric  flashes. 

We  think,  "To-morrow  it  will 
rain,"  and  long  for  it,  for  with  the 
rain  comes  cooler  weather  and  re- 
freshing  breezes. 

To-morrow  comes,  and  brings 
more  heat  and  a  more  intense  quiet? 
and  as  we  greet  the  passing  ran- 
chero  he  pants  "manana — "to-mor- 
row it  will  rain" — from  beneath  his 
wide  sombrero,  as  he  calms  his  high- 
strung  horse. 

Life  seems  suspended  now,  so 
fierce  is  the  heat,  and  we  live  by  an 
effort;  a  strained,  tense  feeling  of 
expectancy  that  is  painful  in  its  in- 
tensity takes  possession  of  us  as 
each  night  the  unspoken  question  is 
reaa  in  the  eyes  and  answered  in 
one  word:  "Manana." 

The  morning  dawns  bright  and 
cloudless;  the  dogs  seek  the  shade, 
panting  with  the  heat;  the  fowls  lie 
in  the  dust  under  the  rose  bushes ; 
the  fields"  look  dryer  and  browner 
than  ever;  the  dust  is  more  stinging 
and  the  glare  of  the  sun  more  blind- 
ing— even  the  cactus  is  wrinkled 
and  the  mesquite  leaves  are  droop- 
ing. 

After  breakfast  the  clouds  begin 
to  gather.  As  we  mount  our  horses 
for  the  daily  ride  around  the  ranch 
we  note  they  are  restless  and  paw, 


snort  and  sniff.  Ere  another  one- 
half  hour  the  sky  is  a  mass  of  pur- 
ple, black  clouds,  and  the  heat 
seems  more  intense.  As  we  turn 
homeward,  our  ear  catches  the  faint, 
far-off  rumble  of  sound,  which  we 
hope  is  thunder.  Then  we  see  a 
flash  of  lightning,  then  hear  the  clap 
of  what  we  know  is  the  sound  our 
.hearts  long  for,  the  herald  of  the 
coming  storm — thunder.  We  lift 
our  sombrero  and  wipe  the  trickling 
perspiration,  and  feel— can  it  be! 
No  !  Yes  !  A  drop  of  rain  upon  the 
cheek !  We  look  to  the  mountains ; 
they  are  enveloped  in  whirling, 
seething,  inky  black  clouds.  The 
wind  comes  with  a  cool,  refreshing, 
puff,  followed  by  a  low  soughing, 
and  then  ere  we  expect  it  the  sky  is 
cut  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  so 
close  that  our  horses  shy — and  crash 
comes  the  thunder;  an  instant  after- 
ward we  are  galloping  on  in  a 
down-pour  of  rain,  a  veritable  sheet. 
Off  we  gallop,  singing,  yelling, 
the  horses  bounding  and  prancing, 
and  the  dogs  barking  in  unison.  Ere 
we  ride  three  miles,  we  are  splash- 
ing through  rivulets,  and  are  often 
fetlock  deep  in  water.  Every  de- 
pression a  lake,  every  rut  a  rill,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  dripping 
tears  of  joy,  for  their  thirst  is 
over. 

We  feel  the  grateful,  reviving 
smell—the  incense  of  thirsty  mother 
earth  offered  up  in  thanks  for  the 
ram  on  nature's  altar.  As  we  ride 
in  through  the  gates,  wet  to  the  skin 
the  sun  sends  a  broad  beam  of  sun- 
light through  the  clouds;  the  birds 
are  twittering,  the  fowls  are  cluck- 
ing, while  in  our  hearts  is  felt  the 
indefinable,  indescribable  thrill  of 
renewed  life.  The  longing  is  ended, 
the  waiting  is  done,  and  we  are  glad 
—glad— for  the  rains  have  come 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   AN 

IMPRESSIONIST   PICTURE 


BY     CHARLTON    LAWRENCE     EDHOLM 


With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


FEW  cities  in  the  old  world  or 
the  new  impress  the  traveler 
at  first  glance  with  a  vivid, 
vigorous  sky  line,  or  profile,  as  does 
San  Francisco,  seen  from  the  bay. 
One  might  paint  this  profile  and  en- 
title it  "Portrait  of  a  City,"  for  not 
only  is  a  recognizable  likeness  of 
San  Francisco  to  be  had  from  this 
point  of  view,  but  also  a  general 
summing  up  of  its' character  and  his- 
tory, an  essential  in  all  portraits 
worthy  of  the  name,  whether  of 
men  or  places. 

As  to  character,  the  happy,  care- 
less strength  of  a  young  giant,  a 
Siegfried,  ignorant  of  fear,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  contour  of  the 
city,  from  the  sharply  outlined 
promontory  of  the  Golden  Gate  on 
the  north,  over  hills  of  rock  and 
towers  of  masonry  to  the  vast  blur 
of  smoke  on  the  south  that  tell  of 
mighty  industries.  Directly  ahead 
of  the  ferry  in  which  the  traveler 
from  the  East  makes  the  last  stage 
of  his  journey,  loom  the  two  most 
prominent  elevations  of  this  sky  line 
which  seem  to  stand  as  monuments 
of  the  old  city  of  St.  Francis  and  the 
new. 

Standing  for  the  past  is  the  whi- 
lom signal  station,  Telegraph  Hill, 
which,  split  from  summit  to  base, 
presents  a  sheer  cliff  of  seven  or 
eight  score  feet  to  the  bay.  In 
medieval  romances  we  read  of  the 
heroes  who  shattered  mountains 
with  a  single  stroke  of  the  sword ; 
that  may  be  imagination,  but  it  is 
truth   to  say   that   our   lusty  young 


mountain  carver  of  to-day,  not 
Siegfried  or  Roland,  but  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  done  more  than  simply 
slash  a  mountain  in  two;  one  of  the 
halves  he  has  swallowed,  and  he 
clamors  for  the  rest,  rocks,  trees, 
houses  and  all.  At  the  base  of  the 
hill  an  embodiment  of  this  swash- 
buckler stands  in  view  of  all  men ; 
to  commonplace  eyes  his  aspect  is 
that  of  a  rock  crusher,  just  as  to 
the  bourgeois  Sancho  Panza  the 
giants  were  mere  windmills,  but  I 
fancy  that  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  frail  dwellings  which  tremble 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  directly  over- 
head, the  machine  must  sometimes 
appear  like  an  ogre  with  angular 
frame  of  iron  and  massive  beams, 
wide-open  jaws  and  entrails  of  steel, 
who  uses  as  his  weapon  the  Thor's 
hammer  of  dynamite. 

Where  stood  the  hill  slope  now 
stand  the  partisans  of  our  young 
berserker,  warehouses  and  eleva- 
tors, mills  and  foundries,  from 
whose  smoke  stacks  flaunt  the  red 
and  black  banners  of  industry,  to- 
day's mightiest  captain ;  like  a  com- 
pany of  free  lances  the  bristling 
masts  on  the  water  front  rly  the 
pennons  of  every  nation,  for  they 
are  of  a  contingent  of  mercenaries 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
by  that  other  puissant  commander 
of  our  age,  called  Commerce. 

Many  a  pitched  battle,  both  legal 
and  physical,  has  been  fought  by 
the  adherents  of  the  old  order  and 
the  new,  for  the  hill-dwellers  de- 
fend their  homes  as  best  they  may 
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with  injunction  and  shot-gun,  while 
the  lowlanders  reach  for  every  yard 
of  ground  on  which  a  factory  may 
be  raised,  and  both  sides  abide  by 
that  world-old  creed  which  has  sur- 
vived the  rise  and  fall  of  less  funda- 
mental faiths,  "All's  fair  in  love  and 
war." 

Their  attitude  is  summed  up  in 
my  sketch  that  shows  the  brave  lit- 
tle houses  on  the  precipice  scowling 
down  on  the  huge  brick  warehouse, 
which  answers  with  a  symbol  in 
wrought  iron, .  a  dragon  spitting 
back  defiance  from  the  cornice  next 
the  hill  and  supporting  meanwhile 
the  flagstaff  of  its  house. 


is  at  present  a  slight  thing  compared 
to  the  colossal,  unfinished  hotel  be- 
side and  above  it  which  represents 
the  material  luxuries  demanded  by 
the  present  generation,  why,  who 
can  say  when  the  coming  wielders 
of  wealth  will  erect  a  shrine  of  art 
overtopping  the  Fairmount  even  as 
that  temple  of  luxury  overtops  those 
temples  of  trade,  the  huge  office 
buildings  at  its  base. 

Thus  do  the  two  hills  stand  for 
the  yesterday  and  to-morrow  of  San 
Francisco:  the  monuments  of  to- 
day are  found  in  the  hollow,  once 
(in  the  memory  of  living  men) 
known  by  the  pastoral,  idyllic  name 


They    grittily    hung    on. 

But  if  Telegraph  Hill  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  frontier  town  of  '49  that 
is  crumbling  into  the  dust  of  his- 
tory, Nob  Hill  stands  for  the  future 
glory  of  our  city,  which  no  doubt 
will  outshine  even  its  present  splen- 
dor. The  pinnacles  of  the  Art  In- 
stitute, once  a  pioneer's  mansion, 
now  gallery  for  the  fine  arts  and 
school  of  design  in  one,  point  to  the 
progress  of  our  people's  longing 
which  will  seek  satisfaction  when 
the  heavy  work  of  city  building  is 
done,  and  if  the  Hopkins  Institute 


of  Happy  Valley,  now  bearing  the 
brisk  title,  Mjarket  street.  Happy 
Valley — Market  street;  the  two 
names  side  by  side  make  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shepherd  boy  with 
goat-skin  garment,  Pan's  pipes, 
gourd  and  crook,  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  a  breezy  young  stock 
broker,  nattily  clad  in  sack  coat, 
creased  trowsers,  derby  hat  of  the 
latest  block,  and  the  newest  weave 
and  shade  of  golf  shirt  below  his 
crisp  neckwear.  Who  would  guess 
that  these  names  aptly  characterized 
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each  in  its  time  the  very  same  spot ! 
Happy  Valley  and  Market  street ; 
the  rustic  lad  developed  into  the 
man  of  the  world. 

Yes,  it  stands  for  the  present;  the 
pastoral  vale  now  resembles  a  river 
bed  flooded  daily  with  rushing,  rest- 
less cataract  of  humanity,  or  so  it 
appears  to  the  newcomer  who  takes 
passage  on  the  cable-towed  craft 
that  ply  up  and  down  its  course, 
and  on  either  bank  of  this  river  loom 
vast  warehouses  and  the  towering 
money-mills  of  office  buildings 
where  clear-brained  men  of  affairs 
direct  the  stream  of  human  energy 
into  turbines  thrt  generate  the 
power   of    die   present — money. 

But  it  is  not  the  money-mills  and 
millers  that  the  traveler  for  pleas- 
ure journeys  from  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  continent  to  see.  Why  should 
he?  The  rich  ye  have  always  with 
you,  there  as  here,  and  if  they  are 
the  only  sights  worth  his  while,  he 
must  find  another  guide: 

My  wanderings  would  lead  him 
rather  to  the  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  city,  where  its  unique  charac- 
teristics are  found ;  to  the  other  end 
of  Kearny  street,  for  instance,  just 
before  it  climbs  Telegraph  Hill, 
where  the  new,  exuberant  far  West 
jostles  that  old,  old,  still  farther 
West  which  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  the  far  East.  The  latest  Parisian 
gown  of  the  French  adventuress  is 
here  seen  in  rivalry  with  Chinese 
styles,  dating  I  don't  know  how 
many  centuries  back.  In  fact,  you 
will  have  to  consult  an  antiquary 
who  makes  the  Orient  his  specialty 
if  you  really  care  to  learn  whether 
that  arabesque  pattern  of  tnany- 
hued  silk,  which  is  sewn  diagonally 
across  the  blouse  of  yonder  Celes- 
tial belle,  was  designed  in  the 
period  B.  C.  or  A.  D.  He  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  the  difference  in 
age  (within  a  century  or  two)  be- 
tween the  bound-foot  girl's  embroid- 
ered slipper  and  the  courtesan's 
French  heel;  between  the  smooth, 
polished    coiffure    which    the    ebon- 


haired  maid  prefers  and  the  perox- 
ide and  pompadour  affected  by  her 
blondined  sister;  on  the  plaza  the 
centuries  as  well  as  the  races  rub 
shoulders. 

After  the  refined  art  and  tawdry 
squalor  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  all 
steeped  in  the  fascinating,  repelling 
mystery  of  the  Orient,  I  might  show 
my  traveler  a  panoramic  marine 
view — the  Golden  Gate,  the  islands 
and  mountains  of  the  bay,  from  the 
top  of  Russian  Hill,  for  a  whiff  of 
salt  air  would  be  gratefui  after  the 
odors   underground. 

Then  after  a  glance  at  the  artis- 
tic, ultra-modern  homes  and  into 
the  hanging  gardens  of  these  cliff 
dwellings,  where  tropical  flowers, 
date  palms  and  the  green  plumes  of 
the  banana  flourish  all  the  winter 
through,  I  should  lead  him  down 
into  some  of  the  drowsy,  unfre- 
quented streets  of  the  Mexican 
quarter,  where  "manana"  is  the 
motto  that  might  be  inscribed  on 
the  doors,  as  "push"  and  "pull"  are 
writ  large  on  every  entrance  to  the 
halls  of  business  and  politics  in  the 
American  section  of  the  tow.i 

The  dark  shops  hereabon'.  with 
their  display  of  weird  eaLables, 
mostly  pepper,  quaintly  decorated 
pottery  and  odd  manikins  of  painted 
clay  (types  in  miniature  of  Mexican 
life,  usually  pleasing,  sometimes 
shockingly  so),  woiud  interest  my 
tourist,  I  am  sure ;  if  not,  I  should 
drop  him  at  the  first  car  line,  for  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  breath  to 
speak  to  him  of  the  world-commerce 
and  gigantic  industries  of  our  city, 
and  then  by  way  of  contrast  point 
out  the  tamal  :  factory  with  its  three 
or  four  listless  operatives  tying  by 
hand  their  corn-husk  bundles  of 
meal  and  chicken,  while  they  chat 
lazily  and  smoke  cigarettes.  Or  the 
rope  walk  in  a  picturesque  back  al- 
1<-\  where  a  leathern-faced  Mexican 
and  a  brown  lad  are  proprietor,  ar- 
tisans  and  office  Force  together,  and 
a  clumsy  wooden  wheel  run  by  one- 
1">\    power   the     only     machinery. 
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Here  are  twisted  horsehair  lariats 
of  remarkable  strength,  but  I  don't 
think  the  number  produced  in  a 
year  would  be  too  vast  for  the  hu- 
man mind  to  comprehend  without 
diagrams. 


In  the  Latin  Quarter. 

Then  if  my  acquaintance  trusted 
me  sufficiently  to  follow,  I  should 
lead  him  through  a  tunnel-like  pas- 
sage in  a  squalid  hotel  of  the  Latin 
quarter,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
would  find  a  dark  court,  several  feet 
below  street  level,  and  a  half  dozen 
swarthy,  brigand-looking  youths 
playing  a  game  similar  to  bowls, 
with  much  argument  and  gesticula- 
tion. The  sport  might  not  interest 
him  greatly,  but  the  interweaving 
of  light  and  shadow  in  the  dusky 
court,  the  flash  of  polished  spheres, 
the  gleam  of  white  teeth,  the  glow 
of  scarlet  sash  among  the  players ; 
their  agile  movements  contrasting 
with  the  silence  and  impassive  mien 
of  the  onlookers,  who,  leaning  on 
the  railing,  showed  as  a  row  of  grim 
silhouettes  against  the  dusty  sky- 
light ;  all  these  and  the  groups  at  the 
tables  beyond,  drinking,  gaming, 
discussing  the  latest  affray  in  their 


circle,  might  please  my  friend  if  he 
had  a  taste  for  the  romantic. 

From  this  resort,  if  we  escaped 
alive,  our  way  would  naturally  lead 
upward,  for  we  should  find  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
not  the  side  overlooking  the  water, 
but  the  slope  toward  the  city  that 
must  be  climbed  laboriously  with 
the  help  of  cleats  nailed  across  the 
sidewalks,  and  a  frequent  flight  of 
stairs,  for  steep  is  the  ascent  as  the 
road  to  fame.  Not  far  above  the 
base  are  rambling  old  tenements 
that  overhang  half-lighted  ravines 
of  alleys.  These  are  still  further 
darkened  by  festoons  of  gay  colored 
garments  hung  from  eave  to  eave 
and  window  to  window  across  the 
chasm.  Many  a  freshly-washed  un- 
dersuit  shakes  agile  legs  in  a  dance 
in  midair.  It  is  called  Little  Italy, 
with  right.  Occasional  pots  and 
window  boxes  contain  growing 
plants,  carnations  dear  to  the  south- 
ern heart;  the  air  is  redolent  with 
the  fruity  smell  of  crushed  grapes, 
for  nearly  every  other  cellar  is  a 
wine  vault,  and  through  doors  ajar 
one  may  glimpse  the  rows  of  purple 
casks. 

If  my  friend,  the  traveler  for 
pleasure,  is  fortunate  enough  to 
strike  the  right  moment,  he  may 
chance  on  such  a  pleasant  incident 
as  befell  me  the  last  time  I  climbed 
the  hill. 

A  sudden  turn  brought  me  into 
such  a  narrow,  crooked  lane,  over- 
flowing with  laughter  and  the  spar- 
row-like twittering  of  young  voices. 
But  they  were  not  sparrows  in  ap- 
pearance, these  brightly-clad  child- 
ren of  Little  Italy.  On  the  contrary 
they  outshone  many  a  bird-of-para- 
dise  in  their  holiday  garments  of 
pink,  cherry  and  vivid  green;  not 
over-clean,  most  of  them,  for  they 
were  scrambling  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  under  the  wheels  of  the 
hack  that  almost  filled  it,  and  even 
under  the  horse's  hoofs,  in  pursuit 
of  a  largess  of  bon-bons  frequently 
showered   from    a    certain    doorway 
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that  was  the  center  of  all  this  riot 
of  sound  and  color. 

I  was  told  that  a  christening  was 
being  celebrated  within. 

The  windows  of  this  house  were 
continually   being   shut   and   imme- 


out  of  windows,  sitting  on  door- 
steps, squatting  in  groups  on  the 
curb ;  with  their  feet  in  the  gutter, 
they  chatted,  nibbled  sweetmeats 
and  fondled  or  nursed  "their  babies, 
which  were  swaddled  just  like  the 


From    little    Italy. 

diately  opened  to  allow  some  laugh- 
ing face  of  lustrous-eyed  girl  or  an- 
nointed  and  boutonierred  uncle  or 
godfather,  to  shout  an  invitation 
to  the  neighbor  woman  across  the 
street.    They  were  all  there,  leaning 


della  Robbia  bambini,  but  with  the 
addition  of  bright  pink  scarfs  flung 
over  their  heads  to  give  the  dash 
of  color. 

The    swaddled    infants    were   the 
only  ones  who  did  not  scramble  for 
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the  candies;  all  the  children  of 
larger  size  tumbled  and  grasped  for 
them,  and  the  lucky  ones  were  bulg- 
ing in  every  pocket  with  sugared  al- 
monds, for  which  they  gambled  and 
bartered  between  the  sweet  show- 
ers. 

In  this  manner  some  of  the  adroit 
speculators  had  gathered  vast 
wealth  of  sugar-plums,  more  or  less 
dirty  and  broken,  or  even  sticky 
from  a  farewell  surreptitious  suck- 
ing by  the  loser.  Their  winnings 
they  swung  in  grey  handkerchiefs 
or  carried  in  their  caps  when  the 
pockets  could  hold  no  more.  A  lit- 
ter of  trampled  sugar  sprinkled  the 
pavement. 

"Come  in,  everybody !"  thus  in 
Italian  and  English  exclaimed  the 
happy  father,  appearing  first  at  the 
window,  then  at  the  door,  and  beck- 
oning with  both  hands.  "Come  in," 
called  the  grandmother  and  aunt  in 
duo,  "Come  in,  everybody !"  And 
under  this  pressure  the  ladies  arose, 
gathered  up  their  infants,  leaving 
the  toddlers  outside  with  unconcern, 
and  as  even  I,  a  stranger,  had  re- 
ceived a  direct  invitation,  we  all 
entered  the  narrow,  dark  passage 
of  the  house  of  rejoicing. 

It  led  far  back  into  a  dusky  kit- 
chen, where  the  principal  adornment 
consisted  of  four  wallsful  of  scarlet 
peppers  drying  in  festoons,  then 
rightabout  face  into  the  diminutive 
bedroom,  where  it  seemed  the  whole 
neighborhood  was  gathered,  or 
rather  the  feminine  half,  for  there 
was  but  a  sprinkling  of  males  pres- 
ent. 

As  one  of  these  rare  birds,  I  was 
most  cordially  greeted  by  the  happy 
father,  who  at  once  insisted  on  my 
imbibing  a  perfumed  drink  from 
thimble-size  tumbler  to  the  health  of 
the  newcomer,  and  afterward  par- 
taking of  Italian  sausage  and  cake 
to  the  same  good  intent,  and  then 
of  capping  the  mixture  with  beer 
from  a  foaming  buckel  :  at  which 
noint  f  u  -is  fi  ireed  to  cry" :  "lb  »ld  ! 
En<  •l-'h  !" 


I  was  then  ushered  into  the  front 
room,  where  lay  the  cause  of  all  this 
joy — a  wee  bundle  of  white  linen 
and  lace,  patent  leather  shoes  and 
elaborate  frilled  bonnet,  under 
which  finery  was  a  tiny,  swarthy 
baby  girl,  named  Theresfe.  How 
tired  she  was  from  this  hubbub  of 
welcome,  I  could  see  by  the  droop- 
ing eyelids  over  liquid  orbs,  lumin- 
ous as  two  tiny  black  suns. 

To  my  admiring  expressions  the 
father  purred,  of  course,  and  wrhen 
I  told  him  I  had  a  two-year-old  boy 
at  home,  "One!"  he  exclaimed;  "I 
gotta  seex  alreada !" 

And  I  believe  that  if  it  were  the 
twelfth,  the  newcomer  would  be 
welcomed  as  jubilantly  as  the  first. 
May  she  live  to  see  her  own  little 
Therese  made  welcome  and  her  little 
Therese's  Therese,  is  the  good  wish 
with  which  I  would  repay  the  over- 
brimming hospitality  of  the  parents 
who  invited  the  whole  world  to  re- 
joice with  them  on  their  day  of 
gladness. 

If  we  persevere  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  we  will  find  the  Irish  in  posses- 
sion, a  hardy  race,  the  adventurous 
builders  and  defenders  of  homes 
that  perch  like  sea-birds'  nests  on 
the  edge  of  a  crag. 

Where  there  is  a  slope  overlook- 
ing the  bay,  it  is  so  precipitous  that 
only  by  riving  stairways  can  one 
mount  it.  Looking  down  such  a 
street,  one  sees  the  houses  appar- 
ently scaling  the  hill  in  the  manner 
of  soldiers  storming  a  high  wall  by 
mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

To  me  these  landmarks  appear 
not  as  shanties  cumbering  the  hill- 
sides with  unsightly  angularities  of 
frame,  shabbiness  of  paint,  or  even 
lack  of  that  garment  of  the  house. 
Like  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
and  the  Tyrol,  they  are  hardened  to 
a  nakedness  of  the  joints  that  be- 
comes them  well,  and  their  gaunt- 
ness  is  that  of  the  mountaineer. 
Supported     on     Wooden     uprights, 

long,  sinewy  legs  that  dig  their  toes 
into   the    down    slope,    they    hang   on 


The  old  and  the   new. 


with  tooth  and  nail ;  buffeted  by 
winds,  drenched  by  every  rain,  for 
there  is  no  sheltered  side  up  there, 
muffled  in  sea  fogs,  menaced  by 
landslides  that  may  hurl  them  to 
destruction,  yet  they  persist,  grittily 
hanging  on. 

And  along  what  goat  paths,  fol- 
lowing the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
scamper  the  young  scions  of  these 
houses,  fearless  of  the  slip  of  foot 
that  would  send  them  crashing 
down  more  than  seven  score  feet  to 
the  floor  of  the  quarry.  But  like 
their  parental  shanties,  they  hang 
on. 

Not  all  these  cliff  dwellings  are 
of  humble  appearance ;  indeed, 
some  are  veritable  mansions  in  the 
skies,  but  their  day  of  glory  is  over 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  given 
over  to  decay.  One  of  these  relics 
of  the  hill's  prosperity  which  stands 
directly  above  the  fire-belching 
smoke-stack  of  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  has  been  sacked  and  pil- 
laged by  young  vandals  until  it  pre- 
sents a  tragic  aopearance.  The 
pretty  garden  is  laid  waste,  the 
paths  and  steps  at  the  gateway 
choked  with  weeds  and  debris,  most 
of  the  palms  are  uprooted,  and  the 
survivors  become  tether  stakes  for 


goats,  who  nibble  the  rosebuds  bc- 
iore  they   can  blossom. 

To  enter  the  house,  one  must 
scramble  through  dismantled  win- 
dow or  door  openings,  for  steps  and 
veranda  have  been  carried  away 
piecemeal;  even  the  roof  of  the 
porch  has  been  robbed  of  its  sup- 
porting posts  and  projects,  hanging 
by  its  nails  over  the  empty  portal. 
Fragments  of  carved  stone  are  scat- 
tered over  the  floor;  roses,  fruits, 
garlands  of  polished  marble;  re- 
mains of  the  ornate  mantle  pieces 
admired  by  our  grandfathers. 

The  old  mansion  is  a  ruin,  as 
touching  to  me  as  the  medieval  cas- 
tles, which  awaken,  even  in  the 
breast  of  the  personally  conducted 
tourist,  such  pensive  reflections  on 
the  mournful  text :  "Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, saith  the  preacher,  all  is  van- 
ity." For  although  these  walls  were 
erected  but  yesterday,  in  perspec- 
tive of  world-history,  still  they  have 
been  the  scene  of  melodramas, 
comedies  and  tragedies  of  human 
life;  and  now  belong  irrevocably  to 
the  past. 

That  is  the  charm  which  haunts 
all  ruins,  even  the  most  recent — the 
Past.  She  is  a  pale,  beautiful  spirit 
composed       of       moonbeams       and 
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poetry;  romance  is  her  garment; 
her  Midas-touch  transmuces  the 
common  clay  to  gold;  golden- 
mailed  knights,  golden-tressed  hero- 
ines, who  to  their  own  generation 
were  no  such  thing,  but  very  ordi- 
nary mortals. 

We  have  the  habit  of  looking  to 
the  old  world  for  the  picturesque, 
and  even  though  we  begin  to  real- 
ize (thanks  to  the  advertising  bu- 
reau of  the  railroad),  that  in  gran- 
deur of  landscape  the  Rockies  offer 
more  than  the  Alps ;  Niagara  more 
than  the  Rhine  Falls,  and  the  Red- 
woods more  than  the  Black  Forest, 
we  have  yet  to  open  our  eyes  r,i 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque  in 
our  cities,  which  is  the  work  not 
alone  of  nature,  but  of  art,  of  mel- 
lowing time  and  of  history. 

For  it  is  not  merely  in  the  added 
piquancy  of  sky  line  that  a  ruin 
gives  the  finishing  touch  we  call 
romance  to  a  rugged  cliff.  It  is  a 
link  connecting  us  with  a  race  that 
struggled,  conquered,  made  history 
— and  passed  away. 

In  what  incredibly  brief  time  has 
San  Francisco  seen  the  rise  and  fall 
of  such  makers  of  history — the  red 
men,  the  padres,  the  Mexicans,  and 
then  that  final  onrush  of  adventur- 
ous argonauts  who  found  brush, 
sand  and  swamp  where  our  city 
now  stands,  conquered  the  races 
who  were  here,  divided  their  posses- 
sions, not  without  violence,  over- 
ran their  country,  built  themselves 
mansions  with  gold  wrenched  from 
a  virgin  land,  flourished — and 
passed  away ! 

From  this  peak  was  formerly  sig- 
naled news  of  every  arriving  ship ; 
in  those  days  the  hill  was  the  focus 
of  many  anxious  eyes.  In  later  days 
a  castle  that  would  have  adorned 
the  pages  of  Ivanhoe  dominated  the 
summit.  It  was  no  stone  fortress, 
though  at  times,  twilight  and  dis- 
tance lent  it  that  aspect,  but  a  pleas- 
ure resort  that  failed  to  attract,  for 


in  its  later  years  it  was  a  deserted, 
rickety  barrack,  so  frail  that  the 
blaze  wmich  finally  destroyed  it,  left 
but  a  Sprinkling  of  ashes.  It  left 
hardly  more  trace  than  a  scenery 
castle  which  is  removed  at  the  close 
of  an  act.  Rocks,  a  bit  of  causeway, 
and  a  grove  of  trees  alone  remain, 
so  ephemeral  are  our  landmarks. 

A  mighty  symphony  rises  to  the 
traveler  who  rests  and  listens  on 
the  fringe  of  the  grove.  The  deep, 
monotonous  whirr  and  rumble  of 
wheels,  the  brassy  crescendo  of  the 
factory  siren,  the  hoarse  note  of  the 
steamer  signals,  form,  the  subdued 
accompaniment  to  a  leading  motive 
that  rises  sweet  and  clear  and  melo- 
dious above  all  other  songs  of  the 
great  city — the  laughter  of  children 
at  play.  Yes,  from  here  it  sounds 
as  if  the  whole  city  were  populated 
with  children,  and  every  one  of 
them  bubbling  over  with  joy.  Here 
on  the  slope  of  Telegraph  Hill  it  is 
they  who  must  take  the  place  of 
flower  and  streamlet  and  bird  carol 
all  the  year  round,  and  with  such 
a  perpetual  Spring  Song  does  our 
race  greet  the  future. 

It  is  fascinating  to  rest  at  the 
very  summit  and  watch  lights  flash 
through  the  darkness  as  it  rises 
mysteriously  from  the  hollow,  for 
while  it  is  day  overhead,  already  the 
panorama  at  your  feet  is  blurred 
and  shadowy,  only  the  bold  contour 
of  the  hills  looming  well-defined 
against   the    golden   sky. 

The  gold  tarnishes  and  grows 
dull ;  then  the  lights  of  this  pleasure 
loving  city  sparkle  through  the 
mist  and  smoke  and  night  as  jew- 
els might  shimmer  through  the 
mantilla  of  some  dusky  beauty  of 
old  Yerba  Buena,  or  perhaps  'tis 
the  flash  of  fireflies  caught  in  her 
hair.  At  this  hour  she  smiles,  and 
invites  her  guest  to  descend  from 
reveries  of  the  oast  and  future  to 
the  joys  of  the  Here  and  Now. 

Who  could  withstand? 
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A    VEGETABLE   TRAMP 
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AMERICAN  and  European 
botanists,  after  much  discus- 
sion, have  long  since  decided 
that  the  "snow  plant"  (Sarcodes 
sanguinary),  is  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  the  pine  tree,  or  conifer, 
family.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  show  that  it  is  not  parasitic  in 
any  particular.  These  acute  observ- 
ers were  deceived. 

It  is  more  than  plant,  yet  not  ani- 
mal ;  since  it  moves  beneath  the  sur- 
face, vegetable  mole  may  suggest 
an  idea  of  its  habit,  or  that  it  may 
evolute  to  an  animal  later — who 
knows?  It  is  as  erratic  as  a  grizzly 


bear,  no  two  plants,  apparently,  do- 
ing the  same  twice  alike. 

It  is  a  heath  plant,  and  like  all 
such,  thrives  best  in  shade,  but. 
ever  at  extremes,  it  simply  abhors 
direct  sun  rays,  actually  covering  it- 
self in  disgust,  shame  or  pain. 

Boughs  cut  away,  admitting  direct 
sunlight  to  fall  upon  the  ground  be- 
neath which  lies  a  snow  plant, 
causes  its  circumference  of  roots  to 
enlarge,  bulging  up  the  soil,  and,  as 
the  bud  appears,  soil  and  leaves  are 
thus  tumbled  or  pushed  over  it,  and 
when  increased  growth  makes  this 
impossible,  it  as  usual  does  the 
next  best  sensible  thing  to  do — dies 
and  sloughs  to  a  little  beneath  the 
surface,  and  repeats  this,  I  know  not 
for  how  long  a  time  or  how  often. 

Its  height  is  8  to  12  inches,  but  in 
rich  soil  and  south  slopes  it  reaches 
that  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  3  or  4  inches 
in  diameter.  If,  after  having  well 
established  itself,  all  shade  is  re- 
moved, it  sometimes  reduces  its 
stock  to  the  thickness  of  one's  little 
finger,  and  of  almost  the  density  of 
wood,  and  in  other  ways  changes 
its  appearance,  until  scarcely  recog- 
nizable as  a  snow  plant. 

"Snow  plant"  is  a  misnomer ;  I 
never  saw  one  growing  within  a 
mile  of  continuous  snow — often 
near  snow  drifts. 

Its  color  is  brilliant  red,  and  that 
it  is  not  more  dependent  upon  snow 
than  other  flowering  plants  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  several  such 
in  the  same  locality  have  reached 
full  bloom  or  matured  seeds  before 
the  snow  plant  has  shown  itself 
above  the  ground. 
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It  makes  its  appearance  in  early 

spring,    the   exact   time      dependent 

upon  richness,  warmth  of  soil,  etc., 

as  a  fiery  red  cone,  apex  first,  about 

,  the  size  of  one's  thumb-end. 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead"  that-  he  will  stop  not  or 
turn  aside  to  gaze  upon  and  marvel 
at  this  glorious  blazing  vegetable 
ruby — this  nearly  sentient  thing? 
It  has  a  certain  sense  that  en- 
ables it  to  propagate  its  species  un- 
der unusual  conditions,  and  after  its 
neighbors  have  succumbed;  and,  af- 
ter all,  this  sense  of  the  soul  is  the 
standard  by  which  even  mankind 
is  truly  estimated. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  joy,  and  as  food.  Cooke'd  as  is 
asparagus,  it  is  more  palatable,  and 
is  said  to  be  more  nutritious.  The 
older  or  deeper  portions  of  the  stem 
are  bitter  to  taste — hence  .the  buds 
and  but  2  or  3  inches  of  the  stock 
should  be  used  as  food.  From  sur- 
face downward  it  shades,  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  from  a  brilliant  red 
to  white,  and  creamy  white.  Its 
length  of  life  is  at  least  7  or  8  years. 
It   may   live   much    longer. 

During  the  first  5  or  6  years  (or 
more)  it  appears  as  a  single  stock, 
but  during  the  last  3  or  4  years  of 
its  life,  it  increases  to  a  cluster  of 
white,  watery  roots,  fiery  sub-soil 
buds  and  several  stocks  above 
ground. 

It  grows  during  the  winter 
months,  whilst  blanketed  with 
depths  of  snow,  and  above  ground 
in  early  spring,  thus  resting  during 
summer  and  fall  seasons  instead  of 
that  of  winter  as  usual  with  vegeta- 
tion; that  is,  the  Duds  that  appeared 
above  ground  this  spring  grew  to 
near  surface  last  winter,  stopping 
close  beneath,  ready  to  burst  forth 
in  all  its  splendor  of  red  and  make 
the  most  of  the  short  sunshine  sea- 
son. 

The  mother  stock,  surrounded  by 
10  or  12  fiery  buds,  reminds  one  of 
a  hen  and  her  family  of  chicks — the 
cluck-cluck  alone  absent.       But  let's 


get  at  the  root  of  the  thing.  I  have 
found  it,  terminating  in  a  jet  black 
"crow-foot"  root  five  and  one-half 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  leg 
of  a  chicken  with  the  toes  distrib- 
uted equi-distance  apart  in  circum- 
ference would  well  represent  in  size 
the  terminal   root. 

The  plant's  resemblance  to  a 
tramp  or  mole  begins  here,  in  that 
the  second  year  of  its  life  it  sloughs 
6  or  8  inches  (a  little  more  or  less) 
of  the  crow-foot  end  of  the  root 
stock,  after  it  has  pushed  forward 
about  the  same  length  of  stock,  and 
thus  each  year  a  section  dies ;  but 
another  a  little  longer  than  the  last 
one  dropped,  and  thus  it  reaches  to 
just  beneath  the  surface  with  a 
stock,  on  account  of  the  slight  gains, 
each  season  15  to  20  inches  in  length 
— just  covered  with  the  same  form 
of  leaves  as  above  surface — only 
this  and  nothing  more. 

Evidently,  by  casting  off  a  section 
each  season,  it  would  the  next  sea- 
son after  appearing  above  ground 
be  cut  off  from  source  of  nutriment 
as  flowering  time  approached,  the 
period  of  life  of  all  plants  when 
the  greatest  energy  is  put  forth  in 
the  effort  to  mature  seeds. 

Now  a  remarkable  change  takes 
place.  It  does,  in  fact,  slough  the 
last  section,' but  not  until  after  send- 
ing forth  white,  twig-like,  zig-zag- 
ing,  watery  roots,  each  of  which 
makes  a  right  or  oblique  angle  every 
inch  or  two  of  its  growth,  and  each 
season  these  increase  in  number, 
forming,  the  last  season,  a  cluster 
12  to  18  in  diameter,  if  the  soil  be 
rich. 

It  is  this  last-mentioned  peculiar- 
ity that  has  largely  "fooled"  the 
naturalistic  botanist — here  is  where 
he  "fell  down"  upon  the  plant,  if 
not  whilst  trying  to  reach  it. 

It  is  natural  for  one  to  select  the 
most  perfect  plant  of  its  kind  for  ob- 
servation and  study — in  this  in- 
stance to  the  exclusion  of  the  un- 
pretentious little  blazing  single  bud 
or  stock  over  yonder  by  a  rock  or 
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tree.  There  are  sufficient  reasons 
why,  later  in  the  season,  it  is  usually 
found  by  the  side  of  a  tree  or  rock 
in  difficult  places. 

Thus  he  finds  only  the  mass  of 
twig-like,  watery  roots  lying  imme- 
diately beneath  the  surface,  whilst 
beneath  the  single  bud  there  may  be 
five  and  one-half  feet  of  live  and 
dead  stock. 

No  reflection  is  intended  upon 
the  indefatigable,  painstaking  botan- 
ist, for  it  is  lack  of  opportunity  and 
not  ability  that  accounts  for  the 
oversight. 

The  altitude  at  which  the  plant 
grows  makes  camping  midst  snow 
and  wet  soil  disagreeable  and  ex- 
pensive, and  the  usual  cold  leaves 
but  a  few  hours  each  day  for  work, 
perhaps  without  adequate  tools 
with  which  to  dig  a  hole  5  or  6  feet 
in  depth  amongst  rock;  hence  the 
"crow-foot,"  although  known  to  al- 
most every  mountain  inhabiting 
lad  and  lass,  has  remained  unnoted 
by  scientists  generally.  From  the 
foot  root  the  stock  may  take  every 
degree  of  angle  excepting  the  acute, 
in  avoidance  of  obstructions  ;  it  will 
squeeze  itself  to  the  thinness  of  a 
table  knife-blade  in  passing  between 
two  rocks,  or  flatten  itself  in  pass- 
ing around  a  stone  or  root  and 
bryon,  enlarge  beyond  the  normal, 
as  if  compensating  for  the  squeeze. 

If  not  for  this  ability  to  pass  be- 
yond everv  and  all  kinds  of  obstruc- 
tions without  hesitation,  it  could 
not  reach  the  surface,  or  not  until 
after  the  season  had  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  seeds  maturing. 

I  have  imagined  that  the  reason 
why  it  sloughed  a  section  each  sea- 
son was  because  on  account  of  the 
frequent  thinnings,  angles,  etc., 
above  mentioned,  these  contracted 
points  would  not  admit  of  sufficient 
nutriment  passing  with  facility — 
hence  it  casts  them  off  and  sustains 
itself  from  the  ever-increasing  in 
lengths,  of  which  I  am  uncertain  if 
there  be  not  always  two  years' 
growth  present,  and  if  so,  then  the 


crow-foot  terminal  or  section  does 
not  die  until  after  the  end  of  three 
years. 

It  will  bore  and  break  through 
the  hardest  clay  trail  one  ever 
walked  over,  and  so  with  the  deli- 
cate, velvety,  leafy,  blazing  bud  apex 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of 
mar.  Upon  a  declivity  this  delicate 
bud  will  move  out  of  its  bed,  a  little, 
a  rock  weighing  a  hundred  or  even 
a  thousand  times  its  own  weight, 
and  one  may  easily  imagine  it  roll- 
ing a  boulder  down  hill.  Above 
ground  it  has  been  observed,  from 
day  to  day,  to  push  its  tender  stock 
bud  point  through  a  pine  log  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  continue 
growth  beyond  to  its  usual  height 
above  ground- — seemingly  mistak- 
ing the  log  for  soil.  Of  course  the 
log  was  rotting  more  or  less. 

The  season  at  its  choice  of  alti- 
tude is  short,  which  fact  the  plant 
seems  to  recognize,  for  apparently 
fearing  it  may  not  be  able  to  mature 
its  flowers  before  the  cold  rains  and 
frost  set  in — for  it  abhors  moisture 
of  air  as  much  as  it  does  direct  sun- 
light— it  thrusts  upward  in  the  soil 
along  the  stock  its  flowers,  thus 
necessarily  lengthening  their  stems 
to  3  or  4  inches,  the  flowers  appear- 
ing above  ground  at  even  date  with 
the  terminal  bud.  One-half  inch  is 
the  normal  length  of  stem. 

The  later,  or  lower,  flowers  are  al- 
ways   frost    nipped. 

A  puzzling  aspect  of  "sarcodes 
sanguinary"  is  that  of  how  its  seeds 
or  life  germs  obtain  a  depth  of  five 
and  one-half  or  less  feet  beneath  the 
surface  soil,  and  this  in  hard  clay. 

At  this  depth,  wood,  charcoal  and 
bits  of  rotting  wood  are  frequently 
found  by  the  side  of  the  crow- foot 
root,  the  rotting  sections  of  the 
stock  leading  unbroken  to  the  live 
section,  or  flowering  plant,  above 
ground. 

In  one  place,  estimation  proved 
that  it  would  have  taken  not  less 
than  one  hundred  years  for  natural 
drift  of  soil,  decomposition,  etc.,  to 
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have  covered  a  seed  to  this  depth. 
The  questions  that  arise  in  one's 
mind  are,  was  the  seed  (or  germ) 
deposited  upon  the  surface,  and 
covered  by  natural  processes,  or 
does  the  plant  first  grow  downward, 
turn  around  and  climb  back  to  day- 
light? 

The  last  possibility  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  soil  a  few  inches 
from  the  surface,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  very  much  softer  upon  one 
side  of  the  plant  than  upon  the  other 
— for  instance,  upon  one  side  the 
dirt  may  be  readily  removed  by  the 
hand,  whilst  upon  the  other  side  a 
tool  is  necessary  to  remove  it. 
Three  observers  have  informed  me 
that  they  had  frequently  noted  this 
condition  of  the  soil  about  the  plant, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  because 
of  some  peculiarity  of  growth  of 
this  peculiar,  erratic  plant. 

Where  there  are  a  "school"  of 
plants  of  a  diameter  of  6  or  7 
or  less  feet,  or  when  not  further 
than  about  eighteen  inches  apart, 
each  plant  is  connected  by  root 
bands  or  seams  4  to  6  in.  in  width 
and  one-quarter  to  one-eighth  inch 
in  thickness,  the  white,  now 
straight,  water  roots  resembling- 
quartz  seams.  The  writer  sent 
specimens  of  these  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, with  samples  of  soil,  etc., 
and  from  which  information  may  b<! 
obtained. 

Or  instead  of  seven  or  eight  years 
constituting  its  cycle  of  life,  is  the 
plant  of  the  nature  of  a  century 
plant,  requiring  ten,  twenty-five, 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years 
from  seed  deposition  to  matur- 
ity? 

Having  briefly  mentioned  a  few 
of  its  underground  habits,  now  let 
us  glance  at  its  most  peculiar  traits 
that  are  above  ground.  Each  flower 
stem  supports  a  bolus  or  capsule 
one-eighth  inch  or  less  in  diameter, 
the  circumference  of  which  is 
divided,  perpendicularly,  with 
grooves  that  form  an  equal  number 
of  knuckles  or  rounded  ridges,  and 


upon  these  knuckles  are  grown,  at 
first  stage,  the  seeds,  some  of  which 
are  scarcely  discernible  with  un- 
aided eye  and  none  as  large  as  the 
smallest  mustard  seed. 

The  inside  of  the  capsule  is  filled 
with  a  soft,  white  substance,  and  is 
divided  by  a  thin  membrane  into 
four  or   more   quarters. 

At  the  top  of  the  capsule  is  a  hole. 
Between  each  seed-covered  knuckle 
there  lies  closely  the  anthers,  or  fer- 
tilizing organs.  When  the  air  is 
moist  with  dew  or  a  rain  is  threat- 
ened, the  anthers  fall,  from  all  sides, 
upon  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  cap- 
sule, effectually  preventing  water 
entering,  and  there  they  lie  until  a 
less   humid   condition   obtains. 

At  one  observation,  one  finds  the 
seeds,  as  usual,  between  the  ridges 
or  knuckles,  but  at  the  next,  a  half 
day  hence,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  an 
hour  or  two,  presto !  they  are  gone 
— but  where? 

They  have  not  fallen  to  earth,  for 
paper  placed  upon  the  ground  be- 
neath the  plant  would  have  caught 
them,  and  not  one  is  visible  on  it. 

They  may  now  be  found  inside  of 
the  bolus,  but  how  they  got  there, 
or  how  the  cavity  of  the  bolus  was 
cleared,  is  a  mystery  to  the  writer. 
The  above  is  so  extremely  singular 
that  I  hesitate  to  mention  the  fact, 
fearing  I  may  be  mistaken,  yet  so 
often  have  I  observed  the  disappear- 
ance outside  and  appearance  of 
seeds  inside,  this  seems  almost  im- 
possible. What  intelligence,  what 
energy,  raises  them  up '  and  drops 
them  down  through  the  hole,  alto- 
gether Tresembling  the  hasty  move-* 
ments  of  the  young  of  some  animals 
scurrying  to  burrow  at  alarm.  The 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  suc- 
cessfully growing  the  plant  from 
seed  is,  and  has  been,  periodically 
discussed,  and  doubtless  always  will 
be,  for  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings by  which  it  is  possible  to  grow 
them  is  not  obtainable.  I  have 
grown  plants  from  the  buds  broken 
from   the  watery  roots,   and  trans- 
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planting  them  in  native  soil  at  natu- 
ral altitude.  But  to  endeavor  to 
grow  the  buds  in  the  valley  altitude 
will  fail  of  success  as  certainly  as 
would  efforts  to  grow  a  tropical  one 
at  one  thousand  feet  altitude. 

There  is  nothing  indicating  the 
impossibility  of  growing  the  plants 
from  seed,  but  consider  a  moment : 
if  the  crow-foot  root  is  the  point 
of  seed  germination,  it  must  have 
reached  a  depth  of  from  a  few  inches 
to  five  and  one-half  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  or  the  plant  germinated 
near  the  surface,  grew  downward, 
and  then  returned  to  light.  If  the 
former,  the  seed  must  have  been 
covered  by  natural  processes,  and 
have  remained  hidden  during  years, 
which,  together,  are  conditions  not 
practical  experimentally,  and  if  the 
latter,  space,  temperature,  moisture, 
etc.,  would  make  experiments  im- 
practicable,  if   not   impossible. 

So,  then,  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
snow  plants  growing  from  the  seeds, 
for  it  is  impossible  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  but  that  they  have  seeds 
and  that  they  may  produce  a  plant, 
is  unquestionable.' 

But  why  are  the  closest  of  skilled 
observers  led  to  believe  it  parasitic 
upon  the  pine  trees,  or  anything? 

It  is  true  it  is  often,  and,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  usually, 
found  at  the  down  hill  side  of  a 
tree,  but  is  as  "usually"  found  in  the 
same  position,  relatively,  to  a  rock 
or  log. 

I  have  found  it  growing  luxuri- 
antly in  a  tamarac  swamp  miles 
from  a  conifer,  or  for  that  matter, 
any  tree,  or  growing  in  the  midst 
of  bushes  or  from  a  heap  of  dead 
brush,  or  anything  affording  shade. 

The   facts   are   these,     and     now. 


then,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the 
parasite  question. 

Stock  are  very  fond  of  the  plant, 
and  from  earliest  grass  to  "sear  and 
yellow  leaf,"  numerous  sheep  and 
other  stock  traverse  the  wood, 
tramping  out  of  existence  not  alone 
flowering  plants,  but  eggs  of  birds 
and  their  young,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions thus  destroying  the  nests  of 
quail  and  grouse  as  fast  as  they  are 
bunt,  leaving  them  to  roam  about 
disconsolate.  Hence,  by  the  side  of  a 
tree,  rock  or  log,  etc.,  it  is  the  least 
exposed  to  noof  or  sight,  and  then, 
if  on  the  down-hill  side,  it  is  less 
exposed  to  rolling  rocks,  snow  and 
earth  slides,  ana  from  eye  spying 
man,  for  every  season  hundreds 
search  for  it  from  valley  to  summit. 

Now,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  its  life,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
its  roots  extend  but  a  few  inches 
downward,  which  admits  of  it  rest- 
ing upon  a  root,  a  few  inches  dirt- 
covered,  and  its  peculiarity  of  de- 
viating about  beneath  the  surface 
and  of  half  circling  obstructions, 
then  proceeding  in  direct,  original 
line,  accounts  for  its  position  above 
a  root — in  fact,  the  origin  of  the 
plant  may  have  been  eight  or  ten 
feet  up,  down,  or  upon  either  side 
of  the  tree.  There  .is  a  plant  of  the 
snow  plant  family  known  as  "pine 
drops,"  and  they  are  usually  found 
growing  in  the  same  forest,  and 
which  is  classed,  by  all  botanists,  as 
parasitic,  and  which  is  more  obscure 
in  its  original  habits  than  tne  for- 
mer, but  there  is  probability  that  it, 
too,  is  not  a  parasite. 

For  the  young  botanist,  in  these 
two  plants  alone,  lies  fame  as  an  ob- 
server, and  success  financiallv. 


A    TRAGEDY    OF    THE    CLOVER 


A     BIRD    AND     CAT    STORY 


BY    STUART-MENTETH    BEARD 


HELLO,  M|an!  I  am  Nemo- 
bius,  the  Cricket,  one  of  the 
tenants  of  your  garden. 
What,  you  say  you  don't  know  me? 
Well,  you  should,  all  the  same. 
Look  here,  haven't  you  been  coming 
out  to  this  place  for  weeks  and  sit- 
ting there  with  your  back  against 
that  trellis,  right  alongside  of  my 
den — come,  even  if  you  don't  know 
me,  isn't  it  about  time  that  we  were 
getting  acquainted?  Of  course  it 
is.  You  certainly  are  a  big  thing, 
a  huge,  lumipy  monster  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  And  yet,  you  have  a 
good  face,  somehow,  and  I  like  your 
ways.  I  mean  to  know  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  It  doesn't  displease 
you  ?  Good.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. When  you  first  began  com- 
ing out  here  this  summer  you  fright- 
ened me  badly.  I  was  afraid  you 
would  step  on  me ;  or,  worse  yet,  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  as  a  black 
bass  l>ait.  Oh,  you  didn't  know 
about  that?  Why,  yes,  these  crazy 
fishermen  hunt  us  to  death  for  just 
that  purpose.  I'm  with  you — it  is  a 
shame.  Say,  you're  all  right.  Weil, 
that  was  at  first,  you  know.  I  soon 
saw  I  had  no  cause  to  fear  you  in 
the  least.  I  know  now  that  you  ac- 
tually love  the  little  people  of  the 
grass,  stupid  as  you  are  sometimes. 
I've  seen  you  stay  your  foot  from 
treading  on  us  more  than  once.  At 
first  I  used  to  scuttle  for  my  den  as 
fast  as  my  six  legs  could  carry  me, 
and  then  I  would  hardly  dare  to 
even  peep  out  as  long  as  you  stayed. 
Biut  that's  all  over  now.  I  know  you 
won't  hurt  me.  All  you  want  is  to 
be   let  alone  while  you   make  that 


queer  pencil  of  yours  go  wiggle- 
wiggling  over  those  endless  sheets 
of  paper.  Do  you  know,  I  rather 
like  to  watch  you  do  it !  it  reminds 
me  of  the  way  I  rub  my  upper  wings 
when  I  sing.  Slower,  of  course, 
than  I  ami,  but  like  it. 

Now  see  here.  I  want  to  know 
you,  but  I  didn't  break  into  your 
work  for  that  alone  to-day.  I  think 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  Come, 
don't  look  cross.  I've  done  a  lot 
of  thinking.  I'm  no  fool.  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  Listen  to 
me  a  minute.  You  write  stuff  for 
the  papers.  Yes,  you  do.  It  is 
stuff,  much  of  it.  I've  heard  you 
read  it.  Now,  now,  wait  a  bit. 
Don't  get  offended.  Suppose  we 
call  it  stuff,  then,  in  the  newspaper 
sense  if  you  wish,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this. 
You  make  your  bread  and  butter 
retelling  the  stories  you  hear,  don't 
you?  Certainly.  Then,  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  story  should  prove 
acceptable  to  you?  I  thought  so. 
Well,  listen;  I  shall  try  in  my  own 
way  to  give  you  an  idea  which  you' 
can  turn  into  a  story  if  you  wish. 
Oh,  that  is  different,  is  it?  You're 
all  attention,  are  you?  Before,  I 
was  merely  an  interruption,  a  bore, 
if  you  will,  who  prevented  that  ever- 
lasting pencil  from  traveling.  Now, 
however,  you  regard  me  as  a  possi- 
bility for  "copy."  Man,  man,  this 
is  not  quite  fair,  I  think.  I  am  only 
a  little  fellow,  it  is  true,  but  I  cer- 
tainly stand  as  a  synonym  for  live- 
liness. Besides,  I  come  of  a  mighty 
good   family.      Can   you    deny   that 
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Mr.  Dickens  gave  my  ancestor  a 
life-long  invitation  to  his  immortal 
Hearth?  That  should  settle  it.  Sup- 
pose we  change  the  subject,  there- 
fore, and  call  the  matter  quits. 
Ready,  are  you?  Now,  then,  make 
that  pencil  of  yours  fly.  I'm  going 
to  talk  fast.  There's  a  whole  lot 
you  don't  know  about  the  people 
and  the  happenings  in  this  garden 
of  yours. 

In  the  first  place,  why  is  it  that 
you  are  so  lazy?  Why  do  you  never 
get  out  here  until  at  least  nine 
o'clock,  and  so  miss  the  best  part 
of  the  day?  You  should  be  around 
before  that.  I  always  am.  I  tell 
you,  when  one  has  been  cuddling 
down  close  in  one's  den  all  night, 
trying  his  best  to  keep  warm,  he  is 
mighty  glad  when  morning  comes. 
You  see,  we  little  people  of  the 
grass  feel  the  cold  so.  It  benumbs 
us ;  it  takes  the  life  and  snap  out  of 
our  bodies,  and  most  of  us  hate  it 
in  consequence.  Of  course,  I  know 
a  good  deal  more  about  cold  than 
most  of  them.  I  was  born  last 
summer.  I  went  safely  through  the 
perils  of  the  winter;  only  three  of 
us  out  here  did  so.  All  the  other 
crickets  died  of  the  cold.  I  was 
stowed  away  in  the  heart  of  that 
rotten  fence  post,  over  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  old  apple  tree.  You  see 
it,  don't  you?  Didn't  know  it  was 
there !  Well,  you  are  observing. 
Yes,  that  was  my  winter  home,  and 
glad  enough  I  was  to  be  there,  for 
it  must  have  been  mighty  cold  out 
of  doors.  Of  course,  I  slept  all  win- 
ter, and  therefore  I  hardly  cared 
how  cold  it  was.  This,  now,  is  dif- 
ferent. Then  it  was  all  right  to 
sleep.  Now,  I'm  wide  awake  most 
of  the  time,  for  there's  a  lot  to  be 
done.  All  the  little  people  love  to 
be  on  the  move  during  the  warm 
weather.  My  den,  under  the  root  of 
the  grape-vine,  is  as  warm  a  spot 
as  I  could  ask  for ;  but  of  late,  as  you 
must  admit,  we  have  had  some 
pretty  chill  nights.  They  take  the 
courage  out  of  me.      It   is  all  right 


during  the  first  part  of  the  night, 
but  as  the  morning  draws  near  I 
always  feel  my  age  somewhat,  and 
growing  discouraged,  long  for  the 
sunlight.  I  have  been  so  cold  dur- 
ing this  recent  long  rainy  time  that 
I  have  not  cared  to  even  move  my 
wings  a  bit,  so  you  have  had  no 
music. 

I  tell  you  all  this  so  that  you  can 
understand  how  I  felt  that  memor- 
able morning  recently  when  I  came 
near  losing  my  life.  You  see  I  woke 
late,  for  1  had  suffered  considerably 
that  night  and  had  drowsed  towards 
morning.  Finally,  when  I  felt  the 
influence  of  the  sun  at  the  entrance 
of  my  home,  I  hastened  along  the 
passage-way  so  as  to  get  out  of 
doors.  This  old  garden  of  ours  is 
a  mighty  sweet  spot  at  all  times, 
but  somehow  I  love  it  best  in  the 
morning.  This  day,  however,  I  was 
almost  too  numb  and  unhappy  to 
half  enjoy  things.  Nor  was  I  alone 
in  this.  The  little  people  all  around 
me  in  the  grass  felt  much  as  I  did, 
and  the  under  world  was  very  quiet. 
I  warmed  my  stiffened  limbs  in  the 
sun,  and  then  remembering  that  I 
was  thirsty,  I  hastened  to  a  large 
clover  leaf,  to  whose  hairy  under- 
surface  there  clung  a  drop  of  dew 
as  large  as  my  head,  and  drank 
greedily.  This  put  new  heart  into 
me;  so  I  started  for  my  favorite 
spot  to  take  my  morning  sun-bath. 

The  dew  lay  everywhere  and  the 
grass  was  cold  to  the  touch.  You 
notice  also  that  every  one  of  my  feet 
is  armed  with  two-pronged  hooks. 
These  are  usually  a  great  help.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  stiffness 
of  my  joints  caused  them  to  catch 
frequently  in  the  undergrowth,  so 
that  I  could  not  proceed  as  fast  as 
I  wished.  I  met  a  few  of  the  grass 
people,  members  of  the  ant  tribe 
chiefly,  with  whom  I  passed  the 
time  of  day.  They  were  of  four  dif- 
ferent varieties ;  however,  to  my  eye 
they  all  present  the  same  general 
characteristics.  They  are  busy  folk, 
but,  although  on  this  occasion  as  is 
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usually  the  case,  I  found  them  cour- 
teous enough,  I  never  trust  them, 
I  have  too  vivid  a  recollection  of 
that  poor  brother  of  mine  last  sum- 
mer, who,  having  lost  one  of  his 
"jumpers"  in  a  hard  fight,  and  be- 
ing therefore  more  or  less  helpless, 
was  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  these 
gentry — fierce  red  chaps  they  were, 
with  strong  pincers — and  in  spite 
of  a  gallant  resistance,  was  dragged 
.finally  into  one  of  their  towns  and 
butchered  miserably.  No,  I  always 
;give  them  a  wide  berth  or  watch 
them  narrowly. 

Yes,  you  are  quite  right;  one  has 
to  be  on  the  alert  always,  here  in 
the  grass.  I  know  that  I  have  splen- 
did eye-sight — can  you  see  how  my 
eyes  are  constructed  with  hundreds 
of  facets  like  those  of  the  house 
fly?  Nevertheless,  it  is  imperative 
to  be  watchful  all  the  time.  For 
instance,  as  I  continued  my  _  way 
that  morning  through  the  inter- 
twined clover  and  grass  stems,  I 
encountered  a  contemptible  toad. 
Now,  as  a  general  thing  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  creatures  at  all.  They 
are  far  too  slow.  On  this  occasion, 
though,  I  was  somewhat  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  sat  there,  right  in 
my-  path,  gorged  with  earth-worms 
from  his  all-night  orgy,  his  eyes 
bulging  with  greed,  and  his  great 
stomach  overflowing  on  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  his  forelegs.  He 
wasn't  handsome;  he  could  be  dan- 
gerous.' Although  he  was  too  ut- 
terly lazy  to  go  home,  the  moment 
he  saw  me  approach  he  roused  him- 
self, and  scattering  the  dew  with 
one  ponderous  hop  in  my  direction, 
he  "quickly  lowered  his  head,  threw 
open  his  mouth  with  a  resounding 
"Pwak!"  and  shot  out  his  sticky, 
vipious  tongue  straight  at  me.  The 
•attack  was  dreadfully  sudden.  I 
almost  thought  I  was  gone,  as  his 
foul  "breath  came  flooding  round 
^ibout  hie.  By  the  barest  fraction 
on'  an  inch,  however,  he  fell  short. 
Before  he  had  time  to  try  again  I 
tiad   aroused   myself  to   action   and 


had  cleared  his  back  with  one  pow- 
erful spring. 

More  than  half  angry  with  my- 
self at  such  an  experience  and  yet 
panting  with  exertion  so  that  the 
muscles  of  my  abdomen  swelled  and 
contracted  at  each  breath,  I  stopped 
after  a  time  to  adjust  my  bearings. 
For  the  moment  i  felt  confused,  not 
knowing  just  where  I  was,  the 
grass  was  so  deep.  By  the  way, 
couldn't  you  cut  your  grass  a  little? 
It's  awfully  long,  and  very  incon- 
venient at  times.  Oh,  not  at  ail; 
I'm  glad  I  spoke.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  was  for 
the  moment  bothered;  in  one  sense 
lost.  However,  when  I  looked  up- 
ward through  the  dew-bespangled 
meshes  of  a  well  constructed  spi- 
der's web — here  cunningly  stretched 
between  three  white-clover  stems — ■ 
I  soon  got  the  outline  of  the  hill 
1  sought.  Then  I  was  all  right. 
Thereupon  I  soon — here,  here,  here, 
this  won't  do.  Let  m|e  tell  you 
something.  I'm  mighty  sensitive  to 
impressions  of  all  kinds.  Your  face 
gives  you  away.  I  can  see  by  your 
expression  you  don't  follow  me  in 
this  spider  business.  They  are  all 
alike  to  you — isn't  that  so?  I  knew 
I  was  right.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
a  fact  worth  knowing.  You  pre- 
tend to  write  about  things  that  you 
observe?  Well,  spiders  of  all  kinds 
are  worth  your  attention.  Why,  if 
you'd  only  examine  some  of  these 
beautiful  nets  the  little  fellows 
weave  at  night  on  this  very  lawn 
of  yours  to  warn  you  of  a  change 
of  temperature — hundreds  of  square 
yards  of  gossamer,  finer  of  texture 
than  the  best  cambric  you  men 
ever  made — I  think  you  would  not 
look  bored  when  spiders  are  men- 
tioned. Next  to  my  own  family,  of 
course,  they  are  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  little  people  of  the  un- 
derworld. Make  a  study  of  them. 
I  always  do.  As  an  illustration, 
shortly  after  having  determined  my 
position,  as  I  tell  you,  I  met  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  very  family.  She 
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attracted  and  held  my  attention 
from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
her.  She  was  in  sore  distress.  This 
I  saw  at  a  glance.  I  recognized  her 
as  one  of  those  usually  well-behaved 
ladies  one  meets  under  old  stumps 
and  sunken  planks  everywhere. 
Now  she  was  all  excitement,  and 
her  eight  hairy  legs  expressed  noth- 
ing but  anxiety  and  sorrow,  as  she 
raced  here  and  there  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  something.  I  surmised 
the  trouble  immediately.  "Madam,  ' 
said  I  in  a  friendly  tone  from  the 
altitude  of  a  short  grass  blade,  "have 
you  lost  them?"  She  had  not  seen 
me  until  I  spoke,  but  at  my  first 
word  she  wheeled  like  lightning, 
and  with  a  savageness  of  manner 
that  was  alarming  she  fixed  me  with 
her  two  pairs  of  tiny,  beady  eyes 
and  cried  in  a  weak  but  intensely 
passionate  voice :  "Yes,  give  them 
to  me  right  away."  I  was  startled. 
Her  manner  was  threatening.  "I 
haven't  them,  my  dear  lady,"  I  said 
soothingly;  "let  me  try  to  locate 
them  for  you,  however."  With  that 
I  began  searching  the  undergrowth 
on  every  side  of  me,  and  thanks  to 
good  fortune  and  my  keen  eyes,  1 
soon  saw  a  brownish  colored  bag 
of  silk,  as  it  lay  not  far  off,  half  hid- 
den under  a  low-lying  leaf  of  clover. 
"There  they  are,  madam,"  said  I. 
She  noted  the  direction  I  indicated 
and  with  one  bound  she  rushed  at 
the  object — it  was  twice  the  size  of 
her  own  body — and  threw  herself 
upon  it.  "My  darling  eggs,"  I  heard 
her  say  as  I  drew  near,  "I  thought 
I  had  lost  you  for  good."  "How  did 
it  happen,  madam?"  I  ventured  to 
dsk  when  I  stood  beside  her.  For  a 
few  seconds  she  was  far  too  busy  to 
reply,  meanwhile  drawing  her  be- 
loved bundle  up  against  her  spin- 
neret with  her  legs  as  she  joined  it 
to  her  once  more  by  a  single  thread. 
Finally  she  turned  to  me,  and  with 
altered  voice  she  replied :  "Let  me 
thank  you  for  this.  You  see,  I  was 
cross  and  worried.  Possibly  you 
don't  know  the  creature.     If  not.  let 


me  warn  you.  I  call  him  Draggle 
Wing  to  describe  him  better.  You 
can  always  tell  him  in  that  way. 
He's  the  most  detestable  robin  of 
them  all  here.  He  tried  to  eat  me 
a  few  minutes  ago.  To  save  myself 
I  had  to  drop  my  eggs  and  run  for 
it.  Thank  you  very  much.  Good- 
bye. Take  good  care  of  yourself."' 
And  she  vanished  into  the  forest, 
dragging  her  eggs  behind  by  the 
elastic  coupling  that  joined  them 
to  her. 

This  little  adventure  made  me 
anxious.  It  gave  me  food  for 
thought.  I  loathe  these  detestable 
birds.  They  always  act  out  here 
as  if  they  owned  the  entire  garden. 
It  is  true  I  had  always  been  able  to 
keep  out  of  their  way,  but  they  are 
extremely  dangerous  and  many  a 
sad  and  terrible  story  have  I  heard 
of  their  slaughter  of  the  grass  peo- 
ple. All  birds  are  more  or  less  dis- 
liked and  feared  by  us — the  swallow 
least  of  all  possibly — but  the  robin, 
that  bundle  of  vanity,  noise  and 
greediness,  has  no  redeeming  trait 
whatever,  and  I  hate  his  whole  tribe. 

Thus  thinking,  I  had  almost 
reached  my  destination,  when  I  got 
sight  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Garden. 
No,  man,  I  am  not  referring  to  you. 
You're  all  right  in  your  place.  You 
can  do  a  whole  lot  of  things,  I  know. 
I  suppose,  too,  that  by  law  this  is 
your  ground.  But,  after  all,  you're 
not  the  boss  out  here  that  you  think 
you  are.  I  tell  you,  the  grass  peo- 
ple know.  Besides,  you  were  safe 
in  bed  at  the  time  I'm  speaking  of. 
No,  the  real  ruler  of  things  is  the 
Governor,  Governor  Thomas,  you 
know,  and  that  morning,  as  he 
passed  me,  steady,  alert,  dignified, 
lie  made  me  glad  simply  to  look  at 
him.  What  was  that?  What  did 
you  say?  Don't  know  the  Gov- 
ernor? Man,  where  have  you  been? 
You  can  see  him  every  morning  in 
the  week  as  he  passes  to  and  fro  out 
here,  looking  after  things — surely 
you  know  him?  No?  Well,  well — ■ 
do  you  know,  I  really  feel  sorry  for 
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you !  Why,  of  course,  the  Governor 
is  the  cat,  the  biggest  and  handsom- 
est cat  in  all  the  world.  Listen,  I 
must  tell  you  about  him. 

I  had  successfully  made  my  way 
through  the  heavy  tangle  of  grass 
stems  that  had  impeded  my  advance 
towards  the  hill  you  see  over 
there,  my  objective  point,  and  I  was 
about  to  step  out  into  the  first  clear- 
ing of  the  rising  ground  when  I  felt 
the  approach  of  something  large.  I 
say  felt,  for  I  could  not  see  it  as  yet, 
■but  we  crickets  are  keenly  alive  to 
such  impressions.  They  are  half 
our  education,  you  know.  The  ear- 
liest and  gentlest  jar  of  the  earth 
in  our  vicinity  puts  us  on  our  guard. 
In  this  instance  I  had  not  long  to 
wait.  Concealing  myself  quickly, 
I  looked  cautiously  around  for  the 
cause  of  the  interruption.  Then  I 
saw  him.  He  was  splendid.  He  was 
enormous.  Of  course,  he's  not  as 
large  as  you  are,  Man.  But  you  are 
ungainly,  you  know.  You  are  too 
big.  No,  he's  just  right.  He  has 
a  beautiful  white  coat,  brightly 
marked  here  and  there  with  large 
yellow  patches  and  his  tail  is  band- 
ed with  delightful  yellow  rings.  He 
always  carries  himself  proudly,  I 
tell  you,  and  at  the  moment  when 
f;  saw  him  first  he  was  a  picture. 
Somewhere  over  there  in  the  elm 
tree  was  one  of  those  orioles.  They 
are  mean  creatures,  of  course,  and 
they  make  a  great  racket  at  times. 
This  one,  a  male,  I  could  see  by  his 
flaming  colors,  was  roaring  away  to 
his  mate  as  he  balanced  his  silly 
body  on  a  little  limb.  He  made  such 
a  sight  of  himself  that  the  Governor 
could  not  fail  to  notice  him  and  feel 
angry.  I  could  understand  his  feel- 
ings perfectly.  He  had  been  walk- 
ing along  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  I 
suppose,  swinging  his  great  tail 
from  side  to  side  at  intervals  as  he 
generally  does.  However,  at  the 
moment  when  my  eye  lighted  on 
liim  he  raised  his  head  slightly  and 
saw  the  bird.  Thereupon  his  whole 
aspect  changed.    His  body,  till  then 


gracefully  pliant,  now  stiffened.  He 
crouched  slightly,  while  his  tail 
lashed  out  right  and  left  and  his 
great  yellow  eyes  glared  with  right- 
eous anger  at  this  noisy  disturber. 
If  a  glance  could  have  killed,  the 
oriole  would  have  died  right  then. 
As  it  was,  when  the  Governor's 
hairy  under-jaw  began  to  tremble 
violently,  while  his  whiskers 
bristled  and  his  lips  drew  back  from 
his  teeth  in  a  terrible  grin  of  rage, 
the  stupid  fool  up  there  felt  it  and 
immediately  ceased  his  outcry  and 
shifted  his  position  uneasily.  Oh, 
it  was  fine  to  see  it  all !  It  was 
grand.  The  Governor  was  so  near 
to  me  that  I  could  gather  every  de- 
tail plainly.  I  could  even  see  the 
glitter  of  the  tiny  dew-drops  against 
the  fur  of  his  huge  legs,  or  note 
how  his  pads  crushed  down  the 
clovers,  while  his  claws  played  in 
and  out  of  their  sheathes.  Not  see- 
ing me — indeed,  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  nor  did 
I  attempt  to  introduce  myself — he 
did  not  linger  after  the  bird  flew 
away.  He  gave  himself  a  slight 
shake,  then  rising  to  his  full  height 
once  more,  he  went  striding  away 
to  attend  to  his  duties  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view  in  the  green  depths 
of  the  tomato  forest. 

And  now  I  was  more  than  ready 
for  my  bath.  It  is  true,  my  little 
walk  had  not  been  uneventful  by 
anv  means.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
still  more  or  less  chilled  by  the 
dew,  and  I  longed  for  the  sun.  It 
did  not  take  me  long,  therefore,  to 
climb  up  to  my  favorite  spot  and 
stretch  myself  out  where  the  sun's 
rays  are  warmest.  You  see,  this 
hill — a  rose-bush  grew  here  once, 
but  it  died,  you  know,  nor  has  the 
grass  grown  out  yet — this  hill  is 
all  bare  on  top.  There  are  delight- 
ful clods  of  dry  earth  there,  and  be- 
ing in  line  with  the  flood  of  sun- 
shine through  that  big  opening  in 
the  grape-vines,  it  is  the  pleasantest 
spot  in  the  garden  in  the  early  morn- 
ing.    On  this   occasion   I  iound   it 
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doubly  comforting.  I  was  not  quite 
ready  to  breakfast  as  yet,  and  so 
now  I  gladly  devoted  myself  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  toilet,  the  delight 
of  that  first  kiss  of  the  sun  on  my 
cold  body  lingers  with  me  yet.  I 
was  wet  through.  The  corrugated, 
brown  gauze  of  my  wings  and  the 
two  hairy  spikes  that  i  carry  be- 
hind me  were  beaded  with  dew,  and 
at  first  I  fairly  drank  in  the  warmth. 
When  I  felt  more  like  myself,  my 
first  act  was  to  carefully  wash  my 
two  antennae.  This  is  a  sacred  duty 
always  among  the  cricket  folk. 
These  feelers  are  to  us  what  your 
own  clumsy  hands  are  to  you.  We 
never  neglect  them.  I  therefore 
drew  each  in  turn,  carefully  and 
slowly  through  my  mouth,  biting 
every  tiny  bead-like  joint  as  it 
passed  and  getting  it  scrupulously 
clean.  Then,  to  test  them,  I  threw 
a  gentle  wave-like  motion  into  each 
feeler  as  I  extended  it  to  touch,  one 
after  the  other,  every  object  within 
reach. ,  Sensation  was  perfect.  1 
was  happy. 

Then,  what  a  satisfaction  it  was 
to  sit  there  in  that  refreshing  sun- 
shine, simply  resting  and  enjoying 
myself.  Never  have  I  seen  a  finer 
morning.  My  walk  had  occupied 
so  much  time  that  by  now  the  air 
had  gained  in  warmth,  and  the  lit- 
tle people  everywhere  were  awaken- 
ing to  their  accustomed  duties. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  clover  trees, 
among  whose  stems  I  had  but  lately 
wound  my  way  so  slowly  and  which 
now  stretched  panorama-like  at  my 
feet,  I  could  see  the  young  gnats 
beginning  their  wheeling  dance  in 
the  effort  to  dry  their  new  found 
wings.  And,  rising  near  at  hand, 
the  honey-suckle  mountain  also  had 
its  visitors.  Here,  attracted  by  its 
treasures  of  sweetness,  two  greedy 
bumble-bees  disputed  possession 
with  a  shrewish  humming-bird, 
while  a  pair  of  blood-sucking  flies, 
their  heads  turned  as  nearly  as 
possible  constantly  in  one  direction, 
maintained     a     monotonous,     jerky 


and  angular  waltz  between  two  pro- 
jecting sprays  of  the  vine.  Yes,  all 
was  peaceful  and  satisfactory  with 
one  exception.  Those  miserable 
birds — ah,  what  a  fuss  they  were 
making.  They  interrupted,  they  even 
put  an  end  to  my  observations. 
Their  noisy  clamor  forced  itself  in- 
to my  thoughts  and  compelled  at- 
tention for  reasons  of  self-preser- 
vation. It  certainly  seems  strange 
why  such  things  should  be ;  why, 
indeed,  such  creatures  should  even 
be  allowed  to  exist.  I  confess  I 
cannot  understand  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, I  had  never  heard  the  tribe 
more  noisy,  more  blatant  and  self- 
assertive.  It  half  ruined  my  peace 
of  mind  after  a  time;  for,  watchful 
and  self-reliant  as  I  am,  to  expose 
one's  self  thus  in  the  open  is  never 
without  an  element  of  danger 
where  they  are  concerned.  They 
seemed  to  be  on  all  sides  of  me, 
some  plainly  visible,  others  hidden 
away  in  the  foliage ;  and  their  noisy 
reiterations  filled  me  with  disgust. 
I  could  recognize  among  others  the 
yellow-hammer's  bubbling  cry  as  it 
rose  and  fell,  echoing  from  some 
point  far  away.  I  readily  distin- 
guished, somewhat  nearer  at  hand, 
the  insinuating,  purring  voice  of  the 
rain-crow,  predicting  in  monotone 
the  near  approach  of  a  thunder- 
shower.  While  in  the  Virginia 
creeper  around  your  bed-room  win- 
dows at  the  house,  a  dozen  noisy 
sparrows  quarreled  loud  enough,  it 
seemed,  to  have  awakened  you  many 
times  over.  This  was  all  bad  enough 
— this  together  with  the  twittering 
of  swift-darting  swallows  against 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  beseeching 
call  of  a  half-grown  black-bird  sum- 
moning its  mother,  or  the  frequent 
booming  cry  of  a  big  rooster  from 
another  garden — all  this  was  dis- 
quieting, but  it  was  as  nothing  to 
the  pest  of  robins.     They  turned  me 

•  old  again  as  1  listened  :  they  seemed 
to  be  everywhere. 

Suddenly,    a    louder    burst      than 
usual    drew      my      attention.      Look, 
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from  where  we  sit,  you  can  readily 
see  the  quince  tree,  can't  you?  And 
you  note  that  it  is  a  small  distance 
from  my  bathing  place  to  that  tree, 
don't  you?  Well,  there  it  was  that 
the  fellow  had  taken  his  stand.  I 
could  see  him  plainly.  What  vain 
things  they  are — as  if  any  one  cared 
a  grass-stemi  about  them  or  would 
ever  look  at  them  except  for  pur- 
poses of  self-protection.  And  yet, 
this  red-breasted  beau  had  set  him- 
self on  the  very  topmost  twig  of 
that  tree,  for  all  the  world  to  gaze 
at,  and  was  fairly  bursting  his 
throat  in  an  effort  to  sing  a  silly  and 
commonplace  song.  I  am  a  wid- 
ower, you  know.  I  married,  of 
course,  last  summer  as  fair  a  wife, 
too,  as  you  ever  saw,  larger  of  body 
than  I  am,  and  brave  in  her  three- 
spiked  train;  but  I  lost  her  during 
an  early  November  frost,  nor  have 
I  cared  to  take  another  as  yet.  The 
opposite  sex  is  all  right,  I  suppose, 
but  they  have  their  limitations,  and 
after  all  it  is  better  to  be  free  and 
independent.  Now,  this  chap  up 
there  was  making  an  absolute  fool 
of  himself.  I  understand  their  lan- 
guage somewhat.  Picture  the  con- 
tempt I  felt  for  him,  therefore,  when 
I  gathered  the  burden  of  his  song: 
"Here  am  I,  Here  am  I,  Love,  Love 
— Sweet,  I  love  her."  And  so  on, 
over  and  over  again,  the  stupidest, 
the  most  untruthful  statement  that 
was  ever  uttered.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  it 
disgusted  me  thoroughly,  this  shout- 
ing of  private  matters  from  a  tree- 
top  !  I  gazed  at  him,  thinking  how 
idiotic  he  looked  up  there,  this  love- 
sick fool,  when  for  the  first  time  I 
remarked  something  peculiar  in  his 
appearance.  The  bird  did  not  look 
natural ;  he  was  deformed.  Several 
of  the  large  feathers  in  the  right 
wing  drooped  perceptibly.  More- 
over, the  idea  seemed  familiar  to 
me.  But  how?  I  knew  that  I'd 
never  seen  him  before.  I  pledge  you 
my  word,  for  the  moment  I  was 
completely  puzzled.  I  could  not 
catch  the  connection.     Then,  like  a 


flash,  it  came  to  me.  "The  most 
detestable  robin  of  them  all,"  I 
quoted  involuntarily,  and  my  in- 
terview with  the  spider  recurred  to 
me.  This  unquestionably  was  the 
notorious   Draggle   Wing. 

Suddenly,  as  I  watched  him,  his 
din  ceased.  There  was  the  briefest 
interval  of  absolute  silence — for 
which  nevertheless  I  was  grateful — 
whereupon  with  abruptness  he 
wheeled  about  in  a  different  direc- 
tion and  vehemently  shouted :  "You 
you— Put T Put !  Put!  Put!  Put!" 
This  is  one  of  the  warning  signals 
of  the  tribe;  evidently,  from  his 
point  of  view,  danger  lurked  some- 
where at  hand.  From  here,  as  you 
see  plainly,  the  distance  from  my 
point  of  observation  to  the  rank 
growth  of  the  tomato  plantation  is 
considerable,  say  240  times  the 
length  of  my  own  body,  or,  as  you 
would  express  it,  about  20  feet. 
Something  in  this  vicinity  evidently 
had  caught  his  eye;  at  first  I  could 
not  determine  what.  Then  as  I 
searched  closely  in  every  direction 
thereabouts,  my  eye  '  seemed  to 
catch  some  slight  movement.  There, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  to- 
mato trees  and  well  concealed  by 
the  yellowing  fruit  and  the  dense 
foliage,  I  thought  I  saw  the  twinkle 
of  a  pointed,  yellow  ear.  Again  I 
caught  the  movement.  Yes,  I  was 
right.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  mos- 
quitoes were  at  work,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, watchful  and  cunning  as  he 
is,   had   betrayed   his   hiding   place. 

For  just  a  little  while  the  fine 
fellow  sat  there  motionless,  watch- 
ing intently  as  I  could  see.  No 
movement  of  the  bird  seemed  to 
escape  him.  At  length,  when  he  saw 
himself  discovered  beyond  a  doubt, 
he  did  a  wonderful  thing.  Without  . 
any  warning,  he  seemed  to  melt 
away  into  the  green  around  him, 
nor  could  the  eye  follow  him  to  his 
new  hiding  place.  He  was  gone. 
Draggle  Wing  looked  the  picture  of 
surprise.  I  could  see  that  he  tried  - 
to  locate  the   Governor   anew;  but 
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the  effort  was  wholly  vain.  The 
robin"s  warning  cry  continued, 
however,  for  some  time  longer 
while  he  twisted  and  turned  about 
on  his  perch  uneasily.  Then  he 
grew  less  noisy  and  at  last  merely 
cried:  "Sweet!"  or  "Weak!  Weak! 
Weak!"  at  intervals,  and  in  a  won- 
dering way,  as  though  he  did  not 
quite     understand  the  matter. 

Finally  even  this  ceased.  He  was 
silent.  Instead,  he  began  to  preen 
and  beautify  the  feathers  of  his 
breast.  Then  I  was  guilty  of  one 
of  those  indiscretions  we  all  fall  into 
sometimes.  I  was  hasty.  1  should 
have  known  better.  I  should  have 
remembered  the  wretch's  evil  repu- 
tation in  the  garden  for  cruelty  and 
keenness.  In  a  word,  I  should  have 
been  more  cautious.  Instead,  I  was 
rashness  itself.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  was  sick  and  tired  of  watching 
and  hearing  him ;  moreover,  I  want- 
ed my  breakfast.  A  poor  excuse, 
you  say?  Yes,  you're  right.  Hardly 
an  excuse  at  all.  And  yet,  this  is 
what  I  did.  Down  that  bare  hill- 
side, where  the  vivid  darkness  of 
my  coat  showed  plainly  against  the 
light-colored  earth,  I  began  my  de- 
scent. Foolhardy  in  the  extreme  it 
was.  What  I  should  have  done,  of 
course,  was  to  have  hidden  myself 
up  there  and  waited.  These  robins 
are  always  hungry.  Five  minutes 
at  most  would  have  seen  this  Drag- 
gle Wing  off  on  his  everlasting  hunf. 
for  earth  worms,  and  I  could  have 
come  down  at  my  leisure  and  in 
safety.  As  it  was,  he  saw  me  just 
as  soon  as  I  made  my  first  move. 
Instantly  his  feathers  were  shaken 
into  place;  his  beak  went  forward 
sharply,  and  his  head  tipped  on  one 
side  as  he  regarded  me  closely.  Thus 
he  stood  while  I  took  my  first  few 
steps  downward.  Then,  with  a  sud- 
denness and  intensity  thai  was  hor- 
rible, he  yelled:  "Seek!  Seek! 
Seek!"  and  hurled  himself  straight 
at  me.  On  the  instant  I  fell  the  wind 
of  his  powerful  wings.  He  dropped 
to  the  ground.     He  was  beside  me. 


Death  seemed  certain.  He  struck 
at  me  savagely  with  his  terrible 
beak.  The  stroke  grazed  my  body. 
It  stirred  me  to  action.  I  leaped  as 
I  had  never  leaped  before,  in  a  per- 
fect frenzy  of  haste  and t  terror,  my 
enemy  after  me.  Spring  after  spring 
I  made,  each  large  as  the  character 
of  the  ground  permitted,  all  main- 
times  my  pwn  length.  I  outfooted 
him.  I  won.  Aiy  last,  my  most  des- 
perate effort  landed  me  fairly  amid 
the  clover  tops.  Instantly  I  dropped 
to  the  ground  again  and  began  a 
rapid  search  for  a  hiding  place.  For- 
tune favored  me.  1  found  it.  A  few 
steps  beyond  where  I  had  landed  I 
saw  a  fair-sized  plantin  leaf.  Here 
was  my  chance.  To  this  I  rushed, 
and  as  the  eager  wretch  behind  me 
came  lumbering  up,  treading  down 
the  growth  around  him  as  he  moved, 
I  disappeared  from  sight  into  tem- 
porary safety.  All  was  well  for  the 
moment — but  would  he  find  me?  I 
feared  so.  If  he  did,  I  could  guess 
the  fate  in  store  for  me.  To  elude 
him  a  second  time  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

From  this  haven  of  refuge  he  was 
still  visible.  He  had  stopped  only 
a  short  distance  away,  and  as  I 
watched  him,  he  stood  there  abso- 
lutely motionless,  listening — after 
the  manner  of  his  kind — for  my 
slightest  movement.  I  plainly  saw 
the  flash  of  his  dark  eye  and  1  read- 
ily counted  the  feathers  out  of  place 
in  the  deformed  wing.  Every  de- 
tail, in  fact,  of  his  detested  person- 
ality was  clearly  before  me.  Finally 
he  moved  again  ;  this  time  he  gave 
three  clumsy  hops — all  in  my  direc- 
tion. But  now  he  had  conn-  desper- 
ately near.  I  feared  the  worst. 
Again  lie  paused,  motionless  as  be- 
fore, head  erect,  tail  sweeping  the 
ground,  lie  was  searching  for  me. 
Through  a  worm-hole  in  my  green 
roof  I  continued  to  sec  him  clearly. 
Two    more    steps      now    he    was    ac 

tually  standing   beside   my     hiding 

plaee.       I     COtlld    have    touched       his 
horny  toes  with  my  antennae.  Then, 
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I  think  he  suspected  my  presence. 
Suddenly  his  attitude  changed. 
His  knees  crooked  perceptibly,  so 
that  he  squatted  towards  the  earth; 
his  back,  neck  and  tail  grew  into  one 
rigid,  straight  line,  and  his  head  in- 
clined forward  and  downward.  He 
was  gazing  beneath  the  leaf.  He 
saw  me.  I  was  lost.  I  made  a  fee- 
ble effort  at  escape.  Too  date.  In- 
stantly he  drew  back  his  dreadful 
beak  to  strike,  to  engulf  me.  In  that 
second  fate  overtook  him.  The 
whole  situation  altered.  There  was 
a  curious  rushing  sound  from  the 
direction  of  the  tomato  plantation ; 
the  ground  thrilled  under  my  feet 
at  the  passage  of  a  heavy  body ;  I 
saw  a  flash  of  white  and  yellow 
above  me,  and  then  Draggle  Wing 
went  down  to  death  amid  the  clover 
stems,  crushed  under  the  paws  of 
the  Governor.  I  was  saved  after 
all. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  It  happened 
quickly.  Twice  my  enemy  struggled 


to  free  himself  from  those  unyield- 
ing jaws  that  gripped  him  so  tight- 
ly; one  feeble  cry  he  raised,  which 
summoned  his  tribe  in  numbers  from 
everywhere,  so  that  the  air  about 
us  was  filled  with  shoutings  and  the 
beat  of  many  wings.  Then  his  eyes 
glazed;  his  head  drooped.  He  was 
dead.  For  a  moment  the  Governor 
held  him,  then  dropping  the  body  in 
front  of  him  in  the  grass,  he  held  it 
with  his  right  paw,  while  he  looked 
defiance  at  the  noisy  crew  above  his 
head.  He  was  superb !  His  eyes 
flashed,  his  ringed  tail  swept  from 
side  to  side,  and  he  growled  warn 
ingly.  They  knew  him,  knew  better 
than  to  come  too  near! 

A  moment  he  stood  thus,  whil 
the  clamor  grew.  Then,  Draggl 
Wing's  body  in  his  mouth  once 
more,  he  marched  proudly  away 
drew  near  to  the  fence  over  there, 
passed  through  the  opening  you  see, 
and  vanished  from  my  sight.  The 
cricket  people  were  avenged ! 
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WHEN  THE  BOGER-MAN  IS  OUT 


BY  ELIZABETH  VORE. 


Mammy  cayn't  let  yo',  my  lil  honey-pet, 

Dey's  no  use  to  murmur,  dey's  no  use  to  fret, 

Lil  pickaninnies  cayn'  go  out  in  de  wet — 

When  de  wind  an'  de  rain  ani  beatin'  on  de  pane, 

Den's  when  de  boger-man  am  walkin'  in  de  lane. 

Dey's  somet'ing  bakin'  in  de  pan  foh  a  surprise, 
So  set  by  de  fiah  an'  wipe  yo'  shinin'  eyes, 
Mammy's  heart  mos'  bre'k  in  two  w'en  huh  baby  cries 
When  de  wind  an'  de  rain  am  beatin'  on  de  pane — 
Den's  when  de  boger-man  am  walkin'  in  de  lane. 

Heah  de  kettle  singin',  watch  de  sparks  a-flyin', 
Smell  de  sweet-a-tatahs  an'  de  bacon  fryin', 
Heah's  a  piece  of  hoe-cake ;  dah  now,  stop  yo'  cryin' — 
When  de  wind  an'  de  rain  am  beatin'  on  de  pane, 
Den's  when  de  boger-man  am  walkin'  in  de  lane. 


MR.   HAMILTON— ENGLISH- 
MAN    AND     GENTLEMAN 


BY  G.  M.  KIMBALL 


THE  warm  sun  of  a  Southern 
California  winter  shone  over 
the  little  cabin  on  the  Sweet- 
water. The  morning  air  was  cool, 
but  there  was  little  hint  of  frost  in 
it,  although  the  month  was  January. 
The  intensely  blue  sky  might  have 
arched  over  the  fertile  slopes  of  the 
Italian  hills,  and  here,  as  there,  as 
if  to  further  the  illusion  or  perhaps 
delusion,  might  be  seen  the  soft, 
gray-green  of  the  olive  and  the  more 
vivid  yellow  shades  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees. 

But  the  eye  that  would  have  ex- 
pected long  reaches  of  verdure 
came  here  to  an  abrupt  change. 
The  trees  were  young  and  few,  and 
a  blight  seemed  to  rest  on  their 
youth ;  the  ground  about  their  feet, 
although  it  bore  the  marks  of  recent 
cultivation,  looked  dry  and  strange, 
and  a  sickly  blue  tint  shadowed  its 
brown.  A  rude  but  closely  built 
fence  protected  the  little  cultivated 
patch  as  a  fort  might  shut  in  a  gar- 
rison from  a  beseiging  army,  and  al- 
ready pressing  close  at  the  very 
gates  might  be  seen  that  opposing 
force.  Their  garb,  almost  of  the 
same  soft  tint  as  the  olive,  as  if  to 
play  the  spy  and  slip  past  the 
guards,  and  once  in,  armed  with  a 
thousand  sharp  lances,  the  cactus 
would  fall  on  the  little  company  and 
once  more  possess  the  barren  soil 
that  seemed  instinctively  to  side 
with  the  enemy,  and  grudge  even 
bare  sustenance  to  the  struggling 
trees.  A  little  to  one  side  was  a 
sandy  bottomed  depression  bor- 
dered by  a  few  stunted  willows,  and 


called  by  courtesy  the  Sweetwater 
River,  from  which,  also,  the  valley 
took  its  name. 

Early  in  the  season,  a  bride,  sick 
in  that  desert  land  for  the  green 
mountains  and  rushing  streams  of 
the  Eastern  States,  had  driven  over 
from  the  adjoining  town  for  a  sight 
of  a  real  river.  As  it  was  now,  so 
had  it  been  then,  and  Hamilton  had 
pitied  her  as  she  stood  bitter  and 
silent,  unappreciative  of  the  local 
joke  over  which  her  companions 
were  laughing  good-naturedly  that 
"rivers  in  this  country  have  the  bot- 
tom on  top." 

He  had  felt  the  same  sense  of 
dread  and  loneliness.  The  awful 
barrenness  and  dryness,  the  strange 
instinctive  enemies  towards  every 
effort  at  cultivation,  mere  unknow- 
ing plants  and  animals  that  they 
were,  gave  a  sick  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness to  one  whose  eyes  had  known 
the  green  hedge  rows  and  comfort- 
able farms  of  old  England. 

It  was  a  losing  fight.  He  and  Jim 
had  planted  and  tended  the  trees 
with  such  care  ;  they  had  laborious- 
ly brought  water  in  barrels  on  a  rude 
sledge  from,  the  cistern  of  an  ad- 
joining and  deserted  place.  But  the 
dreaded  scale,  following  close  be- 
hind them  as  they  worked,  had 
passed  its  black  finger  over  the  ten- 
der green  of  the  young  loaves,  and 
left  them  smudged  and  marred;  as 
a  child  might  leave  prints  of  sooty 
hands  on  fair,  white  walls.  And  they 
had  followed  to  wash  away  the 
marks  as  a  mother  might,  and  they 
had  sprayed  until  the  air  was  heavy 
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and  denied  with  whale  oil  soap  and 
other  odorous  mixtures.  And  what 
was  the  result  of  their  toil?  The 
leaves  were  curled  and  falling,  and 
what  the  spray  had  spared,  the  alkali 
soil  attacking  the  roots,  was  fast  de- 
stroying. And  still  no  rain  nor  pros- 
pect of  any !  What  would  be  the 
result?  But  stop — why  should  he 
think  of  that  now?  He  had  quite 
forgotten  for  the  moment  that  it 
no  longer  mattered  to  him. 

The  outdoor  chores  of  the  morn- 
ing were  done,  and  he  returned  to 
the  cabin  to  prepare  for  the  drive 
into  town.  It  was  a  rough  struc- 
ture of  two  rooms,  guiltless  of  paint 
and  plaster  or  even  cloth  and  paper, 
but  it  was  neat  and  clean  and  re- 
deemed from  utter  bareness  by  its 
store  of  books,  which,  those  few 
who  had  seen  them  averred,  were  no 
common  or  ill-selected  lot. 

But  those  who  spoke  from  know- 
ledge were  few  indeed.  Hamilton ' 
lived  very  much  to  himself.  He  had- 
come  unknown  among  them,  from 
whence  he  never  said;  that  he  was 
an  Englishman  was  apparent,  and 
no  less  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  it  was  remarkable  in  a  region 
that  naturally  made  for  freedom 
and  the  leveling  of  all  barriers,  that 
to  the  roughest  and  most  familiar 
he  remained  "Mr."  Hamilton;  Jim 
alone  omitted  the  title.  None  knew 
then  or  ever  if  that  was  indeed  his 
name,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

He  was  never  known  to  receive 
or  mail  a  letter;  he  never  mentioned 
family  or  home.  He  was  Jim's  part- 
ner, and  even  Jim  knew  no  more 
than  that. 

On  this  particular  morning  Ham- 
ilton carefully  cleaned  the  rooms  be- 
fore his  departure ;  in  fact  he  seemed 
to  be  setting  all  in  special  order,  as 
for  some  coming  guest  or  approach- 
ing event. 

It  was  still  early,  however,  when 
all  was  finished  indoors,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  he  drove  away  from  the 
cabin     and    took    the     road  toward 


"town" — no  one  ever  thought  of 
dignifying  it  by  name. 

In  spite  of  the  desolate  country  it 
was  a  pleasant  drive ;  a  turn  in  the 
road  brought  one  in  sight  of  the  bay, 
sparkling  and  blue  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  and  off  to  the  left  Corpus 
Christi  rose  from  the  water,  looking 
in  the  clear  atmosphere  only  a  few 
miles  distant;  down  toward  the 
Mexican  line  the  weird  form  of 
Table  Mountain  stood  out  against 
the  blue  sky,  clear-cut  as  a  cameo. 

But  the  man  in  the  wagon  took 
little  note  of  ocean  or  mountains  to- 
day ;  his  mind  dwelt  persistently  on 
his  errand,  and — on  his  return. 

First  for  his  clothes :  underwear, 
socks,  a  flannel  shirt,  overalls.  He 
paused — overalls  !  Well  somehow 
they  seemed  incongruous,  but  why? 
Such  clothes  he  wore  and  had  worn, 
why  should  he  make  any  change? 
As  it  had  been,  so  it  should  be  to 
the  end.  True,  if  any  one  had  told 
him  a  few  years  ago — would  he 
have  laughed  in  scorn — or  knocked 
the  prophet  down? 

Enough !  He  would  go  and  have 
his  hair  cut;  he  would  take  a  bath, 
then  the  other  two  errands  last — 
that  was  right,  they  were  appropri- 
ately last.  Then  he  would  go  home 
to  the  little  cabin.  And  after  that? 
Time  enough  for  that  later.  He 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  town — and 
now  for  business. 

The  general  store  would  supply 
most  of  his  wants,  so  first  there. 
Hawkins,  the  old  store-keeper,  was 
a  conversationalist  undaunted  by 
scant  replies,  and  Hamilton's  pur- 
chases were  more  numerous  than 
was  usual  unless  for  a  journey,  a 
wedding,  or  something  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  the  old  man's  curi- 
osity was  aroused. 

"Looks  as  if  ye  might  be  gettin* 
married  some  of  these  days,"  he  re- 
marked cheerfully,  peering  curious- 
ly into  Hamilton's  unresponsive 
face. 

No,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  no  such 
change    in    mind,    he    was    assured, 
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with  a  brevity  that  might  well  have 
silenced  any  but  Hawkins.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  old  man  hazarded  that 
maybe  he  contemplated  a  trip  to 
'Frisco.-  Again  he  was  courteously 
denied. 

"Wall,  now,  looks  as  if  ye  wuz 
goin'  on  some  trip  somewheres." 
Well,  Hamilton  admitted,  perhaps 
he  was  thinking  of  a  little  journey 
soon.  This  was  the  old  man's  oppor- 
tunity. "Waal,  now,  then,  ye'll  be 
wantin'  some  good  shoes.  Them 
boots  we  wear  around  here  ain't 
hardly  the  thing  for  goin'  on  jour- 
neys, and  I've  got  a  good  lot  just 
come  by  the  steamer  this  week." 
Hamilton  winced.  "No,  no,  Haw- 
kins, I  don't  want  any  shoes.  I — I — 
don't  need  any."  He  paid  for  his 
clothes,  and  catching  up  the  bundle 
hurriedly  left  the  store.  But  the 
thought  suggested  wouldn't  down; 
over  and  over  it  sang  itself  into  his 
brain :  "I'm  going  on  a  journey,  but 
I  shall  need  no  shoes ;  I'm  go- 
ing  "     Heavens!     What  was  he 

thinking  of  to  let  go  like  this !  He 
wouldn't    listen — wouldn't    think. 

Still  fighting  the  persistent  sug- 
gestion conveyed  by  the  old  man's 
chance  words,  he  strode  across  to 
the  barber  shop  and  bath  house. 

He  breathed  more  freely  here. 
Thank  heaven,  it  wasn't  positively 
unknown  for  ranchers  of  the  better 
class  to  occasionally  employ  a  bar- 
ber, and  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
bath  house  had  long  ago  been  set 
down   to  his  nationality. 

The  barber's  flow  of  conversation 
disturbed  no  fearful  thoughts,  and 
Hamilton  had  himself  well  in  hand 
by  the  time  the  next  errand  was 
reached. 

This  time  he  entered  the  hallway 
oi  a  building  which  boasted  two 
stories,  and  whose  stairs  were 
adorned  l>\  the  signs  of  the  few  doc- 
tors, dentists  and  lawyers  which 
the  town  possessed. 

I  [e  was  g< me  sometime,  and  when 
he  emerged  he  carefully  hid  a  long, 
narrow  paper  in     his     breast.      He 


stood  a  few  minutes  in  the  lower 
doorway,  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  street.  He  turned  to  go,  and 
then  paused  again  as  if  half  unde- 
cided. Finally  he  took  a  deep 
breath,  shook  himself  together  and 
started  out  with  a  swinging  stride. 
A  few  steps  brought  him  to  the 
drug  store.  The  clerk  greeted  him 
familiarly,  anticipating  his  errand. 
"I  guess  it'll  take  some  time  to  poi- 
son off  all  the  gophers  and  jack- 
rabbits  out  your  way,  though,"  he 
remarked. 

"Yes,"  Hamilton  admitted.  "I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  it  did,  but  I'll 
try  another  dose  this  time  besides 
the  old  remedy."  He  took  his  usual 
package  and  a  little  bottle,  and  with 
a  courteous  word  he  was  gone. 

This  finished  his  business,  and 
now  for  home.  Home!  Well,  that 
used  to  mean  something  besides  a 
rough  cabin  and  a  patch  of  sterile 
ground. 

He  went  over  to  the  posts  where 
all  the  county  tied  its  horses,  and 
stowing  his  purchases  in  the  wagon, 
unhitched  and  turned  towards  the 
rancho. 

The  dust  seemed  thicker  .than  in 
the  morning;  the  clearness  of  the 
sky  was  somewhat  overcast  by  a 
thin  haze,  and  the  islands  and  moun- 
tains stood  out  less  clear  than  be- 
fore. The  first  freshness  of  the  day 
was  gone,  and  with  it  Hamilton's 
vigor. 

lie  let  the  horse  take  her  own 
gait,  and  after  a  little,  every  beat 
of  her  hoofs  on  the  dusty  road,  and 
every  revolution  of  the  wheels  sang 
to  his  weary  mind:  "1m  going  on  a 
journey — a  journey — a  journey — 
I'm  going  on  a  journey,  but  I  shall 
need  no  shoe-.''  I  [e  had  no 
Strength  to  throw  it  off,  and  it  went 
on  monotonously  until  in  despera- 
tion he  hurried  the  horse  "ii  as  if  to 
drive  away  from  the  pursuing  voice. 

It  was  barely  mid-afternoon  when 
he  reached  tin'  cabin  again,  and 
then  lie  did  not  drive  into  the  en- 
closure, but  alighting,  tied  the  ho 
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to  the  fence  and  took  his  parcels  in- 
to the  house. 

Nellie,  used  to  care  and  food, 
whinnied  after  him  insistently  as  he 
went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

Jim  would  be  up  from  work  about 
sunset  and  see  her  tied  outside;  he 
would  wonder,  and  later  he  would 
unharness  and  feed  her.  If  she 
were  taken  in  now  it  might  be 
sometime  before  he  came ;  and  she 
might  be  hungrier.  Hamilton  had 
been  fond  of  sturdy,  patient  little 
Nellie  and  he  wouldn't  forget  her 
now. 

Inside  the  cabin  there  was  still 
something  to  be  done.  From  be- 
neath the  bedding  of  his  rough  bunk 
he  drew  a  little  book,  a  few  photo- 
graphs, a  written  paper  or  two ; 
only  the  trifles  that  meant  home 
and  friends  and  love  to  the  lonely 
man ;  all  now  that  remained  of  the 
old  life  which  he  might  never  know 
again. 

He  sat  quietly  for  a  few  moments 
with  them  in  his  hands ;  at  length 
he  slowly  cut  the  fly  leaf  from  the 
little  book,  and  taking  it,  together 
with  the  pictures  and  all  the  other 
tokens  which  made  up  that  most 
pathetic  record  of  a  past,  he  gath- 
ered them  into  a  little  heap,  and 
touching  a  match  to  it,  calmly 
watched  it  until  nothing  remained 
but  ashes. 

Turning  away  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tire himself  in  the  new  clothing 
which  he  had  brought  from  town. 
A  few  moments  and  he  stood  ready 
for  his  journey — all  but  shoes — all 
but  shoes ! 

At  the  head  of  the  bunk,  near  the 
window,  stood  a  rough  table;  on 
this  he  laid  that  long  paper,  which 
a  few  hours  ago  he  had  so  carefully 
hidden  in  his  shirt. 

This  done,  he  turned  to  his  bunk 
and  stretched  himself  upon  it.  A 
moment  later  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  left  beside  the  long  paper  on  the 
table  a  little  empty  bottle.  Outside 
the  impatient  and  wondering  horse 
neighed  shrilly,  but  her  one-time 
master   lay   quite   still   and   unheed- 


ing on  his  narrow  bed,  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  to  its 
close,  and  still  the  horse  stood  tied 
to  the  fence.  Several  times  Jim's 
wife  looked  from  her  door  and  won- 
dered, and  when  at  last  sunset  came, 
bringing  Jim  from  his  work,  his 
nrst  word  was  one  of  inquiry. 

Yes,  his  wife  had  seen  the  horse 
there  since  early  afternoon,  but  no 
sign  of  Hamilton ;  she  had  won- 
dered at  it  herself;  perhaps  Jim  had 
better  step  across  and  see  if  he  was 
there;    he   might   be   sick. 

The  door  was  unlocked,  as  usual, 
and  getting  no  answer  to  his  re- 
peated knocks,  Jim  turned  the  knob 
and  went  in. 

The  sun  was  nearly  gone,  and 
the  corners  of  the  room  lay  in  thick 
dusk;  it  was  very  still,  with  that 
heavy,  overpowering  stillness  that 
greets  one  in  a  deserted  house;  ap- 
parently no  one  was  there ;  but  as 
Jim  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  last  bright  rays  of  sun- 
light struck  the  window  and  turned 
to  bright  gold  the  tawny  hair  and 
beard  of  the  man  lying  so  still  on 
the  narrow  bunk ;  lit  up  the  pallid 
face,  the  arms  folded  on  the  quiet 
breast,  the  shoeless  feet;  and  as  Jim, 
with  a  smothered  sound,  turned 
away,  they  shone,  too,  on  a  long 
paper  and  a  little  empty  bottle  that 
lay  on  the  table  near  the  sleeping 
man's  hana. 

Sleeping?  Yes,  but  a  deeper 
sleep  than  any  he  had  ever  known 
was  his  now,  and  attended  with  a 
strange  dignity  and  majesty  that 
held  Jim>  awe-struck  and  quiet 
for  those  few  seconds  that  he  stood 
gazing  on  the  sleeper.  From  with- 
out, the  horse's  protest  recalled  him 
to  himself,  and  with  a  groan,  he 
groped  his  way  to  the  door,  and 
passing  out,  closed  it  softly  behind 
him. 

Later,  men  came,  and  the  usual 
details  were  gone  through  with; 
those  in  authority  gazed  and 
searched,  and  drew     what     conclu- 
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sions  they  might,  simple  and  few 
enough. 

The  bottle,  with  its  terse  state- 
ment, '"Cyanide  of  Potassium,"  the 
will  duly  drawn,  signed  and  wit- 
nessed, giving  his  few  possessions 
to  Jim,  told  the  common  tale, 
and  yet  it  was  not  common. 

There  was  no  farewell  letter 
accusing  God  and  man ;  no  picture 
or  tress  of  hair  above  the  quiet 
heart ;  no  writing  in  the  various 
books ;  from  one  only,  a  little  worn 
prayer  book,  had  the  fly  leaf  been 
lately  cut.  There  were  no  letters ; 
there  was  nothing. 

As  in  silence  and  dignity  he  had 
come  among  us,  so  in  silence  and 
dignity  had  he  gone  away.  And  as 
surely  as  then,  no  man  might  say 
why  or  whence  he  had  come,  even 
more  surely  now  might  no  man  ven- 
ture to  say  why  or  whither  he  had 
gone. 

It  was  soon  over ;  another  day 
saw  the  end  of  the  pitiful  little  trag- 
edy ;  saw  a  closed  and  deserted 
cabin  and  a  straggling  procession 
winding  its  way  up  the  desolate  hill 
upon  whose  crest  rested  those  who 
slept  far  from  home  and  in  a  strange 
land. 

And  as  they  bore  him  on  that 
last  journey,  on  which,  however 
long,  he  should  indeed  need  no  shoes 
for  his  weary  feet,  the  enemy  he 
uau  fought  so  hopelessly  marched 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave  itself — 
striving  even  there  to  wrest  the  land 
from  the  dead,  as  below  in  the  val- 


.  ey  they  had  striven  to  wrest  it  from 
the  living. 

And  so  guarded  we  left  him,  and 
there  remained  only  the  deserted 
cabin  and  an  unmarked  grave. 


I  rode  through  the  valley  again 
only  a  short  while  ago.  The  coun- 
try around  it  has  changed  since  that 
other  day.  Settlements  have  sprung 
up  on  either  hand ;  the  enemy  has 
been  routed  from  the  many  broad 
acres  they  once  possessed.  But 
the  vaiiey  itself,  shut  in  as  it  is, 
seems  about  the  same.  Most  of 
the  cabins  are  gone,  Jim's  and  Ham- 
ilton's among  the  rest,  and  Jim,  too, 
sleeps  on  the  hill  now. 

Some  of  the  trees  still  remain, 
and  the  river  bed  is  dry  now  as 
then,  and  here  the  enemy  has  re- 
treated, as  to  a  stronghold,  and 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  awaits  its 
last  fight.  Its  strongest  companies 
still  patrol  the  road   up     the     hill. 

Still  they  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  gates  of  death  with  their  drawn 
lances,  just  as  they  stood  on  that 
uay  so  long  ago  when  he  whose  very 
name  is  well-nigh  forgotten  where 
he  once  lived,  took  his  last  journey. 

And  I  wonder  now  as  I  wondered 
then  what  was  written  in  the  little 
prayer  book ;  whose  faces  smiled 
out  from  those  burned  pictures ;  and 
by  what  name  did  they  pray  in  that 
far-away  home  for  him  who  dwelt 
for  a  little  space  among  us,  and 
whom  we  knew  as  Mr.  Hamilton — 
Englishman  and  gentleman! 


LICHENS 


BY  ISAAC  JENKINSON-FRAZEE. 


Children  of  Chaos — lichens  are. 

The  first  to  nurse  at  Nature's  breast. 
Wee   void-born    waifs — the    Morning    Star 

In  lisping  voice  sang  them  to  rest. 


THAT    FORTY 


BY    ISABEL    DARLING 


CALVIN  Roberts  and  his  black 
pony,    Spitfire,    were    wander- 
ing  through    the    sage-brush, 
looking   for    nothing   in    particular, 
when    they    found    a    small    alfalfa 
field  which  no  man  seemed  to  own. 

"We  might  as  well  have  this," 
said  the  man  to  the  horse,  after  they 
had  stopped  to  take  a  "snack"  and 
consider  the  matter.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  on  the  next  day  he 
brought  a  load  of  lumber  for  a 
"shack"  to  cover  his  bed  and  frying- 
pan,  also  the  pony,  and  soon  there- 
after he  went  to  the  land  office  and 
filed  on  that  forty,  as  well  as  three 
adjoining  ones. 

It  happened,  or  was  ordered,  that 
Mplly  Saunders  and  her  white  pony, 
Blanche,  had  also  been  wandering 
through  the  sage-brush,  and  finding 
this  small  alfalfa  field,  immediately 
made  a  similar  remark  about  taking 
possession,  and  being  a  woman  of 
quick  action,  she  also  bought  a  load 
of  lumber  and  sought  the  land  office 
and  filed  on  that  forty,  together  with 
three  adjoining,  but  not  the  ones 
that  Cal  Roberts  had  chosen. 

Then  the  fun  commenced.  She 
went  into  the  office  just  as  Cal  came 
out,  but  neither  knew  the  other's 
business,  and  each  was  thoroughly 
amazed  on  seeing  a  little  cabin  go 
up  on  the  other  side  of  that  alfalfa 
field,  yet  they  said  nothing  until 
Spitfire  and  Blanche  were  picketed 
inside  the  fenced  field,  then  one  re- 
marked :  "What  gall !"  and  the  other 
exclaimed :  "What  a  cheek !"  and 
each  resolved  to  go  over  and  have 
it  out  before   another   night. 

That  afternoon  Spitfire  pulled  up 
his  picket  stake  and  pranced  across 
the  forty  for  a  chat  with  Blanche. 
She  received  him  politely,  and  they 


had  such  a  pleasant  visit  and  looked 
so  beautiful  together  that  Cal  and 
Molly,  when  they  went  to  part  them, 
at  once  forgot  the  sharp  things  they 
had  meant  to  say  and  were  civil 
though  cool  in  manner  and  sparing 
of  words. 

But  this  was  only  a  truce.  Before 
many  days  it  became  evident  to  each 
that  the  other  had  serious  intentions 
in  regard  to  that  forty.  They 
learned,  too,  that  in  both  cases  these 
intentions  had  been  duly  put  on  file, 
but  which  was  first?  That  would 
decide  the  point.  Molly  was  not 
sure,  but  she  suspected,  for  she  had 
taken  quick  and  careful  notice  of  the 
lean,  indolent  but  obstinate  looking 
stranger  who  was  going  when  she 
was  coming;  she  suspected  who  had 
a  legal  right  to  that  forty,  but  she 
believed  that  she  would  make  a  bet- 
ter use  of  it  than  he,  and  "anyhow 
the  lazy,  contrary  thing"  shouldn't 
have  it.  Both  wrote  to  the  land 
office  and  received  an  apologetic  let- 
ter from  the  clerk,  each  an  exact 
copy  of  the  other,  except  for  names, 
and  giving  the  date  as  2  o'clock  on 
May  10th,  but  adding  that  the  rec- 
ords showed  another  entry  which  in- 
cluded the  forty  in  dispute,  made  at 
the  same  hour  of  the  same  day.  He 
confessed  that  the  mistake  must 
have  been  owing  to  carelessness  on 
his  part,  but  his  excuse  was  that  a 
great  personal  trouble  had  just  come 
upon  him  and  must  have  made  him 
absent-minded.  Reporting  the  mis- 
take would  cost  him  his  position  and 
do  them  no  good,  so  he  advised  them 
to  fight  it  out  between  themselves, 
which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

That  was  the  only  way,  for  there 
was  no  more  unoccupied  land  ad- 
joining and  without  that  forty  nei- 


That  Forty. 
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ther  claim  would  have  been  worth 
half  so  much.  So  they  tried  to  tire 
each  other  out  by  petty  worrying, 
open  hostility,  and  secret  persecu- 
tion. If  one  bought  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  hogs,  geese,  ducks  or 
chickens,  the  other  straightway 
bought  the  same,  or  better,  in  qual- 
ity and  kind.  Cal  even  waited  until 
Molly  had  chosen  and  recorded  her 
brand,  then  had  his  made  the  same, 
with  an  added  bar,  so  that  by  care- 
ful handling  of  the  iron  the  brand 
might  be  changed  from  hers  to  his. 
Not  that  he  ever  did  or  meant  to 
do  such  a  thing,  but  the  constant 
suspicion  kept  her  irritated,  as  he 
knew  it  would,  and  to  pay  him  back 
she  did  the  same  with  the  ear-mark 
on  her  hogs,  and  when  the  little  pigs 
with  their  mothers  were  turned  in 
to  feast  on  the  alfalfa  roots  it  was 
very  easy  to  make  mistakes  and 
drive  them  all  into  one  corral.  When 
the  young  ducks  and  geese  went 
sailing  down  the  ditch  it  was  the 
same ;  even  the  bees  as  they 
swarmed  from  both  sides  over  the 
sage  and  the  purple  blooms  of  the 
alfalfa,  fought  for  possession  and 
robbed  each  other's  hives — and  oh, 
such  a  time  as  this  old  maid  and  old 
bachelor  did  have ! 

In  spite  of  all  his  longing  to  keep 
even,  Cal's  flocks  and  herds  did  not 
increase  so  fast  as  Molly's,  for  she 
had  judged  him  correctly.  He  was 
not  so  energetic  and  he  was  obsti- 
nate, sometimes  to  his  own  loss. 
Then,  too,  she  was  quicker  and 
surer  with  the  lariat,  and  when  out 
on  the  range,  or  at  the  annual  round- 
up, she  could  rope,  tie  and  brand 
two  mavericks  to  his  one.  Cal 
laughed  and  said  he  didn't  care,  or 
afterwards  threatened  to  vent  her 
brand  by  applying  his  own. 

So  it  went  on,  and  neither  would 
give  up.  They  were  prompt  in  pay- 
ing the  installments  of  their  pur- 
chase money,  each  trying  to  beat 
the  other  at  the  office  and  often 
meeting,  as  at  first,  but  only  to  re- 
sume the  quarrel. 


But  all  this  time  Spitfire  and 
Blanche  had  done  their  best  to  bring 
about  a  pleasanter  state  of  things. 
They  called  to  each  other  across  the 
forty,  and  when  they  met  on  the 
range  would  persist  in  trying  to  see 
each  other  home. 

At  length  the  final  payment  and 
real  trial  of  titles  was  due.  Each 
was  determined  to  conquer  this  time 
and  by  another  happening  or  order- 
ing, chose  the  same  moonless  morn- 
ing for  an  early  start.  They  slept 
lightly  at  first,  then  heavily,  until 
an  hour  or  two  before  daylight, 
when  their  dreams  were  disturbed 
by  a  hum  that  almost  instantly  be- 
came a  roar,  a  whirl,  a  crash,  a  del- 
uge, a  general  mix-up  and  wash- 
away  of  apparently  all  things  on  the 
earth,  above  the  earth  and  in  the 
earth.  Any  one  who  was  ever 
sucked  into  a  water-spout  knows 
what  it  was  like. 

As  soon  as  the  air  cleared  and  he 
could  see,  Cal  crawled,  half  drowned, 
out  of  the  sage-brush  where  he  had 
been  tossed  with  the  ruins  of  his 
cabin,  and  looked  about.  He  stared, 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  again, 
amazed  at  what  he  saw  and  didn't 
see. 

The  precious  forty  was  gone,  liter- 
ally and  almost  completely.  Only  a 
few  feet  of  alfalfa  fringe  clung  to 
the  edges,  and  their  long,  thread- 
like roots  dangled  over  a  brand-new 
canyon  with  muddy  water  and  huge 
sods  still  rolling  out  at  the  lower 
end. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned!"  stuttered 
Cal.  He  looked  again.  "A lolly  San- 
ders has  vamosed.  I've  won  the 
pile."  She  and  her  cabin  had  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  had  the 
forty.  But  just  then  he  saw  Blanche 
' — poor,  forlorn,  mud-bespattered 
Blanche,  trying  to  climb  the  soft 
bank  of  that  terrible  gully,  and  for- 
getting  that    she    belonged   to   the 

enein\  ,  he  hurried   to  help  her.  The 

beautiful  creature     whinnied     pite- 

OUSly,    pointing   with    her   nose   l"   a 

greai  bleeding  gash  in  her  shoulder, 
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then  looked  back  into  the  pit,  call- 
ing as  she  had  so  many  times  called 
across  the  forty  to  Spitfire.  He 
wouldn't  answer.  Poor  Spitfire! 
He  couldn't,  for  his  mouth  was  full 
of  muddy  alfalfa.  But  he  didn't 
chew  it;  he  couldn't,  and  he  never 
would  try  any  more. 

As  the  man  bent  down  over  his 
dead  horse,  sobbing  out  a  big  hard 
word,  he  heard  a  voice  above  him 
say:  "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  He 
looked  around  and  up,  then  with  the 
tears  still  in  his  eyes,  began  to 
laugh — laughed  till  more  came,  and 
when  he  could  stop  long  enough, 
shouted:  "Oh,  Molly,  hung  up  to 
dry?    Are  ye  well  pinned  on?" 

"Shut  up'!"  snapped  the  voice,  and 
Cal  slowly  climbed  the  slippery  bank 
again  and  walked  along  the  brink 
of  the  chasm.  The  barbed  wire 
fence,  still  clinging  to  its  posts,  had 
been  torn  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
enclosure  and  flung  across  the  gap, 
forming  an  impromptu  suspension 
bridge,  sagging  in  the  center,  but 
held  by  the  remaining  fence.  On 
this  prickly,  shaking  bridge  lay  the 
mattress  of  Molly's  bed,  and  curled 
up  on  that,  hugging  her  dripping 
blankets,  was  Molly  herself,  "hung 
up  to  dry,"  surely,  helpless  yet  de- 
fiant as  ever. 

Fortunately,  as  it  proved,  a  great 
cottonwood  tree  had  stood  just  in- 
side the  fence  and  now  stretched  a 
long,  huge  arm  over  the  bridge 
which  had  tightly  clasped  the  trunk 
and  stuck  its  barbs  full  length  into 
the  bark,  as  if  to  keep  from  falling 
Beside  this  tree  Cal  stopped  and 
considered,  while  the  woman  lay 
below,  as  if  asleep.  Finally  he 
called:  "Woo-hoo!"  But  only 
Blanche  answered  that  remark; 
then  he  tried  again.  "Molly,  Molly 
Saunders,  time  to  get  up."  Still 
there  was  no  sound  except  the  soft 
roll  of  the  alfalfa  sods  in  the  thin 
mud.    He  tried  again. 

"Oh,  Molly,  I'm  going  to  the 
land  office." 

"Go  'long,     then!"     came     in     a 


screami  from  the  roll  of  blankets, 
rle  looked  down  at  Spitfire,  who 
was  to  have  gone  with  him  on  that 
errand,  and  the  sight  brought  a  lump 
into  his  throat  that  made  his  voice 
sound  harsh  even  to  himself,  as  he 
shouted:  "Don't  you  want  to  go, 
too?" 

"1^0,"  she  screamed,  and  covered 
her  head  with  the  blanket.  Blanche 
limped  painfully  to  his  side  and 
peered  over  the  bank,  whinnied  and 
turned  her  great,  pleading  eyes  to- 
ward him. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  about  it?' 
he  asked  her.     "She  is  contrary  as 
they   make   'em."      Then    he   called 
again:    "Say,    Molly,   how   are   yoi 
going  to  get  out  of  that?" 

The  roll  of  blankets  began  to 
shake  and  quiver,  but  still  her  an- 
swer was  ready,  though  not  quite  so 
distinct  in  tone. 

"It's  none  of  your — your  busi- 
ness." 

"Then  stay  there  till  you  blow 
away,  if  you  want  to !"  he  growled. 
"Just  like  a  woman — determined  to 
hang  on  to  the  hole  where  that  forty 
was  if  she  dies  for  it;  but  I've  got 
the  cinch  on  her  this  time." 

After  a  tiresome  hunt  he  found 
his  lariat,  now  quite  dry,  tangled 
about  a  clump  of  sage.  He  coiled  it 
carefully  upon  his  arm,  went  back  to 
the  cottonwood,  climbed  it,  crept 
out  on  that  long  limb  and  waited. 
After  a  while  Molly  raised  her  head. 
The  bridge  swayed,  but  she  perse- 
vered, till  she  was  sitting  bolt  up- 
right with  her  back  toward  him.  In- 
stantly he  flung  his  lariat  and  the 
coils  dropped  gently  around  her 
and  tightened. 

"Now,  then,  up  she  comes!"  he 
called  cheerily,  as  he  hauled  in  the 
rope  and  she  swung  clear  of  the 
mattress,  that  somersaulted  into  the 
mud  below,  while  she  kicked  and 
scolded  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  He 
hauled  her  up  to  within  easy  range, 
then  he  said  coaxingly :  "Say,  Molly, 
Wi»l  ye  give  up  that  forty?" 

"No,  I  won't." 


0 


Cijere  is  a  jetoel  tofjicf)  no 

Nubian  mine  can  tmp, 
J&o  cfjemtc  art  can  couut= 

erfett; 
3t  makes  men  ricf)^ 

greatest  pobertp, 
^afees  toater  toine,  turns 

toooben  cups  to  golb, 

Cfje  fjomelp  tofjistle  to 
Stoeet  music's  strain; 

J>elbom  it  comes— to  feto 
from  fjcaben  Sent— 

Cfjat  mucfj  in  ltttle-=all 
in  uougfjt-content 

— Wilbye.    "Madrigal." 


THE   STORY   OF   ELLA. 
When    the    stork   an    infant   brought 
To   the  Kute's,   the  day  was   fraught 
With    both    discontent    and   joy. 
John  had   hoped   'twould  be   a  boy. 
Mary    cried:    "Don't    be    a    churl- 
Such   a   darling  baby   girl!" 
So   they   loved   her  just   the   same; 
Gave  her  "Ella"   for  a  name — 
Ella    Kute. 

With   the   years   wee   Ella   grew 
Beautiful  and  winsome,   too; 
Quick   with   lessons    as    a   rule, 
She   was   popular   at   school; 
And  at  home  she  helped  her  ma 
With   the   housework;    her  papa 
Worshipped  her;   and  all  who  listened 
To  her  bright  remarks  said:    "Isn't 
Ella   cute!" 

Thus  she  grew   to  womanhood- 
Sweet   and   lovely;    pure    and   good, 
Doing  oft   a  kindly   deed; 
Helping   many   in   their   need. 
But   one   fault   this   girl   possessed, 
Which    her    dearest    friends    distressed— 
Though    delighted    to    be    near    her, 
They   could    never   bear    to   hear   her 
Elocute. 

She   would    strut    about    and   rant, 
Stamp,    gesticulate    and   pant, 
Till  her  hearers  turned  and  fled. 
A   young   Englishman    once   said, 
After  hearing  her  recite 
"Curfew    Shall    Not    Ring    To-night": 
"When   'er  soul   is   judged,    Hi'll   bet 
Just    for   doing   this    she'll    get 
'ell,    acute!" 

—Louis   J.    Stellmann. 


AN     INSECTIVOROUS     LIMERICK. 

Said  a  gnat  to  a  nit,   "knit  a  knot." 

"I  will   knit,"    said  the  nit,   knitting  not, 

"Do   not   knot,"    said   the   gnat, 

"English    language    like    that— 

'Tis  not  proper  to   say  nit   for  not." 

—Harvey  Peake,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 


EAST    AND   WEST. 
Said    haughty    New    York:     "You    savor    of 
pork." 
Said    Chicago:    "Yes,    that    is    my    line, 
But    with    all    of   your   airs, 
Your   bulls  and   your   bears, 

In   Wall   street  have  herded  with   swine." 


MUSTERED. 
"Ah,   mustered   out,    at  last,"    she  read. 

"Indeed?"     He    took    a   piece    of   ham, 
And    tipped    the    mustard    pot    and    said: 
"Yes,  mustard  out;  please  pass  the  jam." 

E.  P.   S. 


OVERHEARD   IN  THE   RESTAURANT. 

"You're  a  rare  one,"  said  the  clam  to  the 
beefsteaK.  "Where  have  you  been  since 
you    got    out    of    the    cooler?" 

"Skillet  and  I  have  been  having  a  hot 
old  time.  Butter  ran  into  us  just  as  I 
was  doing  a  turn,  and  had  a  little  mix-up 
with  Pepper.  Butter's  pretty  strong,  but 
he    got   done   up   brown." 

"He  wouldn't  be  in  it  with  me,"  said 
Clam  disdainfully.     "I  am  all  mussel." 

"Well,  I'm  pretty  tough  myself,  when  it 
comes  to  that,"  said  Steak  dryly,  "but  you'll 
have  to  excuse  me— there's  a  lady  waiting 
for   me   in   the   front   room. 

"What  a  saucy  fellow,"  soliloquized  Clam. 
"I  hope  she  cuts  him  dead."  And  he  strolled 
over  to  the  refrigerator  to  watch  the  game. 


She  (staring  in  at  shop  window)— Aren't 
those    Easter    hats    too    dear    for    anything? 

He  (drawing  her  away  hurriedly) — Yes,  al- 
together too  dear  for  my  pocket-book! 


Teacher — What  is  the  man  called  who- 
rules  a   kingdom? 

Johnny  (snapping  his  Angers  wildly)— A 
king. 

Teacher— What   is    the   wife   of   a  king? 

Johnny    (again)— A    queen. 

Teacher — What  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  and  queen  called? 

Johnny    (vociferously)— A   Jack. 


Thrice  Answered.  65 

Cal  laughed.     He  could  afford  to.  self  in  the  man's  arms,  gray  blanket 

Then:  "Rockaby,  baby,  upon  a  tree  and  all. 

top,"  he  sang,  gently  swinging  the  u  "Molly,"  he  said  gently,   'you  may 

&'  fa        '            to     &  have  the  olcl  forty;  I  don  t  want  it. 

r°Pe-  "Nor  I,"  she  answered,  "wouldn't 

"You    mean   old     thing!"     Then  take  [t  as  a  gift." 

Blanche  put  in  her  word,  and  Molly  "All  right.     It's  not  worth  quar- 

began   to   cry,    like    any   other    wo-  reling  about  now." 

man,  and  Cal  began  to  pull  again,  "My  opinion  exactly." 

and  in  ten  seconds  she  found  her1  And  they  lived — afterwards. 


THRICE  ANSWERED 


BY    CATHERINE     C.     WHEELER 

Late  cried  my  soul,  "Lord,  I  have  groped  so  long 
With  eyes  grown  weary  straining  for  the  light ! 

Each  door  I  blindly  stumble  on  and  ope 
To  my  despair  but  leads  to  darker  night!" 

"For  light,"  a  Voice  made  answer,  "seek  within." 
With  closed  eyes  I  paused — when,  lo !  a  ray 

Illumined  all  my  path.  .  .  .  And  now  I  walk 
Unfalteringly  through  fields  of  fairest  day ! 

nnd  once  again  my  chafing  soul  made  moan : 

"These  chains,  O  Lord,  that  shackle  feet  and  hands, 

Must  my  galled  spirit  ever  feel  the  weight 
And  fret  of  linked  steel  and  iron  bands?" 

"The  growing  seed  hath  power,"  the  Voice  replied, 
"To  burst  its  shell."     My  soul  with  joyous  start 

Proclaimed  it  lived.     And  now  it  marvels  oft 
At  sight  of  earth-forged  fetters  rent  apart. 

Once,  twice.    Then  thrice  my  sore-tried  spirit  cried : 
"These   stings,   O   Lord !     These     tiny     poisoned 
spears 

From  envious  minds!     All  bleeding  do  I  walk 
Beset  with  thorns  made  fertile  with  my  tears !" 

"What  need  hath  winged  bird,"  the  Voice  replied, 
"To  court  the  venomed  fang?"     When  hopeful  1\ 

I   upward  looked — and  now  from  heights  serene 
I  wonder  that  such  darts  had  wounded  me ! 


THE   WOMAN   AND   THE   IDOL 


BY    AMANDA    MATHEWS 


"I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  souL" 


ARRY  your  old  god,  then, 

your 

tor- 


/yl    and  let  him     grind 
chili   and   roll     your 
tillas !"  screamed  Maura. 

"Hush,   woman !"   pleaded   Timo- 
teo,  with  a  sidelong  glance  of  ap 


prehension  at  the  idol.     "I  fear  that 
already  he  is  offended." 

The  ferocious  appearance  of  the 
Aztec  divinity  hunched  in  sartorial 
attitude  on  a  soap  box  was  not  soft- 
ened by  the  red  paint  Still  clinging 
in  dim  red  splotches  to  his  gray 
stone  person.  His  hideous  visage 
with  great,  round  staring  eyes  and 


"The  girl  rushed  for  the  idol,  tore  her  finger 
nails  on  his  rough  cheeks  and  caused  him  to 
rock   angrily   on   his   soap-box   pedestal." 


thick-lipped   mouth   drawn   into   an  i 

evil  snarl,  he  owed  to  some  unknown 

Indian   stone    cutter   compelled     to 

power  centuries  before  by  the  ele- 1 

mental  sincerity  of  primeval  fear. 

Maura's  response  was  derisive, 
tantalizing  laughter  that  loosened 
her  dusky  hair  into  her  black  eyes. 
She  sat  on  the  floor5  leaning  against 
the  pink-washed  wall  of  the  large, 
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bare  adobe  room.  Her  round  market 
basket  still  hung  on  hei  arm,  though 
her  blue  cotton  rebozo  had  been 
flung  aside  in  her  excitement.  From 
the  kitchen  came  the  soft  spat-spat 
of  dough  between  the  hands  of 
Timoteo's  aunt. 

Big,  soft,  handsome  Timoteo 
sulked  on  the  edge  of  his  serape- 
covered  cot.  The  brown  Apollo  and 
his  jealous  lady-love  were  both  drift 
from  the  tide  of  cheap  Mexican  labor 
brought  to  Los  Angeles  by  the  rail- 
roads, a  tide  which  seeps  continually 
through  the  ruinous  adobe  tene- 
ments of  "Senoratown." 

The  man's  lumbering  brain  sought 
a  more  discreet  basis  for  his  ill- 
humor  than  the  fling  at  his  ances- 
tral deity.  Maura  was  a  Mexican 
Pegotty,  and  her  laughter  had 
caused  another  button  to  fly  from 
the  front  of  her  blue  calico  gown, 
allowing  a  fresh  billow  of  chemise 
to  appear. 

"You  made  that  dress  too  tight,' 
he   growled. 

"I  did  not!  It  shrunk  in  wash- 
ing," she  retorted  with  spirit. 

"Why  didn't  you  shrink  the  cloth 
before   you   sewed   it?" 

"Idiot!  Then  there  wouldn't 
have  been  enough.  What  do  you 
know  of  women's  garments?  Would 
you  have  me  dress  like  your  god?" 
she  inquired  mockingly. 

As  the  idol  was  carved  with  no 
other  clothing  than  earrings,  sandals 
and  a  few  chronographic  signs,  the 
query  was  irritating,  if  not  actually 
indelicate.  Moreover  it  dragged  the 
conversation  back  to  their  chronic 
quarrel,  and  Timoteo's  slow  mental- 
ity was  not  equal  to  another  diver- 
sion. 

"I  hate  him!"  resumed  Maura. 

"That  is  not  well.  When  my 
grandfathers  neglected  to  visit  him 
in  the  mountain  cave  where  he  lived 
after  the  Spaniards  and  the  saints 
came  to  Mexico,  their  corn  withered 
on  the  stalk  and  their  babies  in  the 
cradle." 


"Your  father  needn't  have  brought 
him  to   Los  Angeles." 

"My  father  was  the  last  to  know 
his  prayer  in  the  old  tongue,  and 
he  dared  not  leave  him.  Curses  can 
travel  without  tickets.  He  taught 
me  the  prayer  the  night  before  h<* 
died."       ■ 

"But  the  priest — if  he  knew " 

"Woman,  I  always  confess  having 
fallen  into  idolatry.  He  tells  me  it 
is  a  grievous  sin  and  bids  me  finger 
my  rosary  three  times  round." 

"But,  Timoteo,  he  thinks  you 
mean  the  idolatry  in  the  prayer 
book.     If  he  saw " 

"It  is  not  for  a  simple  man  like 
me  to  read  the  thoughts  of  a  priest, 
and  I  am  very  careful  to  get  clear 
round  the  third  time,"  answered  the 
self-righteous  Timoteo. 

Maura  was  baffled  by  these  theo- 
logical subtleties,  and  so,  woman- 
like, she  slid  away  from  them  to  at- 
tack elsewhere. 

"I'll  never  come  into  this  house 
to  live  until  he  goes  out,"  she  de- 
clared passionately. 

"Concha  Sanchez  thinks  he  is 
handsome,"  answered  the  badgered 
lover  sullenly.  "She  wants  me  to 
teach  her  the  prayer  to  see  if  it 
won't  cure  her  mother's  toothache." 

Maura  sprang  to  her  feet  so  vigor- 
ously that  half  the  potatoes  rattled 
out  of  her  basket  and  rolled  about 
the  floor. 

"I'll  knock  her  head  against  the 
god's,"  she  shrieked.  "The  horrid  lit- 
tle tabby  cat !  Her  mouth  is  big, 
and  her  teeth  are  crooked." 

Timoteo's  face  relaxed  into  a  slow, 
teasing  smile. 

"She  has  a  gentle  disposition, 
which  is  far  more  important  in  a 
wife." 

The  girl  rushed  for  the  idol,  tore 
her  finger-nails  on  his  rough  cheeks 
and  caused  him  to  rock  angrily  on 
his  soap-box  pedestal. 

Timoteo  was  readier  at  physical 
contention  than  at  the  light  and 
puzzling  fencing  of  the  wits,  and  no 
fantastical   q;allantrv   restrained   him 
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from  actively  defending  the  god  of 
his  fathers.  Seizing  Maura  by  her 
sharp  little  shoulders,  he  shook  her 
until  the  remaining  potatoes  danced 
out  of  the  basket,  dragged  her  to 
the  doorway  and  pushed  her  roughly 
down  the  steps.  She  rushed  away 
past  the  queer  little  shops  with 
Spanish  signs,  while  sobs  and  half- 
articulate  threats  floated  back  in  her 
wake  until  she  turned  the  corner. 

it  was  a  fortnight  hefore  the 
street  of  San  Fernando  and  the 
house  of  Timoteo  knew  Maura 
again.  The  yellow  glare  of  early 
afternoon  lay  on  the  squat,  monoto- 
nous white  adobes.  With  drooping 
head  and  one  end  of  the  blue  cotton 
rebozo  dragging  unheeded  in  the 
dust,  she  crept  along,  crowding  her- 
self almost  against  the  whitewashed 
walls. 

At  the  foot  of  Timoteo's  steps  she 
paused  irresolutely,  ascended  list- 
lessly, set  the  door  ajar,  and  listened 
again.  From  somewhere  in  the  back 
came  the  soft,  cool  splash  of  rinsing 
clothes;  Timoteo's  aunt  was  there- 
fore safely  occupied  and  out  of  the 
way.  Near  at  hand  sounded  the 
heavy,  regular  breathing  of  a  man 
asleep.  Maura  slipped  into  the 
room,  glided  across  the  creaking 
boards,  and  hung  over  Timoteo, 
bending  again  and  again  to  brush 
her  cheek  against  his  hand  and  lift- 
ing herself  to  just  stir  the  lightest 
fingertips  and  heavy  black  locks  on 
his  forehead. 

Suddenly  she  stood  erect. 

"You've  lost  that  fme,steady  job 
in  the  brickyard,"  she  murmured, 
"or  you  wouldn't  be  here  asleep  at 
this  time  of  day." 

She  left  the  cot  and  walked  over 
to  the  idol,  towering  above  him  with 
folded  arms  and  her  rebozo  slipping 
from  her  thin  little  shoulders.  The 
blue  calico  hung  in  limp,  wrinkled 
folds ;  some  past  stress  of  emotion 
had  swept  off  more  buttons,  and 
through  the  gaps  the  escaped  che- 
mise drooped  in  greasy  dejection. 
The  whole  contour  of  the  face  had 


changed.  The  cheek-bones  had 
sprung  into  prominence,  while  the 
eyes  had  retreated  into  hollows, 
from  whose  depths,  however,  they 
shone  with  more  than  their  old,  de- 
fiant fire. 

"Shameless  one!"  She  hissed  the 
words  through  her  clenched  teeth, 
^ee  how  you  have  done  him  wrong 
though  he  took  your  part  even 
against  me !"  The  brave  voice  fal- 
tered a  little  over  those  last  three 
words. 

"Of  course  it's  no  more  than 
might  be  expected  of  you  that  my 
father  should  hurt  his  foot  and  my 
mother  have  the  wash  of  the  Ameri- 
can lady  stolen  from  the  line,  but  I 
can't  see  why  you  made  the  street 
car  run  over  our  poor  little  yellow 
dog — he  never  barked  at  you.  And 
all  the  nights  I've  gone  to  bed  hun- 
gry     Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that 

it's  thanks  to  you  there  are  no  fri- 
joles  in  the  pot.  I've  dreamed  that 
you  were  sitting  on  my  body  crush- 
ing the  life  out  of  me.  You  won't 
come  to  me  any  more,  old  red  stone 
Pig-face,  for  I  have  come  to  you." 

In  her  excitement  the  last  tones 
had  become  hoarsely  vocal,  and  she 
looked  about  to  see  if  she  had  been 
discovered.  Timoteo  had  not 
stirred.  The  cool  splashing  still 
rippled  in  from  the  courtyard  with 
a  gurgling  accompaniment  of 
women's  voices.  The  street  door 
was  open  and  the  sunshine  had  tried 
to  follow  her  in. 

The  idol  was  no  larger  than  a 
small  child,  but  heavy  as  a  man. 
Hate  gave  those  thin  little  arms  the 
strength  to  lower  the  image  from 
the  soapbox  to  an  ignominious  re- 
clining position  on  the  floor  with 
hands  reaching  beseechingly  up- 
ward. In  swift,  silent,  breathless 
fury,  she  half  dragged,  half  rolled 
the  idol  to  the  open  door. 

There  she  braced  her  knees  be- 
hind him,  ready  to  pitch  him  head- 
long down  the  steps  to  the  cement 
sidewalk  below,  the  same  humiliat- 
ing descent  to  which  she  had  been 
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forced  a  fortnight  before.  She  was 
only  pausing  until  an  elderly,  stoop- 
shouldered  American  in  black  broad- 
cloth should  have  passed  by. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate 
concerning  what  manner  of  magic 
the  Aztec  god  exercised  to  bring 
Professor  Winters  down  that  par- 
ticular street  far  away  from  his  ac- 
customed haunts  at  an  hour  when 
he  was  usually  at  his  private  office 
in  the  college  museum  poring  over 
the  materials  for  his  great  work  on 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.     He  was  an  archaeologist 


of  the  old  school,  happy  in  the 
musty  chill  of  a  museum  as  a  bat 
in  a  grange. 

When  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  idol, 
they  lighted  as  other  men's  for  a 
familiar  friend.  He  started  up  the 
steps  to  examine  the  curio  just  as 
Maura,  after  a  backward  glance  at 
Timoteo,  which  she  supposed  had 
consumed  the  time  necessary  for  the 
American  to  pass  by,  gave  her 
enemy  the  fateful  shove  and  started 
him  bumping  wildly  down  the 
rickety  steps. 

The  dismayed  Professor  met  him 
half  way,  wrestled  with  him  bravely 
and   succeeded  in   bringing  him   to 


WP 
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"Izcozauhqul,  the  Aztec  god  of  fire,"  ho 
muttered,  laying  a  tender  scholarly  hand  on 
tin'    idols'    head." 

an  upright  posture  on  the  next  to 
the    lowest    stc]>. 

"Izcozauhqui,  the  Aztec  god  >i~ 
lire,"  he  muttered,  laying  a  tender, 
scholarly  hand  on  the  idol's  head. 
"perfect,  ami  undoubtedly  antique." 

But    why    here?     The    Professor 

stared    about    him    as    a    man    might 

whose  pleasure  in  greeting  an  old 
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acquaintance  had  made  him  oblivi- 
ous for  the  moment  of  the  accidental 
circumstances  surrounding  the 
meeting.  Maura  was  glaring  at 
him  vindictively  from  above,  deter- 
mined that  his  unmannerly  inter- 
ference should  not  save  her  foe.  The 
American  drew  an  immaculate  cam- 
bric square  from  his  coat  pocket 
and  dusted  his  knees  and  the  idol's 
head  impartially. 

"Madam,  does  this  valuable  an- 
tique statue  belong  to  you?"  he  in- 
quired respectfully. 

The  girl  made  no  response,  for 
the  good  reason  that  she  did  not 
understand  English. 

"I  desire  to  purchase  it  for  the 
museum,"  continued  the  Professor. 
"Would  you  consider  this  a  fair 
compensation?" 

The  shining  ten  dollar  gold  piece 
on  the  Professor's  palm  needed  no 
interpreter.  At  this  juncture,  Timo- 
teo,  yawning  and  stretching  from 
his  siesta,  appeared  beside  the  girl 
in  the  doorway. 

"Maura !"  he  exclaimed,  "how 
came  the  god  on  the  steps  and  what 
does  the  American  want?" 

"The  god  was  just  starting  out 
for  a  walk  when  he  met  the  Ameri- 
can, who  seems  to  want  to  buy  him. 
I  suppose  he  has  had  much  ill-luck 
and  so  wishes  to  change  his  relig- 
ion." 

"See,  they  are  like  brothers  al- 
ready," observed  Timoteo  wonder- 
ingly,  for  the  Professor,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  their  conference,  had 
seated  himself  on  the  step  with  his 
arm  resting  absently  about  the 
idol. 

"Do  sell  him  to  this  good  man, 
dear  Timoteo,  and  let  there  be  peace 
between  us." 

"Sell !"  cried  the  Mexican  in  loud, 
declamatory  tones.  "Sell  the  god 
of  my  grandfathers !  Woman,  you 
are  crazy!  Rather  let  me  sell  my 
aunt,  my  grandmother,  and  all  my 
female  relations !" 

The  Professor  rose  and  tendered 
him  a  gold  double  eagle.     Timoteo 


regarded  it  with  a  hypnotized  stare. 

"We  could  be  as  happy  as  the 
blessed  angels  in  Heaven  if  only 
that  hateful  one  were  sent  out  of 
the  house/'  pleaded  Maura. 

Timoteo  shook  her  off,  and  de- 
scending the  steps,  took  his  stand 
by  the  idol. 

"I  see,"  observed  the  Professor 
courteously,  "that  your  wife  clings 
to  the  statue — some  woman's  whim, 
I  suppose — while  you  are  inclined 
to  be  reasonable.  Out  of  considera- 
tion for  her  feelings,  I  will  give  both 
gold  pieces." 

The  Mexican  stepped  back  so  that 
the  Professor's  gold-laden  palm  was 
extended  behind  Izcozauhqui's  back 
where  it  was  emptied  and  the  coins 
noiselessly  transferred  to  the  pocket 
of  the  hypocritical  Timoteo,  who 
immediately  stepped  forward  again 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  ancestral  deity. 

"You  can  see  for  yourself,"  he 
wheedled,  "what  a  devil  of  a  tem- 
per she  has,  and  that  she  is  deter- 
mined to  marry  me.  You  are  not 
safe  with  her,  and  I  cannot  ask  you 
to  remain  and  share  my  misery." 

She  flung  herself  down  the  steps 
and  pushed  Timoteo  aside. 

"Red  stone  Pig-face!"  she  cried. 
"We  are  selling  you  to  this  Ameri- 
can for  gold  enough  to  make  such 
a  wedding  feast  as  you  never 
dreamed  of,  and  won't  be  here  to 
spoil  with  your  ugly  face  and  uglier 
tricks.  I  dare  you  to  do  us  any  more 
wrong !     I  dare  you  !     I  dare  you  V 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  Professor, 
apologetically  to  the  sullen,  discom- 
fited Timoteo,  "that  she  takes  los- 
ing him  so  hard.  I'll  get  him  out  of 
her  sight  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  contagion  of  emotional  ex- 
citement increased  his  mental  vibra- 
tions to  such  a  rate  that  he  per- 
ceived instantly  a  harmonious  re- 
lation between  the  weighty  fire-god 
ana  a  passing  express  wagon  drawn 
by  a  lame  horse  and  driven  by  a 
swarthy  Mexican. 

In  this  manner  did  Izcozauhqui 
leave  the  house  of  Timoteo  forever. 
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THE  WAIFS 
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BY     EDWARD    H.     HURLBUT 
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JAMIE  was  all  alone  in  the 
world  with  little  Jean.  Little 
Jean  had  fallen  months  before, 
so  long  that  the  day,  so  much  like 
every  other  day,  was  but  an  indis- 
tinct memory,  and  had  shattered  his 
hips.  Things  had  been  well  with 
the  two  waifs  until  then ;  as  well  as 
things  could  be  with  two  orphans  of 
nine  and  eleven  in  a  mining  camp 
in  '51.  The  men  saw  to  it  that  the 
ooys  fared  well ;  but  somewhere 
down  in  Jamie's  heart  was  a  strange, 
burning  resentment;  a  faded  shadow 
of  the  pride  of  some  proud  ancestral 
Scot,  that  bade  him  scorn  the  chari- 
table offerings  of  the  big-hearted 
miners.  He  would  take  what  work 
they  would  give ;  that  was  proper, 
and  he  could  say  to  himself  that 
what  he  received  was  what  he 
earned.  But  as  for  charity — Jamie 
would  rather  die;  strange,  wistful- 
lipped,  bright-eyed  little  Jamie. 

And  little  Jean,  lying  on  his  back, 
would  bravely  fight  back  the  tears 
which  someway  would  come  as  he 
passed  the  days  in  solitude,  save 
when  a  brawny  prospector  would 
steal  away  from  his  work  for  a 
space,  and  come  up  and  try  to  amuse 
him.  Try — that  was  all.  It  was 
only  with  Uncle  Jimmy  and  their 
own  selves  that  the  lads  were  com- 
rades.    Nfo1  a  grizzled,  uncouth  man 


m  mat  rough  camp,  but  suDtly  felt, 
oefore  the  little  Scots,  in  every  line 
and  curve  in  Jeanie's  face  and  every 
action  of  Jamie,  the  refinement  of 
the  true  born  patrician.  They  were 
waiting,  waiting  for  their  father  to 
come  back  and  take  them  away.  He 
had  gone  on  a  long  journey,  the 
miners  said,  and  some  day  he  would 
come  back  and  take  them  away.  And 
then  the  men  would  shuffle  from  the 
sight  of  the  clear  little  eyes,  and 
softly  curse  in  their  beards  and  fur- 
tively wipe  their  eyes. 

It  had  to  be  done ;  he  had  slipped 
his  bowie  into  the  back  of  old  Peter 
Neilsen  for  his  little  hoard,  the  little 
hoard  that  was  to  have  brought  out 
the  wife  and  the  little  flaxen  fraired 
lassies  from  far  off  Denmark;  it 
was  the  Western  way — it  had  to  be 
done.  Yet,  for  the  boys'  sake,  they 
had  hesitatetd  between  that  and 
turning  him  out  of  camp. 

Long,  and  very  soberly,  the;, 
had  debated  the  issue,  and  at  last 
they  had  quietly  filed  up  into  the 
canyon  and  buried  him  deep  when 
the  deed  was  done. 

That  was  why.  when  Christmas 
drew  near,  and  there  were  no  women 
there,  and  little  Jean  was  hurt  unto 
death  that  the  men  gathered  to- 
gether and  sat  around  silently.  Bill 
<  !arson,    "1  'nele    limmv.*'     at      lasl 
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broke  the  oppressive  gloom,  as  he 
banged  his  red,  hairy  fist  on  the 
counter  and  openly  wiped  his  eyes. 

"I  tell  you,  boys,  it  was  Hell, 
but  it  had  to  be  done.  Let's  quit 
worrying  about  that.  Now  it's 
Christmas  and  Devil's  Gully  sixty 
miles  from  nowhere.  Jean  is  going 
fast ;  the  Doc.  says  so ;  there's  no 
hope.  What  we've  got  to  do  is  to 
get  a  committee  into  civilization  and 
dust  back  again  to  this  tail  end  of 
creation  just  as  quick  as  God  Al- 
mighty ana  horseflesh  will  let  'em. 
We're  going  to  give  Jeanie  his  last 
Christmas  if  it  takes  the  life  of  every 
man  in  camp." 

Bill  Carson  was  given  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  interpretation 
of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  Bill 
Carson  was  appointed  a  committee 
of  one,  admonished  to  get  to  Ten 
Spot  and  back  with  the  entire  Christ- 
mas loot  that  Ten  Spot  could  pro- 
duce in  just  as  quick  time  as  God 
Almighty  and  horseflesh  would  let 
him.  It  was  snowing  then,  and  the 
wind  whistled  down  over  the  summit 
with  the  forewarning  breath  of  the 
blizzard.  Somewhere  deep  down 
within  the  knotted  and  bulging  mus- 
cles that  covered  Bill  Carson's  great 
chest  there  was  a  strange,  vague  joy 
that  diffused  over  his  body  an  inef- 
fable warmth,  and  when  the  cold  be- 
numbed him  he  seemed  to  see  the 
shining,  happy,  glorious  faces  of 
Jamie  and  little  Jean  enhaloed 
among  the  angel  choruses,  singing 
down  upon  him  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  unto  men.  He  roused 
himself  roughly,  and  sternly  goaded 
the  rowels  into  the  stiffening 
bronco.  They  still  tell  of  Bill  Car- 
son's ride,  and  how  he  wandered  on 
foot  into  Ten  Spot,  half  delirious, 
while  the  blizzard  was  howling  the 
fiercest,  frost  bitten,  frozen,  his  face 
worn  raw  and  bleeding  from  the 
driving  snow  and  sleet.  And  when 
his  message  was  known,  still  is  the 
story  told  of  how  the  hardiest  men 
of  Ten  Spot  winked  back  their  tears, 
swung  high  their  hats,  and  faced  in- 


to the  night  and  the  blizzard  for 
Devil's  Gully,  with  all  the  Christmas 
loot  that  Ten  Spot  could  produce. 

Manfully  Jamie  fought  back  the 
bitter  tears  that  would  persist  in 
coming,  for  he  always  had  a  smiling 
face  for  little  Jean,  and  little  Jean 
covertly  wiping  his  eyes  under  the 
blanket,  smiled  up  at  Jamie,  and 
they  talked  bravely  of  Christmas 
things  they  could  not  have,  and  each 
hopefully,  to  cheer  the  other,  told  of 
the  times  they  would  have  next  year 
when  Jeanie  was  all  well  and  strong 
again,  and  when  they  were  down  in 
the  valleys  where  Santa  Claus  could 
find  them.  It  was  the  morning  be- 
fore Christmas  then,  and  Jamie  went 
out  alone  to  cry  for  the  first  time. 
Then  slowly  the  determination  grew 
in  his  stout  little  heart  that  Jeanie 
should  have  a  Christmas.  He  knew 
a  little  Christmas  tree  that  would 
please  him.  But  what  could  he  put 
on  it  that  would  surprise  Jeanie? 
Long  he  pondered  over  the  question, 
and  then  he  stole  out  to  the  shed  and 
saddled  the  pony  that  Bill  Carson 
had  lent  him  to  ride  for  his  errands 
on,  and  then  he  set  his  face  manfully 
for  Ten  Spot. 

Little  Jamie  set  his  face  for  Ten 
Spot,  sixty  miles  away,  four  hours 
before  Bill  Carson,  and  when  Bill 
Carson  fell  off,  and  the  Ten  Spot 
men  dismounted  stiffily  before  the 
Devil's  Gully  bar  little  Jamie  had 
not  returned.  They  had  not  worried 
until  night,  and  then  they  had  hoped 
•against  hope  that  Bill  Carson,  re- 
turning, would  bring  him. 

They  had  to  hold  Bill  Carson  by 
main  force  when  the  searching  party 
set  over  the  back  trail  for  Ten  Spot. 
He  only  calmed  when  they  told  him 
that  little  Jean  was  calling  for  him, 
and,  exhausted  and  worn  out,  they 
half  carried  him  to  the  little  shack 
next  to  his  own  that  he  had  given 
to  the  lads.  Little  Jean's  eyes  were 
strangely  bright.  He  ciasped  the 
huge,  red,  frost-bitten  fist  trustingly, 
and  was  quieter. 

"Jamie  will  come  back  all  right, 
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won't  he,  Uncle  Jimmy?"  he  pleaded. 
And  Uncle  Jimmy,  only  because  he 
was  still  frozen  stiff  and  numb,  could 
only  sob  inwardly  as  he  knelt  down 
with  a  hopeless  heart,  and  said  yes. 
And  supreme  in  his  faith  in  Uncle 
Jimmy,  little  Jean,  weary  and  worn, 
slept. 

Only  because  Jamie's  horse  had 
fallen  into  a  ravine  and  Jamie  had 
wandered  from  the  trail,  did  the  men 
of  Ten  Spot,  with  Bill  Carson  at 
their  head,  miss  him  when  they  set 
their  faces  into  the  blizzard,  for 
hardly  had  Ten  Spot  retired  again 
to  its  fires  from  seeing  the  party  oft, 
that  a  little,  frozen  mite  stumbled 
into  the  general  store  and  fell  in  a 
faint.  When  at  last  they  brought 
him  around  he  was  delirious. 

"It's  gone !"  he  moaned.  "It's 
gone  !  I  lost  my  dust !  And  I  can't 
get  nothing  for  Jeanie's  tree !  The 
tree  is  hid  in  the  shed,  Uncle  Jimmy. 
I  guess  we  want  some  nice  little 
Christmas  apples,  don't  we?  Maybe 
i  can  get  some  at  Ten  Spot.  We  can 
imagine  the  trimmings  and  things. 
I  guess  it  will  please  Jeanie  all  right, 
won't  it.  Uncle  Jimmy?  I  lost  it,  I 
lost  my  dust !  and  Jeanie  can't  have 
no  tree!"  he  moaned  again. 

So  he  raved,  while  the  burly  men 
of  Ten  Spot,  who  loved  little  Jamie 
and  little  Jean  hardly  less  than  their 
foster-fathers  at  Devil's  Gully,  stood 
helplessly  around  and  cursed  to 
cover  their  sobs.  Bill  Langley  de- 
tached himself  stealthily  from  the 
group  and  stole  away.  In  an  hour 
he  returned.  In  his  hand  he  held 
two  objects,  small  and  shriveled. 
He  held  them  up  soberly  for  all  to 
see. 

"I  gave  Jamie  some  apples  last 
time  he  was  over,"  he  said.  "Some 
I'd  kept  from  summer.  That's  what 
he  came  after.  Wanted  'em  for  his 
Christmas  tree  for  little  Jeanie.  Only 
two  left,  though.  Boys,  these  go 
with  little-  Jamie  to  Devil's  Gully!" 
It  needed  the  vent  of  wild  shouts 
and  cheers  to  cover  the  sobs  that 
would  come  when  the  second  expedi 


tion,  with  little  Jamie  wrapped  warm 
and  snug,  set  forth  into  the  blizzard 
for  Devil's  Gully;  for  they  had 
known  little  Jean  was  dying;  they 
must  bring  Jamie  home  to  him. 

They  met  the  searching  party  half 
way,  and  Christmas  day  was  draw- 
ing to  its  short  close  when  the 
weary  riders  had  come  again  to  the 
bar  at  Devil's  Gully.  The  Devil's 
Gully  men  were  there,  with  upraised 
fingers,  hushing  them,  and  they 
knew  that  it  was  low  with  Jeanie. 
Jamie  had  fallen  into  a  lethargy,  and 
he  was  only  aroused  when  Bill  Car- 
son tenderly  laid  him  on  his  little 
bunk  and  then  his  eyes  opened. 
"Uncle  Jimmy!"  he  breathed  and 
sighed  happily.  "You'll  take  care 
of  Jeanie,  won't  you,  Uncle  Jimmy? 
I  guess  I'm  dying,  all  right.  I  can 
kind  of  feel  it  coming,  .but  don't 
you  care,  Uncle  Jimmy.  I'm  not 
afraid.  But  don't  tell  Jeanie,  though. 
I've  got  the  tree  in  the  shed.  You 
go  get  it,  Uncle  Jimmy,  and  I've  got 
the  two  nice  Christmas  apples.  That 
is  what  I  went  for.  I  knew  they 
would  please  Jeanie.  We  didn't 
think  Santa  Claus  could  find  his 
way  up  here  for  two  poor  little  or- 
phan boys  like  us.  We  can  imagine 
the  trimmings  and  things.  You  know 
it  was  awful  cold — and  then  Bessie 
stumbled — down  the — gulch  and 
hurt — my — side."  He  drowsed  into 
lethargy  again. 

Then  the  stalwart,  bearded  men 
of  Ten  Spot  and  Devil's  Gully  tip- 
toed in  their  stockinged  feet  about 
the  room,  dressing  up  Jamie  s  little 
spruce  tree.  And  when  now  and 
then  one  of  them  would  have  t<>  stop 
and  go  quietly  out  by  himself,  the 
others  knew,  and  they  would  gulp 
and  avoid  each  other's  eyes.  Uncle 
Jimmy  held  up  stiffly,  now  and 
again  going  to  one  cot  or  the  other 
to  change  the  heavily  drowsing  boys 
into   easier   positions. 

There  were  strange  gifts  piled  be- 
neath that  tree;  a  rocker  for  gold 
washing,  unnumbered  little  sacks  of 
dust,   and     fantastically     chromoed 
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books ;  while  close  by  two     heavy  that     Jim     Langley     had     brought 

Colts,  a  little  cork-shooting  pop-gun  should  be  given,  or  whether  it  was 

hung.     There  was  long  and  serious  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  Jeanie  to 

converse  held  as  to  whether  the  doll  receive  such  a  gift;  but  Jim  won  his 


"He   passed   the   long  days   in   solitude,    save   when   a   brawny    prospector  would   steal 
away  and  try  to  amuse  him." 
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point,  and  the  calico  gowned  doll, 
resplendent  with  ropy  hair,  was 
proudly  hung  in  sight.  Strangest 
of  all,  from  some  mysterious  source, 
a  worn,  thumbed  Bible  had  sprung 
into  existence  upon  the  tree.  On 
the  very  top,  surrounded  by  four 
candles,  whittled  down,  they  rever- 
ently hung  the  two  little  apples  that 
Jamie  had  given  his  life  for.  By  a 
vague  premonition  of  the  coming 
Presence  and  the  awfulness  of  the 
coming  moments,  every  head  was 
bare.  In  his  own  heart  each  man 
was  doggedly  cherishing  the  hope 
that  He  would  spare  Jamie  to  them 
until  Black  Dick,  racing  a  seventy 
mile  race  through  the  snow  and  sleet 
for  the  doctor,  could  return ;  Black 
Dick,  with  six  men's  lives  to  answer 
for,  riding  himself  to  death  if  need 
be  for  a  little  mangled  waif.  They 
knew  there  was  no  hope  for  Jeanie. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when 
Jeanie's  eyes  opened  and  he  called 
for  Jamie.  Something  in  the  death- 
ly color  of  the  shadowy  little  ghost 
of  a  voice  brought  every  man  to 
the  room. 

Bill  Carson  was  kneeling  by  his 
cot,  smoothing  back  the  little  curls 
from  the  dry,  throbbing  temples. 
The  brightness  in  the  eyes  had  in- 
creased, and  he  moved  his  head 
restlessly,  but  with  never  a  fret- 
ful word.  He  called  Jamie  again, 
and  Jamie  awoke  and  bravely  es- 
sayed to  call  to  him  cheerily,  but  his 
voice  was  already  pitifully  small  and 
lifeless.  Jeanie,  fast  gliding  into 
the  shadow  of  the  brooding  wings, 
did  not  note  it.  Suddenly  Jamie 
turned  and  beheld  the  tree  and  the 
silent  row  of  uncovered,  solemn 
men,  and  for  a  moment  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  fight  away  the 
delusion.  Stealthily  he  looked  again. 
No,  it  was  true,  for  there  was  Un- 
cle Jimmy,  and  if  lTnclc  Jimmy  was 
there  it  must  be  true.  Thrillingly, 
Ins  weak,  hardly  audible  voice 
vibrating  with  childish  glee  and  joy 
and  awe,  he  called:  "Jeanie!  Look! 
Look!     Jeanie!"     And  the   shadow 


lifted  to  allow  Jeanie  to  look,  and 
in  the  glow  of  his  wonder  and  awe, 
held  back  its  blackness  for  a  space, 
reluctant  to  claim  that  pitiable  lit- 
tle cripple  from  the  one  moment  in 
his  life  of  supremest  bliss. 

Uncle  jimmy  gently  moved  him 
so  that  he  could  view  the  tree.  The 
bright  little  eyes  opened  wide  with 
aelight;  he  breathed  deep  with  rap- 
ture, and  looked  around  covertly  to 
see  if  it  were  all  true.  Yes,  it  must 
be.  There  was  Jamie  and  Uncle 
Jimmy,  and  all  his  big  men  friends 
from  Ten  Spot  and  Devil's  Gully. 
Gloating,  he  feasted  his  eyes,  and 
then  turning  to  Jamie,  his  voice 
struck  through  with  the  very  intoxi- 
cation of  joy,  and  filled  with  unnatu- 
ral strength,  he  cried:  "Oh,  Jamie! 
Santa  Claus  did  get  up  here  after 
all !"  and  the  wings  closed  slowly 
and  mercifully  down,  and  his  eyes 
glazed  and  darkened ;  a  smile  of 
peace  that  was  more  than  earthly 
traced  itself  about  the  delicate  lips. 
"Jamie !"  he  gasped,  "kiss  me !"  And 
they  held  Jamie  to  him  and  he  kissed 
him.  And  so  little  Jeanie,  locked  in 
Jamie's  arms,  was  forever  freed  of 
the  wracking  pains  of  his  little  body. 

Above  the  heart-broken,  gasping 
wails  of  Jamie  blended  the  heavy, 
hoarse  sobs  of  the  men.  Then  above 
all  the  wild  notes  of  grief  the  voice 
of  one  arose,  who  held  in  his  hands 
the  little  Bible.  It  was  Ualby,  the 
gambler.  He  was  reading  in  a  so- 
norous, trembling  voice,  the  words 
of  hope  and  of  faith  and  of  cheer: 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die." 

Uncle  Jimmy  sunk  his  head  into 
the  blankets,  and  threw  one  brawny 
arm  about  the  frail  little  bodies  ;is 
though  his  strength  could  even  still 
protect  them,  for  only  Uncle  Jimmy, 
over  whom  the  mantle  of  old  age 
had  suddenly  fallen,  knew  then  that 
Dalby  was  reading  a  double  sen  ice 
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"MARY   ANN   AND  THE 

SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL" 


BY     FLORENCE     STARR 


£^|~^HIN  yez  waants  ter  till 
'  r*  ther  wourld  sumthin',  jist 
wroite  it.  Thot's  phat  Oi 
heerd  ther  egiter  till  ther  mussus 
wan  doay,  an'  now,  begorra,  Oi 
Mlary  Ann  have  got  sumthin'  ter 
soay,  an'  iv  ther  poleece  doun't  pull 
ther  long  nose  aff  uv  that  yiller- 
hedded  doonce  uv.a  princybul  oop 
at  ther  school  pheer  aur  little  gal 
wint,  phin  Oi  gits  troo,  schure  Oi'll 
niver  spake  agin. 

"Och,  muther,  phin  Oi  think  uv 
ther  doay  thot  pour  choild  cum  home 
wid  big  tears  sthandin'  in  her  eyes, 
an'  siz  she  wuzn't  permoted  jist  cos 
she  wuz  took  sick  ther  lasht  wake 
uv  school,  an'  ther  princybul  t'ought 
she  wuz  tu  shmall  ter  go  troo.  'An' 
Mary,'  siz  she,  'Oi  wuz  thryin'  so 
harrd  ter  gradjucate,  so  Oi  cud  hilp 
aunty  wid  her  writin'.  Oh,  dear,  an' 
it's  ther  fust  toime  in  me  loife  Oi've 
bin  lift.' 

"'Miver  moint,  darlint,  doan't  yer 
chry ;  yez  kint  hilp  it,'  sez  Oi. 

"  'But  Oi  cud,'  siz  she,  'cos  Oi  got 
ther  percint  an'  me  writin'  wourk 
iz  excerlint ;  ther  tacher  siz  so ;  only 
ther  princybul  siz  Oi'm  tu  shmall  an' 
Oi  kint  spake  out,  an'  oh  dear,  oh. 
dear ' 

"  Theer,  theer,'  siz  Oi  cumfertin' 
her,  'doun't  yer  saay  nuthin'  ter  yer 
aunt,  pour  soul ;  it's  a  bad  doay  she 
had,  an'  twill  worrit  her  moor.  Cum, 
dhry  yer  eyes  an'  Oi'll  show  yez 
howter  make  thim  noice  little  sade 
cakes,  an'  yer  kin  surproise  ther 
baby  phin  she  cums  home.' 

"All  ther  toime  Oi  wuz  a-mixin' 
thim  cakes,  Oi  kapes  on  a-thinkin' 
an'  watchin'  thot  sad  little  face.    It's 


a  sin  and  a  shame,  thinks  Oi  ter 
mesilf,  Mary  Ann.  Phy  kint  yer  go 
oop  theer  an'  till  thim  thot  little  gal 
iz  a  orfan,  an'  thot  she  ain't  ther 
only  wan  ather ;  thot  ther  be  too  uv 
thim  phat  a  pour  dilicate  little 
woman  iz  thryin'  tur  raiz  loike  ther 
loidies  they  wuz  bourn,  an'  how  they 
wuz  schwindled  out  uv  all  their  own 
munny.  So,  siz  Oi  tur  Bessie,  siz 
Oi,  That  iv  Oi  goes  an'  sees  ther 
princybul  an'  tills  him  how  schmart 
yez  wuz  phin  yez  wuz  a  baby  an' 
yez  ain't  lost  nun  uv  it  since,  an'  we 
wount  bother  yer  aunt  till  after?' 

"  'Oh,  will  yer,  Mary  ?'  siz  she, 
her  face  all  a-spharklin'.  'Only,'  siz 
she,  'mebby  they  wount  understhan,' 
siz  she. 

"  'Indade,  thot  they  will,'  siz  Oi. 
'I'll  make  thim  understhan,'  siz  Oi, 
'if  Oi  have  ter  take  ther  poker,'  siz 
Oi. 

"So  ther  nixt  doay  Oi  put  me  noo 
bonnit  Oi  wuz  after  buyin'  a  year 
ago  cum  Asther,  on  wrong  soide 
befour,  cos,  thoinks  Oi,  it  luks  moor 
sthylish  wid  ther  fither  hangin' 
doun  ther  back,  aven  iv  it  do  be 
sthandin'  oop  sthrait  instid  uv 
droopin'  loike  ther  foine  ladies,  an' 
wid  me  noo  shoes,  altho  they  hurted 
orful,  Oi  filt  rale  ladyloike.  Shure, 
Oi  waanted  ter  luk  swill,  cos  Bessie 
tould  me  ther  princybul  wuz  a  man. 
Och,  glory  be  ter  God !  A  man ! 
Chure,  iv  Oi'd  a-knowed  thin  phat 
Oi  dun  after,  Oi'd  a-gone  in  me  ould 
kitchin  aprin  wid  me  slaves  rouled 
Dop,  and  begorra,  Oi'd  a-taken  a  flat 
iron  along  wid  me. 

"Will,  Bessie  interjuced  me  ter  a 
round   chouldered,     veller     bearded 
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woman — schure  thot's  phat  he  luked 
loike,  wid  his  baby  blue  eyes.  Wanst 
a  fortchun  tiller  tould  me  thot  phin 
yoong  men  raz  a  beard  they  ain't 
got  no  chin,  an'  thoinks  Oi  this  be 
wan  uy  thim  koind.  Oi'd  bit  me 
shoes  he  kint  soay  nuthin'  but  phat 
he  rades. 

"Marrk  wuz  his  noame,  it  wuz,  an' 
a  gud  wan  he'd  make,  thoinks  Oi, 
but  Oi  sid  rale  polite  loike,  That 
sames  ter  be  ther  matther,  Misther 
Mlarrk,  thot  Bessie  didn't  git  per- 
moted?  She  has  ther  percint,'  Oi 
siz,  jist  az  iv  Oi  knowed  phat  percint 
wuz.  Chure,  all  Oi  iver  heerd  uv 
percint  wuz  phin  me  bruther  Tim 
used  ter  put  his  wages  in  ther  Hiber- 
nia  Bank  ter  git  it,  an'  divil  a  bit 
did  Oi  see  uv  it  thin. 

"  'Will,'  siz  he,  'you  till  her  aunt 
thot  Bessie  iz  tu  immerchure'  (yis, 
thot  iz  ther  wourd,  fer  Bessie  tould 
me    after.) 

" 'Tu  how?'  siz  Oi.  That's  thot 
got  ter  do  wid  ther  percint?'  siz  Oi. 
Churs  Oi  shtuck  ter  thot  wourd  cos 
ther  choild  tould  me  thot  wuz  all 
she  naded  ter  git  permoted. 

'  'Throo,'  siz  he,  'but  she  wuz  ab- 
sint  ther  lasht  wake,  an'  she  iz  very 
shmall  fer  thot  grade,  yer  know. 
Theer  are  big  gals  sixteen  years  ould 
thot  did  not  make  ther  percint,  but 
Oi  fourced  troo  on  account  uv  their 
soize.  Now  iv  Bessie  wuz  only  a 
little  bit  taller  Oi  wud  put  her  oop,' 
siz  he. 

"  'Oh,  ho,  an'  iz  thot  ther  woay 
yez  do?'  siz  Oi.  'It's  the  soize,  not 
ther  shmartniss  or  percint  thot 
counts  in  this  school,  iz  it,'  siz  Oi. 
'Thin  how  about  yersilf,'  siz  Oi ; 
'yer  not  so  big,'  siz  Oi.  An'  whoile 
I  H  had  him  gudnachured  <  >i  oop  an' 
tould  him  ther  pour  choild's  sorry 
tale,  an'  how  her  aunt  wuz  cdjucatin' 
Bessie  ter  hilp  her  wroite.  Wud 
yez  belave  it.  he  niver  so  much  az 
Inked  sorry  (had  ciss  ter  him),  but 
oop  he  joomus  an'  siz,  siz  he,  'Till 
her  aunt  thai  Bessie  must  sthay  in 
her  Quid  class  wan  month  an'  show 
me  she  kin  git  noomber  wan  an'  be 


purfict  in  iverythoing.  Thin  all 
right,'  siz  he,  wid  a  nasthy  shmoile. 

"Thot's  asy,  thoinks  Oi,  but  oop 
spakes  Bessie,  bliss  ther  choild,  an' 
siz  she,  jist  loike  a  lady,  'Oi  dount 
cum  ter  school  ter  be  noomber  wan, 
Misther  Marrk.  Oi  cum  ter  be 
taught  an'  ter  learn,  an'  iv  Oi  cud 
be  purfict  in  iverythoing  Oi  wud  not 
have  ter  cum  at  all,'  siz  she. 

"He  didn't  luk  jist  cumfertibul  at 
thot;  but  he  sint  Bessie  doun  ter 
her  room  'fer  ther  prisint,'  siz  he 
ter  me,  'an'  yez  kin  till  her  aunt ' 

"  'Yez  Kin  wroite  phat  yez  waants 
ter  soay,'  siz  I. 

"Oi  think  he  wuz  a  littl  afraid  uv 
me  degnity  fer  he  writ  a  note  in  a 
hurry  an'  Oi  wint  out  wid  me  hed 
in  ther  air. 

"Will,  Oi  tuk  ther  note  home,  an' 
thot  noight  ther  missus  an'  Bessie 
sat  oop  late  wourkin  phat  Oi  heerd 
Bessie  call  'rithmitics  out  uv  a  book. 
Phin  they  got  troo,  ther  choild  cum 
ter  me  an'  siz,  siz  she,  'Mary,  ain't 
thot  ould  Marrk  mane?  He's  goin' 
ter  kape  me  in  ther  low  eighth  grade 
a  whole  mounth  an'  make  me 
sthoody  ther  high  eight's  wourk,  an' 
thin  he  has  ther  gall,  Mary  Ann,  ter 
soay  he'll  lit  me  take  bouth  grades 
xx's.  Thoink  uv  it,'  siz  she.  'He  ex- 
picts  me  ter  pick  oop  shquare  root 
at  home,  go  ter  school  and  do  rachio 
all  doay;  learn  ther  Rebellyun  at 
home;  go  ter  school  an'  recite  ther 
Revoluchun,  besides  all  ther  other 
shtoodies,  an'  he  considers  me  tu 
dilicate  ter  go  inter  the  high  eighth.' 

"Phat  iver  ther  choild  wuz  talkin' 
about  Oi  giv  oop;  but  Oi  bit  she 
knowed,  wid  thim  big  eyes  uv  hern 
a-shiniif  wid  ther  woonderful  gan- 
ius  thot  wuz  in  her. 

"  l.u\e\  .'  siz  (  >i.  'if  he  cud  sa  yer 
this  minit,  he  end  niver  soay  vcz 
wuz  tu  immerchure,'  sez  (  )i,  'no 
matther  phat  ther  horrid  wourd 
manes,'  an'  I  >i  toatS  her  al"  ter  bid 
wid  a  hug. 

"Ther   nixt    doay     ther     mussus 

culled  me  an'  siz  she,  'Yer  go  oop 
ter   ther   school      an'      ask      Misther 
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Marrk  by  phat  mithid  Oi  shall  tach 
Bessie  shquare  roots;  tins  or  tuos, 
an'  till  him  theer  iz .  no  mithid  in 
ther  noo  'rithmetic.  Kin  yez  renum- 
ber?' 

"Oi  wuz  thot  glad  Oi  wuz  ter  git 
anuther  chance  at  thot  shivel  hedd- 
ed  man  Oi  cud  have  remimbered 
ther  whole  dicchunary,  an'  Oi  kipt 
er  soaying  it  over  an'  over  till  Oi 
got  theer. 

"  'Gud  mourninV  siz  I,  rale  cheer- 
ful loike.  'Ther  missus  waants  ter 
know  be  phat  mithid  she  iz  ter  tache 
Bessie  hair  roots,  tins  or  tous?'  Oi 
siz  fouldin'  me  hands  an'  houldin' 
me  nose  in  ther  air  az  iv  Oi  knowed 
all  about  it. 

Ke  shmoiled  an'  hymmed  an' 
hummed,  an'  Oi  guissed  roight 
awoay  he  knowed  ho  moore  about 
hair  roots  than  Oi  did  mesilf,  an'  Oi 
put  me  hid  a  little  higher. 

"  'Hm,'  siz  he  prisintly,  'till  her 
ter  foller  ther  mithid  in  ther  Noo 
State  Series  'Rithmetic,'  siz  he,  put- 
tin'  his  nose  oop  a  little  tu. 

"An'  thin'  it  cum  ter  me  phat  Oi 
fergot  about  ther  'rithmetic.  Yis,' 
siz  Oi,  'Misther  Marrk,  sposin'  yez 
thry  it  yerself,'  siz  Oi.  Yez  ought 
ter  seed  ther  luk  he  gev  me :  chure 
Oi  thort  me  nose  wul  tooch  ther 
ceilin'. 

"  Thy?'  siz  he,  'phat  do  yez 
mane?' 

"'Mane!'  siz  Oi,  'chure,'  siz  Oi, 
'thot  noo  f angled  'rithmetic  iz  jist 
loike  the  rist  uv  ther  free  edjuca- 
chun,  theer  be  no  mithid  in  it,'  siz 
Oi,  wid  a  wink.  'Guess  me  missus 
she  knows,  an'  she  dount  be  afther 
gittin'  her  edjucachun  at  ther  poob- 
lick  schools  ather,'  siz  Oi. 

"He  turned  az  rid  az  a  termater, 
chure  he  did.  Thin  he  siz,  'Oi 
haven't  toime  ter  talk  now.  Here, 
take  this  note  ter  yer  missus.' 

'"Thot's  alroight,'  siz  Oi,  'Oi 
ain't  in  anny  hurry — me  worrk  iz 
all  dun.'  An'  Oi  tuk  me  toime  goin' 
out. 

"Phat  a  long,  sorry  mounth  thot 
wuz,  ter  be  chure.  Ther  missus  wuz 


ailin'  moore  than  iver.  '  Ther  poor 
choild  had  ter  do  her  lissins  all 
aloun.  Ther  egiter  culled  purty  of- 
tin,  but  no  oftiner  than  ther  rint 
man,  an'  och  chure,  Oi  cud  chry 
now  phin  Oi  thoinks  uv  ther  doay 
ther  missus  tuk  out  thim  little  banks 
she  had  fer  years  put  all  ther  pinnies 
in  fer  thim  children. 

-'  'Miary,'  siz  she,  'theer  is  jist  enuf 
fer  ther  rint.  Sum  doay  O'i  hope 
Oi'll  put  it  back  doubled.' 

"  'Thoings  '11  cum  alright  soon, 
mum,'  siz  Oi. 

"  'Yis,'  siz  she,  'phin  Bessie  iz 
able  to  hilp  me.' 

"As  fer  Bessie,  pour  choild, 
manny  a  long  doay  thot  mounth  did 
she  cum  inter  me  kitchun  an'  till  me 
uv  ther  doins  at  school.  In  ther 
middle  uv  mush  wan  mournin'  siz 
she,  'Mary!' 

"  'An'  phat  is  it  now:'  siz  Oi. 

"'Have  yez  got  a  nikel?'  siz  she, 
skared  loike. 

"  'Chure  Oi ,  have,'  siz  Oi ;  'but 
phat  do  yez  be  wantin'  wid  it?'  siz 
Oi.  'If  it  be  anny  moore  uv  thim 
school  teachers  beggin'  fer  ther 
loikes  uv  thim  az  kin  take  keer  uv 
thimsilves,  yez  kint  have  it,'  siz  Oi. 

"  'No,  it  ain't  a  subscripchun  this 
toime,'  siz  she.  'Oi  have  ter  go  ter 
anuther  school  fur  cookin',.  an'  it's 
tu  far  ter  walk  in  ther  rain. 

"  'Cookin',  siz  Oi.  'Begorra,  do 
they  be  aftehr  makin'  yez  go  all  thot 
woay  ter  larn  ter  cook?  Chure,  it's 
mesilf  thot  kin  tache  yer  all  ther 
cookin'  them  little  hands  '11  have  ter 
do,  Oi'm  thinkin'.  Phy  dount  they 
git  princybuls  phat  kin  larn  yer  the 
sthuff  phat  yez  poor  aunt  has  ter 
show  yez  at  noight  ' 

"  'Oi  wunder,'  siz  she.  'But  niver 
moint  now,  Mary.  Give  me  ther 
munny.  Tin  iv  yer  have  it,  cos  ter- 
morrer  Oi  have  ter  go  ter  ther  Miss- 
chun  school  fer  singin',  an'  Oi 
wount  git  home  in  toime  ter  do  me 
definitchuns.' 

"  'Will,'  siz  Oi,  phin  ther  door 
shut  behoind  her,  'it's  gud  they  givs 
yez   sum   singin'   in   school,   fer   it's 
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plinty  uv  trouble  they  givs  yer  out 
uv  school  cloin'  lissons  phat  they 
kint   do   thimsilves.' 

"Another  toime  she  cum  in  an'  siz, 
siz  she,  That  du  yez  thoink,  Mary? 
O'uld  Marrk  wants  me  ter  jine  ther 
debatin'  society.  Debatin'  society  !' 
siz  she  wid  disgust.  'Iv  he'd  give 
us  ther  quistchun,  'Dissolved,  yis, 
(siz  she  jist  loike  thot) — thot  Hist- 
chory  iz  ther  most  importint  stoody 
ter  be  taught  in  ther  schools,  an' 
wud  put.  me  on  ther  negitive  soide, 
wudn't  Oi  make  him  luk  sick?' 

"Now  phin  Bessie  begun  ter  talk 
ioike  thot,  Oi  jist  dropped  ivery 
thoing  Oi  wuz  doin'  an'  listened.  It 
wuz  jist  perfictly  wunderful  how 
thot  choild  cud  spake  all  thim  big 
wourds  so  asy. 

"  'Umph,  he  considers     histchory 
ther  most  importint  sthoody  jist  cos 
it's  me  poorest,'  siz  she,  goin'  along 
az  iv  Oi  understhood  it  all,  'but  Oi'd 
show    him.      Histchory !'      siz      she. 
Thy,  Mary,  anny  fool  kin  rade  hist- 
chory.   They  dount  have  ter  remim- 
ber  it.     Yer  kin  refer  ter  books  fer 
histchory  all  yer  loives ;  but  do  yez 
thoink  yez  cud     fer     grammar     or 
'ritmetic  ?    Those  who  arn  their  own 
livin'  by  histchory,  sich  az  wroiters 
an'  spakers,  kape  notes  of  reference 
in  frount  uv  thim ;  but  cud  a  book- 
kaper  or  anny  mathmatichon   refer 
ter  a  book  in  bizness,  or  cud  they 
larn  it  from  a  book  sich  az  we  have? 
No,  'rithmetic  has  ter  be  explained 
an'  so  duz  grammar.     How   cud   a 
choilk  loike  me  pick  oop  diagramin 
an'  annalasiz  widout  a  tacher?  Cud 
histchory     sthand     aloun,     do     yez 
thoink?    Cud  yez  make  a  succiss  in 
loife  financhally,  sochally  or  morally 
by   ther   knouledge      uv      histchory 
aloun?    Phy,  it  taches  us  moore  bad 
than  gud,  an'  how  cud  yez  make  yer 
livin'  by  it?     Yez  cud  not  wroite  or 
spake  currictly  widout  understand- 
ing  grammar.      Cud   Oi    make   him 
sike,  Mary,  do  yez  thoink?     Ha.  ha! 
he  sthicks     ter     histchory     cos     he 
(lu/n't    know    beans    'bout    languige. 
We   lose  cridits   iv   we   dount    soay 


'prelude'  an'  'Evangeline,'  an'  he 
cums  in  ther  class  an  siz  'prellood' 
an'  'Evangeline.'  It's  a  wunder  he 
duzn't  soay  T'talian  an'  till  us  ter 
do  it  also  tu.  Thot's  his  pet  expriss- 
chun.  Phy,  at  ther  lasht  debate 
ther  depurty  superintindint  culled 
him  doun  fer  a  grammaticul  errer  in 
ther  wourdin'  uv  ther  quistchun. 
An'  he  a  princybul  uv  a  school.' 

"Glory  be  ter  God,  wuz  theer  iver 
sich  anuther  choild !  An'  ther  loikes 
uv  thot  yiller  hedded  booby  soayin' 
she  was  tu  immachure  ter  be  pro- 
moted. Oi  jist  put  me  hed  in  me 
aprin  an'  chryed.  Oi  kin  hear  thim 
wourds  singin'  in  me  ears  yit.  Haf 
phat  they  mint,  chure  Oi  dount 
know,  but  niver  a  bit  wuz  they 
wrong,  thot  Oi  knowed  by  ther 
woay  she  svd  thim,  an'  Oi  put  me  fut 
doun  thin  an'  theer  that  Oi'd  pay  an- 
uther visit  ter  ther  school. 

"It  was  a  turrible  rainy  daay  phin 
Oi  woiped  me  fate  on  ther  carpit 
uv  thot  princybul's  office,  an'  Oi  lit 
me  umbrella  make  a  little  puddle  on 
ther  floor,  Oi  was  thot  mad. 

"  'So  yez  are  here  agin,'  siz  he, 
cumin'  in  wid  a  rush.  'Oi  till  yer  it 
will  do  yez  no  gud,'  siz  he. 

"  Chure  I  knowed  thot  befour  Oi 
cum,'  siz  Oi,  'but  mebby  it'll  do  yez 
sum,'  siz  Oi. 

"He  was  thot  mad  he  jist  roared 
loike  a  lion. 

"  'Oi  til  yez  Oi've  made  oop  me 
moind,'  he  yilled. 

'•'  'Oi  guissed  thot  tu,'  siz  Oi.  'But 
uv  phat?'  siz  Oi. 

"That  du  yez  mane?'  he  hollered 
again. 

"  'Uv  what  stuff  did  yez  make  it?' 
siz  Oi.  'Moinds  nade.sthuff  in  thim,' 
siz  Oi. 

"  'Yez  ignerint  woman,'  siz  he,  a 
little  moore  quiet  loike,  an'  wid  thot 
nasthy  shmoile  uv  hisn,  'yez  dount 
know  phat  ter  make  opp  yer  moind 
iz.' 

"  'No,  be  me  soul,  Oi'm  thankful 
ter  God  for  givin'  me  mine  alridy 
made,'  siz  Oi,  'an'  Oi'm  thot  sorry 
fer  ther  loikes  uv  yez  thot  he  forgot 
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Oi'll  give  yez  a  pace  uv  it.  Yer  yel- 
ler-hedded  noodle,'  siz  Oi.  'Sum 
doay  thot  little  immachure  choild 
thot  yez  wount  permote  will  tache 
yer  ther  bist  lissen  in  histchory  Oi 
iver  knowed,  'bout  ther  lion  an'  ther 
mouse.  She  larned  thot  phin  she 
fust  wint  ter  school,  fer  'twas  her 
thot  told  me,  an'  ye'll  know  it  bitter 
befour  yez  git  out.  Histchory !'  siz 
Oi,  'thot's  yer  sthoody,  iz  it?  Cud 
yez  arn  yer  livin'  by  it?'  siz  I.  'Cud 
yez  arn  it  by  yez  grandmother  or 
yez  hair  roots  or  any  uv  ther  rist  uv 
ther  boonch.  No,'  siz  Oi,  'it's  luky 
fer  yez  yez  kin  arn  it  by  bein'  a 
noodle,'  siz  Oi,  'an'  iv  ther  rist  uv 
ther  frae  schools  iz  loike  this  wan 
we'll  be  afther  havin'  nuthin'  but 
princybuls    loike    yezsilf   ter   wourk 


"Who    should   I    see    comin'    down    ther   front 
steps  but  ther  egiter." 


fer  cum  anuther  tin  years.  Glory  be 
ter  God,'  siz  Oi,  an'  Oi  shuk  ther 
drippins  af  me  umbrella  all  doun 
ther  sthairs,  Oi  wuz  thot  mad. 

"Phin  Oi  gits  me  outsoide  in  ther 
could  air,  me  hed  was  a-buzzin',  an' 
thoinks  I  to  meself,  M(ary  Ann,  yez 
ould  fool,  dount  yez  know  thot  poor 
choild  is  goin'  ter  suffer  fer  yer  fool- 
ishniess,  an'  a  big  lump  sthuck  in  me 
throat  all  ther  woay  home. 

"Begorra,  phin  Oi  wint  round  ter 
ther  back  gate,  me  face  almost  as 
wit  az  me  fate,  who  shud  Oi  see 
cumin  doun  ther  frount  stips  but 
ther  egiter  shmoilin'  an'  singin'  ter 
hisself,  with  nary  a  soign  uv  a  un- 
brella  or  aven  a  outsoide  coat  ter 
kape  aff  ther  rain.  He's  purty  happy, 
thoinks  Oi,  on  this  chryin'  day ;  but 
it's  lucky  sum  folks  kin  be,  or 
pheer  wud  be  ther  gud  uv  livin',  an' 
he's  a  gud  man ;  Oi  don't  begroodge 
it  ther  loikes  uv  him. 

"No  sunner  wuz  Oi  insoide  ther 
house,  phin  awoay  wint  ther  loomp 
in  me  throat ;  iverything  samed 
changed.  Me  kitchin  foire  wuz 
burnin'  foine."  A  gud  omin,  thoinks 
Oi.  Thin  Oi  hears  me  missus'  swate 
voice  singin'  in  ther  other  room,  an' 
jist  fer  an  excuse,  Oi  tuk  a  loomp 
uv  coal  in  ter  put  on  ther  grate. 

"Yis,  theer  she  sthood  chure 
enuff,  at  ther  winder  wavin'  her 
hand,  an'  phin  she  turned  round  Oi 
wuz  thot  schared  Oi  dropped  ther 
coal,  so  beuchiful  she  luked ;  loike  a 
gal  uv  eighteen.  'Mary,'  siz  she, 
runnin'  an'  grabbin'  me  'round  ther 
nick,  jist  loike  she  dun  twinty  years 
ago,  'it's  all  over.  We  dount  have 
ter  worry  anny  moore.  We  are  go- 
ing awoay.' 

"  'Awaoy  ?'  siz  I,  falin'  ther  loomp 
cumin'  back  in  me  throat. 

"  'Yis,'  siz  she,  'awoay  on  a  trip. 
Kint  yer  guiss?'  siz  she,  chryin' 
softly  loike  a  little  choild  in  me 
arms. 

"Thin  on  a  suddint  Oi  thoinks  me 
uv  ther  edgiter's  luks  phin  Oi  see 
him  cumin'  out  uv  ther  house,  an' 
siz    Oi,    Mary   Ann,      siz      Oi,     yez 
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twicted  an'  ould  fool  this  doay.  Do 
yez  be  thoinkin'  thot  man's  a  cumin' 
here  this  long  toime  ter  be  buyin' 
wroitin's?  an'  Oi  hild  her  close,  jist 
loike  Oi  did  ohin  her  muther  died. 

"  'God  bliss  ye,  me  darlint,  on  yez 
'  widdin  doay,'  siz  Oi,  'fer  nobody 
livin'  moore  'an  yezsilf  desarves  so 
gud  a  man  az  ther  egiter.  An'  thin 
it's  a  gud  toime  we  bouth  had  chry- 
ing  awhoile. 

"  'Chure,'  siz  Oi  at  lasht,  'theer 
wuz  niver  a  bigger  fool  than  Mary 
Ann,  excipt  thot  ould  yeller  hedded 
school   princybul,    an'   now   be   ther 


luv  of  Hivin,  ther  choild  kin  bate 
him  out  uv  his  own  schooL' 

"  'Yis,  Mary,  an'  she'll  be  taught 
singin'  an'  music,  an'  mebby  afther 
all  ter  wroite,'  siz  her  aunt,  wid  a 
schmoile  brightenin'  ther  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  'Ter  wroite?  Thot  she  will,  an' 
ther  furst  Marrk  she'll  make  '11  be 
on  his  histchory  an'  all  ther  rist  uv 
it,  iv  she  luvs  ould  Mary  Ann,'  an' 
Oi  run  outsoide  ter  fetch  in  ther 
baby  who  wuz  wadin'  in  a  mud  pud- 
dle lukin'  fer  ther  sun,  bless  her 
heart." 


THE   CALL    OF   THE    YEAR 


BY     KATHERINE     LYNCH. 


The  quail  are  calling,  calling, 

And  the  early  dews  are  falling, 

And  the  slanting  shadows  lengthen  toward  the  west — 

"Come  hither,  Love,  come  hither, 

For  the  year  has  loosed  her  quiver, 

And  my  heart  is  throbbing,  throbbing,  for  its  nest." 

My  blood  is  calling,  calling, 

As  the  leaves  of  Life  are  falling, 

And  the  spirit  pulsing  in  me  knows  no  rest ; 

"Come  hither,   Love,  come  hither, 

For  Life's  year  has  loosed  her  quiver, 

And  my  heart  is  weary,  weary,  of  the  quest." 

The  quail  have  hushed  their  calling, 

As  the  dews  of  night  are  falling, 

And  the  sun  has  sought  his  haven  in  the  West; 

And  my  heart  has  stilled  its  beating, 

To  a  fuller   note  of  greeting — 

For  the  quail  have  found  their  cover, 

And  your  head  has  found  my  breast. 


THE     WOMAN    MADE     WHOLE 


BY    ELLA    M.    SEXTON 


a/I  7ES,  it  is  more  than  a  year, 
Y  doctor,  since  my  health 
failed,"  sighed  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith. "And  what  alarms  me  the 
most  is  that  I  haven't  an  ache  nor 
a  pain,  just  this  dreadful  lassitude. 
And  I  am  so  weak,  almost  helplessly 
weak." 

"Hum !"  growled  old  Dr.  Barker, 
looking  keenly  past  his  patient, 
propped  on  her  lace-trimmed  pil- 
lows, to  the  nurse  who  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  touching  her 
patient's  hand  with  soft,  feline 
strokes.  "Miss — er — -Morton,  thank 
you — my  medicine  case,  please. 
Think  I  left  it  in  the  coupe.  If  you 
will  kindly  inquire?"  That  young 
woman  whisked  her  crisp  blue  skirts 
and  coquettish  cap  rather  unwilling- 
ly away  on  the  errand  she  evidently 
saw  to  be  futile,  and  a  polite  dismis- 
sal. The  physician  turned  abruptly 
to  Mirs.  Mieredith  and  demanded: 
"What  on  earth  has  happened  to 
you,  Margaret?  When  I  went 
abroad  eight  years  ago  you  were 
like  a  rose,  a  great,  strong  American 
Beauty,  full  of  health  and  woman- 
hood. Why,  you  rode  any  horse 
and  danced  all  night  or  romped  all 
day  with  that  fine  young  daughter 
of  yours!  I  used  to  think  you  en- 
joyed life  in  all  its  fullness.  Now 
I  find  you  a  chronic  invalid,  petted 
by  a  professional  nurse."  He  broke 
off  indignantly,  his  patient's  meek 
assent  to  the  latter  statement  seem- 
ing to  exasperate  her  old  friend  and 
physician   still   more. 

Presently  he  asked,  more  gently : 
"Don't  you  get  up  all  day?" 

"Not  every  day,  doctor,"  an- 
swered M(rs.  Meredith.  "You  see, 
the  nurse  thinks  perfect  rest  is  my 
only  hope.     Oh,  she's  positively  de- 


voted to  me."  "Or  to  her  thirty  dol- 
lars a  week,"  interjected  the  doctor. 
Mrs.  Meredith  flushed  a  little,  and 
continued :  "She  gives  me  massage 
every  day,  and  alcohol  baths — and 
treats  my  hair  beautifully.  And  she 
keeps  all  the  housekeeping  worries 
away  from  me — and  doesn't  let  John 
see  me  when  he's  cross — or  has  un- 
pleasant things  to  say  to  me." 

"Hum !"  commented  the  doctor. 
"Rather  hard  on  John  Meredith, 
this  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it?  'By  the 
way,  where's  Emily?  She's  quite 
a  young  lady  now,  I  suppose.  Let 
me  think';  she  was  seven  the  Christ- 
mas before  I  left,  and  I  took  her  to 
the  'Cinderella'  matinee,  I  remem- 
ber." 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  lady,  "she's  a 
great,  strapping,  awkward  girl  of 
fifteen,  tall  as  her  father,  and  such 
chums  as  they  were !" 

"Were,"  echoed  her  listener,  a 
note  of  apprehension  in  his  voice, 
and  bending  nearer  to  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, who  hesitated  perceptibly,  and 
straightened  her  fluffy,  lacy  ruffles 
on  a  bewitching  neglige  jacket  with 
trembling  fingers  before  replying. 

"Well,  doctor,"  said  she,  "I  sim- 
ply couldn't  stand  Emily's  boister- 
ous ways  and  spirits.  She  got  on 
my  nerves  so  that  I  could  not  en- 
dure to  have  her  come  bouncing  in- 
to the  room,  jarring  everything  in  it 
and  looking  so  big  and  red,  positive- 
ly like  a  country  milkmaid,  doc- 
tor." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that  at  least," 
responded  that  gentleman  fervently. 
"And  so — and  so — well,"  continued 
the  lady  appealingly,  "I  sent  her  to 
Madame  Bellair's  school;  and 
M!adame  says  that  in  two  or  three 
months  she  can  teach  her  to  enter 
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a  room  quietly,  and — and  tone  her 
down  a  little.  You  can't  imagine, 
doctor,  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have 
the  house  quiet  again."  The  patient 
grew  confidential  after  breaking  the 
ice  thus  far,  and  went  rapidly  on. 
"Why,  she  actually  whistled,  doc- 
tor, and  slid  down  the  banisters, 
and  had  an  immense  Great  Dane 
dog  thumping  after  her  every- 
where. And  me  with  my  nerves  so 
shattered!" 

"Her  father  must  miss  her,"  was 
Dr.  Barker's  rejoinder.  "Did  he 
object  to  her  being  sent  away?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  simply  .stormed,  and 
at  me,  too,"  complained  the  invalid, 
wearily.  "Said  I  was  selfish — and 
heartless,  and  worried  me  into  such 
a  state  that  it  took  the  nurse  two 
days  to  compose  my  nerves  again. 
John  declared,  besides,  that  I  ought 
to  send  Miss  Morton  packing,  and 
have  Emily  look  after  me,  if  I  really 
needed  any  one.  And  Emily's  so 
unsympathetic — just  like  her  father. 
She  actually  told  him  she  believed 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  at  all."  Here  Mrs.  Meredith  ex- 
tracted a  filmy  handkerchief  from 
her  ruffles  and  pathetically  dabbed 
her  eyes. 

"Hum,  hum  !"  said  the  doctor,  and 
his  own  handkerchief  was  actually 
needed  to  stifle  his  cough- — or  was  it 
an  angry  snort  of  impatience?  For, 
as  one  of  the  "old  school"  of  physi- 
cians, the  good  man  had  piloted 
Margaret  through  childhood's  trou- 
bled seas  of  mumps  and  measles,  and 
had  convoyed  little  Emily's  voyage 
safely  until  his  retirement  to  a  pro- 
fessorship abroad.  To  return  and 
find  Mrs.  Meredith  a  nervous  wreck, 
Emily  banished,  and  his  friend  John 
a  cipher  in  his  own  house,  seemed  to 
Dr.  Barker  a  direct  interference  of 
some  malevolent  Fate  yet  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Meanwhile,  to 
revolutionize  this  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Meredith  family  was  the 
physician's  intent  and  hope,  his  old 
time,  fatherly  smile  returning,  Mar- 
garel    thought,   as   he     said      dryly, 


"You  look  well.  Eyes  bright,  skin 
clear " 

"Oh,  Miss  Morton  has  excellent 
success  with  her  patients'  com- 
plexions ;  a  new  treatment  entirely," 
put  in  Mrs.  Meredith,  smiling  in  her 
turn  as  that  much-praised  person 
entered,  with  ruffled  plumage,  evi- 
dently. 

The  doctor,  his  fingers  on  the 
patient's  white  wrist,  inquired : 
"Who  has  charge  of  your  case?" 
Miss  Morton  answered:  "Dr.  Ever- 
son,  sir,  the  head  of  the  Women's 
Hospital." 

"Oh,  so  you  have  been  there,  I 
suppose?"  Mrs.  Meredith  nodded 
and  the  doctor  stifled  another 
cough  with  an  irate  "Some  fool  op- 
eration, probably?  They  are  so 
fashionable,  I  hear  now,  among  the 
smart   set.      Yes?     Ah,   just   so." 

He  rose,  drew  on  his  gloves  and 
regarding  the  invalid  quizzically,  he 
demanded:  "Will  you  take  me  back 
as  your  medical  adviser,  Margaret?" 
She  responded  heartily :  "Yes,  in- 
deed," but  the  nurse's  velvet  voice 
suggested  sweetly :  "And  Dr.  Ever- 
son?"  Dr.  Barker  laughed,  though 
nettled  at  the  remark  evidently.  "He 
must  have  his  hands  full  with  opera- 
tions, doubtless.  However,  I'll  see 
him.  He's  an  old  friend,  too,"  and 
bowed   himself  out. 

the  doctor  found  John  Meredith 
pacing  the  library  below  with  long, 
restless  strides  and  haggard  face, 
and  gripped  his  hand  cheerily,  say- 
ing: "Courage,  man;  your  wife's 
only  perishing  of  inanition  ;  lack  of 
fresh  air,  sunshine  and  occupation. 
Leave  her  to  me.  You  shall  have 
her  back  again,  the  rosy,  happy, 
healthy  woman  she  used  to  be; 
ought  to  be  this  minute  if  her  mind 
hadn't  been  filled  full  with  such  fol- 
derol   as  operations   and   nurses." 

But  two  weeks  later  on  Dr.  Bar- 
ker sought  Meredith  in  his  inner  of- 
fice, where  that  gentleman  was 
wearily  dictating  letters  to  a  new 
stenographer  who  asked  him  how  to 
spell    every    name    with    maddening 
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persistency.  When  the  door  closed 
on  this  damsel,  the  physician  ex- 
ploded at  once.  "John,  we've  got 
to  get  rid  of  that  confounded  nurse 
or  Margaret  will  never  get  well." 
The  husband  looked  annoyed.  He 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  in- 
valid in  her  pretty  negligees,  and 
Miss  Morton  looked  after  her  well. 
He  dreaded  a  fresh  upheaval  in  that 
fated  household.  Endless  complica- 
tions seemed  to  threaten  him,  and 
he  needed  peace  and  quiet  of  all 
things  just  now,  when  the  stock 
market  had  been  jumping  for  days 
and  some  investments  were  giving 
him  much  uneasiness.  'What  else 
is  your  trouble,  Meredith?"  said  his 
observant  friend.  "This  stock  flurry 
bothering  you?"  "A  little,"  John 
owned  reluctantly;  "I've  got  more 
Consolidated  Copper  than  I  care  to 
cover  if  it  keeps  on  dropping.  But 
about  Margaret?  I  thought  this 
Miss  Morton  was  satisfactory.  Did 
you  want  to  recommend  some  one 
else?" 

"No,  sir,"  emphatically  declared 
the  physician.  "The  woman  would 
soon  be  well  if  we  could  get  her 
away  from  that  soft-voiced,  catty 
professional.  Nurses  are  for  down- 
right sickness,  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
and  so  on.  I'd  like  to  see  this  one 
in  charge  of  a*small-pox  or  any  other 
dangerous  case,  not  keeping  Mar- 
garet in  bed,  practically  helpless, 
and  drawing  thirty  dollars  a  week 
for  brushing  Mrs.  Meredith's  hair 
and  filling  her  bath.  What  has  be- 
come of  Black  Chloe  you  had  when 
Emily  was  a  baby?" 

"She  retired  when  Mrs.  Meredith 
thought  a  trained  nurse  was  abso- 
lutely required,"  said  Meredith.  "We 
could  get  her  again — that  is,  if  you 
are  sure,  Barker,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing serious  really  demanding  skilled 
nursing?" 

He  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  Barker 
jumping  from  his  chair  with  a 
mighty  "I  have  it,  John  Meredith ! 
All  Margaret  needs  to  rouse  her 
from    this   hypochondric   state   is   a 


sharp  shock.  She  is  not  ill,  but 
imagines  herself  to  be  so,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  shrewd  woman  who 
likes  an  easy  place.  If  you  were 
a  poor  man  and  she  positively  had 
to  cook  your  dinners,  to  do  some 
real  work,  and  take  some  real  in- 
terest in  life,  she'd  have  no  time  for 
this  tom-foolery  of  'nervous  pros- 
tration,'  I'll   swear." 

John  smiled  rather  drearily  at  this 
outburst.  "And  if  I  agree  with  you, 
doctor,  what  then?  I'll  be  a  poor 
man  all  right  if  this  Con.  Copper 
tumbles  much  lower.  Thirty-eight 
now,  and  I  went  in  at  fifty-four." 

"That's  it,"  shouted  Barker  ex- 
citedly. "A  drop  in  mining  shares ! 
Tell  her  you're  involved ;  have  lost 
deeply,  terribly ;  have  got  to  give  up 
the  house — hear  me  through  now," 
as  Meredith  put  up  an  emphatic 
hand  of  protest.  "Tell  her  you've 
nothing  left  but — did  you  sell  that 
little  place  of  yours  in  the  moun- 
tains Lake  Tahoe  way?" 

"No,"  admitted  Meredith  reluct- 
antly, "there's  a  bungalow  on  Fallen 
Leaf  Lake.  Oh,  a  mere  shooting 
box,  not  fit  for  a  sick  woman's  me- 
nage though — quite  impossible 
every  way,  doctor." 

"The  very  thing!"  declared  that 
gentleman  exultantly.  "I  give  you 
my  word,  John  Meredith,  if  you  can 
get  her  up  there  in  the  mountain  air 
and  sunshine,  with  old  Chloe  and 
Emily  she'll  get  well.  You,  too, 
man,  should  go ;  you're  in  ten  times 
more  danger  of  nervous  prostration, 
John,  than  Mrs.  Margaret  is.  Take 
her  there,  where  you  met  and  court- 
ed her,  too,  wasn't  it,  and  in  two 
months  she'll  forget  these  imagi- 
nary ailments  and  ride  and  row  and 
tramp  as  she  did  at.  twenty.  I'll 
wager  all  I'm  worth  on  it,  too." 

Mieredith  sat  silent  and  lost  in 
thought,  in  memories  of  those  dear 
days  when  Margaret,  a  slim,  rosy 
girl  in  short  skirts  and  high  boots, 
measured  off  the  mountain  trails  as 
merrily  as  he  did,  and  what  a  jolly 
chum  she  was !    It  was  July  in  San 
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Francisco,  foggy  and  gray  and  cold 
outside,  the  office  oppressive  with 
steam  heat,  and  the  reek  of  crude  oil 
from  an  adjacent  smoke  stack.  The 
telephone  jangled  its  spiteful  call 
in  the  outer  room,  and  the  office  boy 
begged  pardon  presently  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Halliday  wished  to  see  Mr. 
Meredith  before  noon. 

"Those  confounded  brokers," 
groaned  John,  and  closed  his  eyes 
despairingly.  As  he  did  so,  another 
word  painted  itself  before  his  men- 
tal vision — a  world  of  golden  sun- 
shine distilling  spicy  fragrance  from 
great  pines  overshadowing  emerald 
shallows  and  sapphire-blue  depths 
of  that  mountain  lake  lying  under 
Mount  Tallac's  snow-clad  shoulder. 

The  doctor  waited  patiently.  "Oh, 
impossible,"  declared  Meredith  pres- 
ently, his  tired  eyes  seeking  the  sul- 
len sky  and  smoky  harbor  outside 
with  visible  disgust.  "My  business, 
my  investments — nonsense,  doctor, 
the  thing  can't  be  done !" 

"Just  so,"  assented  the  other  man, 
lighting  a  cigar.  "Your  wife's 
health,  your  own,  are  nothing  then? 
John,  you  look  ten  years  older  than 
your  forty  summers,  with  those  lines 
of  worry,  and  that  fast-thinning 
crop  of  gray  hair.  And  Emily?  Is 
she  boxed  up  in  a  close  schoolroom 
or  stuffy  dormitory  these  July 
days?" 

John  Meredith  turned  a  dreary 
smile  toward  him.  "Poor  child;  her 
mother  loves  her,  I'm  sure,  but  be- 
tween 'nerves'  and  that  nurse's  harp- 
ing on  quiet,  perfect  quiet "     A 

heavy  sigh  told  the  rest. 

"Now,  friend,"  spoke  the  doctor, 
seriously,  "we  have  gripped  hands 
often  enough  to  have  you  know  I'm 
in  earnest  about  this.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith will  be  a  hopeless  valetudinar- 
ian the  rest  of  her  days  if  she  be  not 
roused  from  her  present  apathy. 
While  you  live  in  the  city  and  in  the 
style  she  is  accustomed  to  she  sim- 
ply will  not  change  her  mode  of 
existence.  Let  me  manage  this  ai 
fair.      Only    assent    to    my    plans — 


and  help  to  carry  them  out." 

Reluctantly,  on  Meredith's  part, 
their  compact  was  made,  and  the 
continued  panic,  almost,  in  Con. 
Copper  absorbed  him  so  that  he  was 
totally  unprepared  next  day  for  a 
telephone  message  urging  him  to 
come  home  immediately,  as  Mrs. 
Meredith  hoped  he  would  see  her 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  second  summons  from  "central" 
gave  him  in  Dr.  Baker's  well-known 
growl:  "That  you,  Meredith?  Well, 
I've  broken  the  ice  for  you.  Water 
cold,  but  bracing  already."  "But 
what,  how — where  do  I  come  in, 
doctor?"  queried  the  bewildered 
listener.  "I'll  be  there  to  explain  in 
twenty  minutes;  good-bye,"  re- 
sponded the  arch  plotter,  and  ex- 
plain he  did  during  John's  much- 
perturbed  journey  homeward  in  the 
doctor's  coupe. 

That  gentleman  had  commented 
to  Mrs.  Meredith  during  his  morn- 
ing visit  on  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  stock  market,  intimating  that  her 
husband  was  much  worried,  and 
tnat  a  crash  was  inevitable.  "I  left 
her  walking  the  floor  and  only  anx- 
ious to  comfort  you  for  your  losses," 
finished  the  doctor,  coolly.  "But 
I've  concluded  to  hold  on  a  while." 
interrupted  Meredith.  "I  hear  on 
the  inside  that  this  is  only  a  freeze- 
out  for  tenderfeet." 

"You,  sir,  have  sold  out,"  unblush- 
ingly  declared  Barker.  "Oh,  yes,  and 
to  me — tut,  tut,  man,  all's  fair  in 
love  and  war — and  this  is  war, 
surely.  I  am  stock  expert  enough 
to  keep  tab  on  Con.  Coppers  pulse 
awhile,"  and  a  few  minutes  later 
the  doctor's  leather  case  held  a  duly 
signed  transfer  of  "value  enough  to 
determine  this  case,"  chuckled  the 
schemer  gaily. 

"Now.  tell  your  wife  you  have 
sold;  that  you  will  have  to  with- 
draw from  active  business  for 
awhile;  that  the  house  and  the  car- 
riage must  be  given  up."  "It  will 
km  her  outright."  interjected  John 
here. 
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"Nonsense!  Tell  her,"  inexora- 
bly continued  his  companion,  "that 
your  only  refuge  for  a  time  is  that 
mountain  bungalow.  I,  myself, 
shall  tell  her  another  truth,  namely, 
that  you  need  recuperation  before 
resuming  your  work.  Allen  can  go 
on  in  the  office  all  right — nonsense, 
he'd  have  to  if  you  break  down,  eh?" 

Just  then  the  carriage  drew  up  at 
John's  door,  and  with  a  comforting 
hand-clasp  the  doctor  fired  the  last 
shot.  "Get  old  Chloe  back;  get 
Emily  and  enlighten  her,  and  above 
all  go  away  to  the  mountains  next 
week    or    so/oner." 

Very  dolefully  and  apprehensive- 
ly Meredith  entered  his  house  to  be 
greeted  by  a  veritable  whirlwind  of 
pink  ruffles,  tears  and  kisses  as  his 
wife  threw  herself  (rather  vigorous- 
ly for  a  sick  woman)  into  his  ready 
arms.  He  was  spared  much  evasion, 
for  Mrs.  Meredith  had  assumed  at 
once  that  he  was  ruined.  "I  knew  it 
from  the  look  in  Dr.  Barker's  eyes," 
she  sobbed.  "And  oh,  John,  to 
think  you  have  to  begin  life  all  over 
again  and  hampered  by  a  nervous 
invalid,  too !  If  I  could  only  die 
and  leave  you  and  Emily  free — you 
would  both  be  so  much  better  off 
without  a  helpless,  useless  wreck 
such  as  I  may  be  all  my  life !" 

To  quiet  and  comfort  her,  to  as- 
sure her  that  she  was  the  most  es- 
sential, the  only  necessary  part  of 
his  existence,  her  husband  found 
pleasant  enough,  and  it  was  sweet, 
indeed,  to  have  her  cling  to  him  in 
the  old-time,  dependent  way.  But 
the  days  that  followed  were  soul- 
trying,  certainly,  and  John  often 
feared  he  must  confess,  and  break 
down  the  unaccustomed,  nay,  the 
intolerable  wall  of  subterfuge  be- 
tween them.  Dr.  Barker  was  his 
staunch  and  steadfast  ally.  Hie  bul- 
lied the  nurse  till  she  actually  fled, 
wrathfully  declaring,  however,  that 
if  Mrs.  Meredith  were  taken  into 
the  "back-woods"  without  the 
trained  nursing  she  was  accustomed 
to — well,   Dr.   Barker   might  call   in 


the  gentleman  who  usually  carried 
home  his  work  to  return  the  poor 
lady  to  civilization.  At  which  hack- 
neyed reference  to  the  undertaker 
the  doctor  chuckled  more  than  ever, 
serene  over  having  won  his  point. 

Then  he  coaxed  the  invalid  to  rise 
ana  dress  every  morning,  and  buoy- 
ed her  up  till  she  actually  super- 
vised the  packing  of  her  household 
goods — from  a  reclining  chair,  it  is 
true,  but  "clothed  and  in  her  right 
mind,"  as  the  old  doctor  gleefully 
observed  when  the  movers  were 
careless  with  cherished  mahogany. 
If  she  wept  tears  bitter  and  plenti- 
ful on  John's  guilty  shoulder  as  they 
drove  away  from  the  home  she  was 
abandoning  (ostensibly)  forever  her 
husband's  tenderness  soon  banished 
that  grief.  Every  hour  of  the  jour- 
ney assured  Meredith  that  the  doc- 
tor's plan  was  happily  inaugurated, 
as  he  noticed  how  well  his  wife  en- 
dured the  unusual  fatigue,  and  how 
she  forebore  to  complain  of  the 
noise  and  heat  of  the  train.  And 
with  renewed  hope  he  watched  her 
keen  interest  in  lovely  Lake  Tahoe, 
that  gem  of  the  high  Sierras,  brim- 
ming its  deep  crater-cup  those  sum- 
mer days  with  the  melting  snows  of 
grand  peaks.  A  day  here  to  rest 
while  Chloe  and  Emily,  both 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  delight,  went 
on  to  have  the  lake  cottage  in  per- 
fect readiness,  and  behold,  a  new 
woman,  albeit  a  trifle  pale  and  tired 
who  slipped  from  Meredith's  arms 
into  the  bungalow's  long  porch- 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  delight,  too, 
next  evening. 

For  a  veritable  "sunset  land"  was 
round  them ;  the  west  a  glory  of  rose 
and  amber,  with  dark  pines  and  dis- 
tant peaks  transfigured  by  a  flood 
of  molten  gold.  Below  their  veranda 
Fallen  Leaf  Lake  seemed  showered 
with  pink  rose-petals,  each  tiny 
wave  a  curled  and  ruffled  leaf  swung 
by  the  dying  breeze. 

"Oh,  1  shall  get  well  here,  I 
know,"  said  Margaret  cheerfully,  as 
they   stood   later   on   to   watch   the 
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wonderful  Alpen-glow  flushing 
Mount  Tallac's  snows  with  a  radi- 
ance almost  unearthly,  while  Orion's 
brilliant  stars  glittered  in  the  East, 
already  dark  with  night's  shadows. 
"And  who  cares  if  we  are  poor?" 
she  continued,  stepping  back  into 
the  great  living-room  wnere  Emily 
sat  showering  pine  cones  on  a  glo- 
rious blaze  in  the  quaint  fire  place 
built  up  ceiling  high  with  stones 
rounded  by  mountain  torrents. 
"Well,  all  I  want  is  here,"  Mere- 
dith vowed  diplomatically,  drawing 
his  wife  and  daughter  together  into 
a  rustic  seat,  gay  with  pillows,  and 
Indian  blankets,  "and  here  we'll  en- 
dure our  poverty  with  light  hearts 
till  old  Tallac  pelts  us  with  snow- 
balls. Meanwhile,  may  I  remind 
you  that  Dr.  Barker's  golden  rule  for 
the  three  of  us  is  to  do  as  he  would 
like  to  do  himself — sleep  from  nine 
o'clock  till  seven?"  "And  I'll  remind 
you  that  I  need  no  sleeping  powders 
after  that  twenty-mile  trip  on  Lake 
Tahoe  to-day,"  laughed  Margaret, 
"and  five  miles'  jolting  over  these 
rough  roads  too."  "Pretty  good," 
commented  John,  "for  a  lady  who  a 
week  ago  did  not  get  up  every 
morning." 

The  days  that  followed,  how- 
ever, brought  the  real  tug  of  war  be- 
tween the  invalid  and  her  family. 
Dr.  Barker's  elaborate  course  of 
treatment  (type-written  and  leather- 
bound)  included  such  items  as 
■"bath  and  breakfast  by  seven- 
thirty.  Walk  five  times  round  ve- 
randas. Half-hour  reclining  on 
pine-needles  in  full  sunshine,  no  rug, 
no  hat.  Hour  in  porch-chair  and  full 
sunshine  at  four.  Bed  at  nine.  No 
late  suppers  or  sweets."  These 
rules  amended  to  cover  more  exer- 
cise as  time  went  on,  together  with 
some  important-looking  but  per- 
fectly harmless  tablets  of  sugar  of 
milk  constituted  the  "cure,"  but  my 
lady  would  occasionally  disregard 
them  with  perfect  indifference.  <  Iver 
tired,  perhaps,  some  morning  she 
would  calmly  announce  that  she  did 


not  feel  equal  to  rising,  and  what 
she  called  "a  bad  day"  followed  for 
all  concerned. 

Finally  Meredith  had  an  inspira- 
tion, and  recurring  attacks  of  some 
mysterious  ailment — mal  de  conspir- 
acy he  dubbed  it  to  Emily — whereby 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room. 
These  happened,  strange  to  say, 
only  when  his  daughter  announced 
to  him  that  "Mamma  felt  too  ill  to 
get  up  this  morning,'  or  as  the  inva- 
lid plaintively  put  it:  "Always  on 
my  bad  days,  too."  To  have  John 
incapacitated  and  oblivious  of  her 
sufferings  seemed  intolerable  to 
Margaret,  and  to  imagine  him  in 
distress  was  worse  yet.  She  anx- 
iously questioned  Emily  (who  flew 
from  room  to  room  in  her  dual  ca- 
pacity ^1  nurse)  as  to  her  papa's 
condition.  Then  Mrs.  Meredith  in- 
variably ended  by  rousing  herself, 
with  much  self-commiseration,  and 
going  to  inquire  concerning  her 
lord's  symptoms.  Her  very  pres- 
ence seemed  to  mitigate  John's  af- 
fliction, and  the  homely  remedies  he 
unblushingly  demanded  of  hot  teas, 
poultices  and  the  like  she  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  supervise, 
at  the  least. 

So  it  gradually  came  about  that 
her  first  and  last  waking  thought 
was  for  her  husband's  welfare,  to 
the  exclusion  of  morbid  fancies,  self- 
pity  and  engrossment.  In  the  daily 
bulletins  Dr.  Barker  had  insisted 
upon  having  sent  him,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith chronicled  John's  attacks  with 
minute  particulars,  and  brielly 
stated  of  herself:  "I  am  better,  and 
only  anxious  lest  a  cancer  or  some 
dreadful  internal  disorder  should  be 
preying  upon   poor  John." 

"Who  could  have  imagined  'poor 
John'  such  an  actor?"  was  the  phy- 
sician's comment  as  he  read  these 
accounts  of  his  friend's  malady  and 
its  treatment.  "Well,  the  poultices 
won't  hurt  Meredith,  though  they 
must  he  mighty  uncomfortable  on 
a  July  day.  Ah,  Margaret,  if  you 
hut     knew    it,    you    should    he    glad 
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and  proud  to  nurse  such  a  devoted 
husband !"  His  replies  counseled 
great  care  of  the  sufferer ;  prescribed 
a  diet-list — "good  for  both  invalids," 
chuckled  the  physician  as  he  wrote 
it  out— and  above  all,  he  ordered 
sunshine  and  early  morning  walks. 

"For  only  nature,  the  'Great 
First  Mother,'  can  complete  the  cure 
we  are  striving  for,"  mused  Dr. 
Barker,  as  he  finished  the  com- 
munication, his  mind  busy  with  the 
possible  success  of  the  plan  he  had 
set  in  action.  •  "And  if  we  are  deceiv- 
ing Margaret,  the  conflict  is  merely 
between  good  and  evil  influences, 
and  the  prize  fought  for  is  a  life,  a 
life  necessary  to  two  other  beings' 
happiness." 

Meanwhile  up  in  the  high  Sierras 
the  golden  days  sped  by,  each  one 
finding  Mrs.  Meredith  stronger  of 
body  and  mind.  Every  throb  of  her 
heart  was  given  to  her  dear  ones, 
and  in  that  sweet  sacrifice  her  own 
selfish  fantasies  vanished  in  the  joy 
of  living  for  others.  No  longer  the 
nervous  hypochrondiac  was  an- 
noyed by  a  crumpled  rose  leaf.  In 
assuming  her  share  of  life's  respon- 
siDilities,  of  the  interests  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  common,  universal 
lot,  a  quiet  happiness  came  to  her. 

It  was  a  joyful  day  for  them  all 
when  she  announced  suddenly  while 
returning  from  a  glorious  tramp :  "I 
shall  send  no  more  bulletins  to  Dr. 
Barker.  Why  not?  Well,  fancy 
a  physician's  astonishment  at  such 
items  as  these :  Yesterday  both  pa- 
tients walked  five  miles ;  to-day, 
ditto ;  to-morrow,  expect  to  row 
round  the  lake  and  spend  the  day 
fishing.  No  symptoms ;  no  tempera- 
tures to  chronicle ;  patients  hungry 


all  the  time.  Isn't  that  an  absurd 
record  to  send  one's  medical  ad- 
viser?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  declared  John, 
"that  bulletin  would  please  Barker 
mightily.  He  deserves  a  medal  for 
making  such  records  possible.  Keep 
.them  up,  my  dear  girl,"  and  he 
smiled  quietly,  while  Emily,  wise 
beyond  her  years,  giggled  outright 
at  the  humor  of  the  situation  from 
her  point  of  view. 

A  situation  practically  unchanged 
when  late  October  rimmed  the  lake 
with  needles  of  ice,  and  nid  Mount 
Tallac  with  low-piled  snow-clouds, 
for  the  Merediths  lingered,  loth  to 
leave  this  fairy  land  gay  with  the 
scarlet  of  the  mountain-ash  and  su- 
mac. Inevitable,  though,  was  their 
departure,  and  the  hour  when  Dr. 
Barker,  looking  approvingly  at  Mar- 
garet's radiant  face  began  to  plume 
himself  upon  the  visible  success  of 
his    stratagem. 

Yet  with  all  the  inborn  caution  of 
a  man  whose  mother  was  a  Mac- 
Gregor,  the  doctor  drew  John  aside 
presently,  and  whispered:  "Never 
dare  to  tell  her,  my  boy,  and — go 
slow  on  expenses  for  a  while,  even  if 
I  have  nursed  that  other  patient  of 
mine,  Con.  Copper,  up  to  Oo  for  you 
to-day." 

So  "the  woman  made  whole"  has 
yet  to  guess  the  real  secret  of  her 
marvelous  recovery,  attributed  by 
her,  with  much  complacency,  to  her 
old  family  physician,  'just  returned 
from  abroad.'  Whether  she  ever 
could  unaerstand  is  problematical, 
for,  between  us,  she  is  one  of  the 
foolish,  pretty  women  whom'  good 
and  clever  men  consequently  bow 
down  to  worship. 


AN   INDIAN   GIRL'S   REVENGE 


BY  ADDIE     FARRAR 


HAROLD  SEAIPLE  was  one  of 
those  good-humored,  good- 
principled  young  fellows  who 
are  always  general  favorites ;  more- 
over, he  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some man,  possessed  of  that  daring, 
dashing  manner  so  attractive  to 
womankind.  His  one  fault,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  engaged  to  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  girls,  was  a  propensity  for 
mild  flirtation.  To  his  credit  let  it 
be  said  that  in  his  heart  he  was  true, 
to  his  betrothed,  and  loved  her  very 
dearly ;  but  admiration,  however, 
was  natural  to  him. 

A  young  easterner  he  had  come 
to  the  West  for  his  health  having 
devolved  a  slight  lung  affection. 
Through  the  love  of  adventure  he 
had  taken  up  the  life  of  a  cowboy, 
and  as  he  was  amply  supplied  v/ith 
money,  he  soon  became  a  great  ;"a- 
vorite  with  his  cowboy  associates 
and  the  Indian  belles  of  the  neigh- 
boring village,  where  he  and  his 
friends  often  rode  of  an  evening 
and  spent  their  time  in  laughing 
and  chatting  with  these  dusky 
maidens  of  the  plains. 

Among  these  Indian  girls  was  one 
who  had  been  much  among  the 
whites,  and  had  taken  much  to  their 
ways.  She  was  handsome,  well  edu- 
cated, very  clever  and  interesting. 
For  her,  Harold  had  conceived  quite 
a  fancy,  and  was  often  in  her  com- 
pany, feeling  for  her  nothing  but  a 
passing  admiration,  yet  it  might  be 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  sil- 
ver moon  he  said  many  things  that 
caused  her  maidenly  heart  I  i  llut- 
ter.  The  old  settler  whose  hut  Har- 
old shared,  objected  to  the  visits 
and  took  occasion   to   warn    him. 

"Lad,"  he  said,  "you  will  q;it  inter 


trouble  with  that  Injun  gab.  She'll 
marry  you  yet.  Be  kerful,  my  boy ; 
Injuns  is  Injuns,  and  Injuns  is 
treacherous." 

Harold,  however,  only  laughed, 
and  answered:  "Oh,  pshaw,  Jake, 
old  man,  you're  worrying  over  noth- 
ing. She  is  an  educated  woman 
and  knows  that  I  am  only  friendly. 
Great  heavens,  man,  I  don't  want  a 
squaw ;  besides,  there  is  Alice,  you 
know." 

"I  know,  lad,  I  know.  I've  lived 
among  Injuns  a  long  time,  and  ed- 
dication  or  no  eddication  they're  In- 
juns first,  last  and  always.  Don't  go 
there  any  more,  boy.  Take  an  old 
man's  advice." 

But  Harold,  who  was  now  well 
and  had  decided  to  return  to  the 
East  in  a  few  days,  made  light  of 
the  old  man's  warning:  and  resolved 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Indian 
village,  and  Mary  in  particular.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  evening  or  so  before 
his  proposed  return  home  he  rode 
over  to  the  village  and  took  Mary 
for  a  midnight  ride. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  suddenly,  as  they 
spun  along  the  moonlit  road,  "I  am 
going  home  this  week." 

Slowly  the  girl  turned  her  big 
black  eyes  on  him.  "Going  home," 
she   repeated.     "Why:" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "1  am  going 
home  to  settle  down  into  business 
again  and  am  going  to  be  married  in 
a  short  time  to  a  dear  little  girl 
there." 

.Mary    stared    at    him    solemnly. 

"But  you  love  me — you  arc  going 
to  marry  me,"  she  said   slowly. 

"Well,  I  can't  hardly  do  that."  re 
plied    Semple,    his    fare    flushing    in 

his  embarrassment  ;  "I  like  you  very 

much,    M'ary  :   you    air    a    nice    little 
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girl  and  I  wish  you  a  good  husband 
and  happiness,  and  all  that,  but  I 
must  go  back  to  the  girl  who  is 
waiting  for   me   at  home." 

"Then  you  did  not  mean  all  you 
have  said  to  me?" 

"Oh,  hang  it,  no,"  replied  the  man 
in  some  irritation.  "Men  have  to 
be  amused,  and  I  may  have  said 
some  silly  things,  but  I  never  had 
any  intention  of  marrying  anybody 
but  Alice." 

"Then,"  said  the  Indian  girl,  "I 
wish  you  joy  when  you  marry  the 
girl  who  waits  for  you,"  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  disconcerted 
even  Semple. 

He  rode  back  to  the  ranch  that 
night  feeling  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able. He  had  never  meant  to  win 
the  girl's  love,  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  bring  misery  to  the  heart  of  even 
an  Indian  girl.  At  first  he  resolved 
not  to  say  anything  about  it,  but 
Jake,  noticing  the  perturbed  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  questioned  him,  and 
he  told  the  whole  story. 

"Humph,"  said  the  old  man,  "bet- 
ter not  go  far  from  the  camp  alone." 

In  spite  of  the  warning  Jake  had 
given  him,  Harold  the  next  day  vol- 
unteered to  go  for  the  weekly  mail 
— a  two-days'  ride  over  a  lonely 
trail.  He  made  the  trip  in  safety, 
and  was  on  his  way  home  with  his 
pouch  full  of  mail,  when,  on  one  of 
the  loneliest  parts  of  the  road,  he 
noticed  a  woman  walking  slowly,  as 
if  weary.  As  he .  drew  nearer  he 
saw  to  his  surprise  Mary,  who  said 
in  explanation  that  her  horse  had  ' 
Doited  and  she  was  forced  to  walk 
home. 

Semple  gallantly  lifted  her  up  on 
his  horse,  who  went  slowly  on  with 
his  double  burden.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  felt  a  noose  falling 
over  his  shoulders  and  down  his 
arms.  It  was  jerked  tight,  and  he 
was  securely  pinioned.  The  girl 
then  reached  over  and  pulled  the 
bridle  rein  and  stopped  the  horse. 
Alighting,  she  jerked  Semple  to  the 
ground,  and  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles   and    swearing    hauled    him    a 


ways  back  from  the  road  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree.  The  man  laughed  at 
the  girl  at  first,  and  told  her  that 
his  friends  would  follow  and  rescue 
him,  but  she  calmly  reminded  him 
tnat  they  had  all  gone  on  a  big  drive 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
be  dead  of  thirst  and  starvation  be- 
fore they  returned.  Then  he  plead- 
ed with  his  tormentor,  but  with  a 
last  taunt  about  the  "girl  who  was 
waiting  for  him  at  home,"  she  took 
his   horse   and   rode   off. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  tugged  at 
his  cords ;  he  could  not  release  him- 
self. The  long  night  passed,  and 
the  day  came,  and  the  sun  shone 
pitilessly  down  and  the  night  came 
on  again  and  still  he  was  held. 

A  brook  flowed  near,  and  the 
sound  of  its  murmuring  waters  fell 
on  his  ears,  but  no  drop  touched  his 
burning  lips. 

"Oh,  for  a  single  drop,  just  one 
drop  of  water  to  ease  this  fiery  tor- 
ture," he  cried  aloud  in  his  mis- 
ery. 

The  sun  of  another  morning  beat 
down  as  if  the  Heavens  were  a 
vault  of  fire.  The  awful  heat  was 
fast  driving  the  man  mad. 

"Merciful  God!"  he  cried,  "to  die 
a  raving  maniac  all  alone  in  the 
burning  desert." 

The  third  day  came,  and  still  the 
man  lived  on,  crying  aloud  in  his 
torture,  his  strength  far  gone. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  change. 
The  flaming  sky  was  overcast  and 
dark  clouds  Degan  to  gather  in  the 
south,  bringing  a  sultriness  in  place 
of  the  white  heat.  The  sky  became 
blacker,  and  a  little  blast  of  wind 
fanned  the  cheek  of  the  dying  man. 
Soon  all  was  inky  blackness,  the 
long  roll  of  incipient  thunder  was 
heard,  and  the  flash«of  lightning  was 
seen.  Big  drops  of  rain  began  to 
splash  on  the  hot  earth,  and  the  man 
ran  out  his  swollen  tongue,  to  catch 
them.  The  storm  did  not  move  him, 
so  great  was  his  despair,  but  as  the 
rain  came  thicker  and  faster  and  the 
drops  cooled  his  parched  tongue, 
hope  revived.  The  storm  grew  terri- 
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fie,  the  thunder  rolled  in  great,  sul- 
len waves,  and  the  lightning  flashed 
continually  in  livid,  zigzag  marks 
across  the  inky  sky. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Harold  shud- 
dered, and  vaguely  wondered  how- 
much  longer  he  would  live.  Even 
as  he  thought,  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  blinded  him  ;  he  felt  a  sen- 
sation as  of  falling,  and  then  knew 
no  more.  When  he  came  to  himself 
the  storm  had  ceased  and  he  was 
lying  on  the  ground  unbound. 
Weakly  and  wonderingly  he  raised 
himself  on  his  arm  and  glanced  to- 
ward the  tree.  It  was  all  blackened 
and  splintered,  and  in  an  instant  he 
comprehended.  The  lightning  had 
freed  him. 

On   his   hands   and   knees,   for  he 


was  too  weak  to  walk,  he  crawled  to 
the  main  road,  a  distance  of  a  mile. 
He  had  not  been  there  long  before 
a  horse  and  rider  came  up  the  road. 
It  was  old  Jake,  who,  fearing  trou 
hie,  was  searching  for  him.  Feebly 
he  tried  to  call  and  fainted  in  the 
effort.  When  he  next  came  to  him- 
self he  was  in  the  cabin,  with  Jake 
attending  him. 

His  strong  vitality  soon  asserted 
itself,  and  he  left  the  West  for  his 
Eastern  home  entirely  cured  of  any 
propensity  for  flirting,  and  also  an 
inordinate  love  for  thunder  storms, 
for,  as  he  often  remarks  to  Alice,  his 
wife: 

'If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
storm  that  Indian  girl  would  have 
been   revenged." 


ONE    SUMMER    DAY 


BY     AGNES     LOCKHART     HUGHES 

A  butterfly  the  wild  rose  wooed, 
And  love's  sweet  story  told. 

He  drank  the  perfume  of  her  lips 
And  kissed  her  heart  of  gold. 

The  crimson  blushes  dyed  her  face- 
She  loved  the  butterfly. 

But,  ah!  he  stole  her  kisses, 
Then  he  passed  the  rose-bud  by. 

He   stole   her  kisses,  then,   alas! 
He  bade  the  rose  good-bye. 


THE   PANAMA   RIOT 

The  Terrible  Butchery  of  April    15,    1856 


A    Lady's    Story    of    Her    Personal   Experience 


IN   the   spring  of   1856  I   received 
notice  to  attend   the  bedside  of 
my  dying  father,  residing  in  the 
State      of      Mississippi.     Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  was  then  running  an  op- 
position   line   to   the    Pacific      Mail 
Company  via  Nicaragua,  and  adver- 
tised and  placarded  the  following : 
"The   only   route  for   speed,   safety 
and  comfort — through  to  New  Or- 
leans  in   nineteen     days."     Tickets 
for   myself   and   family   were     pur- 
chased, costing  $500,  with  an  addi- 
tional $50  for  choice  of  staterooms. 
My  family  consisted  of  myself,  four 
children  and  nurse,  the  youngest  an 
infant  in  arms.     We  left  San  Fran- 
cisco March  23,  1856,  on  board  the 
steamer   Cortez  for   San  Juan     del 
Sur;  arrived  at  San  Juan  on  the  eve 
of  April  1st  without  incident  or  ac- 
cident  to  mar   the   journey.      After 
the    vessel    moored,      several      men 
came    on    board    and    demanded    a 
sum   of  money   due   the    Nicaragua 
Government        for        transit        of 
freight    and    passengers    across   the 
Isthmus.     Captain   Collins  and  Mr. 
Cross,  Vanderbilt's  son-in-law,  held 
a  long  consultation.     After  it  ended, 
Cross  said  to  them :  "I  have  orders 
to  settle ;  it  will  be  all  right  to-mor- 
row   morning."      The    captain    then 
said  to  the  passengers :  "It  is  now 
6  o'clock — rather  late  to  commence 
landing  passengers.  It  will  be  much 
more  pleasant  and  safe  to  commence 
early     to-morrow     morning."     We 
were    all    delighted,    considering    it 
quite   a   privilege  to   be   allowed   to 
remain  on  board.  , 

A  ship  arrived  the  same  day,  or 
a  few  days  previous,  with  a  cargo 


of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  steamers 
which  belonged  to  M'r.  Vanderbilt. 
None  of  the  passengers  were  aware 
that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  owed  the  Nicar- 
aguan    Government   several   million 
dollars,    nor    of   the    fact    that    the 
Government  had  announced  its  in- 
tention to  seize  the  next  vessels  be- 
longing to  his  line  that  came  within 
its  jurisdiction,   if  the   money  were 
not   paid.     Vanderbilt   had   put   off 
making  this  payment  as  long  as  he 
could,    intending    to    withdraw    his 
steamers   from   that   line     suddenly 
and  secretly.     When  he  started  his 
opposition  line,  during  the  Califor- 
nia gold  fever,  he  contracted  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  for  the 
use  of  lakes  and  territory  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  he  agreeing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege. 
The      debt     accumulated     until      it 
reached   several   millions,   not     one 
cent  of  which  has  ever,  even  to  this 
day,    been    paid.      During   the   time 
he   was   using   the    country   for   his 
own   benent,   he   sent   several   hun- 
dred   men    down    on    his      steamers 
equipped  to  revolutionize  the  coun- 
try and  to  try  and  form  some  sort 
of  a  de  facto  government  to   open 
a  loophole  for  him  to  get  out  of  pay- 
ing his   debt.     Poor  fellows!   Most 
of  them  were  killed  or  died  of  fever, 
sad    victims    to    Vanderbilt's    rapa- 
cious intrigue  and  cupidity. 

A    Valuable    Coal    Ship. 

Before  the  sailing  of  the  Cortez, 
Vanderbilt's  steamer,  Uncle  Sam 
brought  up  the  ultimatum  from  San 
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Juan.  If,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Cor- 
tez,  arrangements  were  not  made 
for  an  immediate  payment  of  the 
debt,  all  the  Vanderbilt  property 
would  be  seized.  It  was  known  in 
New  York  when  the  coal  ship  was 
due  at  San  Juan,  and  Mr.  Cross  was 
sent  out  to  San  Francisco  to  manage 
the  affair.  The  coal  ship  had  to  be 
saved,  coal  being  worth  at  that  time 
$30  per  ton  and  over.  It  was  planned 
to  send  the  Cortez  down  to  tow  her 
away  and  take  as  many  passengers 
as  they  could  get  to  pay  expenses 
of  the  trip,  and,  as  it  proved  in  the 
end,  sacrificing  the  lives  and  de- 
stroying the  health  of  the  passen- 
gers from  cruel  treatment,  starva- 
tion and  the  deadly  effect  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate.  To  do  it  they  had  also 
to  break  the  maritime  laws  in 
changing  the  destination  of  the 
steamer    without    official    authority. 

After  the  passengers  had  retired 
that  night,  the  Cortez  loosened  her 
mooring,  taking  the  huge  coal  ship 
in  tow  to  save  herself  from  seizure, 
taking  us  all  we  did  not  know 
where,  to  some  unknown  destina- 
tion. 

The  late  William  Garrison  was  on 
board,  and  stepped  ashore,  and  in 
the  hurry  and  secrecy  to  get  the 
steamer  out  of  the  harbor,  he  was 
not  notified.  He  was  obliged  to 
sail  600  miles  in  an  open  boat  to 
reach  Panama,  to  get  transporta- 
tion to  San  Francisco.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  that  he  made 
the  trip,  and  he  contracted  sciatica, 
from  which,  I  believe,  he  never  en- 
tirely  recovered. 

Slowly  we  wended  our  way  south- 
ward, making  little  over  three  miles 
an  hour,  arriving  at  Panama  on  the 
8th  of  April,  after  having  suffered 
fearfully  from  heat  and  want  of 
proper  nourishment.  In  fact,  after 
leaving  port  the  passengers  were 
treated  as  though  they  were  "tramps 
asking  each  day  their  daily  bread." 
Arriving  at  the  port  of  Panama, 
some  of  the  passengers  called  on  the 
captain   and   wished   to   know   what 


he  was  going  to  do  with  us,  as  the 
mail  steamer  was  not  due  until  the 
13th  of  April. 

Arrived  at  Panama. 

Captain  Collins  then  got  upon  the 
wheel-house  and  told  the  passen- 
gers that  as  long  as  the  "grub" 
lasted  they  could  remain  on  board. 
Dinner  came — salt  black  pickled 
beef;  beans,  raw,  merely  swelled, 
and  hard  bread,  with  black  bugs 
running  out  of  it.  The  children  ate 
the  beef  (hungry  children  will  eat 
anything),  and  were  very  thirsty 
after  and  crying  for  water.  I  went 
to  the.  steward  and  told  him  to  have 
the  tank  filled,  as  it  was  empty.  He 
replied :  "Madam,  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  water  on  board.  If  you  want 
your  children  to  have  water,  you 
win  have  to  take  them  ashore."  My 
babe  was  crying  from  hunger.  I 
had  no  nourishment  for  her,  as  I 
was  in  a  state  of  starvation  myself, 
and  she  only  drew  blood  from  my 
breasts.  I  went  into  the  galley  and 
offered  five  dollars  for  a  paper  of 
corn  starch,  as  I  could  not  see  my 
child  die  for  want  of  food.  The 
cook  replied :  "I  am  very  sorry  for 
your  poor  baby;  I  have  a  little  one 
myself  at  home,  but  cannot  give  you 
what  you  ask.  I  have  positive  or- 
ders not  to  give  anything  to  the 
passengers."  I  was  standing  on 
deck  near  Mr.  Cross,  when  one  of 
the  colored  servants  came  to  him 
and  said :  "Massar  Cross,  the  pas- 
sengers are  saying  awful  hard 
things,  and  will  make  it  very  hot 
for  the  Commodore  when  they  get 
to  New  York."  His  reply  was : 
"Let  the  passengers  go  to  hell."  I 
then  concluded  to  go  ashore,  al- 
though I  dreaded  the  climate,  hav- 
ing had  the  Panama  fever.  April 
9th  we  were  landed  at  Panama.  The 
captain  would  not  send  us  ashore 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  I  paid 
$10  for  my  family  and  baggage  to 
be  landed  by  the  avaricious  boat- 
men.    I   took   rooms   at   the   Ocean 
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Hotel,  opposite  the  depot,  at  a  cost 
of  $io:  a  day,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  mail  steamer.  The  passen- 
gers all  came  ashore ;  they  had  to 
do  so  or  die  of  starvation.  Oh,  how 
dreadful  were  my  feelings  and  suf- 
fering to  be  thus  thrown  ashore 
with  my  little  family,  the  eldest  not 
eight  years,  the  youngest  ncf  five 
months  old.  Weak  and  emaciated 
from  the  effect  of  the  long,  weari- 
some voyage  from  San  Juan  to 
Panama  and  want  of  proper  food, 
my  constant"  thoughts  were,  what 
will  become  of  my  helpless  children 
if  I  am  taken  from  them?  It  was 
well  I  could  not  foresee  the  terrible 
scenes  I  had  to  pass  through — death 
and  rapine.     On  the  evening  of 

The  Memorable   15th  of  April, 

news  came  that  the  steamer  Geor- 
gia had  arrived  at  Aspinwall  from 
New  York  with  passengers.  I  was 
delighted  in  thinking  that  deliver- 
ance was  so  near.  Soon  the  John 
L.  Stephens  arrived  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  connect  with  the  Georgia. 
The  streets  were  soon  filled  with 
the  new  arrivals,  walking,  chatting 
and  purchasing.  There  were  about 
1,000  persons  from  the  three  steam- 
ers. All  of  a  sudden  a  row  occurred 
between  one  of  the  steerage  passen- 
gers of  the  Georgia  and  a  fruit  ped- 
dler about  the  price  of  a  water- 
melon. Soon  the  melee  became  gen- 
eral, and  terminated  in  a  massacre 
and  riot.  In  a  few  minutes  the  re- 
port of  firearms  and  the  cry  of  the 
natives,  "Death  to  every  American," 
filled  the  air.  The  proprietor  of  the 
Ocean  House  closed  doors  and  win- 
dows and  told  us  to  be  very  quiet 
and  we  need  have  no  fear.  Next 
we  heard  them-  attack  the  building 
and  trying  to  force  the  doors,  wKkh 
yielded  to  their  weight.  The  in- 
furiated mob  rushed  in,  yelling  and 
destroying  everything  in  the  dining 
room  and  first  floor.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  railroad  rushed  up- 
stairs and  cried  in  a  loud  voice  for 
all    to   leave   the    building   immedi- 


ately and  follow  him  to  the  depot. 
He  said  the  natives  would  not  dare 
molest  railroad  property.  Twilight 
had  now  merged  into  darkness ;  the 
only  light  was  the  blaze  from  the 
firearms.  Cries  of  "M'urder !"  and 
"Oh,  my  God !"  the  shrieks  of 
frightened  women  and  children, 
nilev1  the  air. 

In  the  Depot. 

We  were  all  rushed  into  a  room 
over  the  depot,  about  fifty  feet  long 
and  twenty  wide,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  people  continued  to  pile  in 
until  there  were  between  600  and 
700  panic-stricken  men,  women  and 
children.  It  was  crowdea  to  suffo- 
cation. We  had  been  there  but  a 
short  time  when  the  depot  was  at- 
tacked, the  balls  ranging  three  feet 
from  the  floor.  'lUe  walls  consisted 
of  a  very  thin  weather  boarding, 
through  which  the  balls  whizzed  as 
if  in  open  air.  After  several  had 
been  killed  and  wounded,  an  order 
was  given  for  all  to  lie  down  flat  on 
the  floor,  to  get  out  of  the  range  of 
the  balls.  Men  became  wild,  and 
would  have  thrown  themselves  head 
foremost  on  helpless  children  had 
not  others,  more  calm,  exclaimed : 
"My  God!  don't  smother  the  child- 
ren !"  Meantime  cries  in  the  Span- 
ish tongue  filled  the  air:  "Burn! 
Burn! 'Death  to  every  American!" 
The  room  was  filled  with  smoke, 
caused  by  the  constant  firing;  but 
as  we  did  not  know  the  cause  we 
thought  the  building  had  been  fired 
and  our  doom  was  sealed.  We 
had  no  hope.  Despair  had  now  taken 
possession  of  the  people. 

The  militia  was  at  last  ordered 
out.  When  we  heard  the  sound  of 
the  drums  one  loud  cry  broke  forth : 
"We  are  saved !  Saved !"  Our  hopes 
were  only  momentary,  for  the 
troops,  instead  of  protecting  us, 
fired  a  volley  into  the  uepot. 

The  Escape. 

Thus  we  all  remained  in  that  aw- 
ful condition  with  our  faces  to  the 
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floor  for  several  hours.  The  moon 
rose  about  half-past  eleven,  when 
the  rioters,  tired  and  stupid  from 
the  effect  of  liquors  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  buildings  they  had 
sacked,  and  wishing  to  divide  their 
spoils,  became  comparatively  quiet. 
Then  we  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
building  and  proceed  to  the  little 
Taboga,  to  be  taken  out  to  sea. 
While  on  the  way  to  the  boat  a  na- 
tive tore  my  ear-rings  from  my  ears 
anu  one  ear  was  terribly  lacerated. 
As  it  was  reported  there  would  be 
a  renewed  attack  by  daylight,  sad 
to  relate,  many  of  the  people  be- 
came panic-stricken  and  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  depot.  They 
screamed,  raveu  and  yelled,  and  had 
no  control  whatever  over  them- 
selves. Finally,  through  tact  a*d 
good  management  of  the  railroad 
superintendent,  order  was  restored. 
We  then  proceeded  to  the  Taboga. 
Before  we  arrived  the  boat  was 
densely  crowded  with  persons  from 
various  places  seeking  safety,  as 
also  the  dead  and  wounded  that 
were  gathered  from;  the  street.  In 
leaving  the  depot  we  had  to  step 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  our  brave 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  defend- 
ing the  ladies  and  children,  some 
of  them  being  terribly  mutilated, 
their  foreheads  being  cleaved  open 
by  the  machete.  It  was  a  ghastly 
spectacle  by  moonlight. 

The  vessel  containing  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying  steamed  out  to  the 
John  L.  Stephens,  placing  those 
bound  for  San  Francisco  on  board 
and  returning  with  those  for  As- 
pinwall.  The  tide  being  out  we 
were  landed  on  a  promontory  that 
is  covered  with  water  at  high  tide, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty we  could  step  from  one  rock 
to  another,  as  they  were  covered 
with  barnacles  and  slime.  Enter- 
ing the  city  once  more  at  8  o'clock 
a.  m.,  suffering  from  intense  heat 
and  exhaustion,  my  feet  bleeding 
^i.  was  in  my  stockinged  feet,  hav- 
ing lost  my  slippers  in  the  depot), 


having  been  cut  by  the  barnacles. 
1  then  Learned  to  my  horror  that 
the  baggage  trains  had  been  sacked, 
also  the  Ocean  Hotel,  m>  trunks 
having  shared  the  same  fate.  I 
then  realized  that  I  was  in  a  for 
eign  land,  clotheless  and  pennil 
In  going  to  the  depot  I  passed  the 
dead  bodies,  dreadfully  mutilated. 
Some  had  their  tickets  for  the  At- 
lantic side  stuck  to  their  breasts  in 
derision.  When  on  the  ears,  en 
route  for  Aspinwall,  my  infant  was 
seized  with  cholera  infantum,  and 
I  had  to  tear  the  clothes  from  my 
person  to  supply  the  wants  of 
nature  for  her. 

A    Difference   in   Treatment. 

Among  the  passengers  was  Mrs. 
Ogden,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  her 
two  children — one  an  infant  a  few 
months  old,  the  other  a  little  girl 
about  two  years  of  age.  Wdien  the 
riot  commenced,  she  ran  panic- 
stricken  to  find  a  place  of  safety  for 
herself  and  little  ones.  When 
found,  they  were  imbedded  in  the 
tide  mud  under  the  Mail  Company's 
wharf.  A  rope  was  placed  around 
her  waist,  and  she  was  raised  to 
the  wharf.  Oh,  such  a  sight !  The 
mother  still  holding  on  to  her  babes, 
the  little  one  having  its  arm  clasped 
tightly  around  its  mother's  neck. 
None  of  them  had  any  resemblance 
to  human  beings.  The  mud  had 
dried  on  their  faces  and  formed 
hideous  masks.  Only  the  whites 
of  their  eyes  could  be  seen  through 
it.  Mrs.  Ogden  possessed  a  most 
luxuriant  head  of  hair,  which  had 
escaped  from  its  fastenings  and 
hung  down  her  back  like  a  stick  of 
wood,  so  saturated  had  it  been  with 
the  tide  fluid  and  mud.  When  it  be- 
came dry,  it  was  not  flexible  enough 
to  bend.  The  lady  passengers  on 
the  Atlantic  steamer,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  stewardess,  worked 
very  hard  with  the  family  for  two 
days,  when  they  became  recogniz- 
able,   and    Mrs.    Ogden's      beautiful 
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hair  was  saved  from  the  shears. 
Once  on  board  the  mail  steamer,  all 
praise  to  them,  the  captain  and  offi- 
cers did  all  in  their  power  to  alle- 
viate our  sufferings.  The  captain 
said :  "Ladies,  take  any  article  on 
board,  sheets,  curtains,  etc.  I  will 
be  responsible  to  the  company.'"' 
They  could  have  treated  us  as  in- 
truders, as  we  were  Vanderbilt's 
passengers,  and  he  was  running  a 
fierce  opposition  to  the  Mail  Com- 
pany. On  my  arrival  home  my 
father  died,  and  I  was  too  ill  to  at- 
tend his  funeral.  I  had  a  violent 
attack  of  'brain  fever,  superinduced 
by  the  terrible  scenes  just  passed 
through.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
for  nearly  one  year,  and  suuered 
from  insomnia.  Mty  physician 
thought  it  would  permanently  affect 
my  brain.  I  left  home  for  New 
York  under  the  care  of  an  experi- 
enced nurse,  arriving  May,   1857. 

An  Interview  with  Vanderbilt. 

I  called  at  the  office  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  No.  5  Bowling  Green, 
and  introduced  myself  as  one  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Cortez.  I  gave 
him  a  graphic  description  of  our 
journey,  which  he  already  knew 
about,  and  asked  him  what  repara- 
tion he  wanted  to  make.  His  an- 
swer was,  "Not  a  cent."  I  then  told 
him  I  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  my- 
self and  family  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
the  Vanaerbilts.  He  looked  at  me 
ana  said:  "Madam,  have  you  not 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
big  fish  always  eat  the  little  ones?" 
I  returned  to  San  Francisco,  still 
feeble.  In  a  short  time  my  nervous 
debility  terminated  in  epileptic  at- 
tacks, the  physicians  said,  caused  by 
fright.  I  have  been  under  medical 
treatment  ever  since.  I  went  East, 
and  as  I  have  never  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  misfortunes  inflicted  by 
Vanderbilt,  I  concluded  to  give  him 
another  chance  to  make  reparation. 
I  thought  old  age  and  infirmities 
might  have  wrought  a   change.     I 


sent  him  my  legal  documents  for 
him  to  examine.  He  returned  them 
with  the  cruel  words  within  in  his 
own  handwriting,  "Crazy  or  mad." 
I  knew  no  more  of  him  until  I 
heard  of  his  death  in  July,  1877.  I 
was  then  at  the  United  States  Ho- 
tel, Saratoga. 

William   H.    Vanderbilt 

was  there  with  his  family.  My  feel- 
ings not  having  undergone  a  change 
I  sent  him  my  card,  requesting  an 
interview.  I  told  him  my  business. 
He  said :  "I  know  very  little  about 
the  matter,  as  I  was  then  farming 
in  New  Jersey."  I  referred  him  to 
his  father's  books,  also  to  Mr.  Cross, 
and  to  William  Garrison,  who  were 
on  the  Cortez,  and  to  C.  K.  Garri- 
son, who  was  cognizant  of  the  whole 
transaction,  being  the  agent  at  San 
Francisco,  and  also  had  an  interest. 
He  said :  "How  can  you  expect  me 
to  pay  a  debt  which  my  father  re- 
fused during  his  life?"  I  said:  "A 
very  good  reason,  as  a  man's  just 
debts  should  be  paid  at  his  death, 
if  not  before."  He  said,  "No."  I 
then  offered  to  place  it  before  a 
committee  of  arbitration,  and  to  let 
the  decision  settle  the  question.  He 
said :  "I  could  not  do  so.  I  am  not 
interested."  I  then  said :  "Mr.  Van- 
derbilt how  would  you  like  it  if 
you  purchased  tickets  for  your  wife 
and  family  on  one  of  the  Cunard 
steamers  for  Paris,  and  the  com- 
pany lands  them  at  the  British  West 
Indies  to  suffer  by  a  mob  or  die  of 
fever?"  He  replied:  "I  would  sim- 
ply tell  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  next  time 
she  traveled  to  take  another  line  of 
steamers."  I  looked  at  him  with 
amazement.  Oh,  how  he  reminded 
me  of  his  father  when  he  said  to 
me :  "Have  you  not  lived  long 
enough  to  know  the  big  fish  always 
eat  the  little  ones?"  He  had  the 
same  metallic  expression  of  his  il- 
lustrious sire.  Like  father  like  son. 
When  the  steamship  Cortez  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco     she     was 
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libeled  by  the  passengers  or  their 
agents,  when  to  their  great  surprise 
they  learned  that  a  previous  at- 
tachment had  been  placed  on  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the  Van- 
derbilt Steamship  Company  by  the 
agent,  C.  K.  Garrison,  for  the  sum 
of  $800,000,  an  alleged  debt  due  to 
him  from  Vanderbilt.  All  the 
property  was  sold  to  satisfy  this 
attachment.  So  ended  the  Vander- 
bilt interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  strata  forming  the  basts  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt's  colossal 
fortune  was  an  inordinate  thirst  for 


gold  and  perfidy  to  mankind  to  ac- 
quire it.  During  the  four  years  of 
the  Vanderbilt  steamship  line  to 
California,  the  books  that  are  now 
1  lacked  in  the  basement  of  No.  5 
Bowling  <  ireen,  New  York  City, 
show  a  clear  gain  of  $1,100,000 
every  ihree  months,  and  yet'  a  vast 
number  died  from  miserable  fare, 
ill  ventilation  and  over-crowding. 
I  he  widows  and  orphans  deprived 
of  their  inheritance  by  the  Vander- 
bilt deal  in  the  Harlem  Railroad  in 
years  gone  by  could  chant  a  sad  re- 
quiem to  their  memory. 


WITH    THE    NEW    BOOKS 


BY     ARTHUR     H.     DUTTON 


"Frozen  Dog  Tales,  and  Other 
Things,"  is  the  title  of  a  small  col- 
lection of  humorous  stories,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  the  editor 
of  ''The  Howling  Wolf,"  the  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  the  strenuous 
town  of  Frozen  Dog,  Idaho.  The 
stories,  newspaper  extracts,  and 
general  features  are  in  conformity 
with  the  theoretical  wild  and 
woolly  West  of  a  past  decade,  with 
the  proverbial  bad  men,  lynchings, 
gunplay  and  other  familiar  adjuncts 
•of  the  conventional  frontier  town — 
which  exists  more  in  fancy  and  the 
comic  weeklies  than  in  fact.  The 
little  book  is  entertaining  and  quite 
appropriate  for  the  idle  hours  of 
traveling,  or  for  relaxation  after  a 
■day  of  care  and  hard  work. 

Its  author  is  Colonel  William  C. 
Hunter,  and  the  illustrations  by 
F.  Holme  and  R.  M.  Hynes  are 
numerous  and  clever. 

The  Everett  Press  Company. 
Boston. 


short  poems  by  H.  Hayden  Sands, 
an  English  poet,  whose  verses  ex- 
hibit finish,  culture,  and,  aptly 
enough,  a  poetical  imagination  be- 
yond even  those  of  many  of  the 
world's  famous. 

The  poet  is  plainly  an  extreme 
dreamer,  and  frankly  admits  it  in 
his  preface,  in  which  he  says : 
"Beauty,  symbolism  and  mysticism, 
these  abstruse  forces,  which  to  us 
may  seem  so  strange  and  distant,  are 
alluded  to  in  many  of  the  succeeding 
pages,  by  one  who  confesses  to  crave 
a  life  of  idealities  rather  than  reali- 
ties." 

"Who  shall  say,"  he  continues, 
"but  that  we  are  receptive  memo- 
ries, but  dwellers  for  a  little  space 
among  The  Host  of  Passing  Shad- 
ows, and  that  perhaps,  after  all,  we, 
one  with  them,  are  like  to  the  gath- 
ering mists  upon  the  Evening 
Waters." 

T.  N.  Foulis,  Edinburgh,  and  Al- 
fred Bartlett,  Boston. 


"The   Valley   of   Dreams"    is   the  "Mister    Bill"    is    a    tale   of   love, 

title    of   an    attractive    collection    of      politics,  right,  wrong  and  industrial 
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strife,  in  which  the  author,  Albert 
E.  Lyons,  presents  as  a  hero  a  type 
of  virility  that  is  ideal,  but  rarely 
found  in  actual  life.  This  hero  is 
a  marvel  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  strength,  truly  an  admirable 
man  in  every  way,  and  the  princi- 
pal merit  of  the  book  is  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  so  noble  a  character  af- 
ter which  to  pattern.  The  story  is 
replete  with  action,  its  scenes  are 
laid  in  every-day,  twentieth  century 
American  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions. It  teaches  commendable 
moral  lessons,  and  ends  satisfactor- 
ily. 

Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Gorham 
Press,  Boston. 


William  Byron  Forbush  has  sup- 
plied a  conspicuous  want  in  "The 
Boys'  Life  of  Christ,"  which  ap- 
peared on  the  literary  market  just 


before  the  Christmas  season.  It  is 
a  carefully  prepared  history  of 
Christ,  written  in  interesting  narra- 
tive style,  making  a  book  not  only 
wholesome  and  instructive,  but  en- 
tertaining and  sympathetic  for 
youthful  minds.  It  does  not  enter 
into  the  theology  or  the  philosophy 
of  Christ,  Out  aims  more  at  ac- 
quainting the  young  readers  with 
the  Christian  character,  placing  be- 
fore them  the  life  of  the  Redeemer 
from  boyhood,  making  Him  appear 
as  one  in  sympathy  with  the  emo- 
tions  of   boyhood   and   adolescence. 

The  book  is  clearly  written,  and 
is  amply  illustrated  with  plates  made 
from  sketches  and  famous  paintings, 
such  as  those  of  Holman  Hunt, 
Gerome,  Pauwels,  and  other  noted 
artists. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York  and  London. 


BECAUSE 


BY     FRANCES     ANNE    COWLES 


In  Nature  everywhere  I  find 

Sweet  solace  for  the  sad  and  troubled  mind. 

Oft-times  I  come,  worn  and  oppressed, 

From  man's  hard  world  of  toil, 

Of  strife  and  anxiousness, 

And  give  myself  to  her; 

She  leads  me  into  God's  own  world  of  peace, 

Where  tired  hearts  find  rest. 
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IN   TIMES   OF    PEACE 


BY     R.     L.     BALLARD 


4^Hp  HAT'S  all  they  do,"  said 
a  sight-seer  at  the  break- 
up of  the  evening  parade, 
at  one  of  our  army  posts.  "How 
much,"  she  went  on,  "how  much 
it  must  cost  the  Government  to  keep 
them  in  such  idleness." 

She  was  speaking  of  the  soldiers. 

"'They  work  only  one  hour  in 
twenty-four,"  said  a  noted  man  at 
a  peace  conference  recently  in  one 
of  our  great  cities. 

He,  too,  referred  to  our  soldiers. 

These  spoke  the  view  held  by  the 
great  bulk  of  our  countrymen, 
across  whose  sight  and  thoughts 
soldiers  now  and  then  on  gala  days 
like  rare  birds  of  plumage  flit. 

Two  classes,  women  and  soldiers, 
both  doing  far  more  work  than  the 
average  man,  our  people  lightly  yet 
persistently  regard  as  non-workers, 
relieved  somehow  by  an  unequal 
fate  from  the  hardship  of  labor 
which  others  must  bear.  This  luck, 
as  they  look  at  it,  in  women  they 
half  forgive ;   in   soldiers  not  at   all. 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  just 
now  this  idea  and  feeling  are  the 
more  strange  because  but  recently 
in  the  Spanish-American  war  thou- 
sands of  our  people  who  were  then 
for  a  time  soldiers,  but  who  now 
seemingly  hold  the  common  view 
that  the  soldier's  is  an  idle  and 
trifling  life,  filled  the  land  with  the 
tale   of  their  own   soldier  hardship, 


toil  and  labor,  harrowing  the  hearts- 
of  fathers,  mothers  and  sweethearts 
who  for  their  relief  drew  sweat  of 
blood  from  those  unhappy  officials, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,, 
upon  whom  fell  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing more  fully  than  usual  for  just 
a  little  for  the  nation's  defense.  It 
is  strange  again,  because  we  still, 
hear  the  echoes  through  the  land  of 
the  wail  and  plaint  that  went  forth 
from  some  of  the  National  Guard 
after  they  had  attended  the  recent 
great  army  maneuvres  and  had  done 
for  a  little  time  the  work  that  falls 
to  soldiers  all  the  time. 

Soldiering  is  a  profession — noth- 
ing less.  Indeed,  besides  the  bare 
knowledge  and  practice  of  arms,  it 
is  made  up  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice from  many  professions.  It  is 
labor,  law,  sanitation,  accounting, 
machinery,  what-not.  Electricity 
elsewhere  a  profession,  becomes  an 
adjunct  to  arms.  That  the  soldier 
of  our  standing  army  in  any  crisis- 
has  not  known  his  immediate  busi- 
ness, has  not  been  the  experience  of 
the  American  people.  That  he  has 
known  it  could  have  been  due  to 
but  one  thing — work — as  to  work 
alone  is  due  knowledge  in  any  pro- 
fession ;  and  our  soldier  in  uniform,, 
from  this  we  may  fairly  argue,  not 
less  than  his  brother  in  plain  clothes,, 
though  differently,  yet  works. 

Now,  what  is  work  depends  upon 


Soldiers   gardening. 

the  point  of  view,  experience  and 
habit  of  him  who  may  have  the  say. 
To  the  farmer  it  is  not  work  unless 
the  sun  beat  upon  labor  in  the  fields ; 
to  the  city  man  not  unless  life  be 
harried  and  beset,  the  senses 
stunned,  with  the  thousand  noises, 
hurry  and  worry  of  great  human 
swarms ;  to  the  railroad  man,  not 
unless  the  ear  be  filled  with  the 
shriek  and  din  and  roar  of  rushing 
trains ;  to  the  machinist,  not  unless 
the  worker  be  begrimed  all  day 
with  grease  and  smut,  and  we  all 
know  the  queer  view  of  the  man 
who  saw  no  labor  in  carrying  bricks 
to  the  top  of  a  ladder  for  a  brick- 
layer above  "who  did  all  the  work." 
Under  like  variety  of  opinion,  the 
soldier,  whose  work  differs  widely 
and  essentially  from  that  of  all  his 
countrymen,  made  up  as  it  is  of  a 
thousand  and  one  small  duties, 
never  a  single,  uniform  one — the 
soldier  in  the  end  comes  to  be  mis- 
judged by  all,  put  down  by  all  as 
a  trifler,  a  man  who  works  only  one 


hour  in  twenty-four,  and  whom  it 
costs  his  country  much  money  to 
maintain  in  idleness.  Or,  perhaps 
this  view  comes  from  ignorance.  In 
the  great  mass  of  the  public,  our  lit- 
tle army,  in  quiet  and  retirement,  is 
lost,  unknown,  unseen  except  when 
now  and  then  it  is  called  forth  to 
sparkle  at  some  public  function, 
show  or  parade,  or  when  its  mem- 
bers, released  for  a  time  from  mili- 
tary restraint,  go  forth  from  their 
usual  routine  for  a  bit  of  recreation. 
These  past,  the  soldier  disappears 
again.  Yet  from!  so  little,  this  sur- 
face show,  this  hour,  he  is  judged 
as  to  the  seriousness  and  purpose 
of  his  life  by  the  great  bulk  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  of  course,  mis- 
judged. 

Or  perhaps  again  it  comes  from 
narrowness.  The  great  American 
public  knows  and  appreciates  but 
one  thing,  commercialism,  money- 
making.  Naught  else  appeals  to  it 
or  stands  for  anything.  The  soldier 
is  neither  a  producer  or  a  money- 
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getter.  His  duty  is  other,  to  pre- 
serve, to  maintain,  and  his  profes- 
sion even  when  it  is  seen  to  be  busy, 
laborious,  is,  because  not  commer- 
cial nor  money-getting,  still  con- 
temptuously regarded  by  the  people 
'as  idle,  trifling,  unworthy. 

And  whatever  its  cause,  the  effects 
of  this  mistaken  and  unjust  view 
has  been  to  lay  upon  the  soldier  a 
great  lot  of  work,  endless  work, 
work  which,  while  it  forms  no 
proper  part  of  a  soldier's  duty,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  military 
training  and  constitutes  in  fact  a 
most  serious  obstacle  thereto,  has 
yet  always  consumed  his  best  time 
and  effort.  Thus :  Not  regarding 
drill  and  military  exercise  as  in  any 
sense  work,  the  American  public 
has  ever  been  willing  and  ready,  not 
to  say  determined,  to  see  put  upon 
its  soldiers,  somehow,  something 
which  it  does  regard  as  work,  un- 
military   occupation   by   which   sort 


alone  the  public  can  bring  itself  to 
think  that  the  soldier  is  doing  some- 
thing, in  this  opinion  Cong; 
and  the  country,  by  refusing  the 
means  or  the  organization  necessary 
otherwise  to  accomplish  the  work, 
have  made  it  necessary  for  the  sol- 
dier to  do  a  great  variety  of  things, 
such  as  to  locate  and  build  his 
posts,  clean  and  beautify  them, 
make  gardens,  streets,  roads,  walks 
and  drives,  transport  supplies  and 
be  carpenter,  saddler,  plumber, 
blacksmith,  engineer,  teamster  and 
what-not,  to  do  all  which  means  the 
neglect  and  outcrowding,  often  en- 
tirely, of  that  which  is  essentially 
and  properly  the  work  of  soldiers, 
military  training  and  preparation  for 
war.  As  no  other  nation  feels  thus 
toward  its  soldiers,  so  no  other  so 
turns  them  from  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  maintained. 

Four  years  ago,  while  the  world 
yet  dreamt  nothing  of  the  wonderful 


Soldiers   building   a    "crib"    bridge  in   Mindanao. 
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war  which  Japan  has  since  waged 
against  Russia,  the  writer  visited  a 
Japanese  garrison  at  home.  He 
found  a  regiment  at  drill  upon  the 
field  and  a  handful  of  soldiers  at 
common  work  about  the  post.  Com- 
ing recently  into  one  of  our  own 
great  army  posts,  he  found  a  regi- 
ment at  work  about  the  post  and  a 
handful  of  soldiers  at  drill  upon 
the  field.  Of  the  former  system  we 
have  seen  the  results ;  of  the  latter 
we  may  guess  them. 

This  unmilitary  work,  together 
with  that  which  is  legitimately  and 
truly  military  and  incident  to  his 
service  and  training,  has  never  al- 
lowed our  soldier  to  be  idle,  and  es- 
pecially to-day,  since  the  vast  in- 
crease of  military  science  in  recent 
years,  it  makes  and  keeps  him  a 
busy  man.  Gold  lace,  flashing  arms, 
the  tramp  of  many  feet,  the  thun- 
der of  hoof  and  gun,  the  blare  of 
bugle,  the  floating  flag,  even  the 
happy  and  numerous  "jags,"  are  not 
his  life,  not  the  criteria  by  which  to 
judge  him,  but  his  daily  routine  of 
work,  obedience  and  discipline,  nay, 


even  his  very  time  of  apparently 
idle  waiting,  for,  as  to  the  last,, 
that  "They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait"  is  especially  true  of 
soldiers.  To  wait  with  equanimity 
upon  the  will  of  another  is  the  high- 
est test  of  discipline,  obedience  and 
submission,  without  which  a  soldier 
is  no  soldier.  It  is  a  training  for 
war  which  ranks  with  the  best  drill 
and  practical  military  instruction,, 
for  in  actual  operations,  waiting,, 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  con- 
sumes more  nerve  and  tissue,  wears 
more  upon  men  than  the  most  vio- 
lent, straining  and  prolonged  exer- 
tion of  campaign  or  battle.  Ta 
learn  to  do  it  is,  therefore,  as  much 
a  part  of  the  duty  and  preparation 
of  the  soldier  for  war  as  learning  to 
make  distinction  is  a  part  of  the 
training  of  the  lawyer  or  debate  of 
the  legislator  or  advocate.  It  is 
training,  and  so,  for  the  soldier, 
work.  The  nation  has  memory  still, 
no  doubt,  of  what  it  lost  in  men, 
money  and  national  standing  in  a 
great  crisis  by  those  who  had  not 
learned  this   lesson,   but   cried   ever 


United   States    Soldiers   grading  a  road. 


Soldiers   quarrying. 

with  puerile,  inexperienced  impa- 
tience :  "On  to  Richmond !  On  to 
Richmond  !" 

Of  the  amount  and  variety  of  the 
soldier's  occupation  we  can  really 
know  them  only  from  living  with 
him.  But  recently  the  writer  has 
worked  with  the  same  soldiers  on 
guard  day  and  night  against  a 
treacherous  enemy,  camping,  march- 
ing and  lighting,  surveying  and 
building  roads,  building  bridges  of 
iron  and  wood,  logging,  building 
and  operating  sawmills,  quarrying, 
erecting  barracks  and  quarters, 
building  ships'  docks,  raising 
sunken  steamers,  building  and  oper- 
ating telegraph  lines,  establishing 
and  running  government— a  dozen 
businesses  and  professions  at  once. 
It  was  done  in  the  tropics,  nor  was 
it  necessary  or  ever  thought  of  for 


the  soldier  as  for  the  civilian  labor- 
ing under  no  whit  worse  conditions 
at  Panama,  to  beguile  time  and  take 
from  labor  its  stern  aspect  by  pro- 
viding at  public  expense  fine  means 
of  sport,  baseball,  golf,  billiards, 
reading   rooms   and    pleasant    clubs. 

In  the  soldier's  routine  life  there 
is  an  elaDorate  system  of  theoretical 
and  practical  work  which  covers 
every  day  of  the  year,  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays  alone  excepted,  and 
reaches  every  officer  and  man  in 
every  branch  of  the  military  service. 
Here  it  is : 

A  post  school  for  enlisted  men  at 
every  military  post. 

A  post  school  for  battalion  non- 
commissioned officers  at  every  mili- 
tary post. 

A  post  school  for  officers  at  every 
military  post. 
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The  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

The  Artillery  School. 

The  School  of  Submarine  Defense. 

The  School  of  Application  for 
Cavalry  and  Artillery. 

The  Army   Medical   School. 

The  Signal  School. 

The  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School. 

The   Staff   College. 

The  War  College. 

The  Cooks'  School. 

The  Bakers'  School. 

The    ^Farriers'    School. 

To  these  add  the  Field  Artillery, 
which  as  a  whole  is  made  and  de- 
clared a  continuous  school  of  appli- 
cation for  every  man  therein.  In 
connection  with  the  Signal  Corps 
and  coast  defense  besides,  electrical 
instruction  is  made  so  complete  and 
thorough  as  to  render  these  services 
practical   schools   for   electricians. 

Altogether  the  school  system  cov- 
ers everything  from  horse-grooming 
and  kitchen  scullery  to  higher  engi- 
neering and  the  Mionroe  Doctrine. 
Hie  who  has  nnished  his  school  days 
looks  with  a  shudder  upon  the  list, 
and  the  brightest  young  civilian  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  soldier's 
as  an  idle,  easy,  irresponsible  life, 
finds  himself  on  coming  into  the 
army  utterly  taken  aback  at  the  ar- 
ray of  work  laid  out  for  him,  and 
startled  at  the  prospect  of  being 
"found"  (deficient)  on  his  very  first 
examination  and  having  that  fact 
made  of  record  against  him  for  pos- 
terity. The  system  speaks  work.  It 
says  plainly,  "Learn  or  leave,"  and 
every  proposition  of  excuse  from  it 
is  heard  with  so  much  questioning 
and  contempt,  and  relief  therefrom 
is  made  so  difficult  that  performance 
is  easier,  more  pleasant,  and  the 
general  result. 

Whatever,  then,  it  may  once  have 
been,  the  army  is  now  required  to 
be  studious.  But  not  studious  alone. 
All  theory,  except  perhaps  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  is  put  into  immediate 
practice  by  actual  work  and  practi- 
cal training.      For   this,   to     accord 


with  the  military  boast  of  action 
and  the  soldier  idea  that  action  is 
the  finest  thing  in  nature  and  the 
first  quality  of  the  soldier,  seven 
months,  the  bulk  of  the  twelve,  are 
set  apart.  Under  this  system,  while 
the  bad  may  not  be  made  good,  the 
good  are  undoubtedly  made  better. 
The  non-commissioned  officers,  dis- 
ciplined and  trained  by  drill  and 
made  responsible  by  service,  have 
generally  their  value  thereby  so  in- 
creased in  the  business  world  that 
the  military  service  often  cannot 
compete  with  civil  life  in  the  prices 
it  can  pay  to  hold  them  to  itself. 
The  coast  defense  especially  thus 
trains  its  non-commissioned  officers 
to  its  own  loss.  A  man,  indeed,  may 
come  into  the  service  unacquainted 
with  labor ;  he  learns  it ;  with  soft 
hands ;  they  are  hardened ;  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  pick,  the  axe  and 
the  shovel ;  he  goes  out  not  so.  He 
learns  that  these,  no  less  than  the 
sword,  the  musket  and  the  bayonet 
are  and  almost  have  been  the  arms 
of  the  soldier. 

The  evidences  of  the  soldier's 
work  are  not  wanting  to  him  who 
is  willing  to  see  them.  All  over  his 
country,  in  the  great  West  especial- 
ly, there  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
high-road  that  were  originally  laid 
out  and  made  by  the  soldier,  and  to- 
day in  use  by  his  countrymen  with 
no  thought,  be  it  not  a  sneer,  for 
him  who  broke  the  way.  The  roads 
which  he  has  opened,  stretched  out, 
would  doubtless  twice  span  this 
continent.  The  opening,  making 
safe  and  the  giving  of  the  whole 
West  to  civilization,  are  in  no  small 
part  his  work.  In  whatever  of  civili- 
zation has  passed  to  the  Indians  he 
has  been  an  important  factor,  and 
in  the  location  of  the  earlier  trans- 
continental railroads  he  was  a  cen- 
tral figure. 

these  are  a  few  of  his  labors. 
Their  stupendousness  does  not 
speak  of  idleness,  but  of  faithful 
work  and  patience  withal.  Yet,  in 
general,  his  work  has  oeen  done  in 
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remote  places,  out  of  men's  sight, 
and  his  labors  have  not  been  re- 
corded. He  has  raised  monuments 
to  his  own  zeal,  industry  and  faith- 
fulness, but,  undedicated  and  unin- 
scribed,  they  stand  unrecognized. 

If  his  past,  when  looked  at  fairly, 
cannot  be  found  idle,  his  present  is 
assuredly  busy.  ■  Wherever  he  ap- 
pears to-day,  in  Alaska,  in  Cuba,  in 
the  Philippines,  he  is  still  at  labor. 
By  cable  and  telegraph  he  has 
brought  Alaska  to  our  door,  and  has 
bound  together  as  one  all  the  Philip- 
pines. In  Alaska  alone  he  has  "laid 
enough  cable  to  reach  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland,  and  built 
enough  telegraph  line  to  reach  from 
Washington  to  Texas,"  and  he  lives 
with,  keeps  and  operates  them  in 
loneby,  desolate  and  dangerous 
places.  Soldiers,  serving  still  as 
soldiers,  have  located,  laid  out,  and, 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  un- 
der killing  heat,  stalking  disease, 
the  awful  cholera,  have  built  in  the 
Philippines  great  roads  that  are  let- 
ting in  the  light  upon  their  dark 
places.  Soldiers  have  covered  the 
islands  with  a  network  of  telegraph 
lines  that  are  subduing  them  to 
civilization.  While  still  a  soldier, 
our  soldier  has  been  constaDle,  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  secretary,  police- 
man, sanitary  officer.  Yet  his  work 
in  the  Philippines,  while  greater  in 
variety  and  importance,  has  hardly 
been  greater  in  bulk  than  that 
which  he  is  doing  here  at  home.  We 
may  look  at  it  a  bit : 

Guard  is  a  duty  which  falls  to 
him  regularly  about  one  day  in  six, 
and  to  its  continuous  duty  of  the 
day  adds  a  night  without  sleep.  The 
bare  suggestion  of  this  is  generally 
enough  for  the  civilian*.  When  not 
on  guard  our  soldier  rises  generally 
about  six,  and  on  parade  at  once 
answers  his  name,  the  first  duty  of 
his  day  being  thus  one  of  responsi- 
bility. Or  perhaps  he  is  one  of 
the  cooks,  and  has  risen  to  his 
duties  two  hours  ago.  As  he  is  his 
own  housekeeper,   his   next  duty   is 
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to  set  his  home  in  order,  make  his 
bed,  "sweep  under  his  bunk,"  ar- 
range his  clothes  and  equipment. 
Then  he  cleans  up  about  his  bar- 
racks and  quarters  for  the  daily  in- 
spection, which  is  sure  to  come. 
Then  breakfast,  cooked  and  served 
by  himself  or  his  comrades,  is  quick- 
ly followed  by  sick  call.  Here  all 
who  claim  sickness  are  examined  by 
the  surgeon,  for,  unlike  the  civilian, 
whether .  he  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  day  is  a  question  not 
for  him  or  his  feelings,  but  for  the 
cold  judgment  of  another,  the  doc- 
tor. Whatever  the  soldier  may 
think,  if  the  doctor  says  "duty," 
duty  it  is.. 

Now  all  who  were  of  the  guard 
the  day  before  go  forth  to  the  day's 
labor,  "old  guard  fatigue,"  to  do  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  must 
be  done,  clean  and  beautify  the 
whole  post,  tree-planting,  lawn- 
mowing,  leveling,  sweeping,  dig- 
ging, walk  and  street  making, 
white-washing,  hauling,  the  police 
of  stables,  barracks,  corrals,  yards, 
the  handling,  cleaning  and  moving 
of  the  vast  stores  of  the  Quarter- 
master, Commissary  and  Ordnance 
departments.  In  these  labors  is  en- 
gaged the  whole  day  in  general  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  garrison.  The 
business  of  home-keeping  and  house- 
keeping, by  itself  costing  millions 
in  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  in  the  army  done  by  the 
soldier.  Another  sixth,  the  guard, 
with  elaborate  preparation  of  dress 
and  equipment,  is  Ft  the  formal 
ceremony  and  minute  inspection  at 
guard  mount  placed  upon  the  duty 
of  guard  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  More  than  a  third  sixth  is 
cut  out  for  teamsters,  storekeepers, 
special  laborers,  salesmen,  carpen- 
ters, plumbers,  blacksmiths,  tinners, 
saddlers,  etc.,  necessary  in  the  vari- 
ous supply  departments,  the  Quar- 
termaster's, Commissary  and  Ord- 
nance; for  clerks,  messengers,  etc., 
for  various  offices,  with  even  gard- 
eners for  the   cultivation     of  vege- 
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tables,  as  required  by  law  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  This  is  the 
''extra  and  special  duty"  detail,  a 
contingent  so  great  that  from  com- 
manders responsible  for  drill,  year 
in  and  year  out  from  time  immemor- 
ial, has  been  heard  the  wail  that 
their  commands  are  thereby  so  de- 


lic  view  that  drill  and  military  exer- 
cise are  no  work,  and  by  refusing 
other  means,  has  steadily  continued 
the  policy  of  driving  the  soldier 
from  his  proper  into  this  unprofes- 
sional work.  It  is  a  mistake  whose 
fruits  will  be  the  greater,  now  that 
military       science,       making       such 


Cavalrymen    exercising   horses. 

pleted  that  proper  military  instruc- 
tion is  rendered  impossible.  Just 
and  true,  the  complaint  has  yet  ever 
been  fruitless.  Military  authority 
cannot  mend  the  conditions,  for  the 
work  must  be  done,  and  Congress 
will  not  mend  them,  for  down  to 
date  it  has  shared  the  common  pub- 


mighty   strides,    demands   the     sol- 
dier's whole  attention. 

These  three,  then,  the  guard,  the 
old  guard  fatigue  and  the  extra  and 
special  duty  details,  take  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  command  to 
duties  that  are  regular,  steady,  con- 
fining work  all  day,  and  in  case  of 
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the  guard  all  night,  too.  The  bal- 
ance? What  of  it?  Military  duty, 
the  schools,  drills,  parades,  inspec- 
tions, field  work,  the  care  of  their 
costly  and  delicate  modern  dress 
and  equipments,  rifles,  great  guns, 
field  and  machine  guns,  sea  coast 
uefenses,  the  neglect  of  which 
means  the  sure  and  easy  loss  of  mil- 
lions. Of  the  schools  and  military 
occupations  we  have  already  spoken 
— though  of  the  latter  hopelessly, 
because  of  the  outside  public  view 
that  they  are  mere  trifling  and  un- 
worthy, not  pay-earning,  real  work. 
As  to  the  care  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment, the  average  civilian  will  think 
it  a  small  matter.  He  is  mistaken. 
These  are  now  so  fine,  so  delicate 
and  so  costly  that  sure  deterioration 
and  great  loss  come  upon  the  least 
use  that  is  not  closely  followed  by 
thorough  care.  After  the  drill,  then, 
when  show,  parade  and  glory  are 
over,  comes  still  work  for  the  sol- 
dier. He  must  "clean  up"  before 
inspection  and  after,  for  reviews  and 
after  parades.  His  last  military  duty 
has  its  sure  aftermath  of  work,  the 
more  unattractive  after  the  blood- 
stirring  part  is  past. 

In  the  seacoast  artillery  the  labor 
alone  of  preserving  the  great,  costly, 
complicated  and  delicately  adjusted 
guns  and  the  machinery  used  in 
gun-handling,  has  been  so  heavy 
that  twice  already  the  force  at  hand 
has,  by  Congress,  been  found  in- 
adequate and  increased,  yet  to-day 
this  duty  is  still  so  onerous,  so  ex- 
acting, that  much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  up  this  branch 
of  the  service.  M,'en  are  unwilling 
to  do  the  hard  work  that  it  carries 
with  it.  The  field-artilleryman  must 
do  but  little  less  in  the  care  of  his 
modern  fine  field  guns,  wagons, 
harness,  arms  and  equipments ;  he 
must  groom,  feed,  stable,  train,  and 
at  seasons  even  exercise  and  refresh 
his  horse.  Close  to  him  comes  the 
cavalryman  with  duties  hardly  less 
occupying. 

Of  the  infantryman,  whose  arms 


and  equipments  are  fewer  and  sim- 
pler, less  manual  labor  is  ordinarily 
required,  but  therefor  he  makes  up 
when  rifle-ranges,  barracks  and 
quarters,  roads,  telegraph  lines,  for- 
tifications, trenches,  are  to  be  made, 
whether  in  field  or  in  garrison.  This 
is  "special  fatigue,"  the  unusual  yet 
usual  work  of  soldiers,  somehow  less 
grinding  to  them,  perhaps,  because 
not  of  routine,  but  hardly  less  cer- 
tain, and  certainly  no  less  laborious, 
than  "old  guard  fatigue"  and  "ex- 
tra and  special  duty."  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  their  steady  lot,  especial- 
ly over  the  seas,  where  it  has  often 
completely  shut  out  every  form  of 
military  work  for  long  periods.  The 
author  can  never  forget  the  pathetic 
uurst  of  cheering  and  joy  with 
which  his  own  regiment  greeted  the 
sound  of  the  first  driil  call  they  had 
heard  after  a  long  year  of  painful 
and  exhausting  "special  tatigue" 
upon  a  great  road  in  tropical  Minda- 
nao. 

Such  is  the  soldier's  work  and 
duty.  More  than  any  other  he  is 
under  supervision,  is  checked  and 
held  to  responsibility  in  its  dis- 
charge. For  him  no  labor  unions 
nor  eight-hour  day,  no  strikes  nor 
ultimata.  Roll  calls  and  inspections 
spread  over  all  his  day  and  half 
his  night.  His  sleep  is  even  a  mat- 
ter of  responsibility.  He  is  required 
and  seen  to  be  in  bed  at  n  p.  m., 
and  other  "checks"  may  keep  him 
there.  The  variety  of  his  work,  the 
multiplicity  of  its  detail,  the  pro- 
longed hours  during  which  he  must 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  any 
duty,  are  the  trying  and  tissue-con- 
suming features  of  his  life.  The 
mere  holding  of  oneself  in  readiness 
twelve  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
no  whit  less,  nay,  is  far  more  labori- 
ous than  actual  work  of  eight.  To 
be  snatched  all  day  from  one  thing 
to  another,  from  drill  to  a  bucksaw, 
from  bucksaw  to  dress  parade,  from 
dress  parade  to  street  cleaning  or 
the  swill  cart,  more  wracks  the 
nerves   and   tears   the   soul   of   men 
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than  swinging  the  axe  or  following 
the  plow  from  sun  to  sun.  Try  it. 
No  form  of  occupation  is  worthier 
the  name  of  work. 

The  unfair  mental  attitude  of  the 
public,  the  ill-concealed  contempt  of 
the  soldier  and  his  profession,  have 
yet  not  withered  the  soldier's  zeal. 
Zeal  means  work,  effort,  and  the 
age's  spirit  of  industry  is  with  the 
soldier  no  less  than  the  civilian.  For 
the  one,  the  spur  of  glory  ;  for  the 
other,  of  gain. 

In  his  life  and  duty  let  me  return 
to  emphasize  that  feature  which,  in 
the    eye   of   the    average    American, 


makes  work  doubly  laborious.  I 
mean  discipline,  responsibility. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  of  all 
civilized  men  the  American  is  the 
most  self-willed  and  lawless.  For 
him  to  labor  under  discipline,  under 
responsibility,  is  to  labor  twice.  Of 
this  breed  and  nature  is  our  soldier. 
Let  it  then,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  go  down  to  his 
credit  that  his  work,  whatever  it  be, 
much  or  little,  is  in  its  last  detail 
done  under  a  discipline,  a  responsi- 
bility, that  to  the  average  civilian 
would  make  it  the  heaviest 
labor. 


LOVE     RULES     THE     EARTH 


BY     RUTH     STERRY 


Love  rules  the  world,  and  though  in  every  heart 
Doth  bound  the  charm,  it  is  a  thing  apart; 
It  lightens  labor,   bursts  our  gyves  of  pain, 
Its  coming  teaches  age  to  smile  again — 
Love  rules  the  world  ! 

Love  rules  the  world,  in  every  land  and  clime 
It  fills  the  days  with  glory  half  sublime; 
Lifts  from  our  lids  the  scales  and  dark  of  clay, 
A  flash  of  summer  in  our  wintry  day — 
Love  rules  the  world ! 

Love  rules  the  world,  though  seas  our  visions  bar 
Love  takes  our  soundings  for  us  from  afar ; 
Adds  all  the  rarer  essences  we  know, 
Like  dazzling  sea-rim  o'er  a  glint  of  snow- 
Love  rules  the  world ! 

Love  rules  the  world,  and  when  it  fills  the  heart 
We  scarce  feel  poignant  pain  or  cruel  smart ; 
O  wondrous  glasses  given  to  the  world! 
O  glorious  banner  on  far  outposts  furled! 
Love  rules  the  world ! 


"THE    RAIN"    FROM 

"EARTH    MESSAGES" 


BY     VIRGINIA     GARLAND 


THERE  is  an  underflowing 
warmth  of  blood  which  Na- 
ture's obeying  ones,  the  wild 
creatures,  reach  and  enjoy  under 
the  biting  wind,  the  bitter  cold,  the 
rain-grey  sky. 

There  are  few  who  can  stand  as 
■cold  as  we  in  our  humanity. 

When  a  human  soul  can  arouse 
this  same  intense  responsiveness  to 
the  great,  free  sky,  whether  it  be 
heavy,  pressing  with  clouds,  balmy 
and  blue,  high  and  wind-swept,  or 
low  and  snow  filled — can  stir  this 
same  adaptability  to  elemental 
forces — he  walks  abroad  with  Na- 
ture, stimulated,  fed,  enwrapt  with 
the  Love-JJiesire  which  keeps  the 
Living-Alive  and  permeates  the 
Living-Dead. 

Rainy  days,  shut  in  from  the 
Open,  fill  us  with  gloom.  What  of 
the  day  in  the  rain?  Have  you  one 
such  day?  To  every  living  thing  it 
speaks;  stirring,  calling,  summoning. 

Are  you  Living? 

Drink  in — the  fog,  the  mist,  the 
rain !  Fill  the  dry  hollows  of  your 
lungs  with  it!  Absorb  this  moist- 
ure; lave  your  withered  bodies  in  it. 
Drink  of  this  Youth,  this  Rejuvena- 
tion, this  "Cup  of  Cold  Water"  held 
to  thirsty  lips ! 

Watch  the  winter  trees,  leafless, 
■dry,  swaying  happily  in  the  damp 
breeze.  Or  watch  them,  storm- 
rjeaten,  bending  and  rising,  crossing 
and  turning;  supple  to  resist,  branch 
and  trunk  responding,  counter- 
swinging,  playing  back  to  the  storm. 
And  when  the  cold  has  crept  closer, 
the  fierceness  of  winter  has  touched 
them  to  the  quick,  see  with  what 
liardy  patience  they  wait  the  com- 
passionate, white,  enfolding  warmth 


of  the  snow.  The  ways  of  Man  are 
not  the  ways  of  those  who  under- 
stand.   Teach  us,  wide,  grey  sky ! 

Go  into  the  wet  woods;  these 
plants  and  trees  that  look  to  unsee- 
ing eyes  so  barren,  so  dead,  are  in 
truth  singing,  thrilling,  absorbing 
and  communing  with  Life  much 
more  than  you  who  stand  wonder- 
ing and  blind. 

It  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that 
a  man  walks  who  knows  Nature 
vitally,  who  is  in  touch  with  the 
Cosmic  Whole  as  fully  as  the  grass 
in  the  fields. 

There  is  nothing  out  of  doors  in 
tnis  cold  winter  rain  uncomfortably 
wet  or  bedraggled ;  can  we  not  stand 
in  this  same  serenity?  Out  of  your 
houses,  you  who  are  ailing,  you  who 
have  starved  yourself  of  the  essen- 
tials of  Life,  you  who  have  missed 
your  heritage !  Is  there  nowhere 
in  the  immensity  of  this  vast,  benefi- 
cent Space  an  answer  to  our  call- 
ing; is  there  nowhere  for  human 
souls  the  Electric  Touch  that  will 
give  to  us  returning  vitality  as  it 
is  given  to  bare  branches?  Our 
prayers  are  for  baubles;  our  efforts 
for  worthless  wealth ;  the  sky  has 
not  heard  our  prayers ;  the  rain  does 
not  know  our  voice. 

Could  we  bear  unabashed  the 
lingering  of  the  rain,  what  grace 
of  composure  would  fall 'upon  us. 
Could  we  stand  unflinching  in  the 
strong  sunlight  our  beauty  would 
need  no  housing  to  shadow  its  dis- 
crepancies. Could  it  be  measured 
out  to  us,  the  same  quota  of  breath 
which  thrills  the  storm  exercised, 
our  strength  would  suffice  to  build 
upon. 

Out  in  the  open,  you   who   pine 
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in  life ;  forget  your  windows,  you 
who  shut  out  God !  Uncover  the 
roofs  whereunder  you  cower !  Stir 
up  the  poor,  paltry  life  of  you ;  get 
down  beside  this  tiny  blade  of 
.grass ;  pray  that  you  may  learn  a 
part  of  its  story;  the  sweet,  clean 
evolving,  expressionful  story  that 
has  missed  so  many  dull,  un- 
heeding human  ears !  Hark !  The 
rain  beats  on  your  face ! 

Hjave  you  never  seen  the  mossy 
tangles  of  the  wood,  wet  and  bloom- 
ing? Have  you  never  seen  the  mil- 
lion moss  flowers  spring  erect  in 
emerald  file  upon  file ;  have  you 
never  seen  the  fern  fronds  bending, 
stretching,  uncurling,  thankful  in 
the  moisture ;  have  you  never 
listened  to  the  tones  that  emanate 
from  a  tree  played  upon  by  the 
rain?  The  chords  deepen  as  the 
waving  branches  move,  sway,  widen 
— the  tripping  fall  on  bark  and  twig 
send  an  opening  thrill  to  tight- 
closed  leaf  buds.  Even  this  bed  of 
dead  leaves  underneath  is  not  in- 
sensate, but  in  the  wet  woods  goes 
heartily    to    an    Earth    Change. 

There  is  no  death,  as  we  know 
death,  among  these  rain  washed 
ones.  Would  we  were  as  clean ! 
What  does  it  say  to  them,  the  Voice 
of  the  Rain?  What  secret  know- 
ledge it  teaches ! 

Do  you  know  its  Voice  only  as 
a  menace  to  your  covering?  Can 
you  not  better  your  raiment?  That 
garment  is  corrupt ;  its  strands  are 
rotten  which  will  not  bear  the 
splash  of  a  rain  drop. 

Painted  and  paltry,  ragged  and 
flimsy  are  you,  whose  innate 
strength  is  belittled,  whose  raiment 
is   frail   under  the   rain. 

Find  your  own  ;  this  rain  storm  is 
yours ;  yours  to  thrill  under,  to  per- 


ceive, to  control,  to  put  yourself  in 
harmony  with. 

Does  the  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere penetrate  unwelcome  to  your 
heart ;  do  you  draw  your  garments 
shiveringly  about  you?  Oh,  to  be 
pitied,  if  you  have  never  felt  the  joy- 
ous sting  of  the  wind-whipped  rain 
in  your  face,  or  throbbed,  warm- 
blooded, in  a  steaming  rain  bath. 
You  have  missed  the  Elixir,  the  es- 
sence of  Life ;  you  live  on  dregs  and 
lees.  You  are  not  a  living,  drinking, 
blooming  thing;  you  are  a  thing 
which  stands  shivering,  cold,  uncov- 
ered, afraid — afraid  of  Life  and  the 
Rain. 


Had  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  no 
trying  contrasts,  no  meanness,  no 
meagreness  to  foil  its  lavishness ; 
no  shadows  to  wipe  out  its  strong 
lights ;  no  flaying  aridity ;  no  tor- 
turing heat  or  cold,  our  hearts  would 
beat  but  tamely,  would  cease.  For 
it  is  the  ceasing  ones  who  smile  and 
smile ;  who  know  no  storms,  no  high 
wreckage,  no  utter  desolation. 

The  Wise  Earth !  She  does  not 
always  smile.  She  is  Living!  Oh, 
live  with  Her !  Lose  the  poor  little 
dignity  of  your  prating  brains.  One 
day  you  will  prate  no  more.  Shriek 
aloud  with  the  divine  Madness  of 
her  winds ;  croon  your  foolish  songs 
with  her  babbling  brooks,  or  keep 
the  awful  muteness  of  her  terrible 
Silences.  Then  shall  her  Calm,  her 
Saneness,  the  Great  Peace,  descend 
upon  you. 

What  are  you,  Man?  Look  at 
your  skull  lying  there.  The  grass 
grows  through  the  sockets  of  your 
eyeballs.  Are  you  greater  than  this 
Earth  which  slowly  grinds  you  into 
itself?     When  you  are,  speak! 


A  fine  specimen  of  chrysanthemum,  nearly  six  inches  across. 


THE    JAPANESE     ART     OF 

FLOWER     ARRANGEMENT 


BY    CHARLES     LORRIMER 


FROM  Haru,  which  is  spring- 
time, round  to  Haru  again, 
Japan  is  a  country  of  flowers 
and  her  calendar  one  perpetual 
stream  of  festivals  celebrating  the 
bursting  of  buds  into  blossom.  The 
Japanese  love  every  growing  plant, 
not  as  we  do  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
price  of  its  rarer  varieties  set  out 
in  the  shops,  but  sincerely  and  de- 
votedly. Flowers  are  a  source  of 
continual  and  unending  joy  to  this 


dainty  people ;  their  worship  an 
everlasting  outlet  for  the  artistic 
and  poetic  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  bubbles  up  like  a  peren- 
nial spring  in  their  nature.  Bet- 
ter, they  say,  no  coats  than  no 
flowers. 

A  common  Japanese  coolie,  a  jin- 
ricksha man,  for  instance,  will  take 
the  little  surplus  of  his  wages  and 
buy  for  a  few  sen  a  priceless  wealth 
of  color  from,  some  picturesque  it- 
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inerant  flower  seller,  as  naturally 
as  our  workmen  will  spend  his  earn- 
ings on  drink  at  the  nearest  saloon. 
Moreover,  the  coolie  gets  as  much 
quadruple  essence  of  sweetness  as 
he  can  smell  in  with  his  exceedingly 
good  bargain.  In  the  higher  class 
of  artisans,  every  Japanese  ivory- 
carver  or  weaver  has  beside  him  as 
he  works  some  little  flower  which 
he  cares  for,  prunes  and  loves  and 
from  which  he  draws  many  delicate 
inspirations. 

With  us,  flowers  are  relegated  to 
the  province  of  women  and  children 
— most  men  would  scorn  to  select 
a  bouquet.  But  in  Japan  there  are 
men — professors — who  devote  long 
lives  to  the  elaborate  system  of 
flower  arrangement  which  their  lov- 
ingly critical  taste  has  evolved.  The 
art  of  arranging  flowers  is  an  exact 
science  to  them,  a  science  governed 
oy  many  carefully  defined  rules, 
only  to  be  mastered  through  long 
and  patient  study.  Seven  years  of 
constant  hard  work  leaves  a  student 
only  moderately  proficient.  Still, 
they  are  years  full  of  profit,  for 
without  this  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence it  would  be  as  impossible  to 
compose  an  arrangement  of  flowers 
which  could  meet  with  the  approval 
of  competent  critics  as  it  would  be 
to  compose  a  masterpiece  of  music 
or  paint  a  great  picture  without  pre- 
vious study.  For  a  really  fine  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  in  a  Japanese 
house  is  a  masterpiece  also  in  its 
way,  thought  out  to  be  in  complete 
harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
Even  each  individual  leaf  and  blos- 
som must  be  bent  into  form  with  in- 
finite care.  Mere  chance  could  not 
complete  such  a  result,  nor  good 
taste  alone  produce  it. 

As  no  man's  or  woman's' education 
is  complete  without  the  flower  train- 
ing, it  follows  the  Japanese  are  a 
nation  of  artists.  I  once  remarked 
to  a  Japanese  friend  that  a  certain 
young  lady  was  not  pretty.  "You 
are  quite  right,"  he  answered  me. 
''but  she  is  very  clever  at  flower-ar- 


rangement, '  thus  unconsciously 
proving  how  highly  the  talent  is 
prized. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in 
the  mind  of  a  Westerner  is:  "Why 
are  there  so  few  flowers  in  a  Japan- 
ese vase?  Why  but  one  twig,  one 
spray  of  blossom?"  The  truth  is, 
our  tastes  are  perverted  by  a  jumble 
of  color  and  a  mass  of  branches ;  we 
require  half  the  rainbow  to  satisfy 
us,  and  squash  together  our  blos- 
soms into  a  gigantic  bunch  like  a 
cabbage.  The  Japanese,  being  in- 
nate artists,  recognize  the  value  of 
simplicity  to  produce  effects.  They 
realize  that  it  is  possible  to  look  at 
one  beautiful  branch,  to  enjoy  one 
delicate  tint  fully,  whereas  masses 
and  masses  of  color  must  leave  the 
eye  confused  just  as  the  long  rows 
of  statues  in  an  exhibition  do. 
They  are  taught  carefully  to  choose 
an  impression,  not  to  grab  freely  at 
Nature  as  we  do,  transplanting  her 
bushes  and  trees  bodily  until  the  re- 
sult is  quite  devoid  of  meaning. 
They  not  only  place  their  one  beau- 
tiful bloom  or  plant  in  perfect  rela- 
tion to  its  surroundings,  but  they 
suggest  a  hundred  poetic  fancies. 

To  secure  these,  their  first  broad 
principle  of  flower-arrangement  is  a 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  nature 
and  a  respect  for  her  different 
phases.  The  flowers  which  appeal 
to  us  are  the  flowers  out  of  season, 
the  violets  in  July,  the  cherry-blos- 
soms in  November.  The  Japanese, 
however,  will  never  use  a  flower  ex- 
cept in  its  own  appointed  time. 

First,  when  the  snow  has  barely 
left  the  ground,  come  the  plum  blos- 
soms like  pale  white  stars  on  the 
gnarled  brown  trees.  Soon  after  a 
hazy  calm  hushes  the  air,  sounds 
are  veiled,  and  no  matter  how  many 
relapses  the  season  suffers  the 
promise  of  spring  may  be  fulfilled  at 
any  moment.  People  are  on  tip-toe 
with  excitement  until  one  bright 
morning  the  parks  and  gardens 
burst  suddenly  into  fleecy  rose 
blushes,    and    the    whole    empire    is 
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festooned  from  end  to  end  with 
wreaths  of  cherry  blossoms.  June 
brings  the  wisteria,  hanging  in  gor- 
geous purple  tassels  over  the  famous 
lake  of  Kamaido  Temple,  and  flut- 
tering with  a  hundred  dainty  son- 
nets tied  on  by  appreciative  visit- 
ors. 

Then  follow  in  rapid  succession 
the  summer's  foliage,  the  giant  tree 
peonies,  azaleas  flushing  the  hills, 
the  stately  iris  filling  the  valley  of 
Hori  Kiri  with  a  majestic  proces- 
sion of  royal  beauties,  and  finally 
the  lotus  drowsing  on  old  castle  and 
temple  moats. 

Autumn  boasts  the  glorious  chry- 
santhemums, which  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  be  seen  in  such  beauty, 
and,  last  scene  of  all,  the  turning 
leaves,  light  the  mountains  with 
bright  patches  of  flame.  Each  of 
these  festivals  is  a  universal  holi- 
day. Indeed,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  read  that  even  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  taken  a  four  days'  trip  to 
see  a  certain  specially  famous  maple 
valley. 

The  style  of  bouquet,  too,  varies 
with  the  season ;  in  spring  it  is  de- 
signed to  look  strong  and  sturdy  to 
express  growth ;  in  summer  it  is  full 
and  broad  to  indicate  luxury ;  in  au- 
tumn, spare  and  lean  to  show  that 
the  fullness  of  the  year  has  gone. 
Never  more  than  two  colors  are 
used  at  a  time,  but  different  plants 
may  be  combined.  The  bamboo 
and  the  delicate  white  plum-blos- 
soms, for  instance,  are  a  favorite 
combination,  symbolic  of  good  luck 
and  everlasting  happiness.  Every 
house  is  decorated  in  this  way  at 
the  New  Year.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  flowers  are  considered  un- 
lucky and  never  used. 

But  most  curious  of  all  is  the 
strange  division  of  flower-land  into 
sexes,  quite  without  regard  to  scien- 
tific facts,  a  division  having  an  im- 
portant connection  with  flower-ar- 
rangement. For  example,  where 
delicate  plants  and  vines  are  used 
in    combination    with    branches      of 


trees,  the  latter  represent  the  male 
element.  They  should,  therefore, 
form  the  background  and  support 
for  the  clinging  female  plants.  Al- 
ways in  the  flower  kingdom  as  of 
nature,  the  male  is  more  vigorous, 
the  female  the  more  delicate.  Buds 
are  female  in  flower-land,  full  blown 
blossoms  male.  Red,  pink  and  pur- 
ple are  male  colors ;  white,  blue  and 
yellow  are  female.  White  is  the 
favorite  color  of  them  all,  and  yellow 
comes  next.  ^ 

Aside  from  these  fanciful  limita- 
tions, there  are  fixed  and  fundamen- 
tal rules  for  decorations.  The  most 
rigid  lays  down  that  all  flower-ar- 
rangemients  should  fit  into  a  trian- 
gle, either  vertical  or  horizontal. 
This  serves  as  a  restriction  against 
symmetrical  composition.  It  would 
be  considered  the  worst  possible 
taste  to  allow  two  vines  to  hang 
from  either  side  of  a  suspended 
vase.  Flower  arram  ments  must 
be  linear  in  charactei  ;  that  is,  they 
should  be  based  on  'liree  lines  ris- 
ing gracefully  fron.  the  neck  of  the 
jar;  the  center  the  longest,  the 
others  in  proportion.  These  lines 
must  never  on  any  account  cross 
each  other,  and  so  form  ugly,  hard 
angles ;  nor  must  they  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  run  parallel  to  each 
other.  Very  elaborate  arrangements 
are  based  on  five,  seven,  nine  and 
even  eleven  lines,  but  these  are  sel- 
dom seen. 

There  are  scores  of  different  com- 
binations for  the  diligent  pupils  to 
study,  volumes  of  designs  that  a 
master,  in  order  to  create  and  pre- 
serve perfect  balance,  must  have  at 
his  fingers'  ends.  So  perfect  are 
these  ancient  models  that  only  the 
greatest  adepts  in  the  art  may  pre- 
sume to  make  slight  alterations  in 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
so,  it  is  known  in  all  the  art  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

But  even  more  than  their  taste 
and  skill  we  Westerners  admire  and 
envy  the  Japanese  gift  of  patience — 
as  rare  among  us  as  a  blue  diamond. 
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Watch  a  class  of  Japanese  girls 
learning  to  arrange  flowers,  and  try 
to  imagine  a  class  of  American 
young  ladies  sitting  before  their 
professor  in  such  rapt  and  patient 
attention.  The  teacher  squats  upon 
the  spotless  mats  with  the  flowers 
for  the  lesson  daintily  laid  on  a  clean 
cloth  beside  her,  while  the  girls  clus- 
tering around,  in  their  quaint  ki- 
monos and  brilliant  obis,  look  them- 
selves like  rare  exotics.  The  teacher 
selects  the  choicest  sprays,  a  few 
only  at  a  time,  say  two  great  purple 
luminous  irises  from  the  gardens  at 
Hori  Kiri,  or  three  perfect  chrysan- 
themums. Deftly  she  trims  off  any 
withered  leaves  and  bends  and 
twists  and  cuts  to  improve  the  form. 
Her  art  is  a  close  copy  of  nature, 
and  during  the  lesson  she  imparts 
much  instructive  information  about 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  flow- 
ers employed,  impressing  on  the  stu- 
dents that  plants  erect  in  nature 
must  appear  to  grow  strongly  from 
the  jar,  while  such  as  are  accus- 
tomed to  grow  overhanging  the 
banks  of  streams  and  the  edges  of 
cliffs  should  be  arranged  in  a  hang- 
ing position.  The  professor  demon- 
strates all  this  by  numerous  exam- 
ples, which  she  arranges  tenderly 
and  with  infinite  care,  wiping  each 
leaf  separately.  The  finished  bou- 
quets are  then  handed  to  the  girls, 
who  come  forward  one  by  one  to  re- 
ceive their  model,  and  retiring  to 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  take 
the  flowers  apart,  and  re-arrange 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they 
were  before.  Finally  the  teacher 
criticises  the  work  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  class. 

Such  a  professor  who,  let  us  im- 
agine, might  be  occupying  the  chair 
of  floriculture  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  at  Kioto  would  enjoy  great 
distinction  and  reverential  consid- 
eration— quite  as  much  as  would  be 
shown  to  any  famous  poet  or 
painter.  Aoart  from  her  teaching 
she  would  be  frequently  engaged  by 
wealthy  people  to  arrange  the  flow- 


ers for  dinner  parties  and  other  fes- 
tive occasions.  She  would  have  a 
dozen  little  secrets  for  keeping  cut 
flowers  fresh,  chemicals  which  ex- 
ert a  stimulating  effect  on  them  and 
prolong  their  little  lives.  To  be 
successful  in  the  process  requires 
much  experience,  certain  plants 
needing  stronger  solutions  than 
others.  Among  the  traditions  of 
art  is  handed  down  the  story  of  a 
man  who  many  years  ago  received 
the  first  prize  in  a  flower  arrange- 
ment competition  given  by  a  famous 
Daimio.  His  exhibit  was  a  bronze 
jar  filled  with  weeping  bamboo, 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
remained  fresh  and  unfaded  for  27 
days,  a  feat  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  water  but  by  the  injec- 
tion of  a  certain  tonic  into  an  open- 
ing bored  at  the  top  of  each  stalk. 

Flower  exhibitions  are  still  quite 
common  nowadays.  In  a  big  room 
the  completed  bouquets  are  set  out 
in  long  lines  before  a  stream  of  ad- 
miring visitors  who,  by  their  voter 
award  the  prizes.  Occasionally  a_ 
guest  is  invited  to  make  an  extem- 
porary arrangement,  the  flowers  and 
everything  necessary  for  the  purpose 
being  provided.  This  request  he 
never  fails  to  comply  with  grace- 
fully, his  education  and  his  daily 
practice  for  his  own  Tokonoma,  or 
flower-niche,  making  him  proficient. 

The  Tokonoma  is  the  most  vener- 
ated object  in-  the  house,  and  a 
hostess,  when  she  invites  a  stranger 
to  dine,  invariably  places  him  as 
near  the  flowers  as  possible.  Thus 
she  shows  him  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy— she,  "the  honored  interior" 
would  never  presume  to  place  him 
on  her  right  or  left,  but  seats  him 
rather  near  what  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  object  in  the   room. 

We  complain  that  the  Japanese 
flower-arrangement  is  too  scientifi- 
cally thought  out,  that  it  loses  in  its 
stiffness  the  careless  wildness  of 
nature.  But  Whistler  has  exactly 
expressed  the  artist's  idea  of  fol- 
lowing- nature— the   same   idea  that 
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the  Japanese  has  so  strongly. 

"Nature,"  he  says,  "contains  the 
elements  in  color  and  form  of  all 
pictures,  as  the  key-board  contains 
the  notes  of  all  music.  But  the  ar- 
tist is  born  to  pick  and  choose  and 
group  with  science  these  elements 
that  the  result  may  be  beautiful,  as 
the  musician  gathers  his  notes  and 
forms  his  chords,  until  he  brings 
forth  from  chaos  glorious  harmonies.. 
To  say  to  the  artist  that  nature  is 
to  be  taken  as  she  is,  is  to  say  to  the 
player  that  he  may  sit  on  the  piano.'' 


The  flower  arrangement  of  the 
Japanese  undoubtedly  contains 
much  that  is  unintelligible  to  us, 
and  would  fail  to  appeal  to  the  un- 
initiated, yet  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  peculiar  and  quaint  civilization 
of  their  country.  As  an  art,  it  is 
full  of  new  possibilities  which  we 
might  adapt  to  our  own  civilization, 
and  it  would  not  only  bring  us  into 
more  intimate  relation  with  nature 
and  the  floral  world,  but  add  a  touch 
of  unknown  charm  to  our  daily 
lives. 


THREE     THIEVES 


BY     WILLIAM     H.     BRANIGAN 

Three  thieves,  resistless,  lie  in  wait 

For  every  human  soul, 
To  filch  its  treasures,  one  by  one, 

Till  they  have  seized  the  whole. 


Love  is  the  first  to  hold  us  up ; 

He  plunders,  for  his  part, 
Our  peace  and  happiness  of  mind, 

And  steals  away  our  heart. 


Time  plucks  the  roses  from  our  cheeks, 

Before  we  are  aware ; 
The  vigor  from  our  youthful  limbs, 

The  gold  from  out  our  hair. 


And  when,  by  Love  and  Time,  our  lives 

Are  nearly  dispossessed, 
Grim  Death,  the  final  thief,  steps  in 

And  takes  away  the  rest. 


A    CASE    OF    CONSCIENCE 


BY    ELLIOTT    FLOWER 


I  WAS  sleeping  peacefully  in  one 
of  the  little  structures  that  pass 
for  houses  in  Lower  California. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  house,  but  it 
was  a  good  deal  better  than  none  at 
all  in  that  desolate  m'ountain  coun- 
try. Partitions,  when  they  exist  at 
all  in  these  houses,  are  frail  and  im- 
perfect things,  and  I  was  awakened 
by  sounds  that  clearly  indicated 
"something  doing"  in  the  next  room. 
There  was  much  shuffling  of  feet 
and  much  talking,  but  the  language 
was  Spanish. 

"What's  broke  loose  now?"  I 
asked  myself. 

I  had  discovered  that  it  is  unwise 
to  be  too  curious  in  a  country  where 
you  neither  understand  nor  are  un- 
derstood, so  I  lay  still  and  listened. 

Presently  it  was  evident  that  a 
fire  had  been  started,  and  the  siz- 
zling indicated  that  bacon  was  be- 
ing prepared  for  some  hungry  mor- 
tals. Also  there  was  the  odor  of 
coffee. 

"At  any  rate,"  I  reflected,  "I  have 
nothing  to  fear  unless  they  intend 
to  make  me  drink  the  coffee."  For 
I  had  had  experience  with  the  cof- 
fee. 

The  noises  continued  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  the  strangers  de- 
parted and  the  other  occupants  of 
the  house  returned  to  their  inter- 
rupted slumbers. 

In  the  morning  I  made  inquiry  of 
my  host  (who  alone  of  the  household 
could  speak  English),  as  to  what 
had  gone  wrong  during  the  night. 

"I  thought,  from  the  racket  and 
the  fact  that  you  were  all  up  and 
about,  that  something  serious  had 
happened,"  I  remarked. 

He  looked  at  me  rather  sharply. 


"The  freighters  came  through," 
'  he  said,  as  if  that  settled  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  knew  what  he  meant,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  discretion  to 
drop  the  subject.  I  had  heard  of 
the  freighters  who  travel  by  night, 
but  I  had  met  none  of  them,  and  I 
was  interested  in  the  subject. 

"Smugglers?"  I  asked  carelessly, 
desiring  to  show  him  that  I  attached 
no  great  importance  to  the  matter, 
and  consequently  was  not  likely  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

"We  do  not  call  them  that,"  he 
answered.  "If  they  are  smugglers, 
we  are  all  smugglers.  We  must 
have  supplies." 

"But  the  law,"  I  urged. 

"Of  what  use  is  the  law  to  us?" 
he  asked.  "It  but  takes  from  us 
the  little  we  can  earn,  and  it  gives 
us  nothing.  Except  when  it  asks 
for  money,  we  hear  little  of  it." 

"But  it  is  the  law,"  I  argued,  for 
I  had  strict  theoretical  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  observance  of  the  law, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  summarize 
many  able  articles  on  the  import- 
ance of  escaping  obnoxious  laws  by 
repealing  them]  and  never  by  dis- 
obeying them. 

"It  is  the  law,"  he  admitted. 
"Would  you  do  differently?^ 

This  was  bringing  the  case  home 
to  me  unexpectedly.  I  thought  of 
the  rich  who  smuggle  things  home 
from  Europe.  I  never  had  done 
this,  for  I  never  had  been  to  Europe, 
so  I  could  speak  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Still,  the  conditions  were 
not  exactly  as  I  had  pictured  them. 
Aside  from  the  gentlemanly  pastime 
of  bringing  a  few  things  through  for 
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one's  self  and  one's  friends,  I  had 
regarded  smuggling  as  a  business 
in  which  only  desperate  and  reckless 
men  engaged.  And  here,  in  these 
mountains,  was  a  quiet,  courteous 
fellow  who  calmly  admitted  that  he 
was  at  least  the  accomplice  of  smug- 
glers and  that  he  profited  by  their 
work. 

"i  wouldn't  smuggle,"  I  said,  in 
answer  to  his  question.  "I  concede 
that  in  some  ways  we  have  too  much 
law,  but  my  conscience  wouldn't 
permit  me  to  knowingly  violate  a 
law  that  has  been  made."  I  felt 
quite  virtuous  as  I  said  this,  and  I 
believed  it. 

"Perhaps,"  said  my  Mexican  host, 
thoughtfully,  "but  let  me  ask  you 
to  put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a 
moment."  He  waved  his  hand  to- 
ward the  structure  that  served  as 
a  house.  "It  is  not  much  that  we 
have,"  he  went  on,  "but  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  keep  even  that.  For 
what  we  would  sell  we  get  little, 
and  for  what  we  would  buy  we  pay 
much.  It  is  not  as  if  we  had  many 
markets  at  which  to  buy  or  sell. 
We  are  far  from  the  coast,  which 
lies  over  the  mountains,  and  it  takes 
many  days  for  freighters  to  make 
the  trip  there  and  back.  Our  natu- 
ral market  is  in  your  country  to 
the  north,  but  at  the  border  they 
stop  our  wagons  and  say :  'You  shall 
not  sell  here,  unless  to  us  you  give 
the  most  of  your  profit.  Our  people 
are  afraid  of  you.  They  dare  not 
meet  you  on  even  terms,  so  we  must 
rob  you  to  help  them.'  For  some 
things  this  robbery  is  so  great  that 
we  turn  back  and  go  to  the  coast, 
which  costs  us  much  time  and 
money.  For  other  things  the  rob- 
bery is  less  than  the  cost  of  going 
to  the  coast,  so  we  submit.  Either 
way,  there  is  little  for  us. 

"We  do  not  like  your  govern- 
ment," he  added,  after  a  pause.  "We 
do  not  feel  kindly  toward  it.  We 
think  of  the  profit  it  takes  from  us; 
we  look  for  ways  to  get  it  back,  and 
we    see      the      Chinese.      From    the 


Chinese  we  get  back  part  of  what 
has  been  taken  from  us." 

"Ah,  yes,"  I  commented,  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  point  of 
view.  A  few  days  before  I  had  met 
a  United  States  officer  bringing  in 
captured  Chinamen.  "But  there  was 
no    Mexican    with   them." 

My  host  laughed  a  little  at  this. 

"The  Chinese  they  catch  some- 
times, but  the  Mexican  almost 
never,"  he  explained.  "The  Mexican 
does  not  go  with  them  far.  He 
takes  them  over  the  border  and  he 
gives  them  a  map  that  shows  the 
abandoned  trails  that  may  be  safe, 
and  then  he  comes  back  with  the 
money  that  they  have  given  him  to> 
help  them  beat  your  Government. 
More  than  the  money  itself,  it 
pleases  him  that  he  should  get 
money  this  way ;  it  is  to  him  like 
what  you  call  poetic  justice." 

"It  is  a  natural  feeling,"  I  ad- 
mitted, "but  it  is  wrong.  The  law 
that  imposes  the  duties  is  not  for 
you  alone,  and  considered  generally, 
may  be  just." 

"It  is  not  your  law  alone,"  he 
went  on,  ignoring  my  comment. 
"There  is  a  law  of  Mexico  that 
would  make  us  pay  high  when  we 
have  had  to  sell  low.  Our  law  says 
we  must  not  buy  of  you  for  what 
you  sell  to  others,  but  must  add  to 
this  price  much  money  that  we  can- 
not afford.  For  flour  that  we  buy 
from  you  our  Government  demands 
from  us  as  much  as  we  pay  you.  It 
may  be  good  for  others,  but  we 
must  think  for  ourselves,  and  when 
we  find  that  our  Government  is 
reaching  always  into  our  pockets 
also,  we  look  for  ways  to  protect 
ourselves.  So  in  this  matter  we  are 
against  our  Government  even  as  we 
are  against  yours,  for  both  Govern- 
ments are  against  us.  We  help  the 
Cninese  to  beat  yours,  and  the 
freighters  help  us  to  beat  ours.  It 
is  an  even  thing." 

This  method  of  squaring  the  ac- 
count amused  me,  but  I  could  see 
how  it  appeared  to  him,  and  I  was 
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searching   for    some   forceful    argu- 
ment when  he  spoke  again. 

"If  you  thus  lived,"  he  said,  "if 
such  a  house  was  all  you  had,  if  the 
law  caught  you  going  and  coming, 
if  you  paid  double  ana  sold  for  half, 
if  to  the  natural  disadvantages  a 
greater  load  was  added,  and  if  a  way 
was  open  to  you  to  escape  some  of 
this   loss,   what  would   you   do?" 

One  of  the  natural  obstacles  to  a 
profitable  use  of  the  land  in  that 
vicinity  lay  before  me,  but  I  turned 
from  it. 

"It  is  hard,"  I  said,  "but,  never- 
theless  " 

On  second  thought,  it  seems  un- 
wise to  mention  the  answer  I  gave 
him  at  that  time. 

You  see,  on  my  way  back  I  had 
need  of  the  solace  of  tobacco,  and, 
having  run  out  of  everything  in 
that  line,  I  stopped  at  a  sort  of 
Mexican  road  house  to  stock  up. 
Owing  to  my  complete  ignorance  of 
Spanish   and   the   keeper's   unfamil- 


iarity  with  English,  the  bargaining 
was  somewhat  difficult,  and  for  the 
money  I  tendered  I  received  no 
change.  Instead,  I  was  loaded  up 
in  a  way  to  make  me  an  object  of 
envy  to  a  retail  tobacconist. 

Should  I  surrender  the  fruits  of 
the  first  bargain  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  secured?  Should  I  present  to 
Uncle  Sam  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  bring  the  cost  of  my  pur- 
chase up  to  the  price  charged  in 
American  cities?  What  right  had 
any  one  to  deprive  me  of  the  rare 
luxury  of  a  real  bargain?  Why 
should  I 

Oh,  well,  the  driver  felt  just  as 
I  did  about  it,  and  we  easily  ar- 
ranged it  so  that  there  was  nothing 
in  evidence  when  we  crossed  the 
line.  Wherefore,  I  would  not  care 
to  have  my  Lower  California  host 
put  that  last  question  to  me  again, 
for  I  am  not  sure  my  conscience  is, 
in  this  case,  of  the  rock-ballasted, 
copper-riveted    kind. 


WASHINGTON 


BY    GERALDINE    MEYRICK 


It  seems  so  simple  now,  that  life  of  thine, 

To  us  who  from  these  turgid  days  look  back, 

As  mariners  from  'neath  a  stormy  wrack 

Peer  out  and  see  a  verdant  island  shine 

Behind  them,  where  the  storm  has  left  no  sign 

Save  freshness  and  new  glory  in  its  track; 

To  us,  who  midst  sunk  rocks  still  turn  and  tack, 

So  seem  thy  days  all  happy,  free  and  fine. 

Yet,  wert  thou  here,  wouldst  not  thy  piercing  gaze, 
Thy  steady  hand  and  strong,  compelling  will, 
Unravel  the  mixt  strands  of  good  and  ill 
That  so  perplex?    In  youth  thro'  wildwood  maze 
Thy  skill  surveyed  clear  paths ;  and  later,  lo ! 
The  way  was  straight  because  thou  mad'st  it  so. 


BY    DONALD     KENNICOTT 


JUAN  DE  DIOS  lived  alone  in  a 
wretched  little  mud  choza,  just 
outside  of  town  on  the  old  Pue- 
bla  road.  All  night  the  market  carts 
rumbled  by  his  door,  and  by  day  the 
mule  trains  coming  down  from  the 
mountains  pounded  up  the  hot  white 
dust  of  the  road.  He  was  very  old,  so 
old  that  his  skin  was  withered  into  a 
myriad  of  tiny  wrinkles,  his  hair 
and  beard  were  clear  white,  and  his 
back  was  bent  nearly  double.  Yet 
for  all  that,  he  cared  for  his  sheep ; 
not  indeed,  one  of  the  big  herds  out 
in  the  hills,  but  a  little  flock  of  his 
own  that  he  pastured  every  day  on 
the  waste  lands  beyond  the  slaugh- 
ter-house to  the  south  of  the  town. 
The  people  of  the  town  knew  him 
for  a  harmless  old  madman,  yet  they 
feared  him  too,  and  most  carefully 
kept  themselves  and  their  children 
from  his  neighborhood.  They  told 
how  he  had  used  to  be  the  most  holy 
and  pious  of  men,  well  meriting  to 
be  named  John  of  God;  and  how  of 
late  years  he  had  refused  to  attend 
mass  or  confession,  and  was  doubt- 
less possessed  of  a  devil,  for  he 
would  speak  to  no  one,  and  would 
sit  all  day  in  the  sun,  staring  stupid- 
ly across  the  plains  at  the  mirage. 
All  day  long  he  might  be  seen  out 
there  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  where 
the  air  seemed  to  float  away  from 
the  burning  earth   in   vaporous  bil- 


lows, and  the  mirage  flowed  stead- 
ily along  the  sky-line  like  a  quiver- 
ing river  of  light. 

One  morning  in  the  Autumn,  my 
servant,  who  was  accustomed  to 
pour  out  the  gossip  of  the  town  with 
my  coffee,  remarked  that  "the  old 
shepherd-devil  out  beyond  the 
slaughter-house"  had  been  trampled 
by  the  mules  of  a  pack  train  and  had 
not  been  seen  outside  his  choza 
since.  During  the  day  the  thought 
of  the  poor  wretch  lying  there  in- 
jured and  alone,  would  not  leave  me, 
and  that  evening,  to  ease  my  con- 
science, I  walked  out  there.  I  found 
him  with  a  broken  rib,  and  he 
seemed  so  grateful  for  what  aid  I 
could  give  him,  that  I  repeated  my 
visit  even  after  he  had  recovered, 
and  perhaps  because  we  were  both 
strangers  there,  we  became  fast 
friends.  Once  or  twice  a  week  that 
winter,  I  made  my  evening  walk  out 
to  his  little  hovel,  and  we  would  sit 
together  for  a  while  on  the  sheep- 
skin before  his  fire.  Sometimes  he 
would  talk  to  me  a  little  in  a  queer 
patois,  telling  me  the  gossip  of  the 
road  or  discoursing  upon  weighty 
themes — such  as  the  ability  of  God 
to  make  a  yearling  heifer  in  a  min- 
ute— for  he  regarded  me  as  a  most 
learned  person  because  I  read  in 
books,  and  would  call  me  "El  Sabio," 
or  "Padrecito."'     Yet  more  often  we 
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would  sit  for  an  hour  in  silence  to- 
gether, watching  the  glow  of  his 
tiny  cow-dung  fire,  and  then  he 
would  roll  up  in  his  serape  on  the 
floor,  while  I  made  my  way  back 
through  the  narrow  streets  to  my 
own  house. 

One  hot  night  in  the  late  spring, 
when  I  walked  out  beyond  the  noisy 
crowds  in  the  plazas,  and  knocked 
at  the  old  man's  door,  there  was  no 
answer.  I  knocked  again,  but  all  I 
could  hear  was  the  twanging  of  a 
guitar  and  the  sound  of  maudlin 
singing  from  the  inn  next  door,  the 
trampling  of  a  bunch  of  mules  in  the 
corrals  behind,  and  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  town.  I  opened  the  door 
then,  but  hesitated  on  the  threshold, 
for  there  was  no  fire,  and  I  could 
see  nothing  in  the  darkness  of  the 
hut.  Then  a  rough  voice  came  to 
me  out  of  the  shadows : 

"Have  but  the  goodness  to  enter 
into  this,  your  house,  Padrecito  mio, 
and  to  shut  the  door,  and  take  your 
place  on  the  sheepskin.  I  could  not 
know  it  was  you  who  knocked.  No, 
I  will  not  have  the  door  left  open. 
Must  one  who  has  seen  a  daughter 
of  God,  listen  to  the  howlings  of 
drunken  mule-drivers  ?" 

I  obeyed  him,  wondering  a  little, 
and  for  a  long  time  there  was  silence 
as  well  as  darkness  in  the  hut.  A 
thin  ray  of  moonlight  that  came 
through  a  tiny  window  just  below 
the  roof,  showed  only  a  bit  of  broken 
thatch,  but  from  the  sound  of  his 
breathing,  I  knew  that  Juan  was 
sitting  huddled  up  on  the  dirt  floor 
by  the  opposite  wall.  At  length  the 
old  man,  as  if  he  feared  to  offend  by 
his  silence,  remarked  in  a  dull,  per- 
functory way : 

"Two  trains  laden  with  silver 
passed  in  last  night;  it  is  said  the 
mines  are  hereafter  to  be  worked  b}^ 
night  also.  The  arrieros  stopped  the 
night  next  door.  There  was  much 
uproar  and  shouting.  Ay,  all  is  well 
with  my  sheep.  Two  of  the  ewes 
bore  twins;  had  I  told  you  that? 
They  came  early,  as  did  the  spring. 


Already  the  cactus  blooms  are  fad- 
ing." 

He  paused  for  a  time,  and  then 
suddenly  spoke  again,  in  a  low,  pas- 
sionate voice,  that  I  hardly  recog- 
nized : 

"r^adrecito  mio,"  he  said,  "'you  are 
my  friend — as  these  swine  of  the 
town  are  not — and  will  not  laugh, 
even  if  I  tell  you  that  which  you 
cannot  believe.  Also  you  read  in 
many  books  and  have  acquaintance 
with  their  wisdom  and  with  the 
strange  tales,  which  it  is  said,  are 
therein  contained.  Therefore,  it 
may  be,  you  can  tell  if  this  which  I 
relate  to  you  be  folly  or  no.  I  go 
presently — whither  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  given  to  these  beaters  of 
mules  to  follow — and  I  would  know 
that  there  is  one  who  knows  of  this 
thing,  even  if  it  be  only  dreams  and 
waywardness  of  the  eyes.  For,  Sa- 
bio  mio,  even  to-day  I  have  seen  her. 
It  is  the  first  time  since  the  falling 
of  the  mesquite  leaves.  Always  it  is 
so.  She  comes  first  before  the  rains, 
when  the  cactus  flowers  are  red  like 
scattered  roses  all  across  the  plains, 
and  there  is  yet  no  green  thing  in  all 
the  world.  Always  at  this  time,  I 
see  her  first,  and  then  some  few 
times  after.  At  noon  it  may  be,  or 
when  the  sun  is  fallen  a  little,  and 
the  river  of  light  that  flows  like 
water  at  the  borders  of  the  sky  and 
the  earth  is  very  broad,  and  the 
great  man-cactus  are  mirrored  there 
as  in  a  stream,  with  all  the  flowers 
of  them  red  and  quivering." 

"Very  close  she  came  to-day,  so 
that  I  could  see  her  eyes  clearly. 
This  is  truth  compadre  mio,  as 
clearly  as  one  sees  a  light  on  a 
cloudy  night.  Each  time  she  comes 
closer,  leaving  those  who  walk  with 
her,  and  coming  toward  me  with 
even  steps.  Her  face  has  now  no 
shadow  of  any  sorrow  upon  it,  but  is 
somewhat  pale,  and  moreover  very 
beautiful,  under  the  mantle  of  her 
hair.  And  there  is  not  now  an)' 
stain  of  blood  between  her  breasts, 
no  spot  of  it,  nor  is  there  any  unto- 


"Yet  she   walked   alone,    and   it  seemed   to   me   her  face   was    somewhat   sorrowful. 


ward  thing  about  her,  but  only 
comeliness.  Nearer  she  came  to-day> 
very  near,  until  I  could  see  her  eyes ; 
I  saw  no  other  thing  then,  for  the 
glory  of  her  eyes  is  very  wonderful, 
and  one  looks  deep  therein  until  it 
seems  a  sea-shell  sighs  at  the  ears, 
and  all  other  things  are  dark.  So 
for  a  little  space,  and  when  one's 
soul  is  drowned  in  them,  they  are  all 
at  once  gone,  like  a  heavy  thing  in 


deep  water .' 

"Even  in  the  dark,  Padrecito  mio, 
it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  dregs  of 
one's  soul  to  the  lips.  It  may  be 
known  to  you  that  in  my  youth  I 
lived  far  away  in  the  south — in  the 
south  where  they  keep  no  sheep,  and 
the  little  towns  are  hid  in  the  dark 
of  the  forests,  and  the  air  is  very 
sweet.  I  served  no  man  then,  but 
had   my   house   where   green    leaves 
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fended  off  the  sun,  and  I  hunted  the 
wild  pig.  and  the  little  red  deer,  and 
even  the  tiger  too,  for  I  knew  his 
ways  and  had  no  fear.  I  was  known 
for  a  man  then,  about  the  forest 
towns,  and  I  chose  whom  I  would 
among  all  the  girls  of  the  Carimatl. 
Maria  de  los  Dolores  was  her  name, 
but  always  I  called  her  only  'Lores, 
and  I  took  her  to  my  house  in  the 
dark  of  the  forest,  and  that  no  evil 
thing  might  steal  in  after,  I  nailed 
the  head  of  a  she-wolf  crosswise 
above  the  door.  And  my  'Lores 
used  to  stand  there  under  it  and 
laugh  for  pleasure  when  I  came 
home  at  night  with,  it  may  be,  a 
spike-buck  on  my  shoulders,  or  a 
great  bronze  guajalote.  And  in  the 
winter  we  sat  together  about  our 
fire  of  fat  pina,  and  when  the  wind 
from  the  mountains  drove  hail 
against  the  door,  she  would  pull  the 
old  bearskin  down  by  the  paws 
about  her  shoulders,  and  say  that 
she  was  old  mother  bear  and  I  her 
husband,  alone  together  in  our  cave 
in  the  mountains.  Thus  it  was  for  a 
little  time." 

"It  happened  then,  that  the  Gob- 
ernador  and  all  his  following  came 
a-hunting  to  the  Carimatl,  and  all 
we  of  the  forest  must  needs  leave 
our  houses  to  help  in  the  hunting, 
for  the  Gobernador  sought  bear, 
both  black  and  brown  as  well  as  the 
tiger,  and  it  was  to  be  a  mighty 
hunting  of  four  weeks  time.  I  had 
no  joy  in  the  leaving  of  my  'Lores, 
for  in  some  wise  I  had  no  hope  but 
of  some  untoward  thing;  and  that 
night  before  I  left  her,  I  sang  the 
'Song  of  the  Captive.'  I  am  long 
past  singing  now,  and  it  is  in  the  old 
tongue,  which  you  would  not  under- 
stand. Even  to  us  of  the  Carimatl, 
it  is  not  all  clear,  but  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  love-cry  of  an  ancient  war- 
lord held  captive  in  the  north.  Thus 
the  after-song  runs,  in  the  new 
tongue : 

'And  always,  Desired  One,  may  the 
Sun-God  loose  his  hair  upon  your 


face — may  your  feet  tread  flow- 
ers. 

May  the  Moon-God  veil  your  even- 
ing weariness — may  your  dreams 
fly  even  here  to  nest  with  mine. 

May  you  know  no  Darkness.' 

"Thus  the  song  ends,  and  it  is 
very  piteous  in  the  old  tongue; 
when  I  sang  it  there  that  night, 
there  was  death  in  my  heart. 

"Yet  at  first  all  was  well.  For 
one  week  there  was  good  hunting, 
and  I  gained  favor  by  reason  of  my 
skill.  Then  on  a  day  it  chanced 
that  a  certain  cast  pack-mule  broke 
his  heel  rope  as  I  was  kneeling 
nearby,  and  I  caught  a  blow  from 
his  hoof  that  was  near  the  breaking 
of  my  arm.  Indeed,  for  my  sins,  I 
did  swear  that  it  was  broken,  bind- 
ing it  up  in  bark,  and  I  was  there- 
fore released  from  longer  service.  I 
made  haste  to  get  back  to  my  own 
house  and  to  my  'Lores.  It  was 
after  nightfall  when  I  came,  very 
faint  from  hunger  and  the  pain  of 
my  arm,  and  most  desirous  of  the 
gentle  ways  of  my  wife.  Yet  there 
was  no  fire  shining  through  the 
doorway,  and  when  I  stumbled  over 
the  old  she-wolf's  head,  fallen  down 
from  above,  my  heart  was  turned  to 
dust  within  me." 

"The  house  was  empty,  but  when 
I  went  again  outside  and  looked 
about  me,  I  saw  two  sitting  together 
down  by  the  water  spring,  and  heard 
the  voice  of  my  'Lores  speaking 
softly.  It  must  have  been  that  some 
devil  entered  into  me  then,  for  I 
thought  only  of  an  evil,  and  I  put 
aside  my  gun,  and  crept  up  to  them 
with  my  knife  in  my  teeth,  through 
the  brush  willows.  I  crept  up  to 
them  unheard,  and  when  i  stood 
close  behind  and  saw  how  they  sat, 
all  the  world  turned  crimson.  I 
struck  downward,  over  her  head 
and  between  her  breasts,  so  that  she 
fell  back  between  my  feet  and  I  saw 
her  eyes.  But  when  I  turned  to 
strike  the  other,  lo !  there  I  saw 
only  the  white  beard  and  trembling 
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knees  of  her  dotard  father — come,  it 
may  be,  to  learn  if  he  was  to  be  a 
grandsire. 

"Never  have  I  been  again  to  the 
Carimatl,  bnt  I  have  wandered  all 
my  days  alone,  with  the  echo  of  this 
evil  I  had  done,  dinnea  into  my  ears 
by  every  passing  wind.  Long  I 
lived  solitary  in  the  mountains,  high 
up  in  the  waste  places  of  the  great 
Tarahumare,  where  the  snow  is,  and 
the  hail,  and  great  cliffs.  There  the 
sky  and  the  stars  seemed  close,  and 
the  clouds  hung  low  beneath  me, 
shutting  out  all  the  world,  but  I 
could  not  forget.  Often  too,  the 
clouds  grew  black  around  me,  and 
an  the  mountain  shook  with  thun- 
der. And  sometimes  then  I  would 
go  out  and  lie  on  the  naked  face  of 
the  rocks,  but  the  lightning  never 
found  me.  And  at  last  there  came 
a  fear  of  the  silence,  and  I  fled  away, 
down  to  the  valleys  where  there 
were  live  things  that  had  no  fear  of 
me — deer  with  their  little  spotted 
fawns,  and  fat  black  bear,  and  many 
of  the  big  white  mountain  rabbits 
that  have  fur  beneath  their  paws. 
Fruits  fell  there  too,  in  their  season, 
and  there  were  always  little  noises 
of  birds  among  the  leaves.  Ay,  these 
things  gave  me  comfort  for  a  time, 
but  I  could  never  forget — never. 

"At  length  I  wandered  one  day 
out  on  a  shoulder  of  the  lower  moun- 
tain, whence  I  could  look  Tar  out 
over  the  plains,  even  to  where  the 
sky  seems  to  rest  upon  their  utmost 
limit.  All  day  I  sat  there  and  saw 
no  living  thing  at  all ;  but  I  saw  the 
mirage,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so 
curious  a  thing,  that  I  came  again 
and  again  to  that  out-thrust  shoul- 
der of  the  mountain,  that  I  might 
behold  this  stream  of  light  that 
seems  sometimes  to  flow  down  from 
the  sky  to  the  earth.  And  on  a  day 
I  saw  therein  a  very  marvelous 
thing,  so  that  at  first  I  thought  it 
some  sceing-inward  of  the  eyes, 
wrought  by  a  devil  for  my  torment. 
Yet  at  last  I  could  not  but  believe, 
for  the  thing  was  there. 


"I  left  the  hill  country  then,  seek- 
ing another  sight  of  this  marvel,  and 
I  wandered  all  my  days  on  the  plains 
where  the  sun-mirror  is  always  to 
be  seen,  keeping  sheep  that  I  might 
live,  for  in  the  plains  country  there 
grow  no  fruits.  Years  I  wandered 
there  and  grew  very  old,  and  be- 
cause I  did  not  again  see  this  mar- 
vel, 1  knew  myself  to  be  unforgiven. 
Yet  God  knows  I  did  penance  for 
my  sins.  Always  I  wore  a  cilicio ; 
the  marks  of  its  teeth  are  yet  deep  in 
my  flesh.  And  prayers  were  always 
upon  my  lips.  I  prayed  to  the 
mighty  saints  whose  words  ring  far 
and  loud  through  heaven,  and  to 
any  lesser  saint  I  knew,  whose  voice 
might  be  sweet  or  piteous  in  the  ears 
of  God.  And  I  prayed  to  Jesu- 
^nristo,  and  to  our  Lady  of  Guade- 
loupe, and  even  to  great  God  him- 
self. Yet  I  had  no  ease  of  my  sin. 
Always  my  heart  was  dust  within 
me  for  the  evil  I  had  done,  and  I 
saw  only  the  red  pit  of  hell  for  my 
grave. 

"Yet  at  last  on  a  day  at  noon, 
when  my  sheep  lay  gasping  in  the 
shade  of  some  few  black,  hateful 
rocks,  I  went  and  sat  in  the  sun,  for 
I  thought  that  one  who  was  to  feel 
flame  forever  had  best  school  him- 
self somewhat.  Very  still  I  sat,  and 
the  little  gray  sun-lizards  ran  over 
my  feet,  while  I  watched  the  great 
man-cactus  swimming  in  the  river 
of  light  that  flows  along  the  borders 
of  the  earth.  And  even  as  I 
watched,  that  marvelous  company 
appeared,  borne  there  in  slow  pro- 
gress on  the  stream,  like  the  little 
clouds  the  wind  sometimes  bears 
drifting  across  the  face  of  the  moon. 
Some  there  were,  who  walked  like 
kings  and  lords  of  war,  and  some 
like  shepherds  and  forest  folk,  yet 
all  were  habited  alike  in  the  splendor 
of  their  garments.  No  shadow  of 
sorrow  touched  upon  any  of  them ; 
neither  was  there  any  sign  of  mirth, 
but  all  seemed  well  pleased  in  the 
sight  of  their  eyes.  And  I  heard  no 
sound,    but    only    a    sighing   in    my 
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ears  like  a  breathing  shell;  for  it 
seemed  there  came  to  them  no  unto- 
ward thing  at  all,  no  blown  dust  nor 
angry  sun,  nor  any  drouth. 

"For  long  I  saw  them  moving  by, 
like  little  clouds  across  the  stars  at 
night.  Then  came  one  I  knew, 
walking  alone,  and  her  feet  were 
very  beautiful  upon  the  path  she 
trod.  Yet  she  walked  alone,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  her  face  was 
somewhat  sorrowful — though  it 
might  have  been  the  shadow  of  her 
hair.  But  she  also  passed  by,  even 
as  the  others;  and  then  I  cried  out 
upon  her  name,  but  she  did  not  heed, 
and  all  things  became  black  to  my 
eyes. 

"Never  since  that  time  have  I 
prayed  to  the  saints,  great  nor  les- 
ser; nor  to  Mary  nor  to  her  Son. 
For  I  had  seen  my  'Lores  in  her 
Saintlihood,  and  it  was  to  Santa 
Lores  that  I  raised  my  voice  and 
begged  forgiveness  for  the  evil  I  had 
done.  All  the  days  and  months  I 
prayed,  until  the  year  came  round 
again.  And  on  a  day  at  noon,  in 
that  hot  and  bitter  season  before  the 
lambing,  the  sun-mirror  again  bore 
past  my  eyes  that  marvelous  follow- 
ing, moving  slowly,  like  white  flow- 
ers floating  on  a  stream.  Among 
them  Santa  Lores  came,  and  I  knew 
that  she  had  heard  my  prayer  with 
favor,  and  had  spoken  some  word 
in  the  ear  of  God.  For  she  paused 
somewhat,  and  almost  it  seemed  she 
smiled.  And  though  I  lost  her  pres- 
ence when  I  called  out  upon  her 
name,  yet  peace  came  again  to  my 
heart.  I  have  seen  her  again  this 
day,  Padrecito  mio.  She  came  very 
near,  and  as  I  looked  deep  into  her 
eyes,  they  closed  slowly,  even  as 
they  closed  that  first  time  she  came 
to  me,  there  in  the  forest.  Yet  when 
I  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  her,  she 
was  gone,  like  some  heavy  thing 
dropping  away  through  deep  water. 
Tell  me  now,  friend  of  my  soul, 


may  it  not  be  that  she  will  one  day 
come  v^ery  close,  so  that  I  may  touch 
her — her  hands,  or  some  fold  of  her 
dress  ?    For  always  she  comes  closer 

.     And  must  not  this  thing  be 

truth,  this  thing  which  is  so  clear  to 
me?" 

In  as  clear  a  voice  as  was  at  my 
command,  I  told  him  of  seven  words 
which  were  written  long  ago,  and 
they  seemed  to  give  him  some  com- 
fort, for  he  repeated  them  to  him- 
self over  and  again.  Then  he  groped 
about  in  the  darkness  for  my  hand, 
saying  brokenly : 

"Sabio  mio,  you  are  my  friend 
and  will  forgive  me,  but- — I  am  a 
very  old  man  and  this  thing  has 
choked  my  throat  in  the  telling.  It 
is  my  hope  that  you  will  come  soon 
again  to  this,  your  house." 

It  was  only  two  days  later,  that  1 
went  up  on  the  roof  of  my  house  to 
>  see  if  there  were  any  sign  of  the 
rains.  From  behind  the  ridge  of 
white,  naked  hills  to  the  west,  there 
came  a  low,  incessant  rumble  of 
thunder,  but  there  was  no  cloud  in 
all  the  sky,  except  the  little  whirl- 
pools of  dust  that  almost  hid  the 
mirage.  Even  the  cactus  flowers 
were  withered  now,  so  that  the 
plains  were  altogether  gray,  and  the 
worn-out  earth  seemed  to  quiver 
with  the  heat.  Two  great  black  vul- 
tures swung  slowly  back  and  forth 
above  the  slaughter-house.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  old  Enrique,  begging 
me  to  come  down  out  of  the  sun, 
and  when  I  had  dropped  into  the 
long  wicker  chair  in  the  sala,  and 
he  had  set  a  tray  down  by  me,  he 
paused  at  the  door. 

"That  old  shepherd,"  he  said,  "the 
old  devil  that  lived  in  the  little  choza 
on  the  Puebla  road — they  found  him 
out  there  dead  this  morning,  with 
his  sheep  nibbling  all  around  him. 
They  say  his  eyes  were  open,  for  all 
he  was  stiffened  out.  Pobrecito,  Ye 
se  quito  de  padecer ! 


A    TRIAL    OF     THE    SIMPLE    LIFE 


BY     JOSEPHINE     MAXIM 


£/  II  ARRY  you!      Marrv   you! 

iVi Why  on  earth  sh'°uid  l 

marry  you?"  Before  the 
flashing  glance  of  Miss  Rosanne 
Ward's  brown  eyes,  Jack  Channing 
quailed  visibly,  and  allowed  his  own 
merry  grey  ones  to  wander  specula- 
tively around  the  landscape.  He 
took  it  as  a  favorable  sign,  at  any 
rate,  that  she  had  seen  fit  to  accent 
the  word  "marry"  instead  of  "you." 
It  was  evidently  the  institution  of 
marriage  that  the  young  lady  was 
objecting  to,  rather  than  the  man  in 
question. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  and  with 
the  blue  Pacific  fairly  dimpling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  the  blue  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  it  had  seemed 
a  most  auspicious  time  to  young 
Channing  to  propose  what  he  had 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  pro- 
pose to  Miss  Rosanne,  that  is,  mar- 
riage. But  a  moment  ago  the  wild 
waves  had  been  jovially  roaring  "I 
love  you !  I  love  you  !  I  love  you, 
Rosanne !"  in  unison  with  the  throbs 
of  his  madly  enamored  young  heart. 
But — "Marry  you,  indeed  !"  repeated 
Miss  Rosanne,  as  she  deliberately 
and  scornfully  stubbed  the  toe  of 
her  neat  tan  boot  on  a  bit  of  broken 
lobster  shell. 

Now,  there  were  several  indisput- 
able facts  with  which  Jack  Channing 
might  have  made  answer  at  this 
juncture.  For  instance,  "You  don't 
see  one  fellow  in  a  hundred  as  fine- 
looking  as  I  am.  I  am  a  university 
man.  I  am  generally  conceded  tc 
have  more  than  an  average  allot- 
ment of  brain.  I  am  considered,  in 
fact,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  with 
a  future.  I  am  a  Channing.  I 
have  inherited  a  very  comfortable 
amount  of  money.     Many     another 


girl  would  be  glad  to  get  me."  All 
of  which,  if  put  plainly  in  the  first 
person,  would  have  been  quite  as 
tiresome  as  true.  It  was,  however, 
not  Channing's  extreme  modesty 
that  prevented  him  from  stating 
these  facts.  His  wits  were  so  scat- 
tered by  the  attack  that  he  was  ac- 
tually unable  to  remember  any  per- 
sonal statistics.  Moreover,  the 
young  lady  had  accented  the  word 
marry  instead  of  the  word  you,  and 
it  was  just  a  trifle  difficult  to  tell 
what  she  might  mean. 

"And,  Jack  Channing,"  continued 
Miss  Rosanne,  "you  are  absolutely 
the  stupidest  fellow   I   ever  knew." 

"Worse  than  Tony  le  Tavre  and 
Reginald  Graves !  Let  me  die !" 
groaned  Jack,  inwardly.  But  ®f 
course  it  would  never  do  to  groan 
such  things  aloud  to  the  girl  one 
loves. 

"To  think,"  continued  Miss  Ro- 
sanne once  more,  "to  think  of  pro- 
posing at  the  beach — right  along 
here  where  a  dozen  hotel  waiters 
have  probably  proposed  to  a  nurse- 
maid." 

"Success  to  the  successful  hotel 
waiter !"  commented  Jack  inwardly, 
remaining  outwardly  silent  and  dis- 
consolate, as  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  a 
distant  sail.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  take  this  tirade  to  heart  so  very 
deeply.  He  felt  that  with  Rosanne, 
dainty,  brown-eyed  little  minx  that 
she  was,  everything  would  turn  out 
well  in  the  end,  as  things  always  had 
for  him.  What  to  say  next,  he  knew 
not,  so  he  studied  the  distant  sail 
and  waited  for  affairs  to  take  their 
turn,  knowing  well  that  Rosanne 
would  in  all  probability  soon  turn 
them. 

"Marry  you,"  went  on     Rosanne, 
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with  a  falling  inflection  this  time, 
"and  have  a  wedding,  and  cards,  and 
presents  innumerable,  and  white 
ribbons  and  church  aisles,  and  veils, 
old  shoes,  rice  and  a  house  and 
tinted  walls  and  center  pieces  and 
silver  and  a  servant  girl  named 
Katy."  Miss  Rosanne  dropped 
down  disconsolately  on  a  sand  dune, 
and  paused  for  a  much  needed 
breath  of   invigorating  sea   air. 

Jack  sat  down  beside  her  with  a 
look   of   dawning   comprehension. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it,  John.  I  just 
couldn't  stand  it."  Rosanne's  chin 
quivered.  "I  loathe  and  hate  those 
things,  so  I  wish  I  could  run  away 
from  all  of  them.  Just  teas  and  card 
parties,  and  prizes  and  automobiles 
and  hot-house  flowers  and  things. 
/*.  girl  is  so  helpless,  you  know.  You 
just  have  to  stand  those  things." 

"Rosanne,"  said  John,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  is  about  to  make  some 
startling  announcement. 

"Yes,"  said  Rosanne,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

"Isn't  it  just  those  things  you 
hate,  and  not  me?" 

"I  hate  those  things  and  despise 
them,"    hedged    Rosanne. 

"But  you  don't  despise  me?"  per- 
sisted Jack. 

"I  don't  exactly  object  to  you,  you 
know."  And  Rosanne  giggled  so 
adorably  that  Jack  would  probably 
have  kissed  her  or  done  some  equally 
foolish  thing  if  he  had  not  known  her 
too  well. 

"I  have  always  liked  you  better 
than  any  one  else,  but  it  wouldn't 
be  right  for  me  to  marry  you,  feel- 
ing as  I  do,  you  know,  about  our  set 
and  all  that.  No,"  forestalling  Jack 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  get  into  the 
conversation,  "don't  say  'set  be 
hanged,'  and  so  on.  They're  your 
friends  and  my  friends.  We  were 
born  into  this  station  of  life,  and  are 
held  prisoners  there  by  the  opinions 
of  our  families  and  friends." 

Jack  was  silent  now,  being  some- 
what   overwhelmed,    and    Rosanne 


went  on :  "I  am  so  tired  of  it,  so 
tired  of  it.  If  I  could  only  live  with 
simpler  people,  who  were  sincere, 
and  not  my  friends  because  I  am 
who  I  am  and  have  what  I  have." 
Rosanne's  chin  quivered  again,  and 
Jack  looked  genuinely  terrified.  He 
was  accustomed  to  look  at  things 
in  a  practical  rather  than  an  intense 
way,  and  up  to  this  time  had  found 
his  life  in  the  despised  set  extremely 
bearable.  But  Rosanne — she  was 
apt  to  be  thinking  unusual  things, 
and  changing  her  mind  frequently. 

"I  have  naturally  a  moody,  un- 
happy, restless  disposition " 

"Rot,"  burst  forth  Jack,  "I've  seen 
you  many  a  time  when  you  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  life  with  the  best  of 
us!" 

"Ah,  but,"  said  Rosanne,  with  an 
angry  glint  in  her  eyes,  "that  just 
shows  that  you  don't  know  me,  an  i 
you  don't  understand  me  the  least 
bit."  She  arose  with  a  most  grace- 
ful jerk  from  the  sand  dune,  threw 
down  petulantly  a  handful  of  pur- 
ple wild  verbena  she  had  gathered, 
and  with  never  a  glance  at  the  ex- 
asperatingly  material  Jack,  started 
down  the  beach.  Jack  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  leisurely  stride. 

"Shall  you  be  a  nurse  or  devote 
yourself  to  slum  work?" 

It  was  an  unwise  question.  Ro- 
sanne threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed.  "I  am  just  deciding,"  she 
said.  And  Jack  had  expected  her 
to  be  furiously  angry.  She  walked 
on  briskly  down  the  beach,  with 
Jack  trailing  helplessly  in  her  wake. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  per- 
manent part  of  the  beach  town, 
what  was  known  to  the  gay  summer 
cottagers  as  "the  other  side  of  the 
wharf" — the  fisher  people.  Rosanne 
slackened  her  pace  and  nodded  en- 
trancingly  to  an  old  sun-burned 
sailor  who  was  mending  some 
brown  fish  seines  on  their  frames. 
The  beach  was  dotted  with  sturdy 
fishing  craft.  Rosanne  turned  to 
watch  a  row-boat  coming  in  over 
the   surf.     There   was   a   woman   in 
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the  boat  with  the  man.  Very  young 
and  pretty  she  seemed  as  she  sat 
lightly  and  demurely,  trim  in  the 
center  of  her  seat,  while  the  boat 
tipped  merrily  over  the  big  swells. 
Her  hair  was  very  black,  and  blew 
with  the  breeze,  and  there  was  much 
healthy  red  in  her  cheeks.  The  sim- 
plest of  the  simple  was  her  blue 
cotton  dress,  and  from  underneath 
its  hem  gleamed  two  bare  brown 
feet.  Very  near  the- feet  lay  several 
large,  flat  halibut,  the  reward  of  the 
morning's  fishing.  If  one  of  the  slip- 
pery things  touched  her  foot  occa- 
sionally, the  girl,  used  as  a  mer- 
maid to  fishes  and  kelp,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it. 

Some  women  and  children  and  a 
man  or  two  lounged  out  of  the 
houses  to  watch  the  boat  land  over 
the  breakers.  Two  or  three  good- 
natured  curs  followed  along  and  oc- 
cupied themselves  chasing  the  fly- 
ing gulls  madly  up  and  down  the 
beach,  into  the  water  and  out.  The 
girl  in  the  boat  ignored  the  commo- 
tion on  the  shore,  and  chatted  gaily 
to  the  man  in  front  of  her. 

"Oh,  won't  that  next  breaker  get 
them  all  wet?"  asked  Rosanne  ex- 
citedly of  a  buxom  fisherman's  wife 
standing  near  her.  Rosanne  had  a 
charming  little  confidential  way 
about  her  with  these  people,  Jack 
observed. 

"Law,  no,"  answered  the  woman, 
laughing.  "Jim  Brown,  he's  been 
through  them  breakers  enough  so's 
he  knows  how  to  get  a  boat  in 
through  'em.  And  a  little  spray 
wouldn't  hurt  Rose's  dress  nor  her 
shoes  nohow,"  and  again  the  woman 
laughed  good-naturedly. 

"Her  name  is  Rose?"  asked  Ro- 
sanne thoughtfully. 

"Yes,  Rose,"  repeated  the  woman. 
"And  sakes,  how  she  does  manage 
that  big  Jim.  She  knows  his  ways 
as  well  's  he  knows  them  of  his  boat 
among  the  breakers.  Yes,  she  goes 
out  in  the  boat  with  him  often.  She 
likes  it,  and  he  likes  to  have  her." 

The  boat  was  nosing  among  the 


breakers  now,  and  the  spray  dashed 
in  on  Rose's  feet.  She  was  laugh- 
ing. 

Rosanne  turned  and  walked  on 
down  the  beach,  a  trifle  wearily. 
John  paused  until  he  saw  a  satisfac- 
tory landing,  saw  Jim  jump  out  and 
beach  the  boat,  and  saw  Rose  spring 
out  from  among  the  halibut,  with  no 
chivalrous  and  unnecessary  aid  from 
her  husband.  "All  very  pretty  to 
look  at,"  he  said,  apparently  to  a 
tame  gull  who  swooped  along  near 
him.  Then  he  walked  after  Rosanne 
and  coming  up  to  her:  "Rosanne," 
he  said  seriously,  "I'm  going  to  pro- 
pose to  you  again,  very  differently.'' 

Rosanne  looked  the  merest  speck 
interested,  and  they  both  sensibly 
sat  down  on  the  sand.  It  was  im- 
possible to  talk  on  such  serious  sub- 
jects with  the  noise  of  the  scrunch- 
ing sand  underfoot  and  the  roaring 
of  the  waves. 

"Let  us  be  married,  you  and  I, 
Rosanne,  and  leave  the  stupid  peo- 
ple among  whom  Fate  threw  us." 

Rosanne  looked  suspecting,  but 
Jack's  face  was  very  serious,  as  he 
continued.  "Let  us  drop  out  of 
sight,  go  down  among  these  fisher 
people,  and  live  a  simple  life,  just 
you  and  I — with  a  tiny,  clean  little 
house  and  nothing  to  do  but  be 
happy.  I  will  go  out  in  my  boat 
and  fish,  and  you  shall  always  go 
with " 

"Jack,"  interrupted  Rosanne,  "I 
love  you — I  always  have.  But  it's 
madness  for  you  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  your  profession  and  all. 
Every  one  will  say  we  are  crazy." 

"We  don't  mind,"  protested  Jack, 
with  growing  enthusiasm.  "We 
are  to  think  of  nothing  but  our  little 
home— no  useless  cut  glass  and  stuff 
for  us.  No  mad  rush  of  society  and 
sham,  just  a  peaceful,  happy  simple 
life." 

"And  I  will  fry  lovely  brown 
fish,"  said  Rosanne. 

And  so  it  was  decided.  Of  course 
it  made  a  terrible  rumpus  in  the  two 
families.      "For,"    as    Mrs.    Dilling- 
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ham,  Jack's  married  sister,  said, 
"who  could  have  foreseen  that  Jack 
would  have  allowed  Rosanne  to  be 
so  utterly  absurd?"  Mrs.  Ward, 
Rosanne's  mother,  took  to  her  bed 
and  her  smelling  salts.  "A  positive 
disgrace  to  the  family,"  she  wailed. 
"And  I  did  pity  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Harrison  so  much  when  her  son  em- 
bezzled, and  now Rosanne  al- 
ways was  so  self-willed,  what  could 
one  do?"  John  Channing,  St.,  who 
had  fully  expected  John  Channing, 
Jr.,  to  marry  pretty  Rosanne  and 
settle  down  in  the  customary  and 
conventional  house,  chafed  with 
rage  at  this  idiotic  loss  of  his  son 
and  business  partner.  "Seemed  to 
have  lost  all  ambition.  Peculiar 
girl,  that  Rosanne.  Pretty  and 
charming,  but  took  after  the  Wards. 
All  alike."  Gradually  in  the  two 
families  all  mention  of  the  names 
ceased,  but  not  so  in  the  set  from 
which  the  refugees  had  fled. 

So  while  the  matter  was  being 
discussed  from  all  sides  in  town, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Perrin  Channing, 
Jr.,  settled  down  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  simple  life  in  their 
humble  fisherman's  cottage.  It  had 
been  very  jolly  surreptitiously  plan- 
ning and  fitting  the  simple  home, 
before  their  awful  intention  was 
made  known  to  the  civilized  world. 
Several  points  of  doubt  had  arisen; 
for  instance:  "Our  books?"  Rosanne 
had  said. 

And  "books,"  Jack  had  repeated 
perplexedly.  "One  is  supposed,  I 
believe,  to  find  a  Shakespeare  and  a 
Bible  in  the  most  primitive  places, 
but  suppose  we  dispense  with  those 
even.  We  will  just  live  and  read 
from  the  great  book  of  nature." 

There  had  been  some  difficulties 
in  the  adjustment  to  the  simple  life. 
It  was  a  trifle  awkward  to  "wash" 
in  a  tin  basin,  as  one's  neighbors 
here  did.  There  were  kerosene 
lamps  only.  Candles  were  simpler, 
but  simply  impracticable.  Rosanne's 
first  attempts  at  the  idealistic  tempt- 
ingly fried  brown  fish  had  not  re- 


sulted at  all  ideally.  But  Rosanne 
was  clear  grit,  and  went  on  adjust- 
ing herself  heroically.  The  trips  in 
the  fishing  boat  with  Jack  she  had 
given  up  because  they  persisted  in 
making  her  seasick.  Jack  had  been 
sorry,  but  he  was  not  so  very  skill- 
ful in  getting  the  rowboat  In 
through  the  breakers,  and  now  he 
went  every  day  in  the  sailboat  with 
Mexican  Toni,  and  came  home  at 
night  happy   and   hungry. 

"We  have  been  married  six 
weeks,"  said  Rosanne  to  herself. 
She  had  withdrawn  herself  a  bit 
from  the  fisher  village  and  sat  on 
the  sand  thinking.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  simple  life  left  one  not  much  else 
to  do  except  to  think.  The  fisher 
people  were  sincere  enough,  but  not 
exactly  congenial,  Rosanne  mused. 
And  yet  Jack  seemed  to  find  them 
so.  Jack — Rosanne  thought  of  him 
with  a  funny  little  pain  somewhere 
and  swallowed  a  very  evident  sob — 
Jack  seemed  very  fond  of  the  simple 
fisher  life.  The  people,  they  thought 
a  great  deal  of  him,  all  of  them. 

Rosanne  stared  out  over  the  blue 
waves  with  half  closed  eyes.  And 
she  saw  a  dining  room  with  rich, 
polished  woods,  softly  shaded  can- 
delabra, a  dinner  party,  men,  women 
in  pretty  gowns — laughing  and  talk- 
ing. "I'm  hungry,"  moaned  Ro- 
sanne. "I  hate,  hate,  hate  fish.  I 
want  to  hear  people  talk,  and  talk 
about  things,  not  just  'yes'  and  'no/ 
I've  been  a  crazy  little  fool,  and  now 
Jack  likes  it."  She  5uried  her  face 
in  her  hands.  But  it  would  be  sup- 
per time.  "I  believe  I  shall  come 
down  here  to-morrow  and  cry,"  she 
said,  as  she  walked  slowly  to  the 
simple  home. 

When  Jack  came  home,  Rosanne 
was  laying  the  two  steel  knives  and 
forks  on  the  clean  white  oil  cloth. 
He  came  in  quietly.  "Jack,"  gasped 
Rosanne.  "Where,  where  are  your 
shoes?" 

"Why,  Rosie  dear,"- — he  had 
adopted  an  exasperating  fashion 
lately  of  calling  her  Rosie — "you  ser 
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the  other  fishermen  don't  wear  shoes 
— and  it  seems  just  a  bit  queer  and 
insincere  for  me  to,  you  know.  Shall 
we  go  to  the  dance  to-night,  Rosie?" 

"The  dance !"  flashed  Rosanne. 

"Yes,  the  dance  in  the  pavilion, 
you  know." 

"Dance!  Dance!"  stormed  Ro- 
sanne. "Go  to  a  dance  with  these 
common,  dirty,  vulgar  old  fishermen 
and  their  gossiping  wives.  I  would 
die  first!"  And  Rosanne  laid  her 
head  on  the  white  oil  cloth  of  the 
dining  table  and  sobbed.  "I  wish  I'd 
die.  I've  spoiled  you,  and  you  like 
it,  and  I  hate  it." 

Jack  had  never  seen  Rosanne  cry 
before.  He  was  somewhat  scared — 
it  was  so  stormy.  "I  wish  I  could 
go  home !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go 
home !" 

Jack  felt  very  much  like  a  brute, 
but  he  had  been  rather  bored  by 
his  six  weeks'  enforced  fishing,  even 
with  Rosanne  in  the  simple  home. 

"Rosanne,"  he  said,  sternly,  "do 
not  tell  me  that  after  bringing  me  to 
love  this  simple,  sincere,  wholesome 
way   of    living,    and      these      kindly 


fisher  folk,  that  now  you  want  to 
leave  it  for  our  old  fickle,  insincere, 
rushing,   strenuous   life." 

Rosanne  moaned  pitifully.  Jack 
paced  the  floor.  "I  did  it — and  I  will 
stay,"  she  sobbed.  She  sat  up  sud- 
denly. "But  I  just  tell  you,  Jack 
Channing,  if  it  were  any  other  man 
but  you  I  wouldn't  stay  one  min- 
ute!" 

Jack  whirled  and  threw  his  arms 
about  Rosanne  and  the  simple  pine 
chair  on  which  she  sat.  Her  eyes 
and  nose  were  red  and  swollen. 
"You  little  goose !"  said  Jack,  "we'll 
leave  this  infernal  place  to-morrow. 
I  loath  and  detest  it  in  general.  We 
will  go  abroad  and  stay  a  year  in  a 
civilized  manner,  and  come  home 
and  be  received  with  open  arms  by 
our  friends." 

"I  have  been  crying  so  hard  1 
can't  quit  just  yet,"  sobbed  Rosanne 
with  a  distorted  smile.  "I  am  hun- 
gry, and  I  want  to  hear  people  talk 
about  receptions  and  automobiles 
and  the  theatre,  and  each  other  and 
everything.  I — I,  oh,  Jack,  do  go 
put  on  your  shoes." 


WHEN     THE     DAY     BREAKS 


BY     SARA     SCHMUCKER 


Dawn — and  the  breakers  boom, 
And  the  sea  is  cold  and  gray; 

I — on  the  shore — amid  the  gloom 
Await  the  day. 

Light!     The  blue  sea  laughs  low. 

Its  spray  flings  high  and   clear. 
I  shout  exultant  in  the  glow 

For  day  is  here ! 


THE    GIRL     FROM     THE 

GOLDEN    WEST 


BY     ARTHUR     RYAN 

Come,  drink,  my  boys,  and  think,  my  boys 

Of  the  toast  that  I'll  give  to  you, 
And  let  every  mother's  son  stand  up 

With  a  bumper  that's  good  and  true. 
For  we'll  drink,  my  boys,  and  we'll  think,  my  'boys, 

Of  a  boon  to  the  soul  oppressed, 
Of  a  precious  pearl,  of  a  lovely  girl, 

Of  a  girl  from  the   Golden  West. 

Of  a  girl  from  the  Golden  West,  my  boys, 

Oh,  drink  to  her  eyes,  her  style, 
And  take  three  sips  to  her  siren  lips 

And  three  to  her  siren  smile. 
And  laugh  as  you  think  of  one,  my  boys, 

And  think  of  a  life  she's  blessed, 
To  a  girl  that's  fair,  to  a  girl  that's  square — 

To  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West. 


The  Girl  from  the  Golden  West. 

Fill  up,  ray  boys,  the  cup,  my  boys, 

Don't  think  that  your  toast  is  done — 
We've  drunk  to  her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  smile — 

The  prettiest  under  the  sun ! 
But  nil  up,  my  boys,  the  cup,  my  boys, 

You've  not  even  half  expressed 
The  good  you  know  that  your  hearts  must  owe 

To  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West. 

To  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West,  my  boys, 

Well,  what  of  her  cheeks,  her  hair? 
Oh,  drink  to  the  rose  that  only  grows 
.     In  the  fragrant  Western  air. 
Our  love  to  the  breeze  that  e'er,  my  boys, 

That  rose  so  sweet  caressed ; 
To  the  blood  that's  blue,  to  the  girl  that's  true, 

To  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West. 

And  now,  my  boys,  and  now,  my  boys, 

I  fear  that  our  laughter's  done, 
For  we've  drunk  to  her  cheeks,  her  style,  her  hair, 

The  loveliest  under  the  sun. 
And  now,  my  boys,  let  run,  my  boys, 

The  tear  that  has  been  suppressed, 
For  we've  reached  the  part  that's  to  touch  the  heart 

Of  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West. 

Of  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West,  my  boys, 

In  silence  let's  acclaim 
The  sterling  worth  of  the  best  on  earth, 

And  the  honor  due  her  name; 
And  bow  your  heads  as  you  think,  my  boys, 

Of  the  child  on  the  mother's  breast. 
God  make  our  goal  to  keep  the  soul 

Of  the  girl  from  the  Golden  West. 
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THE    MAN    WITH    THE     LICENSE 


BY     JOSEPH     HARTMAN 


THE  question  of  the  license 
given  to  individuals  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  prac- 
tice a  tyrannous  administering  of 
drugs,  a  coercive  use  of  the  knife,  is 
one  which  should  be  more  widely 
thought  of.  Under  the  insignia  of 
institutionalism,  the  license  ques- 
tion is  often  investigated,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  make  the  man  or 
woman  relieving  disease  without  a 
badge  from  an  established  institu- 
tion somewhat  of  a  pariah.  But  are 
we  in  actuality  really  thinking  when 
we,  as  a  people,  uphold  a  law  which 
allows  "The  Man  with  the  License" 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  health 
of  a  community  without  our  full  and 
complete  understanding  of  just  how 
he  is  working  for  humanity  at  large. 
After  some  six  thousand  years  of 
doctors,  are  we  as  a  race  advancing 
towards  physical  perfection  under 
their  dicta?  When  the  fame  of 
some  new  marvelous  scientific  ex- 
periment upon  the  body  has  swept 
with  its  transient  proof  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  does  it  leave  in  its  wake  a 
new  inflow  of  health  and  progress, 
hope  and  determination  for  better 
physical  stamina?  Are  we  not  with 
each  newly  discovered  surgical  op- 
eration, each  popular  passing  vac- 
cine or  toxin  method  left  more  help- 
less, more  brainless  in  the  use  of  our 
own  innate  resistant  natural  powers, 
more  hopelessly  in  the  toils  of  medi- 
cal advice? 

Because  institutional  life  is  one  of 
.the  avenues  through  which  legiti- 
mate knowledge  is  disseminated  to 
the  world,  it  is  not  rational  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
wisdom  can  reach  humanity.  Nor 
can   it   be   asserted   with   anv   over- 


whelming force  of  truth  that  we 
must  be  protected  against  the  man 
who,  for  some  reason,  has  chosen  to 
keep  himselt  free  -of  institutional 
drawn  lines,  while  any  man  with  a 
diploma  is  set  loose  upon  us.  The 
one  may  have  had  fifty  years  of  good 
work,  adding  daily  to  his  insight 
into  the  marvelous  activity  of  the 
human  body,  while  the  other  may 
be  the  son  of  a  butcher  who  pays  his 
little  sum,  serves  his  three  or  four 
short  years,  and  launches  forth  with 
the  instincts  of  the  slaughter  house 
behind  him. 

However,  in  the  prevailing  preju- 
dice of  some  against  the  unlicensed 
healer  lies  a  certain  amount  of 
safety.  This  sort  of  doctor  must 
stand  for  what  he  can  do,  his  worth 
alone  gives  him  strength.  We  are 
free  to  ask  him  questions,  to  study 
with  him,  to  understand  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  his  directions. 
We  are  somewhat  on  our  guard 
against  him,  caution,  and  with  it 
reason,  is  aroused.  Any  prejudice 
which  makes  a  man  think  for  him- 
self is  lasting  in  good  effect. 

But  before  "The  Mian  with  the 
License"  we  are  dumb ;  he  holds  you 
in  t'he  grip  of  his  professional  man- 
ner, that  manner  which  is  suave  and 
easy  on  the  surface,  hypnotic  and 
deadly  underneath.  Do  you  dare 
ask  him  the  history  of  the  drug  you 
swallow,  the  significance  of  the  op- 
eration he  metes  out  to  you?  If  he 
tells  you  a  polypus  is  growing  in 
your  nose,  or  an  abcess  in  your  ear, 
or  a  cataract  on  your  eye,  or  a  can- 
cer somewhere  in  your  internal 
anatomy,  which  must  be  removed 
at  once,  you  believe  him  without 
making    the    least    effort    to    under- 
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stand  for  yourself  if  this  be  so.  And 
if  you  find  yourself  living  fifty  years 
after,  still  with  your  cancer  or  poly- 
pus, but  otherwise  in  good  health, 
you  feel  bound  to  own  at  times  a 
sneaking  impression  that  you  are 
the  personification  of  recklessness 
to  have  let  the  opportunity  of  being 
operated  upon  go  by. 

The  highway  robber  demands 
3'our  money  or  your  life,  but  "The 
Man  with  the  Surgical  Mania"  de- 
mands your  money  and  your  life. 
Are  we  acting  sanely  when  we  put 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  is  licensed  to  disembowel  you 
if  he  so  chooses?  There  are  good 
men  and  true  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  good  men  and  true  are  rare 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  not  likely 
to  be  abundant  among  those  who  eat 
and  sleep,  dream,  plan,  argue,  exer- 
cise their  skill,  earn  their  living,  un- 
der the  constant  impetus  of  Blood- 
shedding. 

For  many  years  we  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  having  our  family  physi- 
cian loosen  all  the  teeth  in  our  heads 
in  his  zeal  for  membrane-eating, 
bone-crumbling  drugs.  Now  it'  is 
the  thing  to  have  as  many  of  our 
organs  as  we  can  encompass  re- 
moved, so  that  the  inexperienced 
practitioner  shall  have  flesh  for  his 
scalpel.  What  tremendous  risks  we 
are  taking  when  we  place  temptation 
into  the  hands  of  "The  Man  with 
the  License  !"  What  shall  hold  him  ; 
what  restrain  him?  He  has  power 
to  pronounce  you  or  to  place  you  in 
a  critical  condition,  to  open  under 
you  the  trap  door  of  the  operation, 
through  which  millions  are  dropped 
into  death  or  succeed  in  creeping 
back,  maimed,  crippled,  disabled. 
The  instruments  of  the  modern  phy- 
sician have  scarcely  time  to  be 
sterilized  before  they  are  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  next  victim.  Millions 
of  trusting  fool  men  and  women  are 
lured  into  the  hospitals  every  year. 
In  scarcely  less  number  those  who 
were  destined  for  great  things  have 
been    cut    violently    away   from    life 


and  their  usefulness  to  the  world. 

Public  opinion  is  slowly  arising 
against  the  professional  butcher  and 
poisoner.  The  licensed  criminal  is 
being  gradually  pushed  to  the  wall 
to  make  way  for  saner  schools  of 
healing;  the  individual  is  coining  to 
see  that  he  is  himself  his  own  best 
physician,  to  welcome  any  teaching 
which  will  open  up  to  him  the  study 
and  understanding  of  his  own  body. 
But  we  must  remember  the  vast 
hordes  of  surgeons  in  the  land  are 
still  here,  men  who  have  known  no 
restraint,  who  have  driven  a  sheep 
humanity  where  and  how  they 
pleased.  It  behooves  us  to  stand 
guard  over  our  wives  and  children, 
to  be  ready  for  some  new  undermin- 
ing of  health  these  men  may  seek. 

The  License  Doctor  is  well  named. 
To  what  use  he  has  put  his  license 
is  well  attested  by  the  crowded  hos- 
pitals, broken-down  business  men, 
invalided  women  and  unnaturally 
nurtured  children  pulling  in  vain  at 
dry  breasts.  Let  the  man  come  for- 
ward from  the  medical  profession 
and  show  us  what  he  has  done.  Have 
we  gained  in  splendid  manhood  un- 
der him ;  are  our  women  glorious 
mates  and  mothers  through  his  in- 
fluence? 

If  our  modern  physicians  think 
the  coming  race  is  going  to  be  meek- 
ly satisfied  with  the  unsexed  women 
they  have  made  for  us  they  are  de- 
ceiving themselves.  It  is  there  that 
they  have  dug  most  fatally  the  pit- 
fall of  their  defeat. 

When  these  swashbuckler  doctors 
prate  convincingly  of  the  everlasting 
merits  of  their  materia  medica ;  of 
the  great  value  of  vivisection  to 
humanity ;  of  the  necessity  alwa)'S 
of  scientific  surgery;  they  can  be 
met  with  the  answer  that  the  world 
is  really  growing,  and  that  their 
medicines  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness centuries  ago ;  that  no  man 
may  accomplish  better  living 
through  the  agony  of  an  animal ; 
that  we  recognize  now  that  their 
indulgence  in  vivisection  has  noth- 
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ing  to  do  with  their  love  of  human-  of  his  physical   health.     There     he 

ity,  but  all  to  do  with  their  own  ab-  holds  sway  over  a  realm  which  is 

horrent   not   to   be     named      lusts ;  absolutely  his ;  and  until  he  learns 

that  a  mlan  whom  they  tried  in  every  to    control    that    wisely    and      well, 

way  to  drag  down  is  at  the  head  of  temperately   and   in   freedom;   until 

a  new  surgery  which  discards  utter-  he  ceases  his  serfdom  to  "The  Man 

ly  the  use  of  the  knife.  with  the  License,"  he  is  a  coward 

If  man  is  ever  a  law  unto  himself,  and   a   weakling,   and   a   menace  to 

it  is  most  surely  in  the  expression  free  America. 


TRUE  TO  THY  COURSE 

CLEAVE  THOU  FAIR  SHIP 

BY     HELEN     FITZGERALD     SANDERS 

True  to  thy  course  cleave  thou  fair  ship, 
Nor  wind  nor  tide  delay  thee ! 

True  to  thy  course  cleave  thou  fair  ship, 
Nor  storm  nor  calm  betray  thee! 

Follow  the  lead  of  the  clear  North  Star, 
Unfurl  thy  sail  to  the  straining  spar, 

Cut  the  broad  wave  with  a  saber  stroke, 
Leash  the  wild  gale  in  thy  binding  yoke ; 

Then,  swift  as  a  caged  bird  set  free, 
Bound  thou  across  the  yielding  sea. 

Wet  with  the  breath  of  the  strong,  salt  spray, 
Stained  with  the  rime   and  hoary  gray, 

Bend  thou  and  bow  to  the  rhythmic  tide, 
Mount  thou  the  wave  and  fearlessly  ride ! 

Bright  shine  the  wraith  upon  thy  ways 
And  guide  thee  to  port  and  Halcyon  Days ! 

True  to  thy  course  cleave  thou  fair  soul, 
Nor  warring  passions  tear  thee, 

True  to  thy  course  cleave  thou  fair  soul, 
Nor  wanton  follies  snare  thee! 

Gird  thou  thy  loins  and  steel  thy  nerve, 
Uplift  thy  brow  nor  stop  nor  swerve, 

Gather  thy  strength  like  a  knight  of  old, 
Marshal  thy  spirit  and  keep  it  bold ; 

Then,  shaking  the  shackles  from  thy  feet, 
Forge  thou  ahead.     Be  sure  and  fleet. 

Spent  with  the  grim,  unceasing  race, 
Weary  of  limb  and  drawn  of  face, 

Panting  for  breath  and  straining  sore 
Land  thou  at  last — the  journey  o'er; 

Arise,  proud  soul !  thy  struggle's   done, 
The  goal  is  thine — the  victory's  won  ! 


A    DESERT    HOP 


BY    LOUIS    J.    STELLMANN 


IT  is  hard  to  say  just  how  the  idea 
of  having  a  "hop"  in  the  long 
dining  room  or  mess  hall  of  the 
Pahrump  ranch  originated.  Perhaps 
the  "tenderfeet,"  wearied  with  the 
endless  monotony  of  desert  exist- 
ence, planned  the  diversion,  in  the 
hope  of  lending  a  little  color  to  the 
weary  procession  of  dull  and  ever- 
duplicated  days.  There  were  four 
of  the  "tenderfeet" — two  men  and 
two  women.  They  had  come  out 
to  the  ranch,  which  was  being  ex- 
ploited by  a  colonization  companj 
as  a  rapid  road  to  wealth.  Their 
ambition  had  been  to  woo  nature 
for  both  financial  and  sentimental 
reasons,  and  now  their  chief  desire 
was  to  get  a  divorce  from  ennui. 

The  dance  was  one  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. They  talked  it  over  among 
themselves,  and  then  timidly 
broached  it  to  the  balance  of  the 
ranch  population — half  a  dozen  cow- 
boys or  "squaw-men,"  and  an  equal 
number  of  impoverished  prospectors 
— transient  guests  who  lingered  for 
a  day  or  week,  perhaps,  and  then 
sped  on  in  search  of  mines  they 
never    seemed    to    find. 

The  enthusiasm  with  winch  the 
plan  was  received  almost  frightened 
the  "tenderfeet."  Even  the  squaws 
looked  interested,  when  they  heard 
of  the  "hijo's"  scheme.  The  Sho- 
shone bucks  and  the  Chinese  cook 
ware  the  only  ones  who  seemed  in- 
different. The  Indians  had  seen 
dances  before  at  the  "Big  Camps," 
and  considered  them  but  insipid 
parodies  on  the  periodical  terpsi- 
chorean  revels  of  their  tribe.  Wan 
Sing,  after  the  manner  of  his  peo- 
ple, considered  it  the  worst  form 
of  manual  labor  to  dance. 


But  the  'tenderfeet"  said  that 
racial  lines  would  have  to  be  drawn, 
anyhow — even  in  the  elastic  social 
caste  of  the  desert.  Chinese  and 
Indians  were,  of  course,  "impossi- 
ble," said  the  Boston  young  woman 
— and  even  the  squaw-men  agreed 
that  this  was  correct. 

Therefore,  preparations  for  the 
dance  went  on  with  joyous  activity 
and  wondrous  anticipation.  Under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Johnson,  of 
Chicago,  and  a  spectacled  and  cul- 
tured Boston  young  lady,  surnamed 
Proctor,  invitations  were  sent  by 
the  stage  driver  to  the  neighboring 
ranches  and  camps.  The  mess-hall 
was  cleared  of  its  long  deal  table 
ana  its  queer  wooden  stools,  and 
decorated  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
Moral  resources  of  Pahrump  would 
allow.  Two  squaws  were  detailed 
to  the  thankless  task  of  smoothing 
the  tloor  with  adobe  brick,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  tallow  candles  were 
consumed  to  serve  the  doubtful  pur- 
pose of  Boor  wax.  There  was  much 
delving  for  festive  raiment  and 
proper  foot-gear  amono-  the  cow- 
punchers  and  miners,  much  borrow- 
ing and  annexing  of  finery,  together 
with  such  wholesale  scrubbing  and 
manicuring  of  faces  and  hands  as 
had  no  previous  record  in  the  ablu- 
tionary  records  of  Nye  County. 

When  the  momentous  evening  at 
last  arrived,  a  goodly  though  ill- 
assorted  company  assembled  for  the 
grand  march.  From  White's  ranch, 
close  by — as  lineal  measurement 
went  in  that  country  of  magnificent 
distances — came  four  more  women 
with  escorts,  one  a  Patriarch,  al- 
ready past  the  allotted  span  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  but  nimble  of 
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foot  and  bright  of  eye  as  many  a 
younger  man.  The  "Johnnie"  min- 
ing camp  also  contributed  its  quota 
of  "partners,"  two  in  number,  and 
not  a  single  "regret"  was  received, 
except  in  an  indirect  way,  from  the 
"fiddler,"  who  had  not  returned 
from  a  prospecting  tour  in  time  to 
be  present. 

This  defection  on  the  part  of  the 
"orchestra"  caused  some  dismay. 
Just  as  the  anxious  Committee  on 
Arrangements  had  concluded  to  de- 
pend on  the  mouth  harmonica  of  a 
half  breed,  old  Joe  Dermer,  a  hither- 
to undiscovered  musical  "dark 
horse,"  filled  the  breech  with  a  very 
ancient  accordeon. 

Joe's  advent  was  hailed  with  ac- 
claim, and  when  it  was  found  that 
he  could  call  numbers  for  the  Vir- 
ginia reel  and  play  numerous  waltzes 
and  "two-steps"  he  was  shaken  by 
the  hand  and  patted  on  the  back  un- 
til he  sank  exhausted  into  his  seat 
and  began  to  "brush  up  his  tunes" 
— a  process  which  caused  the  accor- 
deon to  emit  a  series  of  queer 
squeaks,  as  though  it  were  remon- 
strating against  this  arduous  task 
in  its  old  age. 

The  grand  march  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  was  led  by  Miss  Proctor 
and  the  Philadelphia  book-keeper, 
the  latter  in  a  full  dress  suit ;  Miss 
Proctor  would  have  worn  evening 
dress,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
charms  were  of  an  intellectual  rather 
than  physical  nature,  but  her  ward- 
robe and  not  her  ball  dress,  on  this 
occasion,  was  abbreviated.  Miss 
Johnson  followed  on  the  arm  of  an 
erstwhile  militiaman,  resplendent  in 
martial  garb ;  the  lady  herself  wore 
a  blue  serge,  tailor-made  costume, 
which  she  deemed  eminently 
"proper."  Next  came  the  Patriarch, 
whose  wealth  of  beard  precluded  the 
necessity  of  a  necktie.  He  wore  his 
celluloid  collar,  a  faded  frock  coat 
and  light  checked  trowsers,  ordered 
from  Denver  and  fitted  by  the  "mail 
system"  many  years  before.  He  led 
a  stout  and  aged  matron  in  a  black 


alpaca,  with  an  easy  grace,  and  be- 
hind him  came  cowboys  in  "chaps" 
and  high-heeled  boots,  and  miners 
in  new  overalls  and  flannel  shirts, 
each  leading  a  "lady,"  in  so  far  as 
they  "held  out,"  while  still  further 
on  male  couples  brought  up  the  rear, 
the  man  to  the  left  wearing  upon 
one  arm  the  white  badge  of  pseudo- 
femininity. 

Joe  had  succeeded  in  soothing 
the  wounded  feelings  of  his  accor- 
deon, and  though  the  latter's  voice 
had  lost  much  of  its  youthful  ca- 
dence, its  leathern  lungs  seemed  un- 
impaired, and  poured  forth  a  volume 
of  sound  which  not  even  the  pound- 
ing of  the  cowboys'  high-heeled 
boots  and  the  miners'  "brogans" 
upon  the  floor  could  subdue. 

It  .was  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
march  that  Joe  was  discovered  to 
be  suffering  from  toothache.  There 
were  few  molars  left  in  the  old  man's 
lower  jaw,  and  "thet's  w'at  makes  it 
ache  all  th'  wuss  when  it  does 
come,"  he  explained  to  the  solicitous 
crowd  which  immediately  gathered 
about   him. 

Hot  water,  poultices  and  various 
other  remedies,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, were  suggested  by  the  ladies, 
Miss  Proctor  discoursing  learnedly 
and  convincingly  on  the  "power  of 
mind  over  matter."  Old  Joe  smiled 
deprecatingly. 

"  'Tain't  no  sorter  use,  m'am,"  he 
replied.  "They's  two  things  what 
kain't  be  heepnotized — and  them's 
a  broncho  an'  a  toothache.  Kain't 
be  did  nohow.  An'  anyway,  I  could 
not  play  if  I  wuz  under  th'  infloo- 
ence." 

Miss  Proctor  attempted  to  ex- 
plain, but  Joe  carefully  laid  his  in- 
strument on  the  floor,  and  placing 
a  large  red  handkerchief  against  one 
cheek,  groaned  dismally. 

"Tur'ble  bad  thing — toothache," 
remarked  the  Patriarch,  sympa- 
thetically. "Pizen  bad  !  I  knowed 
a  galoot  as  hed  it  wunst  fer  two 
weeks  hand-runnin',  an'   his  nerves 
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got  that  bad  he'd  holler  if  th'  door 
slammed." 

"They  wuz  a  man  at  Keystone 
w'at  was  afflicted  similar  like," 
chimed  in  the  "Coffee  Cooler,"  who 
drove  the  mail  stage,  "an'  they  giv' 
him  whiskey  to  hold  in  his  mouth — 
an'  it  cured  him,  too." 

Joe's  eyes  brightened,  and  he 
straightened   suddenly   in   his   chair. 

"I'd  like  fer  t'  see  how  thet  w'u'd 
op'rate — if  anybody's  got  a  flask," 
he  said  shyly.  "It  couldn't  do  no 
harm,  noways,  I  calculate." 

A  dozen  flasks  were  extended  to 
the  sufferer  with  military  precision. 

"Thanks,  boys,"  said  Joe  grate- 
fully. "I  don't  want  to  exheebit  no 
prefferunce  in  this  here  proposition 
— so  I'll  just  take  Ike's,  'cause  it's 
in  th'  middle." 

For  some  moments  the  dancers 
remained  in  suspense,  while  Joe 
partook  of  a  generous  "pull"  and  sat 
with  puffed-out  cheeks  and  closed 
eyes,  the  bottle  still  in  his  hand. 

"1  think  it  dun  me  good,"  he  ex- 
claimed at  length,  and  picked  up  the 
accordeon. 

"Try  another,"  said  Ike  encour- 
agingly. "Keep  th'  bottle,"  and  Joe 
found  himself  in  possession  of  half 
a  dozen  bottles  of  "rattlesnake  medi- 
cine," which  he  accepted,  bashfully, 
and  with  proper  acknowledgements. 

The  music  began  anew — this  time 
a  two-step — and  all  was  merry. 
There  were  no  "wall  flowers,"  and 
a  knowledge  of  dancing,  while  a  use- 
ful accomplishment,  was  not  by  any 
means  a  necessary  qualification. 
Couples  bumped  into  each  other, 
rubbed  their  heads,  laughed,  and 
went  on  again.  Feet  were  trodden 
upon  with  mad  abandon,  but  corns 
were  not  tender,  and  the  act  called 
forth  little  comment.  Miss  Proctor 
glided  about  on  the  arm  of  the 
"Coffee  Cooler,"  and  kept  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  while  the 
Patriarch  piloted  the  Chicago  dam- 
sel with  the  strategy  of  a  general, 
through  the  whirling  human  maze. 
In    their    wake    followed    the    book- 


keeper, trying  hard  to  dodge  the 
slippered  feet  of  the  heavy  matron, 
and  the  militiaman  came  after  with 
the  freckled  girl  from  \Vhite's. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  during 
which  Joe,  evidently  experiencing 
a  second  twinge  of  toothache,  fin- 
ished the  first  bottle. 

"Beats  heepnotism  halfways 
'round  th'  range,"  he  confided  to 
the  "Coffee  Cooler."  "Powerful 
quietin'  on  th'  nerves — good  licker 
is." 

A  sharp  blast  from  the  accordeon 
and  an  admonition  to  "Git  yer  part- 
ners," from  the  orchestral  stool,  re- 
sulted in  another  enthusiastic  stam- 
pede. This  time  the  "Coffee  Cooler" 
drew  the  fleshy  dame ;  an  enterpris- 
ing cowboy  corralled  the  girl  from 
the  Hub ;  the  book-keeper  annexed 
a  tall  maiden  from  the  "Johnnie" 
mine ;  a  prospector  was  the  accented 
partner  of  Miss  Johnson ;  and  both 
Patriarch  and  militiaman  were 
paired  off  with  "white  badge  ga- 
loots,"   much    to    their   chagrin. 

"Love  Comes  Like  a  Summer 
Sigh,"  in  "one-two-three"  time,  was 
the  signal  for  a  waltz.  The  music 
was  noticeably  faster  than  before. 
Ike's  liquor  had  driven  away  Joe's 
toothache,  and  left  in  its  place  a  feel- 
ing of  joyous  activity.  The  book- 
keeper, in  his  dress-suit,  perspired 
freely,  and  staunched  the  flow  about 
his  collar  with  a  new  silk  handker- 
chief ;  the  fat  lady  paused  to  remove 
the  ribbon  which  girdled  her  ample 
neck,  and  the  Patriarch  learned  of 
the  adhesive  qualities  of  celluloid. 
First  singl}^,  and  then  in  groups,  the 
dancers  sought  respite,  the  cowboys 
fanning  their  partners  with  som- 
breros, and  two  of  the  miners  were 
despatched  to  the  well  for  aqueous 
refreshment.  And,  all  the  while, 
long  after  the  last  couple  had  suc- 
cumbed, old  Joe  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  with  closed  eyes  and  a  happy 
smile,  playing  "Love  Comes  Like  a 
Summer  Sigh,"  with  the  steady  and 
rapid  rhythm  of  a  runaway  music 
box. 
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When  at  last  he  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  his  melody  was  going  to  waste, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of 
laughter.  Joe  assumed  an  aggrieved 
expression  and  felt  tenderly  of  his 
lower  jaw. 

"Old  nerve's  still  a-buckin',"  he 
remarked.  "S'pect  I'll  have  t'  get 
Doc.  Brown  at  th'  Needles  t'  yank 
'er  out.  Hed  ter  lassoo  me  an'  tie 
mje  down  in  his  cheer  the  las'  time. 
Soon  's  I  sight  them  forcepts,  I  jes' 
nachully  stampede." 

"Take  some  more  rejewvenator,  ' 
said  the  "Coffee  Cooler,"  uncorking 
a  third  flask.  The  only  answer  was 
a  prolonged  gurgle.  The  nerve  was 
drugged  into  insensibility  again. 

"The'  nex'  event  on  th'  pro- 
gramme," announced  Joe,  rising 
unsteadily,  "will  be  a  Virginny  reel." 

"He's  in  just  the  proper  condition 
to  do  a  reel,"  tittered  Miss  Johnson, 
which  witticism  elicited  an  appre- 
ciative "Haw,  haw,  haw !"  with  the 
further  remark  that  he  could  "do  it 
real."  At  this  the  Chicago  girl 
laughed  immoderately,  while  Miss 
Proctor  looked  pained. 

"Git  yer  places,"  came  Joe's  com- 
mand, and  the  couples  assembled  for 
the  square  dance.  The  "white 
badge"  men  had,  by  common  con- 
sent, removed  the  handkerchiefs 
from  their  arms,  and  thus  metamor- 
phosed, rushed  for  partners.  Two 
of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  ladies.  The  third,  unsuccess- 
ful, retired  in  disgust.  Miss  Proctor 
and  the  freckled  girl,  thus  monopo- 
lized, the  Patriarch  again  found  him- 
self beside  his  spouse ;  the  "Coffee 
Cooler,"  with  Miss  Johnson,  the 
militiaman  an  escort  to  her  of  the 
"Johnnie"  mine,  and  the  book-keeper 
for  the  first  time  partnerless. 

"To  th'  front  an'  salute!"  veiled 


Joe,  playing  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment with  a  rapidity  that  dis- 
counted Time  itself.  "Right  t'  oppo- 
site corners.  Go  it,  ye  galoots !  No 
balkin'  now.  Right  hoofs  forrard — 
show  yer  respec'  t'  th'  ladies. 
Everybody  git  in  line  with  th' 
music — come  up  with  th'  lef.  Great 
snakes!  Keep  a-movin' — jine  hands 
an'  come  t'  th'  front !" 

"Hold  'er  down  a  leetle,  Joe," 
cries  the  Patriarch,  gasping  for 
breath.  "Don't  give  'em  out  30 
rapid  like.  Powerful  hard  t'  keep 
up  with  th'  game." 

But  Joe,  with  a  momentary  glance 
of  contempt  at  the  white-bearded 
supplicant,  goes  on,  his  fire  undimin- 
ished :  "Back  t'  back — sashay  lively, 
now — up  the  middle  with  yer  pard — 
swing  'em  round — git  yer  money's 
wuth !"  And  fiercer  and  more  weird 
becomes  the  music  as  the  dance  goes 
on,  until  the  final  "march,"  which 
consists  of  a  wild  rush  about  the 
room  with  general  exhaustion  as  a 
climax. 

Joe  opens  the  fourth  bottle  and 
declares  that  he  will  "do  a  "cake 
walk"  with  the  stout  matron,  who  is 
leaning  against  the  wall  on  the 
verge  of  nervous  prostration,  and 
is  therefore  compelled  to  decline. 
Joe  takes  another  pull  at  the  bottle 
and  executes  a  clog  dance,  with  in- 
different success,  but  amid  loud  ap- 
plause. Then  he  slaps  his  jaw,  de- 
clares in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  that 
he  has  "th'  drop  on  th'  pizen  nerve/' 
and  sinks  upon  a  chair,  inert. 

"Brace  up  an'  give  us  'nother 
jig,"  cries  the  "Coffee  Cooler,"  who 
is  freshest  among  them   all. 

But  Joe  is  dead  to  the  world,  pro 
tern — and  the  Pahrump  dance  is 
over. 


THE     OVER-RATED 

The  best  specimens  of  which  are  Rudyard    Kipling,  Stephen   Crane,  Barrie, 
Gibson,  Bernhardt,  Irving,  Terry,  Tesla,  and  lat>t  but  not  least  was  Queen  Victoria 


BY     ELLA     COST1LLO      BENNETT 


THE  herd-like  quality  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  in- 
born trait  of  blindly  rushing 
aftei  an  incompetent  leader,  the 
side  issue  parodical  hero-worship, 
has  resulted  in  the  almost  deifying 
of  certain  fortunate — worldly  lucky 
— individuals,  to  the  detriment  of 
true  worth ;  the  semi-prostitution  of 
art,  literature,  and  the  "Divine 
Rights"  prerogative  of  ruling;  and 
to  the  eternal  belittling  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  cringes  and  fawns  to 
the  lauded,  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  rabble ;  mistaking  mediocre  tal- 
ent for  genius,  and  eccentricity  for 
one  of  the  proofs  thereof. 

This  is  perhaps  the  reaction  of  the 
fault  of  the  past  generations  in  with- 
holding the  laurel  wreath  from  the 
head  of  the  living  to  lay  it  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  dead.  Our  progenitors 
were  careful  in  the  extreme,  at  least 
in  art,  literature  and  science,  for  the 
power  of  rulers  has  saved  them  from 
time  immemorial,  from  the  pin- 
point of  truth  pricking  into  their  in- 
flation ;  but  the  praise  a  poet,  artist, 
or  scientist  had  deserved  was  with- 
held lest  he  should  prove  unworthy. 
H'is  genius  was  looked  at  askance, 
as  though  he  had  stolen  the  spark 
from  some  mythical  God,  or  was 
wearing  a  bogus  jewel  for  the  real. 
The  verdict  generally  accorded  gen- 
ius was  "Guilty,  but  not  proven." 
The  result  of  this,  now  apparent, 
was  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  the  people 
are  moon-mad  over  the  dim  lustre 
of  some  dull  light,  while  the  sun 
shines  in  all  its  refulgent  glory,  and 


no  sun  worshiper     is     left  to  do  it 
reverence. 

Literature,  having  more  followers 
than  art  or  science,  has  a  greater 
number  of  the  over-rated  in  its 
ranks,  and  science  perhaps  the  least. 
Some  one  starts  the  beating  of  the 
cymbals,  and  the  ignorant  multitude 
bows  its  head  in  adoration.  Since 
the  beginning  of  time  there  has  not 
stood  a  man  before  the  "nations  of 
the  earth"  so  over-rated  as  the  vul- 
gar Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  poet  of 
the  people!"  Ye  gods,  the  insult!  To 
Longfellow,  or  even  Whittier,  that 
title  might  have  belonged,  but  be- 
hold, it  was  reserved  for  a  man 
whose  language  is  that  of  a  boor. 
What  a  compliment  to  the  people! 
Even  if  one  wants  a  poet  whose  lan- 
guage does  not  savor  of  the  drawing 
room,  whose  snap-shot  annals  are 
of  the  uncultured,  or  the  western 
frontiersman,  there  was  Bret  Harte, 
who,  with  all  the  crude  language  he 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  his  charac- 
ters, never  let  one  of  them  descend 
into  lowness  or  vulgarity.  The 
slang,  idioms  and  inverted  grammar 
of  the  Western  cowboy  did  not  fall 
harshly  on  the  ear,  when  Bret  Harte 
wrote  them ;  the  vulgar,  coarse 
monotony  of  the  language  used  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  poems  (God 
save  the  mark!)  should  disgust  one 
who  has  read  the  gems  of  thought, 
the  inspired  poems  of  some  of  his 
great  countrymen.  Shakespeare, 
the  greatest  dramatist  that  ever 
lived,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
(the  majority  of  people  think  the 
greatest),  was  never  in  his  palmie?t 
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days  so  idolized  as  the  crude  versi- 
fier of  England.  Byron,  the  greatest 
poet  the  world  has  ever  known, 
"woke  to  find  himself  famous"' — 
but  not  so  famous  as  the  vulgar  jin- 
gler  has  become,  and  whose  name, 
used  in  comparison,  is  an  insult  to 
the  lofty  poet.  Rudyard  Kipling 
wrote  one  good  poem — never  a 
great  one;  that  was  the  "Reces- 
sional" (and  this  was  the  poem  he 
threw  away,  showing  how  incompe- 
tent a  judge  of  literature  he  was,  de- 
stroying his  one  good  poem,  and 
publishing  trash  galore),  and  it  was 
not  faultless ;  his  cardinal  sin  of  per- 
sistent repetition  was  apparent  even 
in  that.  He  could  not  forget  the 
custom  of  reiteration.  Think  of  a 
man  winning  the  laurel  wreath,  the 
privilege  of  which  rested  upon  the 
writing  of  vulgar  jingle,  one  good 
poem,  and  quantities  of  tiresome 
prose,  with  never  a  lofty,  pathetic, 
humorous,  sarcastic,  or  satirical 
line ! 

This  is  Kipling,  the  admired  of 
the  world !  who  wrote  about  ten 
years  ago  a  story  styled  "Captains 
Courageous,"  for  which  a  magazine 
paid  a  considerable  sum,  for  long 
drawn  out  nothing ;  a  story  whose 
plot  was  not  worth  two  columns  in 
a  paper,  strung  to  interminable 
length. 

We  must  not  blame  the  magazine 
editor  for  publishing  it.  The  pub- 
lishing business  is  like  any  other. 
It  is  a  money  making  scheme.  The 
editor  may  have  been  as  disgusted 
with  "Captains  Courageous"  as  were 
some  of  the  readers  who  tried  to 
wade  through  it;  but  if  the  majority 
of  his  readers  wanted  to  be  supplied 
with  anything  that  bore  the  Kipling 
stamp,  even  refuse,  from  a  business 
standpoint  the  editor  was  justified 
in  providing  them  with  the  same. 
George  Cable  and  Frank  Stockton 
never  made  the  money  that  Rudyard 
Kipling  has.  The  same  magazines 
published  their  work,  for  which  the 
above  authors  did  not  receive  the 
same  price. 


There  are  people  to  whom  the 
name  of  Lew  Wallace  is  not  known, 
but  surely  one  could  count  the  peo- 
ple who  can  read  or  write  in  this 
country  or  England  who  do  not 
know  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  the 
writer  of  idiotic,  animal  trash, 
freaks,  etc.  (who  would  have  been 
more  appreciated  by  the  shrewd  P. 
T.  Barnum  than  any  one  else),  and 
doggeral   dialect  vulgar   rhyming. 

We  must  not  blame  Kipling  in  the 
least.  No  human  being  is  proof 
against  continued  adulation.  He  has 
posed  for  admiration,  and  inciden- 
tally for  cash,  with  the  same  faith  in 
his  desserts  that  any  one  of  us 
would  have  had  we,  like  him,  been 
placed  on  a  pedestal  for  worship. 

Doubtless  if  a  Chinese  God,  with 
all  its  hideous  caricaturing  of  fea- 
tures and  form,  could  reason,  it 
would,  on  beholding  its  worshipers, 
believe  it  was  worthy  of  adoration, 
and  if  a  mirror  were  held  to  its  face, 
and  it  could  think,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  enamored  by  its  own  reflec- 
tion, nor  would  the  Chinese  God  be 
to  blame.  If  others,  instead  of 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  for  your 
reputation,  should  throw  down  a  lap 
of  roses  for  you  to  inhale  the  per- 
fume as  it  floated  up,  wouldn't  you 
be  a  fool  not  to  do  so? 

RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

Rudyard  Kipling  always  rippling, 
With  his  nonsense  of  some  freak; 
Never    writing    or    inditing 
Anything  but  what  is  weak. 

Wordy,  phrasy,  always  hazy, 
Little   sense   in   any   rhyme, 
Hardly  knowing,  that  this  mowing 
Down  of  poetry  is  crime ! 

Always    scrambling,    ever   rambling 
For  some  oddity  in  verse ; 
(Yet  this  fretting  is  begetting 
Something  jingling  in  his  purse.) 

Some    one    praised    him,     so    they 

raised  him 
On  a  pinnacle  and  knelt; 
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In   the  hurry   and   the   scurry, 
No  one  knew  just  how  he  felt. 

So   he   posed   there,     never     dozed 

there; 
Tried  to  keep  his  balance  well ; 
And  he's  standing  on  the  landing, 
For  how  long — no  one  can  tell. 

But  the  sages  of  the  ages, 
Dreamed  not  Fame  was  lightly  won ; 
Only  merit  would  inherit, 
Then  what  now  is  quickly  done. 

When  his  glory  is  a  story 
Of  the  past,  nor  once  bewailed; 
i\Iark  this  seeming,  star  now  gleam- 
ing- 
Then     will     be     "The     Light     that 
Failed." 

STEPHEN   CRANE. 

Now,  Stephen  Crane  did  not  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  attained  by 
Kipling;  perhaps  he  died  too  young. 
But  he,  too,  received  his  share  of  un- 
deserved praise.  He  wrote  a  very 
crude  little  novel  (which  was  sold 
for  a  good  price  to  a  syndicate)  en- 
titled "Three  Violets."  A  "sweet 
girl  graduate"  could  have  written 
it  just  as  well,  perhaps  better,  but 
she  could  not  have  gotten  the  same 
published ;  but  Crane,  having  writ- 
ten one  fair  story,  "The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage,"  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess;  so,  taking  the  tide  at  its  flood, 
like  a  very  wise  young  man,  if  he 
preferred  money  to  posthumous 
recognition,  proceeded  to  deluge  the 
country  with  stories  that  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  fill  space,  but  could 
not  possibly,  by  any  one  who  had 
the  vaguest  idea  of  literature,  or 
even  a  skimming  acquaintance  with 
any  of  the  old  masters,  or  the  works 
of  one  of  the  new  disciples  of  novel- 
writing,  be  classed  as  literature.  Yet 
his  books  sold.  The  magazines 
were  eager  for  his  stories,  the  few 
ignorant,  whose  bold  conceit  passes 
for  knowledge,  knelt  before  his 
shrine,  and  the  rabble  followed  suit. 

The  "Detroit  Free  Press"  once 
gave  a  synopsis  of  Stephen  Crane's 


book,  which  reads  as  follows.  (It 
needs  no  comment)  : 

"A  la  Stephen  Crane. 

'A  long,  deep  bay — 

Under  a  yellow  sun — 

The  crack  of  a  report — 

A  frightened  cry — 

The  chattering  of  death  demons 
in  a  tree-top — 

Blood,  red  blood,  upon  the  ground. 

Somebody  had  shot  a  snipe.'  ,: 

BARRIE. 

Barrie,  writer  of  Scotch  dialect — 
what  shall  we  call  it? — stories  seems 
better  than  novels,  for  the  latter  are 
supposed  to  have  a  plot — conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  what  might  have 
been  the  nucleus  for  a  short  story, 
and  by  judicious  filling,  padding  and 
elaborating,  weaved  it  into  the 
necessary  amount  to  make  a  book; 
he  must  have  figured  on  this  with 
as  much  nicety  and  enlarging  of  de- 
tail as  did  the  woman  who  sat  at 
the  "window  in  Thrums,"  on  the 
unnecessary  cloak,  which  the  reader 
was  anxious  to  see  her  obtain,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  let  the  au- 
thor go  on  with  the  story.  There 
was  a  feeling  while  reading  this 
book  that  the  author  had  promised 
so  many  words  to  the  publisher, 
and  he  would  keep  his  word  at  all 
hazards,  no  matter  what  the  risk, 
even  if  the  plains  were  strewn  with 
the  corpses  of  the  subsequent  read- 
ers, whose  death  might  be  caused 
while  reading  it,  by  inanition  of  the 
mind,  for  total  stagnation  of  the  in- 
tellect, like  that  of  the  body,  is  likely 
to  prove  fatal. 

But  if  the  attainment  of  a  good 
income  was  Barrie's  aim,  the  end 
justified  the  means.  We  would  all 
do  the  same  if  we  could.  If  we 
could  catch  the  public  at  a  time 
when  it  wanted  soothing  syrup,  and 
we  had  a  corner  on  the  market  of 
that  adjunct  to  their  happiness,  we 
would   administer   it     ad    nauseum, 

P.  T.  Barnum  said,  when  justify- 
ing himself  for  fooling  the  people, 
that  "The  American  public  liked  co 
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be  humbugged,"  for  which  trite  re- 
mark, so  pregnant  with  truth,  he 
should  rank  with  Solomon. 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
over-rated  literati,  among  whom  are 
Hfowells,  Ian  MicLaren — an  imita- 
tor of  Barrie — and  Israel  Zangwill, 
who,  had  he  confined  himself  to 
story  writing,  would  have  been  all 
right,  but  alas!  he  did  not;  but  the 
three  mentioned  are  the  most  shin- 
ing lights  in  that  firmament  of  piani- 
tory,  colossal  humbugs. 
BERNHARDT. 

Of  the  over-rated  of  histrionic 
claims  to  recognition,  the  leading 
lady  is  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
She  has  presented  the  same  plays  as 
the  peerless  artist,  Helena  Mod- 
jeska,  personated  the  same  charac- 
ters as  the  incomparable,  in  emo- 
tional roles— Fanny  Davenport,  and 
treads  the  boards  in  roles  in  which 
young  actresses  have  surpassed  her. 
But  to  neither  Modjeska  nor  Daven- 
port could  her  candle  light  rays 
show  in  the  splendor  of  their  genius. 
Yet  the  public,  dazzled  by  Bern- 
hardt's  judicious  advertising,  flocked 
to  see  her,  even  paying  fabulous 
prices  for  the  privilege,  standing  or 
paying  some  one  to  stand  at  a  thea- 
tre door  all  night  to  secure  choice 
seats  to  see  a  woman  whom  the 
French  call  beautiful,  with  a  tow- 
sled  head  of  matted,  dried,  yellow 
hair,  an  expressionless  mouth,  and 
eyes  that  delighted  to  roll  backward, 
showing  only  the  whites. 

A  large  part  of  the  audience  un- 
derstands nothing  of  what  she  says, 
but  "the  expression!"  they  exclaim, 
because,  forsooth,  some  one  else 
did.  The  expression  was  usually 
the  same,  a  superabundance  of 
whites  of  the  eyes  and  a  sick-kitten 
look  about  the  mouth,  together  with 
an  awkward  elevation  of  the  shoul- 
ders while  the  hands  rested  on  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

Her  costumes  were  largely  adver- 
tised, and  the  magnificence  of  the 
staging  played  as  a  trump  card.  In 
even    the    over-played    "Camille,"    a 


play  that  neither  from  a  dramatic 
nor  literary  point  had  anything  to 
recommend  it,  still  when  played  by 
Helena  Modjeska,  or  now  by  Mar- 
garet Anglin,  brings  tears  to  the 
eyes,  with  Bernhardt  shows  in  all 
its  unpardonable  sensual  coarseness, 
and  not  a  tear  wets  the  eyelash.  It 
is  then  one  realizes  the  greatness  of 
Modjeska  and  Anglin,  that  could 
make  the  tears  flow  and  the  heart 
beat  fast  at  a  play  so  lacking  in  the 
pathetic  or  appealing.  But  the 
same  people  who  see  the  play  un- 
moved with  Bernhardt,  and  weep 
when  Modjeska  and  Anglin  play  it, 
still  bow  to  the  former's  supposed 
superiority,  because  it  is  a  fad  to 
worship  Bernhardt,  who  scorns 
them.  Only  Philadelphia  refuses  to 
bow  the  knee,  and  Bernhardt  ac- 
cordingly hates  that  big  city  in 
which  she  cannot  play  to  full  houses 
for  three   nights. 

Bernhardt's  ways  have  savored 
too  much  of  the  fake  medicine  man, 
who  travels  with  bands,  souvenirs, 
and  black  cork  artists  to  help  sell 
his  wares.  Bernhardt  travels  with 
a  menagerie ;  one  time  it  is  a  tiger, 
again  baby  wild  cats,  or  young  cubs 
— anything  to  seem  eccentric  and 
get  the  papers  to  write  about  her,  to 
continually  keep  in  the  public  e}'e 
without  paying  space  rates  for  ad- 
vertising. Then  Bernhardt  slept  in 
her  coffin !  That  was  the  fakiest 
ruse  of  all,  and  did  divers  other 
things  that  no  one  with  common 
sense  would  do,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose Bernhardt  did  it — free  adver- 
tising, in  which  she  accomplished 
her  purpose.  People  who  have  never 
read  Shakespeare,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  literature  or  art,  rave  over 
Bernhardt's  artistic  acting;  these 
people  go  because  the  seats  are  high-  ' 
priced,  and  to  be  seen  there  is  al- 
most sure  to  obtain  for  one  a  stamp 
of  approval  from  that  part  of  society 
which  gauges  everything  by  the 
mighty  dollar. 

The  majority  of  those  who  go  to 
see  Bernhardt  go  through  curiosity, 
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and  no  matter  how  disappointed 
they  may  be  in  the  much-talked-of 
actress,  are  afraid  of  adverse  criti- 
cism to  themselves  if  they  do  not 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  majority, 
and  so  the  following  train  grows 
in  length,  the  bank  account  grows 
in  volume,  and  the  over-rated  ac- 
tress scorns  the  world,  as  well  she 
might,  to  think  it  is  so  easily  im- 
posed  upon. 

IRVING  AND  TERRY. 

What  quantities  of  incense  have 
ascended  before  the  shrine  of  Ir- 
ving and  Terry ! 

Irving  was  really  a  good  actor. 
Terry  is  mediocre,  and  profited  by 
the  reflected  light  of  Irving,  just  as 
Elizabeth  profited  by  living  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  but  Terry  with- 
out Irving  would  be  commonplace ; 
indeed,  she  is  so  now ;  her  voice  ;s 
coarse,  she  lacks  warmth  and  inten- 
sity, she  could  not  rise  to  the  heights 
even  in  Robespierre,  when  her  son 
was  going  to  the  guillotine ! 

Imagine  Davenport  or  Modjeska 
in  that  part ! 

Irving  would  not  seem  so  over- 
rated, if  he  had  not  been  piaced  be- 
fore our  gaze  as  the  equal  of  Edwin 
Booth,  but  when  the  pigmy  is  placed 
beside  the  giant,  the  former  must 
expect  to  suffer  by  comparison.  Ir- 
ving was  not  so  great  a  tragedian 
as  Keene,  James  or  Ward,  yet  he 
was  placed  above  these  (two  of 
whom  are  living),  and  said  to  be 
the  greatest  living  actor.  As  an 
artist,  he  did  not  compare  with  the 
erratic,  but  artistically  flawless 
Mansfield,  but  ranked  abpve  him. 

His  voice  was  high-pitched  and 
squeaky,  and  one,  in  hearing  him, 
could  but  contrast  that  rasping 
voice  with  the  deep,  rich,  mellow- 
tones  that  rolled  from  Booth,  that 
king  of  tragedy,  whose  facial  expres- 
sion was  so  perfect  that  it  sufficed, 
without  need  of  gestures  to  enthrall 
his  audience.  Yet  he  was  never  so 
praised  as  has  been  Henry  Irving, 
who   belittled    his   art   by   accepting 


a  title.  He  was  a  successful  actor, 
and  in  being  knighted  along  with 
brewers,  brokers,  etc.,  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  he  but  beribboned  his 
laurel  wreath  and  that  with  ragged 
ends. 

TESLA. 

Science  has  few  of  the  over-rated. 
Nicola  Tesla  has  perhaps  gained 
more  of  a  reputation  on  less  work 
than  any  scientist  on  whose  head  a 
laurel  leaf  has  fluttered.  We  always 
hear  him  spoken  of  as  the  greatest 
scientist  of  the  age;  even  Edison 
seems  to  have  been  relegated  to 
a  back  seat.  You  can  name  over 
most  of  the  scientists  of  both  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  and  remem- 
ber for  each  at  least  one  scientific 
achievement.  But  although  every 
one  seems  to  know  who  Nicola 
Tesla  is,  and  has  read  of  him  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  not  one  person 
among  those  you  ask,  knows  a  thing 
Xicola  Tesla  has  accomplished  or 
invented,  which  makes  it  seem  very 
much  as  though  he  was  just  a  little 
over-rated.  And  in  him  science  has 
contributed  her  small  quota  to  the- 
over-rated. 

GIBSON. 

Art,  unlike  literature,  is  a  talent, 
the  possessor  of  which  soon  gains  a 
foothold  in  his  calling.  Eew,  if  any, 
good  artists  go  unrewarded,  and 
few  are  over-rated  for  reasons  that 
are  obvious.  But  one  artist  really  is 
so  exceedingly  over-rated  that  it 
'<)ls  as  if  he  were  trying  to  balanc: 
all  by  himself,  the  artists  with  the 
authors. 

His  art  is  so  very  simple  that  he 
now  has  a  whole  train  of  imitators, 
eager  to  share  in  the  wearing  of  lau- 
rels so  lightly  won,  and  finding  it  as 
easy  to  draw  a  "Gibson  Girl"  as  to 
propel  a  baby  buggy  with  rubber 
tires  down  hill. 

Gibson's  uniqueness  was  what 
made  him  take.  Nobody  had  ever 
seen  square  people.  Square  all 
over ;  square  head,  square  shoulders, 
even  the  wrinkles  or  creases,  etc.,  in 
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their  clothes  being  square;  geomet- 
rical chins  and  hollow  eyes,  and  the 
startling  newness  of  this  made  it 
appear  like  genius. 

We  had  always  been  told  that  art, 
which  copied  nature,  like  its  model, 
loved  curves.  This  deluded  race 
had  ever  grown  to  think  that  any- 
thing but  gradual  curves  in  a  wo- 
man's form  robbed  it  of  perfection. 
Artists  had  always  said — and  the 
people  had  without  hesitancy  con- 
ceded the  point  that  angles  in  a 
woman's  form  spoiled  its  beauty. 
The  Eternal  God  himself  had  estab- 
lished that  rule  by  making  his 
iairest  creatures  a  succession  of 
gradual  curves.  The  leaf  of  no  blos- 
som from  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
is  square.  There  are  no  angles  in 
nature.  The  river  curves  in  its 
course,  the  mountain  slopes  to  a 
summit;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
round,  the  branches  curve  in  the 
growth;  the  earth  is  round,  the  sun 
is  round,  the  moon  is  round;  and 
then  their  orbits  are  in  a  circle — the 
clouds  that  float  in  a  firmament 
(that  seems  curved)  blend  one  curv- 
ing line  to  another. 

The  rocks  are  curved;  the  rain 
falls  in  round  drops.  The  fruit  is 
curved,  till  curve  meets  curve. 

Nothing  the  Creator  of  beauty 
has  made  is  square.  The  crudity  of 
man  first  fashioned  the  square  be- 
cause it  was  easier  than  the  circle. 
Biut  no  artist,  till  Gibson,  ever 
thought  to  improve  upon  the  work 
of  God ;  but  behold !  he  tired  of 
curves,  or  did  he,  in  despair  that  he 
could  not  make  satisfactory  ones, 
and  in  a  fit  of  temper — like  a  child 
scratching  over  its  spoiled  drawing 
— find  that  he  had  struck  a  new  vein, 
an  eccentric,  unique,  original  style? 

He  may  have,  and  knowing  the 
public  fondness  for  fads,  novelties, 
no  matter  how  unnatural,  tried  this 
new  discovery,  and  to  his  delight 
found  it  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion. 

No  artist  before  Gibson  ever 
thought  to  make  one  model  do  for 


old  and  young,  male  and  female,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  economy  of 
this  is  a  stroke  akin  to  genius  in 
the    economic    line. 

In  a  group  of  Gibsons,  say  a  bail 
room  party,  how  like  a  large  and  in- 
teresting family  circle,  or  a  happy 
family  re-union  it  looks.  The  resem- 
blance between  them  all  is  so  strik- 
ing that  you  try  to  single  out  the 
twins  and  triplets,  and  wonder  that 
the  middle-aged  lady,  so  handsome- 
ly gowned,  and  with  the  little  square 
double  chin  still  looks  so  young, 
and  you  thank  Time  for  dealing  so 
leniently  with  her.  Really,  if  she 
bore  all  these  children  she  is  entitled 
to  the  three  pound  note  given  by 
the  generous  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
bearer  of  the  greatest  number  of 
triplets ;  but  when  you  glance  at 
the  nice  old  gentleman,  who  is  bend- 
ing over  her,  and  notice  the  simi- 
larity, especially  the  chin,  you  are 
not  surprised  at  the  resemblance  of 
the  children,  for  surely  mamma  and 
papa  were  first  cousins. 

Gibson  knew  that  he  had  struck 
a  good  thing;  the  people  were  tired 
of  natural  life-like  beings  such  as 
Frost  can  draw,  and  if  the  public 
wants  the  novelty  of  square-faced 
people,  it  shall  have  it.  If  it  likes 
girls  who  have  broad,  square  shoul- 
ders, like  Atlas,  Gibson  is  the  man 
to  supply  it.  He  can  turn  that  Gib- 
son Girl  out  any  way  you  want.  He 
can  take  that  one  style  and  make  it 
any  age,  or  either  sex,  and  you  will 
always  recognize  her ;  she  is  a  regu- 
lar male  impersonator,  playing  dou- 
ble role  in  any  cast.  She  can  be 
soubrette,  or  the  cold,  statuesque 
type,  usually  the  latter;  her  waist 
and  expressionless  face  would  even 
make  her  suitable  for  a  fashion  ba- 
zaar ;  she  serves  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, but  she  never  loses  her  iden- 
tity. And  this  artist's  work  sells, 
while  real  artists  are  patiently  wait- 
ing the  recognition  of  their  little 
gems;  but  in  time  it  will  come,  and 
the  Gibson  fad  will  sink  into  obliv- 
ion as  naturally  as  a  bubble  disap- 
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pears  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Gibson's  ideas  were  always  good, 
and  of  late  years  they  have  been  re- 
markably clever,  but  his  art — well, 
look  for  yourself ! 

And  he  has  left  us !  After  all,  it 
requires  genius  to  be  able  to  leave, 
while  the  applause  still  rings  in 
one's  ears. 

VICTORIA. 

If  the  incense  burned  at  the  shrine 
of  Victoria  had  been  offered  to  her 
as  a  monarch,  she  would  not  be 
classed  as  so  excessively  over-rated. 
Not  that  she  was  especially  good, 
but  that  she  was  not  especially  bad, 
like  her  numerous  predecessors.  All 
things  go  by  comparison.  She  was 
so  much  more  moral  than  the 
Henrys,  Charleses,  Georges,  Jameses 
and  Alary  and  Elizabeth  that  the 
very  novelty  of  having  a  respectable 
sovereign  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
England  would  entitle  her  to  a  niche 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  even  if  to  ac- 
commodate her  ample  proportions 
— her  short,  squatty  form— the  said 
niche  had  to  be  widened.  But  the 
laudations  most  clarion  like  in  her 
praise  are  as  "a  virtuous  woman  and 
exemplary  mother."  Now,  wherein 
does  she  deserve  any  praise  for  that? 
Virtuous  women  are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception ;  it  seems  like  a  libel 
on  the  virtue  of  the  women  of  Eng- 
land to  get  so  ecstatic  because  one 
of  them  is  said  to  be  virtuous. 

Really,  weren't  there  any  other 
virtuous  women  in  England?  Is 
purity  such  a  scarce  article  among 
our  British  cousins?  We  Ameri- 
can women  claim  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us  are  virtuous,  and  we 
would  speedily  resent  it  if  our  Presi- 
dent's wife  were  eternally  held  up  to 
us  as  a  model  of  virtue,  and,her  pur- 
ity dinned  forever  in  our  ears.  We 
expect  her  to  be  virtuous — why 
shouldn't  she  be?  The  temptations 
to  be  otherwise,  in  her  sphere  of  life, 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Some   women    retain   their   virtue 


amid  the  most  terrible  and  repeated 
temptations ;  poverty,  want,  and 
daily  contact  with  men  who  offer 
relief  from  suffering  for  that  virtue, 
and  others,  worse  tempted,  who  love 
and  love  intensely ;  who  crush  that 
guilty  love  in  their  hearts,  and  turn 
their  back  resolutely  from  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  every  human  inclina- 
tion bids  them  go.  This  is  virtue. 
No  woman  knows  whether  or  not 
she  is  virtuous  till  she  has  passed 
through  the  fiery  temptation  of  love 
or  want,   or  both. 

Victoria  had  the  man  of  her 
choice;  she  loved  him;  he  loved  her;, 
he  was  always  kind  to  her,  and  she 
claimed  him  to  be  near  perfection. 
What  possible  temptation  could 
there  be  for  her  to  be  anything  but 
a  true  wife?  Had  she  been  untrue 
to  her  husband,  she  would  have 
given   proof   of   innate    depravity. 

One  reason  for  the  immorality  of 
queens  and  princesses  has  been  the 
fact  that  they  married  for  State  rea- 
sons, not  as  the  heart  dictated,  and' 
this  foolish  and  unnatural  custom 
was,  and  is,  responsible  for  much  of" 
the  immorality  among  royalty.  But 
Victoria    chose    her   husband! 

Now,  if  the  Czarina  should  be  im- 
moral, one  would  pity  and  condone 
her  offense,  for  was  she  not  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  bridegroom? 
Alone  in  a  foreign  country,  fore- 
sworn her  religion,  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  turned  ignominiously  in- 
to an  incubator  to  see  if  she  could 
bring  forth  a  son,  an  heir,  for  that 
husband  who  did  not  even  pretend 
to  love  her,  who  only  gave  up  his 
manhood  in  turning  his  back  on  the 
mistress  he  loved  and  had  promised 
to  wed,  the  mother  of  his  three 
children,  at  the  death-bed  of  his  dis- 
•  honorable  father.  Now,  if  the 
Czarina  remains  a  virtuous  woman, 
closes  her  heart  to  love,  she  is  pure 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word;  but 
her  grandmother !  why,  in  God's 
name,  shouldn't  she  have  been  vir- 
tuous? In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  a  very  bold  man  who  would  make 
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love  to  a  queen,  who,  if  she  resented 
it,  which  more  than  likely  she 
would,  might  ruin  his  career. 

Then  was  Victoria  the  type  of 
woman  that  is  attractive  to  men? 
Certainly  not  in  appearance;  under 
five  feet,  with  enough  avoirdupois 
for  a  woman  of  seven  feet;  popped- 
eyed  and  hooked  nosed;  not  bril- 
liant nor  yet  fascinating;  lacking 
the  qualities  of  face,  form  and  dis- 
position that  make  men  forget  pru- 
dence and  honor.  Is  there  any 
great  credit  due  to  a  woman  to  be 
virtuous,  when  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  woman  is  to  be  so,  and  when 
she  is  never  tempted  to  be  other- 
wise? If  this  over-rated  monarch 
had  been  a  man  and  remained  pure 
through  life,  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  surprise  and  adulation ; 
but  as  virtuous  women  are  as  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries,  why  the  maud- 
lin, never-ending  raving  over  the 
Queen's  virtue?  To  the  thinking, 
it  assumes  the  humorous  phase  of 
the  burlesque. 

Some  years  ago,  just  after  her 
death,  in  an  article  in  one  of  our 
popular  magazines,  entitled  "Vic- 
toria, the  Queen  and  Woman,"  a 
Study  by  "Lady  Jeune,"  in  eulogiz- 
ing the  Queen,  the  writer  called  at- 
tention to  "The  unparalleled  purity 
of  her  life."  That  "unparalleled"  is 
a  terrible  smirch  upon  the  virtue 
of  English  women,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  other  nation  but 
the  toady,  royalty-loving,  dust- 
licking  English  letting  that  go  un- 
challenged. 

„  That  phrase  might  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
some  devout,  pure  saint;  in  connec- 
tion with  other  women,  it  assumes 
either  ludicrous  proportions,  or  is 
an  insult  to  others. 

The  same  Lady  Jeune,  who 
doubtless  expected  an  appointment 
at  court,  says :  "Working  for  others 
was  Victoria's  motto."  Maybe  it 
was,  but  if  so,  one  can  only  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  Victoria  regard- 
ed that  motto  as   do  some  wrang- 


ling families  with  the  "God  Bless 
Our  Home"  motto,  given  promi- 
nence over  the  mantel,  while  the 
family  quarrels  grow  in  volume  as 
time  progresses. 

Lady  Jeune  wrote  of  her  careful 
rearing  of  her  children,  and  lays 
great  stress  upon  it.  Now,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  result,  we  can 
only  feel  sorry  for  the  late  queen, 
to  think  that  with  all  her  "careful 
rearing,"  the  outcome  was  so  disas- 
trous with  her  eldest.  He  has  not 
been  a  shining  light  of  either  virtue 
or  honor,  nor,  for  that  matter,  intel- 
lectuality, but  then  she  improved  on 
the  younger  ones,  mostly  girls.  She 
probably  intended  all  right  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  King,  but  it 
looks  as  if,  conceding  that  she 
reared  the  Prince  "carefully,"  that 
Bobby  Burns  had  him  in  his  pro- 
phetic eye  when  he  wrote  "The  best 
laid  plans  of  men  and  mice  gang 
aft  aglee." 

Victoria  loved  her  children  just 
as  any  other  mother  loves  hers — no 
more,  no  less,  than  the  average.  She 
certainly  had  less  of  the  daily  care 
of  them.  The  English  are  eternally 
sounding  her  praises  as  a  good 
mother.  Why  should  she  have  been 
a  bad  mother?  A  bad  mother  is  the 
exception  by  far,  a  good  mother  the 
rule.  Indeed,  motherhood  is  the 
strongest  characteristic  in  woman. 
A  woman  may  be  a  bad  wife,  a  poor 
friend,  immoral,  dishonorable,  but 
she  will  love  her  children.  Even  in 
the  animal  world  maternal  affection 
is  apparent.  Mark  the  tigress  fight 
for  her  young!  Yet  in  this  age  of 
civilization,  education  and  supposed- 
ly lucid  thinking,  the  world  stands 
in  profound  admiration  because, 
forsooth,  Victoria  loved  her  child- 
ren! 

But  after  all,  did  she  love  them 
as  much  as  the  average  mother? 
When  for  ambition  she  would  try  to 
stifle  the  natural  love  in  their  hearts 
and  urge  them  to  a  loveless  mar- 
riage, legalized  immorality,  and  this 
the  virtuous  Oueen ! 
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Victoria  was  an  expert  match- 
maker. That  was  the  particular 
sphere  in  which  she  shone  pre-emi- 
nent, and  in  that  I  would  not  wish 
to  dim  her  lustre  nor  tarnish  the 
brilliancy  of  her  fame.  As  a  match- 
maker she  reached  the  superlative. 
For  her  daughters  and  sons  she  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  finely  feathered 
nests ;  whether  they  proved  to  be 
comfortable  to  the  occupants  or  not, 
the  world  must  judge  by  subsequent 
events. 

Then  behold  with  what  craft  and 
eye  to  filthy  lucre  and  position  she 
launched  her  grandchildren  on  the 
matrimonial  waters,  and  from  a 
financial  and  social  standpoint,  it  re- 
mains to  her  credit  that  she  succeed- 
ed regardless  of  decency. 

Humane,  Victoria  never  was. 
America  did  much  for  her  starving 
Indian  Empire^England  compara- 
tively  little. 

Hers  has  been  called  a  "Reign  of 
Peace."  Was  it  so?  England  was 
never  without  a  war  on  its  hands 
after  Victoria  ascended  the  throne. 
Twenty-four  wars,  with  uncount- 
able battles,  marked  the  bloody 
reign  of  this  over-rated  Queen. 

She  was  simply  a  nonentity,  in  no 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world,  is  the  impress  of  the  influence 
of  the  Queen  apparent.  She  was 
surrounded  with  statesmen  who 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
She  was  merely  the  figurehead  on 
the  ship,  and  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point not  even  an  ornamental  one. 
Even  Elizabeth,  the  over-rated,  at 
least  deserved  credit  for  showing 
good  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
her  advisers  and  ministers,  but  Vic- 
toria had  no  say  in  the  choice  of 
these. 

She  never  had  sympathy  with  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  Gladstone  was  its  cham- 
pion was  one  of  the  many  reasons 
that  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  was  not 
approved  by  her  Majesty. 

Imagine  the  pettiness  of  a  woman 
feeling  enmity  because  a  great  man, 


tired  from  standing,  presumed  to  sit 
in  her  presence!  Intellect  stooped 
before  the  accident  of  birth,  grand- 
eur of  character,  nobility  of  soul, 
and  brilliancy  of  mind,  subservient 
before  mediocrity ! 

This  is  a  sample  of  English  snob- 
bishness, the  acme  of  vulgarity. 
The  inability  to  see  the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things.  The  gnat  requesting 
the  lion  to  bow  before  it!  And  the 
lion,  seeing  the  utter  fallacy  of  try- 
ing to  impress  an  idea  of  proportion1 
on  a  pigmy  intellect,  with  a  humor- 
ous toss  of  its  mane,  a  wink  of  the 
eye,  bows  down  and  pleases  the  lit- 
tle gnat,  because  in  that  particular 
place  lions  are  scarce  and  gnats  are 
many,  and  a  million  gnats  might 
sting  the  bravest,  strongest  lion  to 
death ! 

England  has  always  "Crooked  the 
pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee."  It 
is  her  ruling  passion.  She  loves 
Royalty  as  much  as  an  American 
loves  independence ;  as  a  French- 
man loves  pleasure,  as  an  Italian 
loves  the  sun,  as  a  Spaniard  loves 
the  dignity  and  the  past  and  faded 
grandeur  of  his  country.  She  adores 
it.  She  pays  a  fabulous  sum  for  it, 
yet  it  is  superfluous.  Victoria  had 
very  little  power.  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister rule.  There  is  no  need  of  Roy- 
alty, not  any  more  than  the  curl  in 
a  pig's  tail,  yet  they  want  it,  just 
as  a  country  girl  loves  tawdry 
clothes  and  cheap  jewelry.  It  is 
showy.  It  pleases  an  uneducated 
mind.  A  surface  glitter,  with  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  use,  yet  if  they  like 
to  keep  a  pet  poodle  dog  in  a  fancy 
pagoda,  like  Dora  in  "David  Cop- 
perfield,"  why  shouldn't  they  do  it? 

We  will  give  a  child  a  rattle  and 
pay  for  it,  too,  and  they  pay  for 
their  own  rattles,  so  let  them  grin, 
only  they  mustn't  forever  call  on 
us  to  admire  it.  We  passed  that 
stage  over  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
fall  down  in  adoration  before  Chi- 
nese gods  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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To  us  Victoria  was  no  phenome- 
non of  wisdom,  purity,  generosity 
or  humanity — she  was  simply  a  wo- 
man who,  by  accident  of  birth,  was 
seated  on  the  throne,  (the  English 
can  call  it  the  "Grace  of  God;"  we 
call  it  the  lethargy  of  the  people) 
which,  owing  to  the  innate  love  of 
Royalty  in  the  nation,  she  had  no 
difficulty  to  retain.  She  was  grasp- 
ing and  greedy.  No  amount  of 
wealth  could  have  sufficed  to  have 
satisfied  her.  She  was  hard  and 
cold;  but  she  was  shrewd.  Misers 
usually  are.  She  was  just  an  ordi- 
nary woman,  neither  good  nor  bad, 
neither  bright  nor  stupid,  neither 
lofty  nor  a  degenerate.;  but  a  plain, 
every-day  specimen  of  her  sex,  with 
faults  and  failings,  not  the  least  }f 
which  was  her  tendency  to  sordid- 
ness,  and  the  halo  the  English  have 
tried  to  place  around  her  head  is 
not  apparent  to  any  one  else.  There 
is  no  illumination  to  us,  neither  the 
lustre  of  a  saint  nor  the  splendor  of 
intellect.  If  England  is  a  century 
behind  the  times  and  wants  to  wor- 
ship her  very  plain  idols,  let  her  do 
so,  but  she  must  not  expect  the 
world  to  follow  in  her  train. 

In  Alfred  Austin's  semi-blasphe- 
mous memorial  poem,  published 
shortly  after  the  Queen's  death,  af- 
ter the  claim  that  "she  ruled  her 
people  from  on  high"  (relieving  the 
Almighty  fromi  the  laborious  and 
thankless  task),  he  put  into  the 
Queen's  mouth  the  following : 
"Well,  you  know  my  first-born 
son !"  Yes,  indeed,  we  know  him. 
The  newspapers  and  English  courts 
showed  up  his  character  in  the  little 
baccarat  scandal  and  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  her  son  took 
precedence  as  co-respondent;  but 
we   thought   it   injudicious   and   un- 


kind in  Mr.  Austin,  who  as  poet 
laureate  is  drawing  a  salary,  to  al- 
lude to  it ;  but,  after  all,  nothing  has 
apparently  hurt  the  son  of  his 
mother ;  he  is  taking  her  place  in  be- 
ing a  nonentity  in  State  and  national 
affairs,  but  we  must  give  him  credit 
for  his  exhaustive  labor  just  prior  to 
his  coronation  in  lying  awake  nights 
designing  costumes  for  his  female 
worshipers.  He  certainly  racked 
his  brain  in  deciding  whether  his 
feminine  subjects  should  wear  two 
or  three  feathers  in  their  hair  (he 
showed  in  this  a  desire  to  eliminate 
any  resemblance  to  savages)  or 
whether  trains  should  be  two  or 
three  yards  long,  and  various  other 
costume  details  of  national,  if  not 
international,  importance. 

In  the  commandments,  which 
supposedly  God  gave  to  Moses,  and 
Moses  in  turn  gave  to  the  people, 
occurs :  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
God  but  me."  When  God  gave  that 
commandment,  did  he  gaze  down 
the  vista  of  the  future,  these  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  behold  the  Eng- 
lish? 

The  mantle  of  Victoria  dropped 
upon  her  son,  the  church  of  England 
rang  the  bell  for  the  elevation  of  its 
host,  and  the  heads  of  the  millions 
were  bowed  in  adoration,  forget- 
ting: "Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
God  but  me!" 

Victoria  was  the  most  over-rated 
of  the  over-rated.  This  virtuous 
Queen  even  smoothed  over  in  her 
family  what  the  English  call  a 
"morganatic"  marriage.  We  call  it 
bigamy,  but  then  we  are  new,  and 
crude  and  harsh,  and  morganatic 
does  sound  better  than  bigamous, 
and,  too,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  no  idea  what  the  word 
means. 
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WITH  their  dripping,  mud- 
spattered  slickers  buttoned 
tightly  about  them,  the  two 
men  sprawled  themselves  out  wear- 
ily on  the  rotten  floor  of  the  shack 
and  smoked  their  pipes  in  silence. 
Outside  the  din  of  the  storm  was 
terrific.  The  rain  rushed  down  in 
torrents  from  beetling  masses  of 
cloud  and  beat  furiously  upon  the 
charred  stumps  of  Needle  Moun- 
tain. It  hissed  through  the  rusty 
plumes  of  the  arrow-wood  bushes 
and  lashed  the  huddled  clumps  of 
puny  scrub-oak.  It  pounded  the 
roof  of  the  shack  with  a  million  ham- 
mers, tearing  out  chunks  of  moss 
and  rotten  shingle  and  dripping  in 
through  a  hundred  holes. 

The  sheriff  straightened  up  sud- 
denly, and  unbuttoning  his  slicker 
thrust  his  hand  inside  and  took  out 
a  big,  black-barreled  Colt's.  Shel- 
tering it  carefully  with  his  coat 
against  the  drops  that  kept  falling 
from  the  ceiling,  he  examined  it 
critically — barrel,  cylinder  and  car- 
tridges. Apparently  satisfied  with 
its  condition  he  shot  the  cylinder 
back  into  place  with  a  sharp  click, 
and  shoved  the  gun  down  into  its 
holster.  Then  he  grasped  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe  in  one  great,  hairy  hand, 
and  scowled  fixedly  at  the  opposite 
wall. 

"I  wuz  jest  thinkin',  Tom,"  he 
said  slowly,  "thet  this  here  business 
we're  in  's  a  putty  poor  use  t'  make 
of  a  man." 

The  deputy  shot  out  a  long  arm 
to  steady  his  rifle,  which  a  sudden 
heavy  puff  of  wind  had  set  to  bump- 
ing dully  against  the  water-soaked 
wall.  "Miebbe  it  ain't  the  best,"  he 
acquiesced  somewhat  dubiously. 
"Leastways,  not  when  ye  hev  t'  hike 


fifty  miles  through  the  timber  to  git 
one  measly  hoss-thief !" 

"Oh,  it  ain't  thet!"  the  sheriff  ex- 
claimed, almost  fretfully. 

The   deputy's   eyes   opened   wide. 
He  took  his   pipe  slowly  from   his 
lips  and  stared  at  the  sheriff  in  as- 
tonishment.     "Wot      d'ye      mean, 
Dave?" 

"Wal,  I  don't  know  as  I  kin  say 
just  wot  it  is — but  mebbe  it's  re- 
memberin'  the  fellers  ye  killed  thet 
does  it.  I  tell  ye  it's  been  gettin' 
on  my  narves  lately,  somethin'  tur- 
rible !  It  ain't  because  I'm  afeared 
— ye  know  thet.  But  somehow  or 
other,  I  jest  ain't  got  the  narve  t' 
shoot!" 

The  deputy  scratched  his  bullet- 
head  helplessly.  Words  like  these 
from  the  nerviest  sheriff  that  Doug- 
las County  had  known  since  the 
days  of  Redheaded  Whipple  were 
beyond  his  simple  understanding. 
"Mebe  yer  sick,  Dave,"  he  suggest- 
ed, gravely,  with  a  clumsy  tender- 
ness in  his  rough  voice. 

The  sheriff  shook  his  head. 
"Nope,"  he  replied  dully. 

The  deputy  looked  thoughtful. 
Then  without  a  word  he  moved  a 
little  nearer  to  the  sheriff,  and  put- 
ting a  hand  affectionately  on  his 
shoulders  looked  him  squarely  in 
the  eye.  "Dave,"  he  said  a  little 
huskily,  "yer  in  trouble — I  kin  see 
ye  are — and  by  God,  I  want  t' 
know  wot's  the  matter!" 

The  sheriff  reddened,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  hesitate.  "Ef 
I  told  ye,  Tom,  ye'd  jest  think  I 
wuz  a  blamed  ol'  idiot — that's  all." 

"Me    think    you    an    idiot?"    the 
deputy   sheriff   exclaimed   reproach- 
fully.    "Wal,  Dave!" 

The    sheriff    looked    utterly    per- 
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plexed.  "I  don't  know  jest  how  t' 
ixplain  it,"  he  stammered.  "Ye  see 
— wal,  last  month  when  I  hed  t' 
take  thet  pris'ner  down  to  'Frisco 
I  got  acquainted  with  a  little  gal 
there.  I  think  a  pow'ful  lot  on  her, 
Tom,  an' — an' — ye  see,  she's  goin;, 
t'  be  Mrs.  Dave  some  day.  An'  she 
is  thet  tender-hearted  thet  when  I 
told  her  I  wuz  sheriff  of  Douglas 
she  got  all  pale  an'  trembly  like,  an' 
axed  me  ef  I  hed  ever  killed  inny-. 
body.  I  lied,  Tom,  an'  told  her :  'Jts' 
one.'  " 

The  deputy  interrupted  him  with 
an  indignant  sniff. 

"Dave  Woods,  yer  every  bit  good 
enough  for  the  best  gal  in  Douglas 
er  'Frisco,  either.  I'd  jest  like  to 
see   innyone   say " 

The  sheriff  interrupted  this  time. 
"Ye  don't  understand,  Tom.  It's 
diffurnt  with  wimmenfolks.  I  tell 
ye,  Tom,  ef  I  told  thet  little  gal 
thet  I've  killed  my  dozen  min  she'd 
be  afeared  t'  even  touch  me." 

The  deputy  sighed.  "Wimmen- 
folks are  queer  critters,"  he  observed 
sagely.  Then  in  grave  surprise,  he 
added :  "I  never  knowed  ye  hed  a 
gal,  Dave.  Wot's  she  like?"  His 
query  had  in  it  all  the  naive  inno- 
cence of  a  child. 

"Purty  as  a  picter,  an'  she's  got 
the  best  heart  in  the  world — thet's 
all!" 

"Wot's  her  name,  Dave?" 

"Alice— Alice  Morgan." 

The  deputy  nodded.  A  long  si- 
lence ensued  which  was  finally 
broken  by  the  deputy's  voice.  "The 
storm's  about  over,"  he  said.  "Shall 
I  git  the  horses  ready?" 

The  sheriff  started  as  if  some  one 
had  rudely  roused  him  from  a  pleas- 
ant dream.  "I'd  clean  f ergot  it. 
Yes — right  away.  Did  ye  give  'em 
a  good  feed  of  oats  when  we  left 
Wells'   place?" 

"Plenty." 

They  picked  up  their  guns  and 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  shack. 
The  sheriff  struck  a  match  and 
looked  at  his  watch.     It  was  only  a 


few  minutes  past  six,  but  already 
twilight  had  thickened  into  dark- 
ness. The  deputy  disappeared  into 
an  arrow-wood  thicket,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  re-appeared,  leading  the 
horses. 

"Yer  guns  all  right,  Tom?"  asked 
the  sheriff  as  he  swung  his  lithe, 
spare  frame  into  the  saddle. 

"Not  a  speck  on  'em." 

Silently  they  rode  through  the 
heavy  brush,  threading  their  way 
among  the  charred  pine  stumps, 
and  every  now  and  then  bringing 
down  upon  themselves  showers  of 
raindrops  as  they  brushed  the  low- 
hanging  foliage  of  the  oak  saplings. 
When  finally  they  came  out  upon 
the  Needle  Mountain  road  both  men 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It'll  be  easier  riding  now,"  com- 
mented the  deputy. 

The  sheriff  took  his  rifle  out  of 
its  water-proof  case  and  laid  it 
across  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
"Better  git  yer  guns  ready,  Tom," 
he  cautioned  quietly.  "There's  not 
a  drop  fallin'  now — an'  there's  no 
tellin'  where  the  varmint's  li'ble  t' 
pop  up." 

"All   right,    Dave." 

The  two  men  allowed  the  reins 
to  rest  upon  the  ponies'  necks. 
Slowly,  laboriously,  the  sure-footed 
animals  picked  their  way  among  the 
stumps  and  chuck-holes  of  the  steep 
road,  their  wiry  necks  bobbing  up 
and  down  with  the  exertion  of  the 
ascent.  Silent  as  statues,  but  with 
every  sense  alert,  the  men  sat  in 
their  saddles,  trying  to  pierce  the 
thick  darkness  that  was  settling 
down  like  a  shroud  upon  Needle 
Mountain.  They  were  brave  men, 
accustomed  to  entrust  their  lives  to 
the  sureness  of  an  eye  at  a  rifle- 
sight  and  the  quickness  of  a  finger 
at  a  trigger.  But  they  both  knew 
that  the  business  in  hand  might  not 
even  offer  them  that  much  of  a 
chance  for  their  lives.  At  any  mo- 
ment there  might  be  a  shot  from 
the  brush,  and  a  dead  man  on  Needle 
Mountain  road.     Tod  Williams  was 
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known  to  be  a  dead  shot  and  a  des- 
perate man. 

The  silence  began  to  grow  un- 
bearable. The  creaking  of  the  sad- 
dles and  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
upon  the  rocky  road  had  become  so 
monotonous  that  they  too  seemed 
a  part  of  the  vast,  encompassing 
stillness.  Suddenly  the  sheriff  put 
his  finger  to  his  lips. 

"Sh  !"  he  whispered,  and  noiseless- 
ly dismounted.  Placing  his  ear 
against  the  road  he  listened  for  a 
moment  intently.  "He's  comin' !" 
the  sheriff  remarked  without  emo- 
tion. Patting  his  pony's  neck  sooth- 
ingly, he  led  him  into  the  brush  and 
tied  him  to  a  pine  stump.  The  dep- 
uty followed  suit. 

"You  git  behind  thet  rock,  Tom," 
the  sheriff  directed,  as  they  came 
back  into  the  open.  "I'll  be  on  L' 
other   side,   back   o'   them    bushes." 

"Better  take  thet  bull-pine  fer  a 
shelter,   Dave." 

"All  right." 

The  deputy  said  nothing  more, 
but  took  his  position  behind  the 
boulder.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had 
caught  no  sound  of  approaching 
hoof-beats.  But  he  knew  that  the 
sheriff  could  scent  a  man  almost  like 
a  deer — so  he  understood  and 
waited.  In  a  iew  moments  he 
thought  that  he  heard  the  faint  ring 
of  hoofs.  He  hefted  his  rifle  tenta- 
tively, and  ran  his  thumb  over  his 
holsters  to  make  sure  that  the  clasps 
were  unfastened.  Gradually  the 
hoof-strokes  became  louder  and 
sharper,  until  all  at  once  a  man  on 
horseback  appeared  at  the  summit 
of  the  road,  a  blurred  silhouette 
against  the  dark  wall  of  sky.  He 
pulled  up  his  horse,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment sat  motionless  in  his  saddle. 
Then  with  his  gun  held  in  instant 
readiness,  he  started  his  pony  slow- 
ly down  the  grade. 

"Throw  up  yer  hands."  came  the 
stern   voice  of  the  sheriff. 

The  man  on  the  horse  did  not  re- 
ply, but  with  incredible  swiftness 
threw  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and 


fired.  The  two  reports  rang  out  al- 
most as  one.  An  instant  later  the 
horse-thief  swayed  backward  in  his 
saddle.  The  rifle  fell  from  his  hands 
and  clanged  against  the  rocks.  Then 
with  a  groan  he  fell  forward  upon 
the  pony's  neck  and  lay  there  mo- 
tionless. 

"Don't  move !"  the  sheriff  called 
out  softly  to  the  deputv.  "It  may  be 
a  bluff." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
his  mouth  when  the  horse-thief 
straightened  suddenly  in  his  saddle. 
The  pony  dropped  to  its  knees.  In 
a  flash  Tod  Williams  had  slid  from 
the  saddle  and  lay  barricaded  be- 
hind the  horse. 

"Come    and    take    me,   ye    d d 

coward !"  he  called  out  mockingly. 
The  sheriff  did  not  reply.  But 
from  the  other  side  of  the  road — 
the  side  against  which  the  pony's 
body  offered  no  protection — a  voice 
which  the  horse-thief  had  never  be- 
fore heard  cut  the  stillness  like  a 
knife : 

"I've  got  ye  covered,  Tod  Wil- 
liams !  Ef  ye  don't  shed  yer  guns 
an'  git  out  from  behind  thet  hoss 
before  I  count  three,  I'll  fill  ye  full 
o'  thirty-thirty's !" 

He  paused  a   moment.     "One ! — 

two! "    A  bullet  spatted  againsL 

the  bowlder.  Another  clipped  oft 
an  arrow-wood  plume  within  a  foot 
of  the  sheriff's  ear.  And,  almost  be- 
fore the  startled  men  knew  what 
had  happened,  the  horse-thief  had 
sprung  to  his  feet  and  darted  for  rhe 
brush  that  lay  a  few  yards  behind 
him.  From  where  the  sheriff  stood 
the  deep  shadows  made  it  impossible 
to  get  a  bead  on  the  swiftly  dodging 
man.  The  sheriff  fired,  but  the 
horse-thief  did  not  stop.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  plunge  into  the  thick 
brush  the  deputy  got  his  bearings 
and  pulled  a  slow  trigger.  The 
horse-thief  threw  up  his  hands  and 
crumpled  into  a  heap. 

The  sheriff  sprang  forward,  close- 
ly followed  by  the  deputy.  The 
sheriff  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
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brought  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

"Don't  guess  you'll  need  'em, 
Dave,"  remarked  the  deputy  quietly. 
"His  coat  blowed  back  when  he 
turned,  an'  I  got  a  bead  on  his 
white  shirt." 

The  deputy  was  right.  Tod  Wil- 
liams was  stone  dead  with  two  bul- 
let holes  in  his  chest.  The  sheriff 
put  the  handcuffs  slowly  back  into 
his  pocket. 

"This  makes  the  thirteenth,"  he 
muttered  half  to  himself.  "Thirteen 
— they  say  it's  an  unlucky  number. 
Thet's  all  rot,  ain't  it,  Tom?"  He 
paused,  and  with  his  bandana  wiped 
the  dust  and  bits  of  rock  from  the 
dead  man's  face.  "Poor  feller,"  he 
said  pityingly,  "mebbe  he  wouldn't 

ha'     been     sech     a     bad "     He 

stopped  abruptly  and  clasped  his 
hand  to  his  heart  with  a  groan  of 
agony.  He  swayed  and  would  have 
fallen  had  not  the  deputy  bent  down 
and  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

"Dave!  Dave!"  he  cried  hoarse- 
ly, "wot's  the  matter?    Are  ye  hit?" 

The  sheriff  nodded  feebly,  and 
looked  up  wistfully  at  the  deputy. 
"Yep,"  he  replied,  with  an  attempt 
at  jauntiness  that  made  the  deputy's 
eyes  go  hot  and  watery. 

Tenderly  he  placed  the  wounded 
man  on  a  soft  bed  of  moss  at  the 
side  of  the  road  and  opened  his 
flannel  shirt.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  blood,  but  a  few 
inches  below  the  heart  the  deputy 
saw  the  clean,  dark  hole  of  a  steel 
nosed  bullet.  He  almost  cried  out 
for  sheer  helplessness.  "Where 
does  the  pain  seem  t'  be,  Dave?" 
he  managed  to  ask. 

"There  ain't  none  now,  Tom.  But 
a  minute  ago  it  felt  jest  like  some- 
body drivin'  a  knife  right  into  my 
heart.  But  I'm  beginning  to  feel 
orful  quare  an'  dizzy  like.  Wot  ye 
cryin'  about  lad?" 


The  deputy  crunched  down  the 
lump  that  rose  in  his  throat  and 
tried  to  smile.  It  was  a  ghastly 
shadow  of  the  reality.  He  knew 
something  of  internal  hemorrhages 
and  he  knew  what  that  dizziness 
meant.  But  he  must  say  something, 
at  any  rate. 

"It  jest  makes  me  thet  blamed 
mad  t'  think  o'  that  coyote  pluggin' 
ye !"  he  lied  haltingly. 

"Wei,  ef's  thet's  all,"  the  sheriff 
replied  cheerily,  "don't  let  it  bother 
ye  a  minute,  lad !  It's  nothin'  but 
a  little  flesh  wound,  innyhow.  I've 
hed  lots  on  'em  before." 

His  voice  became  suddenly  sol- 
emn. "But  this  is  my  last  job,  Tom. 
An'  d'ye  know,  I'm  blamed  glad 
this  business  come  up.  Now  I  kin 
quit  without  innyone  sayin'  I  losJ 
my  narve.  Le'  me  congrachulate 
the  nixt  shuriff  o'  Douglas  County." 

The  deputy  winced  as  if  some  one 
had  cut  him  in  the  face  with  a  whip. 
"Thanks,  Dave!"  he  jerked  out — 
and  choked. 

"An'  d'ye  know  wot  I'm  goin'  t' 
do  then?  I'm  jest  goin'  t'  light  out 
as  hard  as  I  kin  fer  that  little  gal  in 
'Frisco.  I  guess  they  never  wuz  a 
gal  jest  like  her,  Tom.  I  know  she's 
a  heap  too  good  fer  the  likes  of  me 
— Tom!  Tom!  Where  are  ye?  Don't 
go  way  an'  leave  me !" 

"I'm  right  here,  Dave — I  ain't  go- 
ing to  leave  ye.  Wot  made  ye  say 
thet?"  And  the  deputy  put  his  big 
hand  over  that  of  the  sheriff. 

The  sheriff  did  not  answer,  and 
for  some  moments  lay  there  quietly. 
All  at  once  he  raised  his  head  and 
gazed  off  into  the  darkness. 

"She's  comin',  Tom !"  he  cried  out 
ecstatically.  "She's  comin' — right 
down  the  road !  Little  gal !  Lit- 
tle  "      His    voice    ended      in      a 

whistling    gasp    and    his    head    fell 
back   into   the   deputy's    arms. 


ZELL,     OF     LAST     CHANCE 


BY     ZOE     HARTMAN 


44CPEAKING     of     hold~uPs»" 
^^  said    the    Old    Timer,    who 

had  listened  attentively  to 
the  youngster's  glib  description  of  a 
recent  Southern  Pacific  robbery, 
"you  should  have  lived  in  the  six- 
ties of  Montana." 

"Stage-coach  days?"  queried  the 
circle   of   youngsters. 

The  Old  Timer  nodded  and  puffed 
his  pipe. 

"Those  were  husky  times,  you'd 
better  believe — when  Alder,  Confed- 
erate, and  Last  Chance  were  equally 
famous  for  their  rich  claims  and 
the  lies  told  about  them,  and  the 
Daredevil  Bills  used  to  paint  the 
gulch  red.  In  those  days  stage-rob- 
bing, saloon  keeping  and  murder 
were  the  main  things,  and  placer 
mining  a  mere  side  show,  while  a 
virtuous  woman  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  other  kind?  Oh, 
there  were  plenty  of  them — more 
than  enough. 

"I  remember  one  in  particular, 
the  most  successful  woman  gambler 
in  Montana  and  for  a  time  the  only 
woman  in  Last  Chance.  They  were 
all  experts  at  the  gaming  table — 
those  women — and  dead  shots,  too. 
Zell  de  Guyon,  as  she  called  herself, 
was  a  mystery  all  'round.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  she  was  and 
whence  she  came,  or  perhaps  it's 
the  other  place  that  keeps  track  of 
such  creatures  as  she.  It  was  the 
general  impression,  though,  that  she 
had  at  some  past  time  been  married 
to  some  foreign  nobleman  who  cast 
her  off  for  her  low  infamies. 

"She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  phy- 
sical womanhood,  heroically  built,, 
with  a  certain  coarse  brunette 
beauty  of  face  and  a  regal  insolence 


of  carriage  that  won  her  the  name 
of  being  a  disguised  lady  of  rank. 
Last  Chancers  dubbed  her  'Countess 
Zell."  Then  she  was  justly  famous 
for  her  cussing,  and  could  not  only 
outs  wear  any  tough  in  Montana,  in 
English,  but  in  fits  of  temper  could 
rip  out  a  string  of  gorgeous  French 
oaths  that  were  at  once  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  gulch. 

"Worked  the  clairvoyance  game  a 
little,  too — worked  it  mighty  clever- 
ly, by-the-bye,  telling  futures,  talk- 
ing to  spooks,  and  all  that.  Well, 
this  accomplishment,  combined  with 
her  skill  as  a  gamester  and  dead 
shot,  and  her  reputation  for  devil- 
ishness  and  nerve,  made  her  an  ob- 
ject of  discreet  deference  among  the 
rowdies.  They  had  good  reason  for 
their  respect.  That  woman  was  a 
terror.  Why,  I  once  saw  her  knife  a 
drunken  fool  in  Doggett's  saloon 
for  some  vile  insult,  and  then  turn 
back  to  her  poker  game  as  coolly 
as  though  murder  was  a  mere  pas- 
time with  her.  Nerve  !  Pure  hellish 
nerve ! 

"That  was  Zell  de  Guyon.  Odd 
name,  eh?  But  it  was  just  like  her 
to  choose  some  high  jinks  affair 
when  Canada  Pete  and  Wildcat  Jake 
were  the  style. 

"Nerviest  thing  I  ever  saw  any 
one  do  was  the  time  Zell  de  Guyon 
saved  the  overland  stage  from  hold- 
up in  October  of  '69,  near  the  little 
turnpike  on  the  road  connecting 
Helena  and  Salt  Lake.  Thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dust  and 
silver  bullion  went  over  it  daily,  and 
holdups  were  not  uncommon  before 
the  reign  of  the  Vigilantes. 

"I  was  a  young  fellow  then — dead 
broke  and   a   tenderfoot — had   come 
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West  to  carve  a  fortune  from  Mon- 
tana quartz,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
holdup  was  the  agent  of  the  over- 
land stage  line. 

"Well,  on  this  trip  we  were  hand- 
ling $400,000  worth  of  dust  with 
three  men  to  guard  it  besides  myself 
and  the  driver.  We  were  all  ready 
to  start  that  day,  when  who  should 
come  sailing  out  of  Tim  O'Dowd's 
saloon  but  Countess  Zell,  carrying 
a  carpet  bag  and  demanding  to  be 
taken  along.  I  pointed  out  to  her 
with  considerable  heat  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  going  with  us — the  un- 
usual bulk  of  our  load,  the  hard- 
ships of  the  trip,  even  the  possibility 
of  road-agents — all   to   no   purpose. 

Hardships  be     d d!     What     in 

h — — 1  did  she  care  for  hardships ! 
She  guessed  she  knew  how  to  take 
her  share  without  whining.  As  for 
holdups,  she  'lowed  she  was  worth 
any  man  living  when  it  came  to 
them.  No,  she  must  and  would  go 
to  Salt  Lake  at  once,  she  declared 
with  a  tremendous  French  oath. 
She  was  leaving  Last  Chance  for 
good,  taking  her  pile  and  her  dia- 
monds with  her,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  coach  could  get  them  there 
safe. 

"Her  pile,  by  the  way,  amounted 
to  some  $30,000  in  dust,  represent- 
ing her  last  four  months'  winnings, 
and  the  sparklers — well,  they  were 
another  link  in  the  mysterious  chain 
of  her  identity.  For  how  came  pure 
rose  diamonds,  worthy  of  a  queen's 
coronet,  in  the  possession  of  such 
a  creature? 

"The  upshot  of  the  matter  was, 
that  when  the  coach  rolled  out  of 
Helena,  or  Last  Chance,  as  it  was 
called  then,  Countess  Zell  and  her 
precious  luggage  went  too — inside, 
of  course,  as  there  was  no  room  for 
her  without. 

"First  night  we  stayed  at  Virginia 
City,  and  there  we  found  we'd  have 
to  spend  the  second  on  the  road, 
as  the  next  stop-over  on  the  route, 
Coyote  Lodge,  had  burned  to  the- 
ground  the  day  before,  and  not  one 


crazy  shack  left  in  the  whole  crazy 
town.  Here  was  a  pretty  to-do! 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  On  we 
must  go  to  Red  Dog  thirty  miles 
beyond   Coyote. 

"Not  one  growl  or  complaint  did 
we  hear  from  Zell  through  all  this, 
though  she  was  wedged  in  among 
the  ore  bags  in  a  cramped  position 
that  must  have  been  the  very  es- 
sence of  discomfort.  I  tell  you,  there 
was  splendid  good  stuff  in  that  wo- 
man, outcast  that  she  was,  and  some 
of  her  more  virtuous  sisters  really 
couldn't  do  better  than  cultivate  her 
uncomplaining  endurance  and  mag- 
nificent grit ! 

"Well,  we  were  just  lucky  enough 
to  get  wind  of  the  hold-up  before- 
hand. Next  evening,  about  eight 
o'clock,  we  came  upon  one  of  Holli- 
day's  messengers  lying  by  the  road 
half  dead,  and  learned  from  him  of 
the  plan  to  rob  the  stage  and  kill 
the  lot  of  us,  at  a  bend  in  the  road 
known  as  the  Little  Turnpike, 
twenty  miles  further  on.  It  seems 
the  fellow  had  unwittingly  over- 
heard the  gang's  plans,  and  being 
caught  in  the  act,  had  been  peppered 
with  buckshot  and  left  for  dead.  Re- 
viving, he  had  crawled  back  along 
the  road  to  meet  and  warn  us.  He 
was  pretty  well  done  for  and  died 
ten  minutes  after  gasping  out  his 
story. 

"When  I  re-told  it  to  Zell,  she 
swore  like  a  pirate  in  three  lan- 
guages— I  think  there  were  some 
specimens  of  Sioux  profanity  there, 
too !  Then  she  was  quiet  for  a  long 
time,  which  meant  deviltry  of  some 
kind  afoot ! 

"There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go 
on.  I  didn't  dare  go  back,  for  the 
dust  was  due  at  Salt  Lake  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  then,  after  all,  who 
knew  but  what  it  might  be  a  false 
report  or  the  delusion  of  a  pain- 
crazed  mind? 

"We  were  well-equipped  for  a  de- 
fense, and  with  five  of  us — we  didn't 
count  Zell — forewarned  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,  we  certainly  should  be 
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able  to  fight  our  way  through,  and 
yet 

"We  were  laying  out  knives  and 
six-shooters  in  the  handiest  posi- 
tions for  use,  when  Zell  called  to 
me  from  within.  As  I  opened  the 
big  bullet-proof  coach  door,  there 
she  was  crouched  among  the  ore- 
bags  looking  like  a  first-class  funeral 
(only  more  theatrical)  in  a  long 
black  robe  affair,  her  heavy  dead- 
black  hair  loose  on  her  shoulders 
and  the  carpet  bag  gaping  open  be- 
side her. 

"  'Don't  be  alarmed,'  she  said  in 
her  hard,  steely  fashion.  'Just  a 
harmless  little  masquerade  in  my 
clairvoyance  rig,  nothing  more. 
What  does  it  mean?  Oh,  I'm  going 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  game,  that's 
all !  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  let  you  on  the  inside,  see.'  As  she 
spoke,  she  thrust  two  shining  re- 
volvers into  the  bodice  of  her  dress. 
Then  drawing  a  box  from  the  car- 
pet bag  she  resumed,  nonchalantly, 
removing  the  lid :  'From  that  fel- 
low's description  I  should  say  we're 
about  to  bump  into  Dug  Robbins, 
the  Tenspot,  and  his  gang,  and  if 
that's  the  dodge,  why,  it's  more'n 
likely  they'll  be  just  boozy  enough 
to  shy  at  spooks.  You  see,  I  know 
Dug.'  She  laughed  sardonically, 
dabbling  her  fingers  in  the  yellow, 
waxy  substance  of  the  box.  'Phos- 
phorus,' she  remarked  dryly ;  'pre- 
pared it  myself  so  it  wouldn't  burn 
or  poison.  Pretty  smell,  eh?'  She 
smeared  the  stuff  around  the  hollow 
of  one  eye. 

"I  tell  you  I  was  dazed  when  I 
finally  resumed  my  seat  beside  the 
driver.  Think  that  woman  must 
have  used  mesmerism  on  me,  for 
I  had  to  shake  myself  before  I  could 
realize  that  we  were  in  the  woods 
that  stretched  for  a  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  big  turnpike.  In  those 
days  that  stretch  of  wood  was  a 
howling  wilderness,  and  the  road 
through  it,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
jungles  of  underbrush,  the  worst 
in  the  country.     It  was  the  loneliest 


place  imaginable  and  as  black  as 
Egypt.  No  wonder  the  cold  chills 
began  to  wiggle  up  and  down  our 
spines. 

"As  we  approached  the  turn  I  set 
my  teeth,  raised  my  gun  and  told  the 
driver  to  make  a  dash  for  it.  Bang! 
came  a  perfect  broadside  from  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  a  fusillade  of 
bullets  rattled  down  on  the  metal 
sides  of  the  coach.  Our  horses 
reared,  danced  and  stood  still  in  the 
bend  in  the  road  right  opposite  a 
little  old  ramshackle  cabin  which 
was  vomiting  bullets  from  every 
hole,  crevice  and  half-boarded  win- 
dow. Here  Dug  Robbins  and  his 
cut-throats  were  entrenched,  safe 
from  our  fire,  while  we  were  helpless 
targets  in  the  open,  victims  of  am- 
buscade. At  the  first  volley  our 
driver  fell  dead. '  I  had  sense  enough 
to  slide  down  on  the  other  side  and 
fire  from  behind  the  coach.  But 
though  we  fought  well,  our  case 
was  growing  desperate  when  there 
was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  firing.  What 
did  it  mean? 

"I  peeped  around  the  side  of  the 
coach  and  saw — Good  Heavens  !  I'd 
forgotten  Zell — a  hideous  apparition 
moving  slowly — soundlessly  across 
the  open  space  between  coach  and 
shack.  Two  glazed,  staring  eyes 
with  big  circles  of  whitish-blue  fire 
around  them  made  the  night  look 
blacker,  the  same  flame  danced  from 
finger  tips  and  the  ends  of  the  long 
floating  hair,  and  burned  round  the 
edge  of  the  ghostly,  trailing  robe. 

"It  was  a  creepy  sight !  If  I,  who 
was  prepared  for  it,  felt  my  hair 
rise,  what  could  you  expect  of  that 
superstitious  crew  in  the  shack? 
Especially  when  the  horrible,  un- 
canny thing  glided  right  on  through 
the  rain  of  bullets,  like  some  hellish 
creature  invulnerable  to  mortal  fire, 
instead  of  a  reckless  woman  risking 
her  life  for  her  jewels. 

"As  it  crept  closer,  several 
masked  chaps  on  the  outside  began 
to  back  toward  the  door.  But  when 
it   stretched   out   both   arms   to   em- 
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brace  one  of  'em — think  it  was  Dug  crack  of  her  revolver,  and,  craning 

— they     dropped     everything     and  round,   saw  her  spring     upon     the 

plunged  into  the  woods  behind  the  coach  step,  and  brace  herself  against 

shack,  with  horrible  yells,  and  there  the  door. 

was  a  regular  stampede  of  the  whole  "  'Now,  all  together,  fire !'  rang 
gang.  her  clarion  command,  and  four  re- 
"I  began  to  see  light  at  last!  Re-  volvers  exploded  simultaneously 
membering  Zell's  signal,  I  sprang  from  the  back  of  the  coach.  As  we 
to  the  driver's  seat  and  gathered  up  dashed  around  the  bend,  what  cut- 
the  reins,  then  held  out  my  hand  to  throats  remained  caught  the  last 
Zell,  who  was  running  madly  toward  terrible  sight  of  a  flame-eyed  fiend, 
the  coach.  'Drive  on,  you  fool !'  she  with  tossing  black  hair  and  blazing 
panted  with  a  frantic  wave,  and  I  robes  which  swept  the  dust,  empty- 
obeyed  blindly,  fetching  the  horses  ing  the  contents  of  two  revolvers  in- 
a  stinging  cut  with  the  long  lash,  to  the  house  at  the  turnpike  with 
As  they  leaped  forward  I  heard  the  precise  and  deadly  aim." 


[GRAND    CANYON    OF    THE     COLORADO 


BY     SADIE    BOWMAN     METCALFE 

From  cliffs  to  cliffs  the  twilight  drifts — 

Pale  Evening  holds,  her  breath — 
A  moment  trembles  o'er  the  Gulf, 

Then  smiles,  and  meets  her  death. 
Is  it  for  Evening  they  are  sad — 

Abyss  and  stream  and  star — 
Or  this  their  secret  breathed  to  Night : 

"The    mighty    loneliest    are?" 

Is  it  a  fancy  that  the  stars, 

Called  by  the  stream's  unrest, 

Subdue  the  lines  of  sentry  pines, 
Steal  past  each  guarding  crest — 

And,  slipping  through  her  prison  bars, 
Fall,  trembling,  on  her  breast? 

Is  it  a  thought,  by  wind-elves  wrought, 
Where  midnight  shadows  lie, 

That  all  the  Past  awakes  at  last, 
Between  this  gulf  and  sky — ■ 

With  songs  of  hearts  too  sad  to  live — 
Of  souls  too  brave  to  die? 

Is  it  a  dream,  by  cliff  and  stream, 

Amid  those  silvered  domes, 
That  Incan  chiefs  chant  old  beliefs, 

Whene'er  the  Sun-God  roams? 
There  still  the  Moqui  tells  his  beads 

The   Supai  breathes  his   prayer — 
And  newer  breeds,  of  sunless  creeds, 

May  find  an  answer  there ! 


A     BALKAN     PROPOSAL 


BY     FELIX     J.     KOCH,    A.    B. 


IT  was  aboard  a  liner  in  mid- At- 
lantic last  summer.  The  night 
was  one  of  those  delightful  ones 
when  the  silver  sickle  of  the  day- 
old  moon  plays  hide  and  seek 
among  the  few  black  clouds,  while 
the  stars  winked  kindly  indulgence 
at  the  game,  and  a  south  wind 
rustles  the  folded  canvas  of  the 
deck,  or  tickles  the  loose  strands  of 
bunting  on   the   fore. 

She  was  a  Chicago  girl,  pretty  as 
most  girls  of  Chicago  are,  not  quite 
twenty,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed, 
sweet  and  attractive.  By  her  side 
sat  a  traveling  correspondent  from 
the  East,  one  of  those  curious  cos- 
mopolitans who  risk  their  lives  six 
months  of  the  year  in  getting  into 
all  sorts  of  odd  places,  that  the 
world  may  read  of  a  Sunday,  at  its 
ease,  of  distant  lands  and  deadly 
climes. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  Eu- 
rope, of  course.  Every  one  does, 
on  a  liner.  Step  by  step  he  had  re- 
traced with  her  his  old  camping 
grounds  when  he  was  but  a  "cub" 
in  journalism — Munich  and  the 
Pinakothek,  Como,  the  Blue  Grotto, 
then  Venice  and  the  fallen  Cam- 
panile, the  walk  among  the  tiers 
of  the  Colisseum,  and  finally  the 
descent  through  still  un-exhumed 
Herculaneum. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  suddenly  re- 
marked, and  a  stray  curl  crept 
around  her  cheek  before  the  breeze 
and  brushed  her  lip,  "I  have  been 
longing  for  a  story  of  buried  places, 
of  some  one  doing  something  in  the 
dark  amid  old  walls  and  relics  of 
past  splendors?  Why  don't  you  try 
your  hand  at  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Do  you  fancy  tales  of  that  sort?" 


he  replied,  interested — ("treasure 
trove  and  mystery,  may  I  say  even 
weird  romance?" 

She   blushed   and    nodded   assent 
winningly. 

"Have  you  any  to   tell  me?"  ' 

When  a  sweet  Chicago  girl  asks 
a  man  of  thirty  to  tell  her  a  story 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  resist. 
Rixler  had  been  keeping  this  for  "\ 
"scoop,"  of  course,  but  she  would 
never  repeat,  and  one  listener  more 
could  make  no  material  difference — 
at  least  to  the  mind  of  Rixler  that 
evening.  And  so,  while  the  night 
wind  sang  among  the  sails,  and  the 
notes  of  the  captain's  mocking  bird 
floated  down  from  the  bridge  in 
tender  chords  and  harmonies,  the 
man  from  the  East  told  the  girl 
from  the  West  his  story. 

"It  was  down  in  Lowest  Bul- 
garia," he  began,  "  'long  about  the 
end  of  August.  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  just  where  an  American  ransom 
had  been  paid  the  brigands  and  at 
the  same  time  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  Saraloff,  who  had  come 
in  a  disguise  into  southernmost  Bul- 
garia to  incite  the  peasants  j"ust  over 
the  Macedonian  frontier. 

"One  evening  as  I  sat  at  the  inn 
at  Dupnitza,  watching  the  people 
saunter  by,  between  the  puffs  of  my 
cigarette  and  meditating  on  the 
morrow,  a  Turkish  woman  crossed 
the  door  and  stopped  long  to  gaze 
into  the  window  of  the  han.  She 
wore  the  veil  of  the  Herzegovinian 
Turkess,  intensely  black,  and  set 
well  within  the  projecting  hood 
that  has  survived  only  in  Bosnia 
and  the  Sandchak  of  Plevlje.  The 
woman  seemed  in  no  hurry  what- 
ever, and,  once  she  caught  my  eye, 


"Grape  vine   trellises   stretch   across   the   road.' 


her  hand  opened  and  released  a 
small  wad  of  paper.  She  then  gave 
the  very  faintest  of  nods,  pretended 
to  fix  a  rather  baggy  cloak  and 
passed  on. 

"In  Moslem  lands  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  attempt  in  any  wise  to  ex- 
cite the  interest  of  a  Turkish  wo- 
man, and  for  such  a  one  to  be  seen 
conversing  with  a  man,  let  alone 
a  non-believer,  other  than  upon 
open,  well-known  business,  might 
prove  equally  disastrous  for  herself. 
What,  then,  this  harem  belle  might 
have  for  me  was  more  than  I  could 
conjecture. 

"She  disappeared.  I  finished  my 
wine,  laid  down  a  dinar  in  payment, 
and  pretending  laziness,  stretched 
and  walked  out  of  the  door  into  the 
street. 

"Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is 
there  a  more  picturesque  village 
street  than  at  Dupnitza.  The  houses 
are  of  adobe,  and  of  course  yellow. 


The  upper  stories  project,  and  rise 
a  few  feet  skyward  to  ancient 
gables,  adorned  here  and  there  with 
odd,  carved  woods.  All  about  the 
house-walls  hangs  the  tobacco,  dry- 
ing, giving  a  touch  of  brown  to  the 
gold  of  the  adobe,  and  on  this  the 
sunlight  breaks  and  scintillates  be- 
tween the  grape-vine  trellises 'that 
stretch  across  the  road  from  house 
to  house,  leaving  the  juicy,  pendant 
bunches  where  one  may  pluck  them 
as  he  drives  through  on  his  mule. 
And  the  people,  all  in  color;  the 
noise  and  the  little  bazaars  to  tempt 
one !  That's  where  I  bought  the 
filigree  purse  I  gave  you  yesterday. 
All  is  so  picturesque,  so  quaint,  so 
interesting,  you  must  go  there  some 
day  to  see  it  all  yourself. 

"I  pretended  my  shoe-string  had 
come  open,  picked  up  the  note,  and 
having  tied  a  knot  into  the  well- 
looped  shoe,  re-entered  the  inn  and 
went  to  my  room.  Once  behind  the 
plank  door  that  separated  me  from 
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all  the  small  Dupnitzan  world,  I 
sat  down  and  unfolded  the  paper. 

"As  I  expected,  it  was  a  letter, 
and  to  make  sure  I  would  be  able 
to  read  it,  was  written  in  Turkish, 
Bulgarian  and  Greek. 

'  'If  you  would  know  new  things 
about  that  American's  capture,  go 
to  Rila  Monastery.  Ask  for  the 
man  who  slept  one  night  at  Bansko. 
Tell  him  you  come  in  the  name  of 
the  Friend  at  Dupnitza  han.' 

"That   was    all. 

"Rila  Monastery  is  another  day's 
journey  further  into  Bulgaria.  The 
ride  to  the  place  is  through  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and  as  the 
Macedonians  are  rising  again  and 
members  of  the  Central  Committee 
at  Sofia  had  openly  confessed  to  me 
their  lack  of  funds,  the  prospect  of 
my  being  kidnapped  if  I  attempted 
Rila  did  not  seem  absolutely  pre- 
posterous.    Could   it   be  that  some 


hand  was  leading  me  on  to  get  me 
beyond  Dupnitza  and  take  me  for 
ransom?  At  one  point  on  the  route 
we  would  come  within  twenty  min- 
utes' canter  of  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, and  not  a  soul  within  ear-shot. 
"On  the  other  hand,  I  might  lose 
the  chance  of  a  life-time  by  not  fol- 
lowing the  cue  just  given  me.  At 
the  other  end  of  to-morrow,  pos- 
sibly, lay  glory  and  fame,  and — 
more  newspapers.  A  newspaper- 
man's goal  in  a  syndicate,  Eliza- 
beth, is  more  papers.  There  is  no 
more  heartless  person  in  all  America 
than  the  average  newspaper  editor, 
you  know.  He  would  as  lief  send  a 
fellow  down  Vesuvius  at  the  time 
of  a  threatened  eruption  as  suggest 
that  he  dine  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  dispatch  one  into  Port 
Arthur  to  be  shot  through  the  leg 
that  he  might  accurately  describe 
the  experience.     So  the  only  way  to 


'Angelo,    triumphant." 
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appease  these  fiends  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  your  life,  almost  get  killed, 
create  a  sensation — and  more  papers 
will  subscribe  to  your  syndicate. 
That  was  what  it  might  mean  to 
follow  the  woman's   instructions. 

"I  called  the  hotel  proprietor,  alias 
boots,  chamber-maid  and  courier. 

"  'Can  I  go  to  Rila  Monastery  to- 
morrow?' I   asked  him. 

"He  started  back,  colored  and 
tried  to  look  astounded. 

'"What  does  the  Amerikansky 
wish  to  do 'at  Rila?'  he  stammered. 
'Ze  American  lady  did  not  go  there ! 
No,  no  !  No,  nor  not  to  Bansko  !  I 
know  so.  She  would  have  come  to 
Dupnitza  had  they  not  stolen  her, 
but  to  Rila  never.  There  are  only 
monks  at  Rila — old  men,  Monsieur. 
She  could  never  have  converted 
them — no,  no!' 

"  'But  I  want  to  go  to  see  the  old 
monastery.  They  tell  me  the  scen- 
ery is  pretty!' 

"  'Yes,  pretty,  but  just  ze  same 
as  here.  Go  to  Borovaca,  or  from 
Sofia  to  Varna,  and  you  will  see 
others.  No,  no,  Monsieur,  I  would 
not  go  to  Rila.' 

"And  then  I  knew  I  was  safe  to 
go,  and  resolved  on  the  trip  at  once. 
This  man  was  an  arch-adept  of  the 
Macedonian  Committee,  and  if  he 
didn't  want  me  to  go  it  was  evident 
•  they  were  not  planning  my  capture. 
Had  they  been  preparing,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  known.  All  the 
Macedonian  border  is  divided  into 
districts,  under  band  leaders,  and 
it  would  have  been  in  his  circuit  that 
my  hold-up  must  have  occurred.  He 
didn't  want  me  to  go  to  Rila,  and 
so  I  went. 

"Angelo,  my  driver,  started  early 
next  morning.  In  the  night  there 
had  been  a  row  in  the  inn  yard,  and 
he  seemed  eager  to  get  off. 

"'Haide?'  he  would  call,  when- 
ever I  prolonged  my  vineyard  rob- 
bings en  route.  'Haide !'  and  then  he 
would  point  to  his  silver  watch  and 
urge  on  the  horses. 

"What  lay  before  us  I  could  not 


suppose.  Angelo  was  such  a  kind, 
jolly  fellow  I  could  not  suspect  him 
to  be  in  league  with  the  enemy,  and 
yet  those  things  are  possible — in 
Bulgaria. 

"  'Angelo,  Rila — questa  ?'  I  would 
frequently  ask  him,  and  Angelo 
shook  his  head  'yes,'  which  is  with 
us  the  bobbing  for  'no,'  and  whipped 
up  his  horses  all  the  more.  That 
evening,  before  the  first  lengthening 
shadows  crept  down  upon  the  soft, 
tantalizingly  beautiful  Macedonian 
hills,  and  the  Christian  peasants  in 
the  wheat-fields  crossed  themselves 
to  the  Angelus,  rung  from  the  dome 
of  the  Greek  chapel  beyond,  Angelo 
stopped  again,  jubilantly  trium- 
phant, and  with  another  'Haide  is 
bogo,  ('Hurry  is  good),  bade  me 
dismount. 

"Evidently  we  had  outrun  some 
fearful  danger  on  that  lone  moun- 
tain road  in  Bulgaria. 

"How  I  went  on  next  day  to  the 
monastery  and  learned  from  the 
monk  who  had  been  at  Bansko  the 
true  secrets  of  the  American's  cap- 
tivity of  course  I  m(ay  not  tell  you. 
You  will  read  it,  in  due  time,  in  the 
Post  Script,  if  you  care  to,  but  un- 
til  then  that   is   my  secret. 

"But  now  for  my  evening  at  Rila 
village. 

"Rila  is  a  very  small  hamlet  nest- 
ling at  the  foot  of  the  Rila  range, 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Balkans. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  town  every 
house  was  deserted.  All  the  people 
were  at  the  church,  and  so,  true  to 
the  newspaper  instinct,  which  urges 
a  man  to  look  into  the  occasion  of 
every  crowd,  I  also  went  to  the 
chapel. 

"A  funeral  was  in  progress.  The 
rites  were,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  Bulgarian  service.  Down 
in  Bulgaria  at  a  funeral  each 
mourner  bears  a  lit  taper  and  has 
pinned  upon  his  arm  the  badge  of 
mourning,  a  white  napkin ;  and  so  I, 
too,  was  given  a  taper  and  napkin 
upon  entry.  I  lit  the  taper  from  a 
candle  burning  in  the  folded  hands 
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of  the  corpse,  as  I  saw  others  do, 
and  then  retreated  to  await  develop- 
ments. 

"The  mass  was  said,  the  pudding 
of  death,  from  which  every  spectator 
takes  a  spoonful,  and  all  of  us  off 
the  same  spoon,  was  eaten,  and  then 
came  the  leave-taking.     One  by  one 


breast  lay  an  icon,  a  cheap  wooden 
one.  All  about  the  open  coffin 
burned  wax  candles. 

"One  by  one  each  of  these  pious 
folk  came,  weeping,  to  the  corpse. 
They  placed  a  forefinger  on  either 
coin,  made  a  circuit  of  the  forehead 
with  the  money,  and  then,  after  plac- 


"A  church   In  Bulgaria." 

we  approached  the  corpse.  The 
woman  had  died  of- scarlet  fever  two 
days  before.  Her  face  still  bore 
scabs  of  the  terrible  disease.  On 
the  pallid  forehead  lay  two  sugar 
lumps  and  two  coins,  one  silver,  one 
copper.  About  the  neck  were  strewn 
sugar  lumps,  also,  and  flowers,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country.     On  the 


ing  the  icon  to  the  lips  of  the  dead 
— that  the  mute  mouth  might  still 
receive  the  sacred  touch — gave  the 
picture  a  kiss  of  peace  themselves, 
and  replaced  it  on  the  sunken 
breast. 

"The  scene  was  a  touching  one, 
and  yet  full  of  the  greatest  danger. 
The    gentleness    of   these   peasants, 
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as  they  kissed  the  lips  of  the 
corpse  with  the  picture  of  the  saint ; 
the  reverence  with  which  they  them- 
selves gave  the  kiss  to  the  image ; 
the  tears ;  the  gloom  of  the  little 
church ;  the  mountains  frowning  all 
around ;  the  weird  chant  of  the  Pope 
intoning  for  the  dead ;  the  breath 
of  hay  floating  in  from  the  road-side 
— it  made  'dust  to  dust'  exception- 
ally impressive.  But  the  chances  of 
contagion,  Elizabeth !  Only  think 
of  them !  Here  were  all  these  peas- 
ants actually  kissing  a  picture  fresh 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman  who  had 
died  of  scarlet  fever!  And  they  do 
the  same  with  every  corpse,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  have  caused  its  death. 

"After  the  burial,  I  remonstrated 
with  the  good  old  Pope  against  this 
barbarous  custom. 

"  'It  must  be,  Monsieur,'  he  said. 
'It  is  written  in  the  parish  book. 
Until    the    Patriarch's    gift   to    Rila 


may  be  discovered,  we  must  each 
kiss  the  icon,  and  that  must  press 
the  lips  of  all  our  dead.' 

"  'And  where  is  the  gift  you  speak 
of?' 

"  'That,  Monsieur,  is  the  mystery. 
We  know,  and  yet  we  cannot  secure 
it.  It  is  in  the  crypt,  but  the  War- 
den of  the  Treasure  is  not  yet  will- 
ing to  have  it  revealed.  No,  Mon- 
sieur, every  one  who  has  tried  has 
been  killed  by  the  Warden — 
stabbed,  Monsieur — and  we  brought 
out  only  the  corpse.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem that  has  vexed  our  parish  for 
centuries.  We  would  give  much  10 
know.  Many  of  our  people  have 
perished  in  trying  to  find  it,  and  yet 
we  must  not  go  at  it  otherwise.  That 
would  be  unfair  to  the  Warden. 
Some  day  the  church  will  crumble 
and  then  we  may  know ;  not  until 
then.' 

"Here   was   still   another   mystery 
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of  the  Balkans !  First  I  was  going 
to  find  where  an  American  woman's 
ransom  was  paid,  because  she  her- 
self will  not  tell.  Then  I  was  to 
hunt  a  monk  who  had  a  friend  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Turkish  woman,  who 
dropped  paper  wads  before  visiting 
newspaper  men  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  And  now,  my  curiosity 
excited,  I  would  ferret  out  the  mys- 
tery of  a  gift  which  was  buried  in 
a  church  crypt,  the  mysterious  War- 
den whereof  stabbed  every  would- 
be  visitor  to  the  place.  How  would 
that   suit  you?" 

The  eyes  of  the  Chicago  girl 
sparkled,  and  she  clutched  the  han- 
dles of  her  steamer  chair,  as  a  thrill 
of  excitement  and  of  half-frightened 
interest  swept  over  her. 

"Go  on  and  tell  me  what  you  did," 
she   replied,   excitedly. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  questioned  the 
Pope  narrowly.  It  seems  there  was 
a  little  serpentine  tunnel  leading 
down  from  behind  the  altar  to  un- 


known depths.  At  the  first  turn  a 
draught  ran  through  this  chute,  ex- 
tinguishing any  candle  the  village 
had  been  able  to  try  against  it.  In 
fact,  they  had  even  brought  a  lan- 
tern way  from  Sofia  once,  but  the 
man  who  held  it  couldn't  see  his 
way,  so  narrow  the  passage,  and  he, 
too,  was  stabbed  by  the  Warden. 
Since  then  folk  had  given  up  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  useless  to  send  more 
men  to  the  sacrifice. 

"I  asked  permission  to  try  my 
hand  at  this  death-dealing  agent, 
but  secured  it  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. 

"  'And  you  will  attend  me,  won't 
you?'  I  asked  the  kindly  Pope. 

"  'Ah,  Monsieur,  you  will  be  killed 
— I  know  it !  And  why  should  you 
die?  You  are  so  young!  You  are 
so  good !  You  have  a  mission  in 
life !  Somewhere  there  is  a  sweet, 
pretty  woman  you  will  marry  and 
make  happy '  " 

The  erirl  from  Chicaeo  looked  out 
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into    the    sea    aostractedly,    and    a 
sigh  escaped  her. 

"I  fear  I  am  boring  you,"  Rixler 
interrupted. 

"No,  no  !  Excuse  me — I  was  just 
thinking  a  moment.  Please  con- 
tinue. You  were  where  he  spoke  of 
your  being  young  and  good,  and — 
and  all  that!  Go  on;  I  can't  wait 
for   the    end!" 

So  Rixler  continued : 

"Well,  at  last  I  overcame  the  old 
priest's  scruples  in   my  behalf,  and 


"  'Do  they  go  in  head  first  or 
backwards?'  I  asked  the  priest. 

"  'Both  have  been  tried,  Mon- 
sieur, and  when  they  go  in  head 
first  they  take  candles,  but  the 
breath  of  the  Warden  blows  out  the 
flame,  and  we  hear  a  groan,  and 
then  that  is  all,  and  we  drag  out  the 
body — 'and  there  is  the  wound  of 
the  dagger.' 

"  'Why  don't  you  pull  up  the 
floor  or  dig  a  tunnel  from  outside?' 
(and  I  mentally  added,  'You  idiot !') 


'The  soft,  tantalizingly  beautiful  Macedonian  hills." 


he  let  me  have  my  way.  I  took  a 
look  at  the  passage  behind  the  altar. 
It  was  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
man's  body,  and  one  had  to  worm 
through  contortion-wise.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  Corkscrew  at 
Mammoth  Cave — dark,  inky  dark; 
the  stones  covered  with  the  dust  of 
time;  a  few  colorless  lichens  at  the 
mouth,  and  goodness  knows  what 
at  the  other  end.  Not  a  very  charm- 
ing prospect,  was  it? 


"  'No,  Monsieur ;  it  is  written  in 
the  old  vellum  that  it  must  be  so,  or 
the  parish  will  be  visited  with  de- 
struction.' ('What  of  the  destruc- 
tion the  contagion  is  doing?'  I  felt 
like  asking  him,  but  there  was  no 
use  irritating  the  kindly  old  soul  in 
the  heart  of  Bulgaria.)  'It  must  be 
that  the  gift  remains,  until  in  good 
time  the  church  doors  sink  or  the 
building  crumbles  by  storm  or 
earthquake.     This  year     it     is  five 
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centuries  old,  and  in  the  earthquake 
of  July  a  pillar  was  shattered,  so 
we  thought  the  time  of  fulfillment 
had  come,  and  we  prayed,  oh,  so 
hard,  Monsieur,  but  it  is  otherwise ! 
In  good  time,  Monsieur,  then  will 
come  relief  to  Rila.' 

"Evidently  they  wouldn't  let  me 
dig  through  the  floor  or  through 
the  walls  or  through  anything  but 
space.  So  I  resorted  to  a  mental 
examination  of  the  entry  and  then 
a  mental  examination  of  the  Pope, 


Under  our  feet  lay  the  noble  dead 
of  Rila;  in  the  church- yard  the 
moon  silvered  the  wooden  monu- 
ments of  the  commons.  The  trees 
whispered  secrets  of  the  grave,  and 
from  far  off  in  the  mountains  a 
night  breeze  came,  cold  and  biting 
through  the  open  door-way  of  the 
church. 

"Well,  don't  you  know,  Eliza- 
beth, all  the  poems  I'd  ever  read  of 
graveyards,  and  all  the  creepy  le- 
gends I'd  ever  heard  flew  in  quick 


"Willing  servants  of  the  faith." 

who  had  witnessed  the  fatal  de- 
scents. Finally  I  hit  upon  an  ex- 
pedient. I  had  the  village  carpenter 
cut  me  a  ball  of  soft  pine,  and  to 
this  we  attached  a  long  rope.  Then 
we  let  it  descend  into  the  vault. 

"It  was  night — we  were  conduct- 
ing our  experiment  on  the  quiet. 
All  Rila  slept;  the  church  was  silent 
as  a  tomb.  Our  only  light  was  my 
pocket  electric  and  the  candle  held 
in  the  trembling  hands  of  the  Pope. 


succession  across  my  brain?  First 
Sleepy  Hollow,  then  the  Alhambra 
stories,  then  the  White  Lady  of 
Potsdam,  and  then  I  went  off  into 
humming  the  'Owl  and  the  Moon/ 
and  'Moonlight  on  the  Wabash/  yet 
all  the  time  the  cold  chills  were 
chasing  up  and  down  my  spine  and 
out  over  my  back  generally.  Mean- 
while, step  by  step,  the  ball  de- 
scended the  pit.  Suddenly — it  was 
the  ninth   step   around   the   bend — 
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there  came  a  click,  and  as  instantly 
another. 

The  Pope  fell  upon  his  knees, 
trembling,  and  begged  the  mysteri- 
ous Warden  to  forgive  us  this 
crime,  and  me  to  desist  from  this 
means  of  search,  that  could  but 
bring  vengeance  on  my  head..  I 
quieted  him  finally,  and  then  drew 
out  the  ball.  It  was  as  I  expected — 
in  one  side  had  been  cut  a  deep 
gash,  as  by  a  Turkish  dagger,  and 
in  the  other  a  deeper  hole  revealed 
the  blow  of  some  ancient  weapon. 
I  had  purposely  jerked  the  ball  out 
rather  roughly,  in  the  hope  of  snap- 
ping the  blade  and  bearing  it  out, 
but  in  vain.  Where  were  the  mur- 
derous tools?  Of  course  the  Pope 
said  the  Warden  had  withdrawn 
them?" 

One  by  one  the  passengers  had 
been  retreating  to  their  cabins  and 
only  from  the  smoking  room  came 
the  sound  of  voices,  where  Boucher 
and  the  Doctor  and  the  ice-cream 
man  from  Atlantic  City  were  teach- 
ing an  Italian  baron  the  great 
American  game  of  whist.  The  waves 
sang  beneath  the  falling  of  the  prow 
and  the  moon  had  grown  rounder, 
throwing  shadows  that  formed  pic- 
tures more  and  more  ghostly  on  the 
promenade  deck.  So  the  girl  from 
Chicago  drew  up  closer  to  her 
companion,  gloating  in  that  sense  of 
half-scaredness  that  is  so  delightul 
to  youth. 

"I  would  try  once  more.  Again 
I  sent  the  ball  into  the  pit.  It 
snapped  and  I  let  it  stay.  Bidding 
the  priest  not  to  be  afraid  and  draw 
me  out  on  signal,  I  entered  the 
passage.  The  first  few  steps  were 
uninteresting;  stone  all  about  and 
a  fearful  draught  that  made  me 
thank  my  stars  I'd  brought  my 
electric,  for  no  candle  could  with- 
stand such  breeze.  Then  a  bend, 
and  an  opening  whence  one  looked 
up  to  the  sky,  and  fiery,  twinkling 
Jupiter  high  above.  This  was  the 
source  of  the  Warden's  breath,  and 
as  it  opened  into  the  dome-top,  none 


of  the  peasants  had  ever  suspected 
whence  it  came. 

"Again  I  turned,  or  rather  wig- 
gled on.  The  stones  felt  colder,  the 
dust  was  worse,  the  sense  of  suffo- 
cation was  almost  over-powering, 
and  yet  there  was  no  end.  My  light 
made  but  faint  headway  against  this 
gloom.  Would  there  be  no  bottom 
to  the  descent?  I  felt  a  cramp  in 
my  side,  and  my  heart  was  palpi- 
tating terribly.  What  if  the  old 
priest  failed  to  draw  me  out?  Could 
I  worm  my  way  backward  upstairs, 
through  this  crypt?  Was  I  ever 
again  to  see  the  blessed  light  of 
day?  Why  had  I  done  this?  I 
wouldn't  be  paid  for  it,  anyhow — 
at  least  not  more  than  the  regulation 
five  dollars  a  column  and  one  'plunk' 
each  for  pictures,  and  then  half  the 
editors  would  consider  the  feature 
a  'fake.'  So  my  thoughts  ran,  in 
lightning  succession,  in  that  dark 
hole  in  Bulgaria. 

"Then  I  came  to  the  ball,  or  rather 
the  top  of  my  head  bumped  against 
it.  I  stopped,  of  course.  I  lit  a 
match  I'd  kept  between  my  teeth 
for  the  occasion  by  scraping  it 
against  the  wall,  dog-fashion.  Yes, 
there  was  the  ball,  and  on  the  wall 
just  above  my  head,  in  old  Greek,  an 
inscription : 

"  'Pilgrim,  if  you  have  passed 
these  Jaws  of  Death  in  pursuit  of 
'  thy  Desire,  and  Still  have  the  Love 
of  thy  Fellows  Strong  Within  thee, 
Happiness  should  surely  be  thine. 
Despair  not.  Lift  but  the  Stone  on 
thy  Right  and  Move  that  which  Ap- 
peareth.  It  is  better  to  do  for 
Others  than  to  Receive  for  One- 
Self.' 

"That  was  the  secret  of  the  crypt 
of  Rila.  All  those  who  had  braved 
death  before  had  been  unable  to 
read.  All  had  been  willing  servants 
of  ambition,  going  down,  rejoicing, 
to  what  they  knew  might  be  certain 
death,  and,  heedless  of  the  legend 
pasted  here  on  the  wall,  had  trod  one 
step  more.  They  read  not  the  grace 
of  the  Warden,  who  took  intent  for 
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deed,  and  were  slain  by  the  "Guard" 
of  the  cell. 

"Of  course,  the  'mystery'  now 
became  simplicity  itself.  The  stone 
was  loosely  lain,  and  behind  it  a 
crank  released  a  heavy  spring.  This 
latter  connected  with  two  Turkish 
daggers  buried  in  the  wall,  and  also 
with  a  treadle  in  the  floor.  So  soon 
as  any  heavy  body  rested  on  this 
treadle  (as  it  must  in  its  descent), 
the  weight  released  the  spring  and 
caused  the  rapiers  to  dart  from 
either  side.  Then,  when  the  corpse 
was  drawn  out  from  above,  the  re- 
verse motion  set  the  treadle  back 
and  the  death-dealing  instruments 
returned  to  their  bloody  sheaths. 
And  that  was  the  safeguard  of  the 
Treasure  of  Rila ! 

"I  destroyed  the  spring,  assuring 
myself  that  it  could  harm  no  more, 
and,  still  pushing  the  ball  before  me 
cautiously,  crept  round  the  bend 
and  emerged  into  a  little  cell.  An 
icon  of  gold,  a  parchment  and  a 
ring  were  there  each  set  inside  a 
niche  of  the  rock.  That  was  all.  I 
placed  the  three  in  a  pouch  which 
I'd  brought  to  carry  the  treasure, 
gave  the  Pope  the  signal,  and  trium- 
phant but  dirty,  emerged  from  the 
cell. 

"That  same  night  we  transcribed 
the  parchment.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  ancient  paper,  but  well  pre- 
served after  five  centuries  in  this 
subterranean  library.  I  have  a  copy 
downstairs  in  my  steamer  trunk, 
but  the  substance  is  this : 

"At  the  time  the  church  was  built 
here  at  Rila,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
santinople  sent  the  parish  the  golden 
icon.  Fearing  that  the  Turks  might 
at  any  time  destroy  the  church — 
and  icon,  too,  in  the  process — the 
Pope  of  the  parish  had  the  crypt 
built  in  secret,  and  hid  the  relic 
therein.  Not  content  with  this  pre- 
caution, a  young  peasant  of  fhat 
village  constructed  the  treadle- 
rapier  arrangement  and  narrowed 
the  descent  to  the  pit,  so  that  one 
had   to   glide    (?)    over  the   original 


steps  to  get  in.     Then,  on  his  retir- 
ing he  set  the  spring. 

"Since  that  day,  centuries  past, 
the  treasure  of  Rila  has  been  safe. 
Legends  were  woven  about  the 
spot,  and  as  the  years  went  by,  the 
simple  peasant  folk  forgot  that  hu- 
man agency  had  built  the  safeguard. 
In  fact,  the  Pope  told  me  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  never  even  knew — 
so  that  the  relic  might  be  all  the 
safer.  No  one  ever  left  the  crypt 
alive,  through  the  centuries,  and 
superstitious  fear  kept  folk  more 
and  more  away,  so  that  the  treasure 
remained    inviolate. 

"Furthermore,  the  parchment 
went  on  to  say  that  the  treasure 
should  be  brought  to  the  light  of  day 
only  when  the  peasantry  might  live 
in  peace  throughout  the  land,  and 
as  the  old  Pope  felt  this  to-day  to  be 
the  case,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  seemed  proven.  And  the 
treasure  should  be  set  in  a  vacant 
spot,  which  would  then  exist  on  the 
table  behind  the  screen,  and  as  this 
is  a  poor  parish,  there  was  goodly 
vacant  space  on  the  altar.  And  'the 
ring  should  go  to  the  man  of  prow- 
ess who  recovered  the  treasure,  and 
should    make    him    happy    forever." 

Eight  bells  rang,  and  the  story- 
teller gathered  up  the  steamer-rugs 
for  the  night. 

"Then  you  have  the  ring?"  asked 
the  girl  from  Chicago. 

"Yes !  I  stopped  the  barbarous 
funeral  custom,  set  the  village  re- 
'joicing,  and  received  from  the 
Mayor  a  pass  to  the  Macedonian 
Committees  that  enabled  me  to  ex- 
plore the  entire,  disturbed  vilayets 
in  safety.  And  as  I  passed  through 
on  my  return  I  was  given  the  ring 
for  my  own." 

"And   has    it   made   you   happy?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  brought  me 
good  luck.  I  met  the  man  at  the 
Monastery  and  secured  a  most  in- 
teresting story.  Then  I  reached 
Belgrade  in  season  for  the  corona- 
tion— unexpectedly — and  Sarajevo 
in    time   to   witness   the   celebration 
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of  Franz  Josef's  birthday.  Only 
one  thing  about  the  ring.  I've  lost 
my  peace  of  mind !  What  can  this 
mean  inside  the  band — look — here — 
this  inscription  in  old  Bulgar: 

"  'The  way  to  happiness  eternal 
is  that  of  the  cheerful  doer  and 
giver !'  What  can  that  mean  in 
that  place?" 

The  girl  from  Chicago  rose  from 
her  chair  and  yawned  sympatheti- 
cally. There  is  a  yawn,  psychology 
teaches,  that  indicates  long  sup- 
pressed breathing  due  to  intense  in- 
terest. 

"Give  the  ring  to  her  whom  you 
would  have  by  your  side  unto  eter- 
nity, and  you  will  find  the  'eternal 
happiness'  of  the  prophecy — you 
goose,"  she  answered. 

The  man's  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
looked  out  on  the  tranquil  sea, 
where  the  first  ledge  of  haze  that 
marked  the  Azores  broke  the  clean- 
cut  horizon. 


"Elizabeth,   can   you   mean ?" 

he  stammered. 

The  girl  took  the  ring  from  the 
man's  hand  and  let  the  moonlight 
play  on  it  a  moment.  A  dolphin 
peeped  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  disappeared  at  once  into 
the  depths,  for  fear  he'd  spoil  it 
all. 

Then  she  put  it  on  her  own  dainty 
finger  and  gave  the  displaced  band 
of  filigree  from  Genoa  to  the  jour- 
nalist. 

"This  is  leap  year,  and  it's  bed- 
time, dear,"  she  murmured. 

The  good  ship  plowed  on  through 
the  moonlight,  and  the  night  in 
silence.  And  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  "fortune  and  eternal 
happiness"  awaited  two  of  her  pas- 
sengers— with  a  wedding  trip  back 
on  the  "Adel"  in  the  spring  time 
and  a  summer  to  be  spent  at  Dup- 
nitza. 


'Upper   stories   project  and   rise   to   ancient   gables. 


FAST     AND    LOOSE 


BY     MRS.     ROBERT     K.    EVANS 


ii  \/l  ANILA>  R  L,  July  25.- 
IVl  News  is  brought  by  cour- 
ier from  Sambalog,  Ca- 
vite  Province,  of  the  capture  by  in- 
surgents of  Lieutenant  Arthur  Bal- 
lister,  Company  E,  Blankth  Infan- 
try. Lieutenant  Ballister,  as  officer 
of  the  day,  was  visiting  his  outposts 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve  on  the  night  of  the  21st.  Pri- 
vate Thomas,  the  sentinel  on  Post 
No.  2,  informed  the  Lieutenant  that 
he  had  heard  suspicious  sounds  in 
the  direction  of  a  clump  of  bamboo 
which  the  officer  would  be  obliged 
to  skirt  in  order  to  reach  post  No. 
3.  He,  however,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  warning.  This  was  the  last 
seen  of  him.  The  alarm  was  given 
when  No.  2  was  relieved.  Scouting 
parties  are  searching  the  surround- 
ing country,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  missing  officer,  or  of 
hostiles." 

Thus  read  a  despatch  from  Manila 
to  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, which  was  immediately  given 
out  to  the  press.  Three  days  later 
it  was  supplemented  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Ballister  had  been  discovered  at  a 
point  nearly  a  mile  distant  from 
the  scene  of  his  disappearance, 
where  it  had  apparently  been 
dragged  after  death.  It  was  shock- 
ingly mutilated  by  bolos,  and  in 
advanced  state  of  decomposition, 
but  was  readily  recognized  by  means 
of  letters  found  in  the  pockets,  and 
a  small  silver  watch  which  he  wore 
on  a  leather  strap  on  his  wrist. 
Other  trinkets  of  some  value,  and 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
was  known  to  have  been  on  his  per- 
son, were  missing. 


This  tragedy  was  of  a  kind  so 
common  at  the  time — during  the 
first  year  of  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines — that  it  made 
but  little  impression  on  the  news- 
paper reading  public.  To  three 
houses,  however,  it  brought  conster- 
nation. The  father  of  the  young 
man,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  was  com- 
manding officer  of  one  of  the  largest 
military  posts  in  the  Middle  West. 
This  was  his  only  son,  and  he  had 
urged  the  boy  from  his  infancy  to 
follow  in  his  own  footsteps  as  a 
soldier.  The  mother  had  vainly  op- 
posed it,  and  had  not  refrained  from 
prophesying  some  such  end.  But 
now  she  lovingly  mingled  her  tears 
with  her  husband's,  and  uttered  no 
reproach. 

In  the  same  post  lived  the  girl 
who  had  expected  to  marry  him. 
Her  name  was  Effie  Langworthy, 
and  her  father  was  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of  Colonel  Ballister's  regiment. 
Effie  and  Arthur  had  known  one 
another  since  childhood,  and  indeed 
were  formally  betrothed  before  Ar- 
thur went  to  West  Point,  and  while 
Effie  was  a  leggy  young  person  in 
pig-tails.  The  engagement  had 
suffered  several  interruptions,  dur- 
ing which  the  affections  of  each  had 
been  transferred  to  other  objects; 
but  it  had  been  enthusiastically  re- 
newed, and  fresh  vows  exchanged 
when  the  young  soldier  came  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  parents  before  sail- 
ing for  the  Philippines.  Since  then, 
as  she  had  assured  him  by  every 
mail,  she  had  not  so  much  as  looked 
at  another  man,  but  had  spent  every 
leisure  moment  in  studying  Spanish. 
Possibly  some  of  these  letters  had 
helped    in    the    identification    of   his 
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body.  The  maiden  was  romantic, 
and  the  idea  was  not  unpleasing  to 
her  that  her  words  of  love  and  truth 
were  stained  with  his  heart's  blood. 
There  was  nothing  about  this,  how- 
ever, in  the  despatches. 

Of  course  she  wore  mourning. 
She  was  young  and  blonde,  and  it 
was  becoming.  It  was  only  the  em- 
phatic interference  of  a  particularly 
sensible  mother  which  so  regulated 
her  garb  that  it  was  not  actually  that 
of  a  widow.  As  it  was,  the  bereaved 
person  derived  considerable  conso- 
lation from  the  hang  of  a  crepe- 
edged  net  veil  which  depended  from 
the  back  of  her  hat,  and  she  tied 
large  bows  of  white  tulle  under  her. 
dear  little  chin. 

The  news  of  Lieutenant  Ballis- 
ters'  untimely  death  fell  heavily  into 
yet  another  house.  Adela  Edge- 
worth  had  been  one  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  girls  who  had  visited 
Fort  Leavenworth  during  the  win- 
ter before  the  Spanish  war,  and 
Mr.  Ballister  had  been  one  of  the 
young  officers  who  was  particularly 
active  in  making  her  visit  a  suc- 
cess. They  had  danced  and  walked 
and  driven  together,  and  on  her  last 
night  they  had  taken  the  part  of  lov- 
ers in  a  very  sentimental  play,  given 
for  charity  at  the  little  post  thea- 
tre. Miss  Edgeworth  returned  to 
her  home  in  Washington,  disposed 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  social 
side  of  the  service,  and  intimating 
to  her  friends  that  the  time  would 
not  be  long  before  she  should  be  as- 
sisting to  make  it  even  more  attrac- 
tive. 

The  uniform  of  woe  was  not  so 
favorable  to  Miss  Edgeworth  as  to 
Miss  Langworthy.  She  was  a 
good  many  years  older  than  her  un- 
conscious rival,  and  was  besides  ex- 
tremely dark  in  complexion.  But 
she  recklessly  sacrificed  the  becom- 
ing buffs  and  blues  of  her  gowns. 
She  spent  the  summer  months  in 
a  hotel  at  a  semi-fashionable  re- 
sort on  the  Maine  coast,  and  the 
young   girls   in   whose   amusements 


she  would  not  participate  whispered 
about  her  romantic  bereavement 
with  awe-struck  envy.  She  put  in 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  sitting  on 
the  rocks,  gazing  with  despairing 
eyes  at  the  horizon,  presumably  in 
the  direction  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  But  this  is  a  diversion 
which,  when  unshared,  soon  palls 
on  the  active-minded  and  active- 
limbed.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  both, 
and  she  was  not  sorry  when  the 
time  came  to  go  back  to  town. 

In  the  succeeding  January,  Effie's 
father  was  promoted  to  be  Colonel 
of  a  regiment  about  to  sail  for  the 
Philippines.  He  decided,  after  some 
hesitation,  to  allow  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  accompany  him.  About 
the  same  time,  Miss  Edgeworth  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  the  offi- 
cer's wife  at  whose  house  in  Leaven- 
worth she  had  first  known  Arthur 
Ballister.  This  lady's  husband 
was  now  stationed  in  Manila,  and 
she  kindly  desired  to  give  her  old 
school-mate  a  taste  of  life  in  the 
Orient.  As  her  husband  was  an  offi- 
cer of  some  rank  and  influence  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
he  had  very  little  trouble  in  arrang- 
ing for  Miss  Edgeworth's  passage 
on  the  same  transport  which  was  to 
convey  the  Langworthy  family  to 
Manila. 

As  they  were  to  sail  from  New 
York,  by  going  around  by  Suez,  this 
meant  a  voyage  of  something  like 
two  months,  and  involved  an  inter- 
est in  room-mates  which  was  in- 
evitably intense.  Miss  Edgeworth 
was  among  the  earliest  to  reach  the 
ship._  She  was  a  well-favored  young 
woman,  of  engaging  manners,  and 
the  transport  quartermaster  recon- 
sidered his  intention,  formed  when 
her  name  had  first  been  submitted 
to  him,  to  have  her  share  a  state- 
room near  the  galley  with  a  lady 
and  two  small  boys.  Instead,  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  assigned  to  a 
roomy,  four-berthed  cabin  on  the 
upper  deck,  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  to 
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be  transported.  Her  only  compan- 
ion would  be  the  Colonel's  daugh- 
ter. 

There  was  a  delay  of  some  days 
after  the  date  when  the  transport 
was  originally  ordered  to  sail, 
caused  in  part  by  the  unreadiness 
of  the  ship,  which  was  to  make  its 
first  voyage,  after  being  converted 
from  a  cattle-boat ;  and  also  by  the 
unpunctuality  of  the  regiment, 
which  had  been  detained  by  a  bliz- 
zard on  its  way  from  a  Western 
post. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  contrived  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  the  quartermaster,  who 
was  a  married  man  but  was  trying 
to  forget  it.  He  lent  her  his  per- 
sonal assistance,  as  well  as  the  skill 
of  the  carpenter,  the  engineer  and 
any  other  artisan  whom  she  fancied, 
to  help  her  in  converting  her  cabin 
into  a  befitting  bower  for  her  love- 
liness during  the  voyage.  A  set 
of  corner  shelves  had  been  adjusted, 
double  rows  of  brass  hooks  had  been 
screwed  in,  with  a  curtain  over  them 
to  protect  her  sable  garments.  All 
the  available  wall-spaces  were  cov- 
ered with  little  bags  and  pockets  of 
silk  or  cretonne,  offerings  from  the 
lady's  numerous  friends.  A  hang- 
ing book-case  was  filled  with  appro- 
priate light  literature — and  there 
were  seven  photographs  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Ballister.  They  ranged 
through  every  development  of  his 
military  career,  from  the  period 
when  he  was  a  cadet-officer  to  the 
time  when  he  figured,  much  be-gold- 
laced,  as  an  aide-de-camp.  He  was 
also  to  be  admired  in  khaki  and  a 
campaign  hat.  The  most  striking, 
however,  showed  the  charming  tab- 
leau which  had  'been  the  climax  of 
the  play  in  which  he  and  Miss 
Edgeworth  had  figured  so  success- 
fully. It  was  an  affectionate  tab- 
leau— so  much  so  that  some  elderly 
tongues  had  wagged  merrily  about 
it  when  it  was  presented  on  the  Fort 
Leavenworth  stage.  And  the  pho- 
tographer had  done  justice  to  it. 


The  quartermaster  duly  admired 
the  ensemble  of  the  cabin  when  she 
invited  him  to  inspect  it,  completed, 
but  remarked  tentatively  that  he 
did  not  see  where  Miss  Langworthy 
was  to  bestow  her  belongings. 

"Oh,  I've  arranged  all  that!"  air- 
ily explained  the  lady,  who  had  quite 
failed  to  appreciate  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  the  commanding 
officer's  family.  "I  am  going  to 
move  my  dresses  off  six  of  the  hooks 
— there  is  no  use  in  crowding  them 
before  she  comes — and  she  can  have 
that  bag  for  her  shoes,  and  this  one 
for  her  little  things,  you  know.  You 
see,  my  things  are  all  pink  and  green 
— my  friends  know  those  are  my 
favorite  colors — and  hers  will  prob- 
ably be  different.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  disturb  the  color  scheme,  so 
I'll  just  lend  her  some  of  mine" — 
indicating  several  beflowered  recep- 
tacles which  looked  to  the  quarter- 
master inadequate — "and  I  can 
make  room  on  the  shelf  here  for 
her  toilet  things — if  she  hasn't  too 
many." 

"And  how  about  her  photo- 
graphs?" asked  the  quartermaster, 
with  a  smile  that  comprehended 
the  gallery.  He  had  not  known  Mr. 
Ballister,  and  naturally  did  not  rec- 
ognize him.  She  uttered  a  large 
and   unmistakable   sigh. 

"Surely,  she  will  not  begrudge  me 
those  when  she  knows — and  I  must 
tell  her."  And  she  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  quartermaster, 
who  was  properly  sympathetic.  He 
chanced  to  repeat  the  sad  tale  that 
evening  to  an  officer  just  returning 
from  leave,  who  had  arrived  in  ad- 
vance of  his  regiment. 

"But  Ballister  was  engaged  to 
Effie  Langworthy !"  he  exclaimed. 
The  quartermaster  laughed  long  and 
loud. 

"Lord ! — and  they  are  to  have  the 
same  state-room — and  I  did  it!" 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  you,"  re- 
marked the  other.  "Is  it  too  late 
to  change?" 

"Oh,  yes ;  Miss  Edgeworth  is  all 
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settled,  and  I  couldn't  put  the  Col- 
onel's daughter  in  a  lower  cabin, 
with  two  other  women  or  a  gang 
of  kids.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline, 
and  that's  all  there  is  left.  What 
manner  of  girl  is  Miss  Langwor- 
thy?" 

"Very  pretty  girl,"  answered  his 
friend,  mentioning  the  most  import- 
ant item  first.  "But  she's  the  .com- 
manding officer's  daughter  all  right ! 
I  shouldn't  like  to  be  in  her  room- 
mate's shoes  if  she's  going  to  set 
up  any  rivalry." 

"You  don't  know  the  other  one," 
rejoined  the  quartermaster  with 
something  like  a  chuckle. 

To  be  detained  for  nearly  three 
days  by  a  snow  storm  when  on  the 
way  to  board  a  transport  presum- 
ably straining  at  the  leash,  is  not 
calculated  to  have  a  happy  effect  on 
the  temper  of  a  soldier  whose  pride 
is  punctuality.  Colonel  Langwor- 
thy  reached  New  York  with  his  con- 
siderably ruffled ;  a  state  which  re- 
acted on  the  nerves  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  when  he  refused  to  allow 
them  to  linger  at  a  hotel  for  recu- 
peration and  re-packing,  and  bun- 
dled them  at  once  aboard,  though 
it  was  almost  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
They  were  to  sail  at  day-break. 

All  the  passengers  assembled  in 
the  saloon  for  supper  before  those 
who  were  newly  arrived  should  be 
introduced  to  their  several  cabins. 
The  quartermaster  felt  that  it  would 
be  well  that  they  should  be  soothed 
by  food  and  drink.  He  had  done  his 
prayerful  best  in  making  the  assign- 
ments, but  he  was  quite  sure  that 
his  justice  would  be  generally  ques- 
tioned. Before  supper,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  renewed  a  previous  slight 
acquaintance  with  a  lady  who  had 
consented  to  a  very  sweetly  written 
request  that  she  should  be  her  chap- 
eron during  the  voyage,  and  of  her 
she  asked  to  be  introduced  to  Miss 
Langworthy.  She  slipped  into  a 
place  beside  that  young  woman  at 
the    table.      Miss    Langworthy   was 


not  at  her  amiable  best,  and  was 
indisposed  to  forget  that  she  was 
her  father's  daughter. 

"I've  been  so  anxious  to  know 
you !"  purred  Miss  Edgeworth. 
"Hjave  you  heard  that  we  are  to  be 
room-mates?  There  are  so  few  girls 
on  board  that  Captain  Reddick" — 
mentioning  the  quartermaster — 
"thought  we  should  enjoy  being  to- 
gether." 

"Very  nice,  I'm  sure,"  returned 
the  princess,  languidly.  And  then, 
turning  to  her  father,  on  whose  left 
hand  she  was  sitting,  she  said,  in  a 
scarcely  lowered  tone,  "Papa,  didn't 
you  say  I  was  to  have  a  room  to 
myself?"  The  Colonel  was  in  a  mar- 
tinetish  mood,  and  inclined  to  ex- 
tend his  ideas  of  discipline  over  his 
nearest  and  dearest. 

"I  don't  think  I  said  anything 
about  it.  That's  not  in  my  prov- 
ince. I  only  told  Captain  Reddick 
that  I  wanted  no  favor  shown  to  my 
family.  I  believe  your  mother  asked 
him  to  put  you  near  us,  but " 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!"  interrupted  his 
daughter.  She  knew  that  he  was 
liable  to  continue  by  informing  her 
that  she  and  the  other  women  were 
nothing  but  camp  followers,  only 
going  along  on  sufference,  with  no 
real  claims  to  consideration — and 
more  to  the  same  effect,  which  she 
was  tired  of  hearing.  So  she  turned 
to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  said  more 
amiably,  but  still  with  a  rather  royal 
air: 

"I  am  sure  we  will  get  along  very 
nicely.  I  hope  the  room  is  a  good 
one." 

"Oh,  yes — quite  one  of  the  best. 
And  it  is  next  to  the  Colonel's.  I 
hope  you  will  like  the  way  I  have 
arranged  it.  I  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  two  days  getting  it  ready  for 
us — with  Captain  Reddick's  aid," 
she  added,  with  a  pleasant  nod  to 
that  gentleman,  who  was  just  across 
the  table  from  them,  listening  to 
the  conversation  with  an  anxious 
eye  fixed  on  Miss  Langworthy. 

"I  trust  that  our  ideas  of  deco- 
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ration  and  convenience  will  coin- 
cide," remarked  Miss  Langworthy, 
with  a  hint  of  menace  in  her  tone. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  still  in  the 
saloon  with  her  new  chaperon  when 
her  room-mate  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  their  joint  quarters.  Cap- 
tain Reddick  having,  with  nervous 
volubility,  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages of  the  room  as  to  situation  and 
having  fatuously  spoken  with  con- 
siderable warmth  of  the  personal 
charms  and  unexceptionable  connec- 
tions of  Miss  Edgeworth,  threw 
open  the  door  of  Cabin  9  and  beat 
a  discreet  retreat. 

The  electric  light  was  blazing 
high,  and  the  first  object  upon  which 
her  eyes  fell  was  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  her  dead  lover  holding 
in  a  close  embrace  the  charming  fig- 
ure of  her  room-mate,  well  displayed 
by  a  very  low-cut  gown.  Her  pic- 
tured face  was  raised  to  the  bent  one 
of  the  gentleman,  and  the  beholder 
could  be  in  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
camera  had  delayed  two  seconds 
longer,  it  would  have  recorded  a 
kiss. 

Effie  gasped  and  sank  down  on  a 
pile  of  her  own  small  luggage,  which 
had  been  dumped  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  photograph  was  an 
excellent  likeness,  but  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
original,  proofs  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  Arthur  was  there  in 
every  costume  and  pose.  Duplicates 
of  some  of  these  pictures  were 
among  some  of  her  own  most  cher- 
ished belongings,  swathed  in  tissue 
paper,  between  violet  sachets,  ac- 
companied with  pressed  flowers  and 
tied  with  blue  ribbons.  And,  still 
worse,  there  were  others  here  be- 
fore her  offended  eyes  which  she 
had  never  seen.  She  did  not  look 
more  closely  at  the  pictures.  It  was 
unnecessary,  and  might  besides  re- 
veal signatures  and  inscriptions 
which  she  dared  not  imagine.  She 
remained  in  stunned  inaction  for 
some  minutes,  until  she  heard  Miss 
Edgeworth's      voice       approaching. 


Then  she  rose,  with  the  intention  of 
confronting  her,  standing.  But  be- 
fore the  decisive  moment  came,  her 
courage  evaporated.  She  opened 
the  door  of  her  mother's  cabin  and 
slipped  in,  closing  it  behind  her. 

The  Colonel  was  on  the  lower 
deck  making  things  pleasant  for  the 
officer  of  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
worthy  was  busy  in  arranging  his 
belongings  and  hers  about  the 
roomy  cabin.  Her  daughter  burst 
in  upon  her  with  cyclonic  energy. 

"Mamma,  that  awful  girl !"  she 
gasped.  Mrs.  Langworthy  paused 
in  the  act  of  nicely  adjusting  a  shoe 
bag,  and  faced  her  daughter. 

"I  hope,  Effie,  that  you  are  not 
going  to  begin  quarreling  with  your 
room-mate  the  first  night !  If  you 
are  not  nice,  your  father  declares  he 
will  put  us  ashore  at  Gibraltar." 

"I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  he  would 
put  me  ashore  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean  than  stay  in  the  room  with 
that — that  beast !"  Her  mother  did 
not  stop  to  point  out  the  idiocy  of 
her  remark. 

"What  has  she  done,  dear?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  mamma,  she  has  our  state- 
room filled  with  pictures  of  Arthur." 
Mrs.  Langworthy  dropped  the  shoe 
bag  on  the  floor  and  sat  down. 

"Of  Arthur?"  she  repeated,  feel- 
ing a  little  shocked  for  the  moment. 
"But  I  suppose  she  knew  him.  Real- 
ly, you  know,  Effie,  lots  of  people 
did  know  dear  Arthur." 

"But  he's  hugging  her  in  one  of 
them !"  she  added. 

"Oh,  Effie!"  gasped  her  mother. 
And  then,  after  a  moments'  pause, 
"But  that  must  have  been  in  fun." 

"Fun!"  sniffed  Effie. 

"I  mean,  people  don't  get  photo- 
graphed when  they're  really  hug- 
ging," sensibly  explained  Mrs. 
Langworthy.  "A  horrid  word, 
dear." 

"Oh,  you  can  call  it  embracing, 
or  anything  you  please,  but  that's 
what  they  are  doing." 

"Have  you  asked  her — what's  her 
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name? —  Edgeworth?  —  anything 
about  it?' 

"I  haven't  spoken  to  the  pig  since. 
I  ran  in  here  when  I  heard  her  com- 
ing. I  am  not  going  back  to  that 
room." 

"My  dear  child,  you  must!  There 
is  no  other  place  for  you,  and  your 
father  said  he  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances interfere  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  quartermaster. 
And  it  is  getting  late."  Miss  Edge- 
worth  could  be  heard  moving  about 
in  the  next  room.  "Come,  Effie — 
your  father  will  be  up  directly.  You 
had  better  get  it  over.  I'll  go  in 
with  you  if  you  like."  But  Effie 
rose,  feeling  that  she  was  receiving 
but  temperate  sympathy. 

"Thank  you,  mamma — I  shall  face 
her  alone." 

"All  right,  dear.  But  don't  make 
a  goose  Of  yourself — and  remember, 
if  you  give  us  any  trouble,  your 
father  will  leave  us  both  at  Gibral- 
tar. And.  after  all,  you  know,  dear 
Arthur  is'  dead." 

Effie  had  opened  the  door  and 
scarcely  heard  these  eminently  rea- 
sonable last  words.  She  stepped 
across  the  deck,  and  looked  at  the 
lights  on  the  dock  and  in  the  city, 
and  entertaine'd  a  moment's  mad 
thought  of  running  away.  And  then 
she  turned  back,  and  tapped  at  the 
door  of  No.  9,  opening  it  immedi- 
ately after. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  seated  on 
the  sofa  bed,  with  a  book  of  devo- 
tions in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
a  purple  velvet  photograph  case, 
which  she  closed  with  ostentatious 
haste.  She  looked  up  and  achieved 
a  melancholy  smile. 

"I  was  waiting  to  undress  until 
you  should  come,  so  that  I  could 
show  you  about  first.  It  is  cold. 
The  steam'  heat  is  not  working  very 
well,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
the  little  radiator  under  the  win- 
dow, and  speaking  with  the  manner 
of  an  apologetic  hostess. 

"You  are  too  kind,"  answered  Ef- 
fie,  with   what   would   have   been   a 


snort  in  a  woman  whose  appearance 
was  less  suggestive  of  a  dandelion 
puff.  She  leaned  against  the  closed 
door,  and  allowed  her  eyes  to  wan- 
der about  the  gallery  of  Arthurs. 

"May  I  ask  whose  picture  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the — ah — 
decorations  ?"  Miss  Edgeworth 
looked  down  and  fingered  the  edges 
of  her  book.  After  a  few  moments 
of  silence  she  raised  her  eyes,  which 
were  sweetly  suffused. 

"It  is  Lieutenant  Ballister.  We 
were  to  have  been  married.  He  is 
dead." 

For  the  first  time  Effie  observed 
the  other's  mourning  garb  and  con- 
nected it  with  her  own  loss.  She 
continued  to  look  at  her  for  a  little 
space,  burrowing  her  regard  in  the 
crepe  folds  which  trimmed  the 
other's  skirt,  and  almost  withering 
it  with  the  white  tarletan  of  the 
widow-like   cuffs. 

"I  see,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly. 
"But  really,  I  must  trouble  you  to 
take  these  pictures  down — espec- 
ially that  one,"  indicating  the  objec- 
tionable group  of  two.  "There  must 
be  some  mistake,  you  know,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  engaged  to  Mr. 
Ballister." 

Adela  rose. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Lang- 
worthy?  Do  you  imply  that  I  am 
not  telling  the  truth?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all !  Doubtless  you 
believe  what  you  say.  Dear  Ar- 
thur's manner  was  misleading.  You 
see,  I  have  known  him  since  he  was 
in  short  trousers,  and  I  in  short 
skirts.  We  were  engaged  before 
he  went  to  West  Point."  This  was 
true,  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  mention  the  breach  in  the  betro- 
thal which  had  covered  a  consider- 
able period.  "As  you  see,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  am  wearing  mourning  for 
him — with  my  parents'  consent." 

Effie's  manner  was  reaching 
heights  of  dignity  which  would  have 
amazed  her  mother.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  stood  facing  her,  and  holding 
the  book  of  devotions  and  the  pho- 
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tograph  case  behind  her.  She  was 
unbecomingly  flushed,  and  her 
glance  fastened  on  a  silver-backed 
hand-glass  as  on  a  potential  weapon. 

"Probably  you  were  engaged  to 
him  before  he  went  to  West  Point. 
That  was  at  a  rather  remote  time. 
I  never  heard  him  soeak  of  you — 
but  then  I  never  exacted  any  con- 
fessions from  him.  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly engaged  to  me  when  he  went 
to  the  Philippines,  and  I  will  allow 
no  one  to  deny  it.  Why,  I  have  his 
letters  to  me  as  his  fiancee.  I  will 
show  them  to  you !"  This  was  a 
bluff.  Ballister  had  never  volun- 
tarily written  to  her,  and  the  an- 
swers which  politeness  forced  him 
to  send  to  her  numerous  effusions 
were  not  in  any  sense  compromis- 
ing. He  had  not  been  very  handy 
with  his  pen. 

"Oh,  pray  don't,"  said  Efhe.  "I 
am  quite  familiar  with  Arthur's 
style.  And  I  have  the  advantage  of 
you  in  having  received  a  great  many 
of  his  confessions.  Some  of  them 
were        quite — well — piquant.  I 

know  your  name  very  well." 

This  bold  untruth  was  her  retort 
to  the  letter  bluff,  and  it  found  its 
way  home.  In  the  last  few  minutes 
Miss  Langworthy  had  decided  that 
the  best  means  of  revenge  for  the 
aspirations  of  her  rival  lay  in  shar- 
ing her  room  during  the  voyage. 
With  a  cool  head,  much  might  be 
done  in  two  months,  or  even  less. 
But  the  photographs  could  not  be 
allowed  to  look  down  on  their  dif- 
ferences. Certainly,  up  to  now,  Ef- 
fie  had  the  best  of  it,  and  her  seren- 
ity was  augmented  by  the  sound  of 
the  Colonel's  voice,  which  could 
plainly  be  heard  through  the  parti- 
tion. The  commanding  officer  was 
speaking,  and  he  was  hers. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  insist,  Miss 
Edgeworth,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "but 
I  don't  think  I  can  sleep  with  Ar- 
thur's photographs  about  in  this — 
this  bold  way.  Take  them  down, 
please."  The  Colonel's  voice  uttered 
an  audible  damn,  which   seemed  to 


point  her  request.  Adela  determined 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

"Oh,  very  well,  if  they  are  painful 
to  you,"  she  said.  "I  can  quite  im- 
agine that  they  might  be  under  the 
circumstances,"  she  added,  setting 
about  removing  the  pictures,  framed 
variously  in  silk,  in  embroidery,  in 
leather,  in  linen,  in  brocade.  Miss 
Langworthy  in  the  meantime  de- 
tached herself,  and  began  distribut- 
ing the  contents  of  her  dressing  bag 
and  her  steamer  trunk.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  toilet  articles  were  swept 
into  one  corner  of  the  space  allotted 
for  such  things,  which  was  promptly 
overflowed  with  Miss  Langworthy's 
more  imposing  ones. 

"May  I?"  she  said  sweetly,  as  she 
removed  Miss  Edgeworth's  useful 
gray  eiderdown  wrapper  from  a 
hook  and  hung  it  over  the  diapha- 
nous folds  of  that  lady's  best  frock, 
replacing  it  with  a  dressing  gown 
of  pale  flowered  silk  and  lace,  which 
had  been  the  first  item  purchased  for 
a  prospective  trousseau.  She  had 
put  it  in  her  steamer  trunk  with  . 
view  to  its  use  only  in  case  of  some- 
interesting  illness — not  sea-sickness. 
But  now  it  must  play  its  part  in 
the  confusion  of  her  enemy.  The 
only  pictures  she  set  up  was  a  large 
one  of  the  Colonel,  wearing  full- 
dress  uniform,  and  a  very  martial 
air.  Its  presence  seemed  to  lend  a 
reflected  rank  to  his  daughter.  She 
made  a  feint  of  consulting  the  other 
occupant  of  the  room  while  dispos- 
ing her  own  numerous  bags,  brack- 
ets and  pockets,  but  the  end  was  a 
complete  metamorphosis.  Pink  and 
green  no  longer  prevailed.  And 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  Miss  Lang- 
worthy buttoned  her  very  best  night 
gown  over  her  pretty  white  shoul- 
ders, it  was  with  the  assurance  that 
the  enemy  was  routed,  horse,  foot 
and   dragoons. 

The  ship  had  scarcely  pulled  out 
of  the  dock  the  next  morning  before 
all  of  its  passengers  were  aware  of 
the  state  of  affairs  between  the  two 
occupants   of   No.   9.     The   greater 
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number  promptly  took  sides,  and 
it  must  be  said  that,  initially  at  least 
Miss  Langworthy's  admirers  were 
the  more  numerous.  Most  of  them 
had  known  of  her  engagement,  and 
only  Mrs.  Linwood,  who  was  chap- 
eroning Miss  Edgeworth,  was  aware 
that  there  had  been  even  a  flirta- 
tion between  her  charge  and  Arthur 
Ballister.  The  ennui  of  the  long 
voyage  was  interrupted  from  time 
to  time  by  rumors  of  passages  at 
arms  between  the  two  rivals.  They 
were  avowedly  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  after  the  second  day  out 
called  each  other  respectively  Adela 
and  Erne.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  information  was  in  circula- 
tion that  Miss  Edgeworth  wore  a 
switch,  and  availed  herself  of  other 
meretricious  aids  to  beauty;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Miss  Lang- 
worthy  pulled  in  her  waist  to  a  de- 
gree which  threatened  her  health 
and  complexion,  and  that  she  used 
her  position  as  the  commanding  offi- 
cer's daughter  to  commit  many  acts 
of  sheer  tyranny. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  were 
■signs  that  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Ballister  was  paling.  It 
'had,  indeed,  received  something  of 
an  extinguisher  on  the  night  when 
the  candidates  for  the  honor  of 
mourning  him  had  first  advanced 
their  respective  claims.  Neither 
could  prove  even  to  herself  that  the 
other  was  without  rights  in  the 
case.  By  the  time  they  had  left 
Gibraltar,  Miss  Edgeworth  had 
ceased  from  her  interesting  pose  of 
gazing  for  hours  daily  at  the  horizon 
line,  and  was  occupying  herself 
more  profitably  in  looking  into  the 
eyes  of  Captain  Merton,  the  adju- 
tant, who,  Besides  being  a  person- 
able young  widower,  was  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  influence  on  af- 
fairs generally  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Colonel  himself. 

When  they  reached  Valetta,  Miss 
Langworthy  also  had  put  sorrow 
behind  her  sufficiently  to  show  much 
interest  in  investigating  the  historic 


relics  of  the  Island  of  Malta  in  the 
devoted  society  of  Lieutenant  Bel- 
ford,  who  had  once  briefly  filled 
the  throne  of  her  affections,  during 
an  inter-regnum  of  Arthur.  By  the 
time  they  reached  Ceylon  Miss 
Langworthy  had  laid  aside  her  black 
gowns  and  appeared  in  white,  only 
modified  by  black  sashes  and  neck- 
ribbons.  Miss  Edgeworth  uttered 
a  sigh  when  she  looked  at  her  on 
the  first  morning  of  this  change, 
and  did  what  she  could  to  make  her 
own  costume  more  weedy.  Not 
many  days  later,  however,  her  dress 
also  underwent  a  modification  at 
the  suggestion,  she  intimated,  of 
Captain  Merton.  About  that  time 
Erne's  black  ribbons  were  replaced 
by  white  ones;  and  after  a  little  ex- 
cursion of  a  couple  of  days  up  into 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  during 
which  Mrs.  Langworthy  was  de- 
tained by  illness  in  Colombo,  and 
her  daughter  was  accompanied  by  a 
kind  and  lax  young  chaperon,  who 
never  interfered  with  her  tete-a-tete 
with  Mr.  Belford,  that  young  lady 
boldly  appeared  at  dinner  one  even- 
ing in   a   shameless   blue   sash. 

At  Singapore,  there  was  much 
news  awaiting  them.  There  had 
been  an  important  fight  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  which  one  of  our  most 
valuable  officers  had  been  killed,  to- 
gether with  many  other  Americans 
of  lesser  official  consequence,  with- 
out the  insurgent  cause  suffering 
serious  damage.  Some  Customs 
House  officials  were  in  consultation 
with  the  Colonel,  and  the  newspap- 
ers and  despatches  were  fluttering, 
when  Mrs.  Langworthy  approached 
her  daughter,  who  was  waiting  with 
Mr.  Belford,  for  the  steam  launch 
to  be  lowered  to  take  them  ashore. 

"Come  into  my  room,  Effie.  I 
want  to  talk  a  little  with  you  be- 
fore we  go  ashore."  The  girl  looked 
at  her  in  some  surprise. 

"Please  don't  ask  me  to  take  a 
wrap,  mamma,  on  this  scorching 
morning,"  she  said,  as  she  followed 
her  mother.     The  latter  closed  the 
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door,  and  pulled  Effie  down  beside 
her  on  the  sofa. 

"My  dear,  I  have  something  to 
tell  you,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  mamma,  has  papa  been  made 
a  General?"     The  mother  laughed. 

"No,  dear — jsomething  that  will 
please  you  even  better  than  that!" 

"What  is  it,  mamma?  Tell  me, 
please,  quickly." 

"Arthur  is  living." 

And  then  she  proceeded  to  repeat 
to  her  daughter  such  details  as  were 
known  in  Singapore.  The  body 
which  had  been  identified  as  that 
of  Arthur  Ballister  was  in  reality 
the  corpse  of  a  soldier  who  had  wan- 
dered from  camp  and  been  killed 
by  insurgents  several  days  before 
Ballister's  disappearance.  The  de- 
ception had  been  cleverly  contrived 
by  the  officer's  captors  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  search  for 
him  if  he  were  known  to  be  living. 
They  had  placed  on  the  body  Bal- 
lister's personal  papers,  and  his 
valueless  watch,  and  their  intention 
was  to  hold  their  prisoner  for  a 
ransom,  or  to  obtain  from  him  un- 
der torture  information  of  the 
American  plans  and  intentions  to- 
wards them.  He  endured  months  of 
captivity,  and  finally  escaped,  find- 
ing his  way,  after  incredible  hard- 
ships and  suffering,  to  a  camp  of 
our  soldiers.  When  sufficiently  re- 
covered, he  had  been  sent  to  Man- 
ila, and  from  there  had  gone  to 
Japan  on  sick  leave. 

"Kiss  me,  darling — I'm  so  happy 
for  you,"  said  her  mother,  who  had 
always  entertained  a  maternal 
weakness  for  Ballister.  Darling 
kissed  her,  but  seemed  somewhat 
awed  by  her  recovered  happiness. 
When  she  left  her  mother's  cabin 
she  met  Mr.  Belford,  to  whom  also 
the  news  had  just  been  communi- 
cated. He  looked  very  sober  and  a 
little  pale. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
Miss  Langworthy,"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand.  He  had  been  calling  her 
Effie   of   late. 


"Thank  you,  Mr.  Belford.  I  won- 
der," she  added  rather  hysterically, 
and  nodding  in  the  direction  of  a 
group  of  which  Miss  Edgeworth 
was  the  center,  "I  wonder  if  they 
are  congratulating  her,  too !" 

The  two  young  women  did  not 
meet  that  morning  until  they  found 
themselves  seated  opposite  to  one 
another  at  luncheon  at  a  particu- 
larly charming  hotel  in  Singapore. 
Miss  Edgeworth  wore  a  white  shirt 
waist  with  a  scarlet  cravat,  which 
she  had  ^borrowed  from  Mrs.  Lin- 
wood,  and  was  loudly  proclaiming 
her  recovered  joy.  Captain  Mer- 
ton  sat  afar  off,  and  talked  much 
and  exclusively  of  the  aspect  of  the 
military  affairs   in   the   Philippines. 

After  leaving  Singapore,  the  hat- 
chet, which  for  several  weeks  had 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  between 
Miss  Langworthy  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  proved  to  have  been  but  shal- 
lowly  interred.  It  was  resurrected! 
and  sharpened,  and  Number  9  was- 
the  scene  of  considerable  acrimoni- 
ous intercourse.  The  name  of  Ar- 
thur Ballister  was  never  directly 
mentioned  between  them,  but  each 
assumed  to  be  making  joyous  pre- 
paration for  an  understood  end.  Cap- 
tain Merton  spent  most  of  his  time 
closeted  with  the  Colonel,  in  the 
discussion  of  regimental  affairs, 
preparatory  to  their  arrival  at  Man- 
ila, or  muddling  with  paper  in  the 
adjutant's  office.  Mr.  Belford  and 
Effie  continued  to  pass  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  days  together, 
but  their  intercourse  seemed  to  be 
marked  by  long  silences,  and  the 
gentleman  sighed  a  good  deal.  They 
had  heard  at  Singapore  of  a  state 
of  affairs  at  Manila  so  unsettled  that 
there  was  much  doubt  whether  the 
women  would  be  allowed  to  land; 
so  many  of  them,  notably  Miss 
Edgeworth,  busied  themselves  in 
making  plans  for  a  flight  to  Japan. 

The  transport  cast  anchor  in  Man- 
ila Bay  quite  early  on  a  hot  March 
morning.  She  was  promptly  board- 
ed by  customs  and  quarantine  offi- 
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cers,  and  by  numerous  friends  of 
the  arriving  passengers.  Colonel 
Langworthy,  who  was  always  fear- 
ful of  having  his  family  participate 
in  anything  official,  decreed  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  back- 
ground until  he  should  be  ready  to 
communicate  anything  of  interest 
which  he  might  learn.  Mirs.  Lang- 
worthy,  who  was  not  as  a  rule 
curious,  and  who  intended  to  stop 
in  Manila  whether  she  was  forbid- 
den or  no,  occupied  herself  in  her 
cabin  making  ready  to  land.  Erne, 
alone,  hung  rather  disconsolately 
over  the  rail,  and  gazed  at  the  roofs 
•of  Manila.  She  was  beginning  to 
wonder  impatiently  what  was  to  be 
her  fate,  when  Mr.  Belford,  detach- 
ing himself  from  the  crowd  for- 
ward, where  news  was  being  noisily 
given  and  received,  approached  her 
with  a  brisk  step. 

"Lots  of  news,"  he  exclaimed 
cheerfully. 

"You  look  as  if  it  were  very  good 
news,"  she  answered. 

"Oh,  good  enough.  The  regiment 
is  to  stop  only  to-night  in  Manila, 

"You  call  that  good !  You  are 
easily  pleased." 

"Oh,  there  are  other  things!"  he 
said,   with   a   beaming  countenance. 

"Well,  what  are  they?  You  look 
like  the  cat  that  has  eaten  the 
canary!"  she  added,  rather  rudely. 
He  pulled  a  straight  face,  and  hesi- 
tated for  a  few  moments. 

"The  air  of  the  Philippines  seems 
to  play  the  deuce  with  the  affec- 
tions," he  remarked  at  last. 

"That  sounds  Delphic,  but  what 
do  you  mean,  for  instance?" 

"Well,  for  instance — the  fact  is. 
Effie,  Ballister  is  married,"  he  blur- 
ted out  at  last,  allowing  a  gratified 
grin  to  illuminate  his  features. 

Effie  received  this  startling  intel- 
ligence with  no  demonstration  be- 
yond a  quickly  indrawn  breath ;  but 
her  mind  ranged  over  a  considerable 
field  in  the  ensuing  silence. 

"Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
horrid    Edgeworth    girl      told      the 


truth,"   was   her   first  remark. 

"Oh,  I  hardly  think  so!"  protest- 
ed Mr.  Belford,  who  discerned  that 
to  agree  with  her  would  not  com- 
mend him  to  Miss  Langworthy.  And 
then  that  young  woman  sat  down  in 
a  chair  and  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"Isn't  it  a  mercy,"  she  said,  when 
she  had  recovered  her  gravity  suffi- 
ciently to  speak,  "that  I  did  not 
arrive  in  Manila  in  weeds !  You 
remember  I  had  advanced  into  blue 
ribbons  even  before  I  knew  he  was 
alive.  And  to  think  that  I  cried 
bitterly  when  mamma  insisted  on 
bringing  along  all  my  pretty  colored 
summer  frocks.  I  swore  I  would 
never  wear  them.  And  dear  Adela," 
she  added,  breaking  into  laughter 
again,  "her  trunk  is  filled  with  inky 
garments.  I  think  black  grenadine 
is  her  most  joyful  fabric.  I  think 
Adela  had  better  go  to  Japan — 
— China — Borneo — any  old  place 
rather  than   Manila !" 

"Well,  as  for  Japan,"  remarked 
Belford,  "Ballister  is  still  there — 
honeymooning   and    recuperating." 

"By  the  way,  who  is  she — my  suc- 
cessful rival?"  asked  Effie. 

"From  what  I  gather  from  those 
fellows,"  nodding  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  deck,  "she  was  a  kind  of 
a  filibustering  widow,  out  in  search 
of  adventure." 

"Nothing  very  bad,  I  hope?"  she 
said,  quickly,  with  a  pang  in  behalf 
of  the  faithless  loved  and  lost. 

"Oh,  no ;  respectable.  Somebody's 
sister-in-law,  I  believe.  She  was 
pottering  about,  doing  the  Sister  of 
Mercy  act  in  one  of  the  hospitals, 
where  he  was  sent  after  his  escape. 
They  were  short  of  nurses,  and  she 
turned  in  and  took  charge  of  some 
of  the  young  and  good  looking  pa- 
tients. I  never  knew  Ballister,  but 
he  seems  to  be  rather — facile." 

"Yes,"    she    assented,    absently. 

"Effie,"  he  said,  edging  nearer 
her,  "don't  you  think  it  would  be 
rather  neat  if  we  should  go  ashore 
engaged  ?" 

And  Effie  thought  it  would. 


THE  MARCH  OF  RUSSIAN  LIBERTY 


BY     SOLON    ORR 


THE  institution  of  the  national 
assembly  in  Russia  is  the 
latest  of  several  transitions  in 
the  advance  from  monarchy  toward 
democracy. 

Theoretically,  political  progres- 
sion passes  from  kingship  through 
class  rule  to  democracy,  and  from 
democracy  on  through  class  rule 
again  to  the  level  of  monarchy.  The 
following  scheme  presents  those 
stages  of  this  progression  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned : 

i.  Monarchy.  2.  Class  rule.  3. 
Democracy. 

The  Russian  monarchy  had  long 
been  absolute  prior  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  its  absolutism 
reached  its  culmination  during  his 
reign.  In  his  effort  to  emphasize 
executive  power,  and  thus  further 
centralize  the  absolutism,  he  in- 
trenched the  bureaucracy.  It  is  an 
instance  of  overdone  centralization. 
This  development  has  since  pro- 
duced a  partial  lessening  of  the  ab- 
solutism, for  the  bureaucracy  often 
foils  the  royal  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  stifling  the  aspiration  of  lib- 
erty from  below  on  the  other. 

The  ascendency  of  the  bureau- 
cracy thus  forms  one  of  the  transi- 
tions from  autocracy  toward  class 
rule.  This  domination  has  occupied 
the  period  which,  in  the  usual  order 
should  have  presented  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  aristocratic  order; 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  nobility  as 
such  is  not  to  dominate  under  the 
new  condition. 

All  this  did  not  follow  without 
some  stir  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 
On  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  1730,  without  male  heirs,  the 
Secret  High   Council,   composed   of 


the  higher  nobility,  found  itself  for 
the  moment  the  only  organ  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  resolved  to  limit  the 
autocracy  by  an  aristocratic  con- 
stitution, and  to  impose  terms  ac- 
cordingly on  the  Czarina  elect. 
These   conditions   were: 

1.  The  High  Council  always  to  be 
composed  of  eight  nobles,  to  be  re- 
newed by  co-option,  and  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  Czarina  in  all  affairs 
of  government. 

2.  Without  the  consent  of  the 
Council  she  was  to  make  neither 
peace  nor  war,  to  impose  no  taxes, 
and  to  nominate  to  no  post  nor  to 
any  rank  above  that  of  Colonel.  1 

3.  She  was  to  put  to  death  no 
member  of  the  nobility,  nor  to  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  any  noble 
without  trial. 

4.  She  was  neither  to  marry  nor  to 
choose  a  successor  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  In  the  event 
of  her  failure  to  fulfill  these  en- 
gagements, she  was  to  forfeit  the 
Crown   of   Russia. 

Anne,  Duchess  of  Holstein,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  both  daugh- 
ters of  Peter  I,  were  nearest  the 
throne,  and  therefore  the  least  like- 
ly to  accede  to  these  conditions.  The 
Council,  for  that  reason,  turned  to 
Anne  Ivanovna,  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land,  who  being  without  legitimate 
hope  of  the  throne,  would  more 
likely  accede.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. 

This  disposition  would  have  prac- 
tically secured  supreme  power  to 
the  noble  families,  Galitsyne 
and  Dolgourouki.  The  jealousy  of 
the  lesser  aristocracy  was  at  once 
aroused,  as  well  as  the  distrust  of 
the  orders  below.     These  elements 
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aligned  against  the  conspirators. 
The  Council  on  their  side  sup- 
pressed   meetings   of   remonstrance. 

On  the  Czarina's  arrival,  the 
Council  surrounded  her  with  its 
own  creatures,  and  strove  to  keep 
from  her  presence  all  enemies  of  the 
constitution.  However,  the  malcon- 
tents were  not  to  be  foiled ;  it  is 
said  that  children  of  ladies-in-wait- 
ing were  used  as  secret  messengers 
through  whom  missives  were  sent 
to  the  Czarina  acquainting  her  with 
the  true  situation,  and  imploring  of 
her  the  re-establishment  of  the  au- 
tocracy. On  February  25,  1731,  the 
Council  was  suddenly  summoned 
before  the  throne,  where  they  were 
confronted  by  a  concourse  of  some 
eight  hundred  persons,  representing 
the  lesser  nobility,  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  various  administrative 
bodies.  These  presented  her  Majesty 
an  earnest  petition  that  the  Crown 
resume  its  wonted  autocracy.  The 
Empress  exclaimed:  "What!  The 
conditions  sent  me  at  Mittau — were 
they  not  the  will  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple?" She  was  unanimously  as- 
sured "No!"  Whereupon  she  at 
once  assumed  absolute  power — the 
traditions  of  autocracy  were  too 
strong  for  the  coup. 

The  Nobiliary  Assemblies  may  be 
said  to  feebly  represent  what  should 
have  been  the  domination  of  the 
aristocracy  during  the  last  century. 
These  were  created  by  Catherine 
the  Great  in  1785,  and  are  still  in 
existence.  They  are  of  provincial 
jurisdiction  only.  Their  powers, 
not  only  less  than  enactive,  were 
not  fully  consultative.  Finances, 
the  control  of  the  police,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  chief  function- 
aries and  local  justices  were  theirs. 
Their  sessions  were  convoked  tri- 
ennially. 

The  bureaucracy  has  already 
greatly  reduced  the  very  meagre 
powers  of  these  assemblies.  The 
only  appointments"  now  left  them 
is  the  choice  of  their  own  assembly 
presidents.     Land  holding  was  the 


original  qualification;  this  has  since 
been  lowered  to  include  college 
graduates  and  citizens  who  Eave 
served  in  some  elective  office.  Free 
discussion  of  their  own  class  inter- 
ests is  granted.  They  alone  enjoy 
the  right  of  petition,  limited,  how- 
ever, to  their  own  caste  interests. 
For  the  most  part  their  powers  have 
been   transferred   to   the   zemstvos. 

The  zemstvos  present  a  lowering 
of  legislative  power  to  the  orders 
below,  and  including  the  nobility. 
Before  discussing  these  assemblies, 
let  us  review  the  village  commune 
or  mir,  one  of  the  elements  from 
which  the  zemstvo  is  constituted. 
The  zemstvos,  be  it  known,  repre- 
sent the  several  classes  of  Russians 
rather  than  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  village  commune  or  mir  has 
remained  the  minor  unit  of  local 
administration  for  the  peasantry 
since  ancient  times.  Prior  to  the 
Emancipation,  which  terminated 
serfdom  in  1861,  local  administra- 
tion and  local  justice  subsisted  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord.  The 
Emancipation,  besides  giving  per- 
sonal liberty  to  the  peasants,  placed 
in  their  hands  the  functions  of  local 
regulation,  administration  and  jus- 
tice. This  excludes  the  higher 
classes,  on  the  one  hand;  while  on 
the  other,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mir  does  not  extend  to  these  orders. 
The  members  of  the  village  com- 
mune, by  virtue  of  community  of 
land  and  solidarity  of  taxation,  have 
equal  rights  therein.  They  elect 
their  own  officers  from  among  them- 
selves. As  a  body,  they  pass  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  a  member,  and  on 
the  enrollment  of  a  new  one.  They 
also  expel  and  banish  an  objection- 
able villager.  An  absent  member 
can  be  remanded  to  his  village  on 
the  request  of  his  commune.  The 
commune  wields  the  right  of  correc- 
tion over  its  members,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  them  to  the  central 
government.  Its  supervision  ex- 
tends even  to  the  cultivation  of 
crops.     The  commune  leases,  rents, 
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buys  and  sells  land.  Its  members  are 
its  tenants,  as  before  they  were  the 
tenants  of  the  landlord. 

In  these  miniature  democracies 
we  view  a  measure  of  minor  local 
self-government,  not  enjoyed  even 
in  our  own  country. 

The  volost  consists  of  a  group  of 
village  communes.  The  adminis- 
tration of  these  larger  divisions  is 
also  entrusted  to  the  peasants,  on 
a  basis  of  representation.  The  vo- 
lost is  of  rather  less  magnitude  than 
our  county  governments. 

To  return  to  our  consideration  of 
the  zemstvos,  it  was  elsewhere 
stated  that  in  these  assemblies  were 
represented  the  several  classes  of 
Russians,  rather  than  the  people  as 
a  whole ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
holds  good  as  to  the  several  classes 
of  land  holders;  that  is,  large  and 
small  land  holders.  Delegates  are 
chosen  from  the  peasants,  the  town 
house  holders,  the  nobles  and  other 
large  land  holders.  The  peasant 
electors  are  chosen  by  the  volost 
assembly,  and  these  electors  in  turn 
elect  delegates  to  the  zemstvo. 
Large  land  holders,  that  is,  individ- 
ual holders  of  five  hundred  acres  or 
more,  are  voters  in  their  group  apart 
from  the  peasants.  The  nobles  are 
voters  not  as  nobles,  but  as  large 
land  holders.  This  class  of  voters 
also  chooses  electors,  who  in  turn 
elect  zemstvo  delegates. 

The  district  zemstvo,  while  ex- 
ceeding the  jurisdiction  of  our 
counties,  is  less  than  that  of  our 
State  Governments.  The  provin- 
cial zemstvos  fairly  correspond  to 
our  State  Legislatures.  Both  dis- 
trict and  provincial  zemstvos  are 
convened  annually.  The  sessions  of 
the  former  are  limited  to  fifteen  days 
— those  of  the  latter  to  twenty  days. 
The  deliberative  powers  of  both 
bodies  extend  to  the  regulation  of 
public  charities,  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  industry.  They  were  in- 
stituted in   1864. 

These  new  legislative  creations 
did  not  limit  the  bureaucracy  in  the 


least.  Alexander  II  repeatedly  nar- 
rowed the  enactive  powers  of  these 
bodies.  The  zemstvos  are  forbid- 
den to  consider  many  classes  of  leg- 
islation without  the  Governor's  as- 
sent ;  among  these  are  the  construc- 
tion of  the  provincial  roads,  and  any 
increase  of  the  local  taxes.  All 
measures  of  whatever  character  are 
subject  to  the  Governor's  veto.  He 
may  yet  suspend  a  measure  passed 
over  his  head  by  referring  the  same 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In 
yet  other  classes  of  legislation  even 
the  Governor's  sanction  remains  in- 
sufficient without  the  direct  ap- 
proval of  the  Minister  of  the  Inter- 
ior, as  instanced  in  all  measures 
touching  the  main  taxes  and  large 
provincial  loans.  Observe  that  the 
zemstvos  are  limited  in  precisely 
those  functions  of  taxation  which 
give  a  legislative  body  its  strength 
as  an  organ  of  government. 

The  proceedings  of  these  bodies 
are  published  only  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's  approval. 

Looking  toward  the  Crown,  the 
zemstvos  find  themselves  as  limited 
as  in  their  deliberations  for  the 
public  good.  These  bodies  can  me- 
morialize the  imperial  government 
in  matters  of  provincial  interest, 
only  with  the  Governor's  sanction. 
It  was  ascertained  in  1881  that  of 
many  memorials  so  addressed,  only 
two  per  cent  were  ever  acted  on. 
It  is  especially  significant  when  we 
remember  that  the  national  assem- 
bly was  not  yet  instituted ;  and  that 
these  zemstvo  petitions  were  the 
only  legislative  channels  by  which 
such  matters  could  be  brought  to 
the  imperial  notice. 

Alexander  II  gave  the  Governors 
the  right  either  to  suspend  or  con- 
firm the  functionaries  appointed  by 
the  zemstvos.  For  the  execution 
of  the  measures  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  these  bodies  are 
helplessly  dependent  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Governors. 

The  obligations  of  the  zemstvos 
are  far  beyond  their  resources ;  they 
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are  barred  from  taxing  personal 
property,  and  commerce  and  indus- 
try. They  are  limited  to  land  taxes 
only — a  resource  already  overbur- 
dened by  the  imperial  Government. 
Note  in  this  a  device  of  the  bureau- 
cracy to  render  self-government  un- 
popular by  making  it  burdensome. 

In  spite  of  hampering  conditions 
these  bodies  have  greatly  extended 
their  resources,  though  these  are  yet 
far  behind.  They  have  effected 
much  for  public  instruction  and 
sanitation,  though  ever  hindered  by 
a  hostile  system  of  bureaucratic  in- 
spection, and  with  which  they  are 
forbidden  to  interfere.  Whenever, 
in  these  and  other  regards,  the 
zemstvos  have  aspired  for  added 
power  or  liberty,  they  have  been 
ruthlessly  snubbed  by  the  central 
Government. 

The  emphasis  of  the  executive 
power  over  the  legislative,  which  we 
have  observed  all  the  way  through 
is  to  be  expected  when  we  view  the 
nearness  in  time  to  the  long  period 
of  absolutism!,  of  these  initial  ten- 
dencies toward  the  democracy  to  be. 

Since  the  cities  will  probably  be 
represented  in  the  national  assem- 
bly, we  may  here  review  the  ad- 
vance of  municipal  liberty.  This 
advance  had  its  beginning  long  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  nobil- 
iary assemblies,  and  antedated  by 
twelve  years  the  attempt  of  the 
nobles  to  set  up  an  aristocratic  con- 
stitution. Peter  the  Great  created 
the  "Municipal  Chambers"  in  1718. 
This  body,  chosen,  from  the  bur- 
ghers, was  entrusted  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  police,  the  collection  of 
the  taxes,  and  the  city  adminstra- 
tion  proper.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
continued and  again  restored. 

In  1785,  the  same  year  in  which 
she  granted  the  nobiliary  assem- 
blies, Catherine  the  Great  gave  the 
cities  a  corporate  organization  and 
new  elective  institutions.  The 
voters  were  grouped  according  to 
rank  and  condition.  The  delegates 
were  elected  from     each     separate 


group,  but  sat  jointly  in  the  duma. 
This  amounted  to  a  lowering  of  the 
suffrage. 

Alexander  II.  withdrew  the  cor- 
porate organization  in  1870,  and 
substituted  a  property  qualification 
in  place  of  the  class  elections.  The 
citizens  were  grouped  in  three  cata- 
gories,  according  to  taxes  paid. 
The  nobles  were  included  not  be- 
cause they  were  noble  as  under  the 
old  arrangement,  but  because  they 
were  taxpayers.  The  taxpayers  of 
each  group  chose  electors ;  the  elect- 
ors of  each  group  in  turn  chose  the 
delegates  to  the  duma  as  follows: 
the  large  taxpayers  chose  one-third; 
the  middle-raters,  another  third; 
and  the  small  taxpayers,  the  re- 
maining third.  Observe  that,  the 
new  arrangement  preserved  the 
group  system ;  and  that  the  suf- 
frage was  not  equal  as  regards  the 
voters  of  each  group. 

In  some  towns  the  lower  group 
controlled,  apparently  enabled  to 
do  so  by  the  apathy  of  the  others. 
In  the  larger  cities,  notably  St. 
Petersburg,  the  influence  of  the 
merchant  class  preponderated  with 
the  result  that  much  corruption  at- 
tended   municipal    administration. 

To  remedy  these  practices,  Al- 
exander III  abolished  the  group 
system  in  1892.  Real  estate  holders 
and  the  heads  of' commercial  houses 
and  industrial  establishments  are 
recognized  as  voters.  Aside  from 
these,  the  pecuniary  qualifications 
were  so  raised  as  to  retract  the  suf- 
frage from  many  of  the  small  tax- 
payers. However,  it  is  equal  suf- 
frage for  those  who  still  hold  it, 
which  it  was  not  before.  Strange 
enough,  professional  men,  govern- 
ment employees,  teachers,  artists, 
literary  men,  retired  army  officers 
and  persons  living  on  incomes  con- 
tinue disenfranchised.  This  prob- 
ably results  from  the  working  of 
the  qualification  of  holding  prop- 
erty within  the  city  limits.  The 
constituency  is  rated  at  one  repre- 
sentative   to    five    hundred    or    one 
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thousand  voters.  The  candidates 
are  named  by  a  primary  system, 
direct  but  cumbersome.  There  'S 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  candidates 
for  each  office,  but  the  law  requires 
an  absolute  majority  for  an  elec- 
tion. The  practice  is  that  many 
candidates  aspire  for  the  same  of- 
fice. In  this  way  the  full  council 
cannot  be  elected.  The  Minister  of 
the  interior  chooses  the  remainder 
from  the  outgoing  duma,  should 
such    failure    occur. 

The  tenure  of  office  is  four  years. 
The  sessions  of  the  duma  are  not 
periodic,  but  are  convoked  by  the 
Mayor  as  necessity  prompts  or  on 
the  demand  of  a  fixed  number  of 
members.  The  sessions  are  fre- 
quent in  the  large  cities,  but  infre- 
quent in  the  provincial  towns. 
Though  the  sessions  are  public, 
their  proceedings  are  published  only 
under  censor.  Since  the  numerous 
membership  of  the  duma  burdens 
deliberation,  that  body  delegates  its 
power  to  an  executive  board,  subject 
however  to  their  approval.  In  prac- 
tice, the  Mayor  acting  with  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  is  able  to  foil  the 
duma. 

The  duma,  like  the  zemstvo,  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  resource,  its 
taxing  power  is  limited  to  real  es- 
tate and  licenses.  As  with  other 
Russian  political  institutions  which 
look  toward  popular  rule,  the  muni- 
cipal governments  are  ever  under 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. 

To  sum  up :  We  have  seen  that 
Russian  absolutism  culminated  un- 
der Peter  the  Great ;  and  that  the 
bureaucracy  thus  developed,  after- 
ward slightly  weakened  the  auto- 
cracy to  the  gain  of  the  former. 
The  nobles,  we  have  seen,  attempted 
an  aristocratic  constitution  in  1730, 
but  failed.  It  was  shown  that  the 
great  Catherine  created  the  nobil- 
iary assemblies  in  1785.  Municipal 
liberty,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  its 
beginning  in   1718  in  the  establish- 


ment of  the  "Municipal  Chambers" 
by  Peter  I;  that  in  1785  it  was  en- 
larged by  Catherine  the  Great.  That 
these  liberties  were  further  en- 
larged and  extended  in  1870  under 
Alexander  II ;  and  that  the  changes 
made  in  1892,  though  they  retracted 
the  suffrage  from  many,  gave  to 
those  retaining  it  a  more  direct  suf- 
frage than  before.  The  emancipa- 
tion and  enfranchisement  of  the 
serfs  in  1861,  it  was  stated,  devel- 
oped the  village  and  volost  democra- 
cies. The  introduction  of  the  zemst- 
vos  in  1864  forms  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  national  assembly  now 
in  prospect.  We  view  in  these  suc- 
cessive changes  the  advance  to  a 
more  extended  suffrage  as  to  the 
number  of  voters,  and  to  larger  and 
more  extended  powers  of  citizen- 
ship. 

This  brings  us  to  the  national  as- 
sembly, the  latest  transition  in  this 
recession  from  absolutism.  It 
comes  with  the  promise  of  a  more 
extended  suffrage  for  the  people, 
and  of  enactive  legislative  powers 
for  itself.  The  question  arises,  the 
influence  of  what  class  will  domi- 
nate in  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  when  the  present  wave  of 
feeling  subsides?  The  influence  of 
the  nobility  is  passing.  The  prepon- 
derant influence  of  the  merchant 
class  in  the  large  cities,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
this  element  on  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, limiting  the  zemstvos  to  land 
taxation,  strongly  indicates  that  the 
class  rule  that  Russia  is  soon  to 
know  is  that  of  the  commercial  or- 
der. We  may  expect  the  national 
assembly  steadily  to  pursue  the  ex- 
tension of  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  zemstvos  and  dumas  as  well  as 
its  own.  Along  this  line  are  sure 
to  follow  the  parliamentary  strug- 
gles incident  to  the  shifting  of  gov- 
ernmental emphasis  from  the  execu- 
tive to  the  legislative  side  as  pro- 
gression moves  along  toward  demo- 
cracy. 


THE    EAGLE    OF-     YOSEMITE 


BY     D.    S.    RICHARDSON 

Down  the  mighty  gorge  I  sailed 

Half  a  hundred  years   ago, 
And  my  winged  shadow  trailed 

Over  rock  and  pool  below. 
Overhead  the  limpid  sky 

Underneath  the  black  abyss, 
And  the  echoes  tossed  my  cry 

Hurtling  from  the  precipice. 

O  the  joy  of  headlong  flight! 

0  the  swoop  from  peak  to  peak! 
O  the  scream  of  wild  delight 

Where  the  tumbling  waters  speak! 
Who  could  stay  me?     I  was  king, 

Every  cloud  and  wind  my  own, 
Every  rock  a  living  thing, 

Every  sky-kissed  crag  a  throne. 

Who  could  stay  me?     Looking  down, 

Far  as  eagle  eye  courd  see, 
Ice-hewn  gorge  and  glacial  crown 

Slept  in  primal  mystery. 
God's  deep  solitude  was  there, 

Brooding  still  on  mount  and  vale, 
And  the  grizzly  from  his  lair 

Shuffled  down  the  rocky  trail. 

Ho !  I  shouted :  Where  the  pine, 

Wind-bewildered  whips  the  sky — 

Where  the  groaning  glaciers  whine 
And  the  boiling  waters  cry; 

Where  the  swirling  mists  arise, 

Incense-bearing  to  God's  throne — 

Where  the  splendor  never  dies, 

1  am  king,  and  l  alone. 

Then  a  whisper  from  the  West, 

And  a  shiver  on  the  trail — 
Lo,  upon  the  mountain's  crest 

Stood  the  white  man,  stern  and  pale. 
Stood  he  there  with  mocking  eyes, 

Counting  all  her  glories  o'er — 
Peace  went  out  from  Paradise 

And  the  eagle  reigns  no  more. 


WITH    THE    NEW    BOOKS 


BY     ARTHUR     H.     DUTTON 


AN  important  contribution  to 
American  historic  literature 
has  been  made  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Letters  and  Addresses 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  William  B.  Par- 
ker, lecturer  in  English  at  Columbia 
University,  and  Jonas  Viles,  assist- 
ant professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

The  book  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able one  for  the  average  reader,  be- 
ing a  handy  compendium  of  the 
writings,  published  and  unpublished 
of  the  great  American,  and  giving 
in  convenient  form  a  presentation 
of  Jefferson's  ideas  and  principles. 
Letters  written  by  him  on  such  sub- 
jects as  the  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  constitutionality  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  on  slavery,  on  party 
lines,  on  the  Louisiana  purchase,  on 
the  public  debt,  on  the  obligations 
and  discomforts  of  public  office,  on 
local  government,  and  many  other 
matters  of  permanent  public  inter- 
est, are  of  themselves  enduring  liter- 
ary riches.  His  resolutions  on  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  his  views 
on  the  relations  with  England,  on 
public  ownership,  and  other  sub- 
jects, are  things  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  studied  with  care  by 
every  citizen  concerned  in  his  coun- 
try's welfare  as  well  as  by  the  pub- 
licist. There  are  several  writings 
on  matters  of  philosophy,  religion, 
ethics  and  other  abstract  subjects 
which  are  worthy  of  deep  attention. 
The  edition  is  based  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  complete  works  of 
Jefferson,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  So- 
ciety. 
The  Unit  Book  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"The  Storm  Signal"  is  the  title  of 
a  novel  of  Southern  life  after  the 
Civil  War,  by  Gustave  F.  Mertins, 
well  illustrated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller. 
It  deals  with  the  relations  between 
the  whites  of  the  South  and  the  ne- 
groes, with  lynching,  with  the  pe- 
culiar social  conditions  that  resulted 
from  the  war,  and  the  passions,  su- 
perstitions and  ambitions  of  both 
races.  The  book  is  well  written, 
full  of  stirring  scenes  and  episodes, 
and  is  a  good  word-picture  of  real, 
latter-day  life  in  the  southern 
United  States. 

Bobbs-Mlerrill    Co.,    Indianapolis. 


"Bubbles"  is  the  appropriate 
name  given  to  a  little  book  written 
by  Stanley  Mayall,  and  it  makes 
good  its  name.  It  is  not  a  story. 
It  is  just  a  collection  of — well,  of 
bubbles.  The  bubbles  are  little 
rhymes  of  the  kind  that  may  be 
memorized  and  sprung  at  jolly  lit- 
tle Bohemian  dinners  and  suppers, 
where  levity  reigns,  where  one  may 
enjoy  some  of  the  nonsense  that  is 
"relished  by  the  wisest  men."  It  as- 
pires to  nothing  more  than  this — 
lively,  sprightly  doggerel,  for  light 
hearted  merry  makers.  Its  frontis- 
piece, for  example,  has  this  : 
"The  bottle  seeks  the  young  man's 

brain, 
The  bad  girl     would     his     pockets 

drain, 
The  parson  hankers  for  his  soul, 
The   devil  grins — and  orders  coal." 
Mayhew  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 


In  "Over  ioo  Ways  to  Work 
One's  Way  Through  College," 
Selby  A.   Moran   endeavors   to   aid 
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ambitious  but  impecunious  young 
men  to  make  a  living  while  they  are 
getting  a  higher  education.  That  the 
author  is  qualified  to  give  advice 
on  the  subject  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  went  first  to 
college  his  worldly  possessions  con- 
sisted of  the  clothes  he  wore  and 
the  sum  of  $9.27  in  cash.  He  got 
through  in  good  shape.  Some  of 
the  industries  suggested  to  the 
youth  who  would  work  his  wa}r 
through  college  on  his  own  re- 
sources are  repairing  gasoline 
stoves,  selling  breakfast  foods,  re- 
pairing bicycles,  acting  as  pastor, 
washing  dishes,  soliciting  orders  for 
underwear,  working  as  night  clerk 
in  a  hotel,  peeling  potatoes,  repair- 
ing tinware,  delivering  milk,  doing 
mending,  lecturing,  delivering 
trunks,  doing  janitor  work,  solicit- 
ing advertisements,  agency  for  mail 
order  house,  and  other  expedients 
as  varied  and  contrasting  as  thev 
are  ingenious. 

The   University    Press,    Ann    Ar- 
bor, Mich. 


An  odd  pamphlet  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Charles  Welsh",  entitled 
"Automobilia."  It  departs  from 
the  conventional  book  shape,  and  is 
formed  like  an  automobile.  Its  con- 
tents consist  of  some  varied  litera- 
ture of  automobiling,  including  an- 
ecdotes, rhymes,  bons-mots  and 
short  skits  generally  pertaining  to 
the  sport  as  well  as  a  short  history 
of  the  evolution  of  automobiling. 
It  is  altogether  a  novel  publication, 
at  once  interesting,  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  serious  and  the 
humorous  alternate  in  proper  meas- 
ure. 

H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  Boston. 
— 1 — 

"The  Value  of  Courage,"  is  a 
handsomely  bound  and  artistically 
gotten  uo  volume,  consisting  of  nu- 
merous quotations,  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  by  many  authors,  on 
the  subject  of  courage  as  a  virtue, 
and    edited    by    Frederic    Lawrence 


Knowles.  From  Plutarch,  Socrates, 
Cicero,  to  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
^ir  Walter  Scott,  from  Emerson, 
Walt  Whitman,  Ruskin,  to  Roose- 
velt, Kipling  and  other  writers  of 
the  present  day,  the  authorships  of 
the  various  ideas,  ideals,  aphorisms, 
epigrams  and  verses  cover  a  wide 
field.  In  his  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume the  editor  says :  "American  lit- 
erature is  fearfully  in  need  of 
the  note  of  courage.  We  are 
confronted  with  the  paradox 
that  this  most  buoyant  of  peoples 
has  little  in  its  literature  suggestive 
of  the  triumphant  democracy  from 
which  it  sprang."  The  deficit  is 
made  good  by  the  book  at  hand. 
H.  M.   Caldwell  Co.,  Boston. 


The  books  of  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle  always  have  a  subtle,  en- 
ticing and  fascinating  flavor  of  fheir 
own,  and  "The  Heart  of  Lady 
Anne"  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  frivolous,  petted, 
spoiled  beauty  of  a  young  wife, 
seemingly  without  the  deeper  wo- 
manly emotions,  until  love  for  her 
husband  gradually  develops  her 
character  into  something  nobler, 
and  opens  her  eyes. 

It  is  written  in  delightful,  old- 
world  style,  with  all  the  romance, 
chivalry,  frivolity,  and  intrigue  of 
the  "good  old  days." 

It  is  exquisitely  printed  and  illus- 
trated, and  can  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  prettiest  little  volumes 
issued  during  the  holiday  season. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, New  York. 


A  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of 
a  single  book  (not  fiction)  is  the 
remarkable  record  of  a  little  volume 
bv  Anna  R.  Brown  Lindsay,  entitled 
"What  is  Worth  While."  It  was 
first  published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.,  in  1893,  and  has  been  re- 
printed in  constantly  increasing  edi- 
tions until  it  has  now  reached  the 
250th  thousand  mark.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet. 


MONTEREY. 
"I  hear  the  faint  sobbing  of  the  sea 
In   caverns    under   me."- 

— Longfellow— "Palingenises. ' ' 
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BY     JOHN    N.     COBB 


Old    fish    pond    at    Waikiki,    Oahu. 

OF  all  our  new  possessions,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  the 
most  interesting  from  a  fishery 
standpoint.  Some  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar methods  of  fishing  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  natives  of  these 
islands,   while   the   laws   relating  to 


private  and  public  fishing  rights  are 
unique  in  many  respects.  But  the 
objects  of  greatest  interest  are  the 
ancient  fish  ponds,  which  are  found 
scattered  along  or  near  the  shores 
of  the  islands. 

The  time  of  the  building-  of  most 


Sluiceway  leading  into   interior  fish  pond    at  Waikiki,    Oahu. 


Inner    gate    opening    into    interior    fish  pond   at  Waikiki,    Oahu. 


The  Fish  Ponds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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•of  these  goes  back  into  the  age  of 
fable,  the  natives,  for  instance,  at- 
tributing the  construction  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  the  deep-water  fish 
pond  at  the  Huleia  river,  on  Kauai, 
to  the  Menehunes,  a  fabled  race  of 
dwarfs,  distinguished  for  cunning 
industrv   and   mechanical   and   ensfi- 


built  about  250  years  ago,  and  that 
the  natives  formed  a  line  from  the 
shore  to  the  mountain  and  passed 
the  lava  rock  from  hand  to  hand  till 
it  reached  the  beach,  where  the 
building  was  going  on,  without  once 
touching  the  ground  in  transit.  As 
the  distance  is  considerably  over  a 


Section  of  wall  of  sea  pond,  at  Waikiki,  Oahu,    showing    entrance. 


neering  skill  and  intelligence.  As 
they  were  originally  owned  by  the 
kings  and  chiefs,  it  is  very  probable 
that  most  of  them  were  built  by  the 
forced  labor  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  a  tradition  amongst  the 
natives  that  Loko  Wekolo  (Wekolo 
Pond)  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu,  was 


mile,  this  speaks  well  for  the  den- 
sity of  the  population  at  that  time. 

ihe  ponds  are  found  principally 
in  the  bays  indenting  the  shores  of 
the  islands,  the  common  method  of 
construction  having  been  to  build 
a  wall  of  lava  rock  across  the  nar- 
rowest   part    of    the    entrance    to    a 


Banana  plantation  trenches  in  which  fish  are    kept. 


Chinese   fish   peddler. 


The  Fish  Ponds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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small  bay  or  bight  of  land,  and  use 
the  enclosed  space  for  the  pond. 
They  were  also  built  on  the  seashore 
itself,  the  wall  in  this  case  being  run 
out  from  two  points  on  the  shore 
some  distance  apart  in  the  shape 
of  a  half  circle.  Most  of  the  fish 
ponds   on   the   island     of     Molokai 


out  of  an  old  volcanic  crater,  with 
an  opening  toward  the  sea,  across 
which  a  wall  has  been  built.  A  gate 
has  been  placed  in  the  center  of 
this  wall,  by  means  of  which  water 
can  be  let  in  or  out,  according  as  the 
tide  is  flowing  or  ebbing. 

In    the    sea    ponds    the    walls    are 


Net  frequently   used  by  fishermen  in  taking   fish   from  ponds. 


were  built  in  this  way.  A  few  were 
also  built  somewhat  interior,  and 
these  are  filled  by  the  fresh  water 
streams  from  the  mountains  or  by 
tidal  water  from  the  sea,  carried  to 
them  by  means  of  ditches.  Most  of 
the  latter  are  on  Oahu,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Honolulu.  The  Nomilo  fish 
pond  at  Lawai,  on  Kauai,  is  formed 


about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
built  somewhat  loosely,  so  that  the 
water  can  percolate  freely.  The  in- 
terior ponds  have  dirt  sides  gener- 
ally, although  a  few  have  rock  walls 
covered  with  dirt,  while  others  have 
rock  walls  backed  with  dirt.  The 
sea  ponds  generally  have  sluice 
gates,  which  can  be  raised  or  low- 
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ered,  or  else  which  open  and  close 
like  a  door.  In  the  interior  ponds 
there  are  generally  two  gates,  with 
a  space  about  eight  feet  square  be- 
tween them.  Each  gate  has  a  small 
door,  which  usually  slides  up  or 
down.  When  the  tide  is  coming  in 
both  doors  are  opened  and  the  fish 
are  allowed  to  go  in  freely.  When 
the  tide  turns  the  doors  are  closed. 
Should  the  owner  wish  to  remove 


gate  to  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet 
into  the  pond.  As  the  fish  congre- 
gate in  this  runway  when  the  tide 
is  going  out  it  is  easy  to  dip  out 
the  supply  needed  for  market. 
Seines  and  gill  nets  are  also  swept 
around  the  inside  of  the  ponds  at 
times  in  taking  fish  from  them,  and 
as  they  are  quite  shallow  this  is  done 
very  easily. 

The    sea    ponds    usually    contain 


Grass   hut   used  by  pond   fishermen. 

any  of  the  fish,  he  opens  the  inner 
gate  when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  and 
the  fish  rush  into  the  narrow  space 
between  the  gates,  from  which  they 
are  easily  dipped  out  by  means  of 
hand  dip  nets. 

In  the  sea  ponds  the  gate  is 
opened  when  the  tide  is  coming  in 
and  when  it  turns  the  gate  is  closed. 
There  is  usually  a  small  runway  of 
loosely  piled  stones  built  from   the 


only  the  amaama,  or"  mullet,  and  the 
awa.  In  the  fresh  and  brackish 
water  ponds,  goldfish,  chinafish, 
oopu,  opai  or  shrimp,  carp,  ahole- 
hole  and  okuhekuhe  are  kept.  Prac- 
tically no  attempt  at  fish  culture  is 
made  with  these  ponds.  Besides  the 
fish  which  come  in  through  the  open 
gates,  the  owner  usually  has  men 
engaged  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  in  catching  young  amaama  and 
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awa  in  the  open  sea  and  bays,  and 
transporting  them  alive  to  the  lish 
ponds.  They  are  kept  in  the  ponds 
until  they  attain  a  marketable  size, 
and  longer,  frequently,  if  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  markets  are  unsatis- 
factory. They  cost  nothing  to  keep, 
as  the  fish  find  their  own  food  in 
the  salt  water  ponds.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  feed  on  a  fine  moss  which 
is  quite  common  in  the  ponds. 

The  trenches  between  the  rows  of 
bananas  are  generally  used  for  the 
raising  of  goldfish  and  chinafish, 
which  are  usually  sold  alive  to  the 
Chinese. 

There  are  probably  not  more  than 
one-half  the  number  of  ponds  in  use 
to-day  that  there  were  fifty  years 
ago.  Owing  to  the  rapid  dying  off 
of  the  native  population  the  market 


for  pond-fish  in  certain  sections  has 
fallen  off  so  much  that  it  has  not 
paid  to  keep  them  up,  and  many 
have,  in  consequence,  fallen  into 
ruins.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  island  of  Molokai.  A-  number 
of  the  ponds  on  Oahu  and  Kauai 
are  now  employed  in  the  growing  of 
rice  and  taro,  while  on  Hawaii  most 
of  the  ponds  were  filled  by  the  lava 
flows  of  1801  and  1859.  he  kame- 
hameha  fish  pond,  which  was  filled 
up  in  1859  during  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, was  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  on  the  islands.  Merely 
traces  of  it  are  now  to  be  found  on 
the  beach.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  99  fish  ponds,  valued  at 
$166,575,  used  commercially,  and 
these  give  employment  to  191  per- 
sons, mostly  Chinese. 


QUEST 


BY  BIRDIE  ESTELLE  ANDERSON 

Upward  far  to  the  sun-bathed  slopes 
Teeming  with  joy  and  song  and  life, 
My  soul  and  I,  eluding  strife, 

Left,  ruthless,  all  past  blighted  hopes. 


Sought  we  Love  on  those  uplands  fair, 

But  strangely  still — no  sound  we  heard. 
Save  for  the  faintly  in-breathed  word — 

"Seek  in  men's  hearts — and  find  me  there." 


The  following  story  has  been  compiled  from  the  fragmentary  r  arrative  contained  in  the 

diary  of  the  late  Lieutenant  J .  With  the  exception  of  some  few  modifications  made 

for  the  sake  of  coherence,  the  narrative  of  the  original  manuscript  has  been  faithfully 
followed.—  The  Author. 


BY     JULIEN     JOSEPHSON 


SOME  five  years  since,  while 
serving  as  an  attache  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Tokio, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  at  one 
of  the  imperial  receptions  a  young 
Japanese  naval  officer  named  Sindo 
Itashi.  Physically  the  young  baron 
was  an  unusual  type  of  Japanese 
manhood — tall,  graceful  and  strong. 
I  found  him  a  brilliant,  polished  man 
of  the  world,  and  afterward  learned 
that  he  had  been  educated  in  Ger- 
many, had  traveled  widely,  and  was 
master  of  several  languages.  From 
the  very  first  we  seemed  to  attract 
each  other,  and  soon  became  close 
friends. 

He  no  sooner  learned  of  my  in- 
tense admiration  for  his  people  and 
his  country  than  he  insisted  on  be- 
ing permitted  to  reveal  to  me  what 
he  called  the  heart  of  the  Japanese. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  took  me 
on  many  a  delightful  journey  of  ex- 
ploration through  the  quaint  old 
city — delving  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  that  he  thought  might  be 
of  interest  to  me,  a  stranger  in 
Japan.  And  I  was  amazed  at  the 
man's  advanced  and  cosmopolitan 
views  on  art  and  life  and  religion. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  journeys — 
I  shall  never  forget  the  accursed 
day — that  we  visited  the  shop  of  old 
Tinto  Matsuki.  Itashi  had  told  me 
on  several  occasions  that  here  was 
the  most  wonderful  collection  of 
curios  in  all  Japan,  if  not  in  all  the 
world.  But  not  even  he,  with  all 
his  influence,  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  old  Tinto  to  admit 
a  foreigner  to  his  beloved  treasure- 


house.  And  in  truth,  it  was  a  won- 
derful place.  Bulging  from  shelves, 
hanging  from  innumerable  bamboo 
strips,  peering  from  richly  carved 
tables  and  cabinets,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  ugly,  misshapen  Japan- 
ese gods  leered  at  us  like  cunning 
apes  as  we  entered.  With  their  im- 
mense, single,  red  eyes,  their  horri- 
ble Simian  faces,  and  impossibly  dis- 
torted limbs,  they  seemed  to  me 
like  the  mummies  of  fiends.  As 
for  Matsuki,  he  was  the  smallest, 
ugliest,  most  misshapen  caricature 
of  a  man  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet.  His  eyes — 
mere  bloodshot  slits  in  his  polished 
mahogany  skin— were  malignant 
beyond  my  power  to  describe.  He- 
looked  all  the  world  like  one  of  his 
own  idols  come  to  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  old 
Tinto  proved  to  be  an  unexpectedly 
affable  and  learned  man.  He  greet- 
ed us  pleasantly,  declared  that  my 
presence  was  an  honor  to  his  poor 
dwelling,  and  apologized  volubly 
for  the  poorness  of  his  collection.  I 
was  in  the  act  of  examining  a. 
bronze  of  strikingly  original  and 
perfect  workmanship,  which  old 
Mlatsuki  had  just  placed  in  my 
hands,  when  all  at  once  I  caught 
sight  of  something  which,  in  a 
wholly  unaccountable  manner  sent 
an  icy  wave  of  fright  and  horror 
over  my  whole  body.  I  looked  more 
closely.  At  the  far  end  of  the  shop,, 
suspended  by  a  hideously  long  and 
hooked  arm,  which  proceeded  at 
right  angles  from  a  horizontal  trunk,, 
was  the  most  repulsive-looking  ob- 
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ject  I  have  ever  seen.  The  body, 
as  I  have  intimated,  hung  horizon- 
tally in  the  air,  and  the  huge,  bull- 
necked  head  was  set  straight  up  on 
the  back,  seeming  almost  to  rise 
from  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
The  ridiculously  short  legs  were 
curled  up  under  the  body,  while  the 
left  arm,  corresponding  in  general 
appearance  to  the  right — by  which 
the  creature  was  suspended — 
reached  far  below  the  thing's  feet, 
terminating  in  a  single  huge  claw. 
As  for  the  face,  with  its  single  blood- 
red  eye  smouldering  dully  in  its 
forehead,  it  was  too  repulsive  for 
description. 

For  some  moments  I  gazed  at  the 
figure  in  horror — yet  with  a  certain 
nameless  fascination.  "What  god  is 
that?"  I  asked  Itashi,  with  a  rather 
poor  attempt  at  indifference,  and 
with  the  unaccountable  suspicion 
that  old  Matsuki  was  watching  me 
with  secret  glee. 

"That  is  the  powerful  god,  Ya- 
modzu," he  replied  cheerfully.  "The 
legend  about  him  goes  something 
like  this,  I  believe.  It  seems  that 
Yamodzu,  by  the  consent  of  his 
three  brothers — who  with  him  once 
ruled  heaven  and  earth — was  given 
the  supreme  kingship.  For  many 
centuries  he  ruled  wisely  and  well. 
But  as  time  went  on  he  began  to 
abuse  shamefully  the  power  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  where- 
upon his  brethren  deprived  him  of 
his  lofty  place  and  made  him  the 
slave  of  a  mortal,  Tinto  Matsuki — 
the  first  ancestor  of  the  worthy  man 
whose  hospitality  we  are  enjoying 
now.  The  figure  is  said  to  be  five 
thousand    years   old." 

I  was  more  impressed  by  the  le- 
gend than  I  cared  to  admit.  I  said 
it  was  a  remarkable  bronze — and 
we  then  passed  on  to  examine  some 
rare  and  almost  priceless  vases, 
which  old  Tinto  handled  with  lov- 
ing care  and  would  not  allow  us 
even  to  touch.  "This  one,"  the  old 
antiquary  solemnly   declared,  as  he 


held  up  a  frail  urn  of  the  most  won- 
derful shell-like  beauty  and  delicacy, 
"is  the  finest  in  all  the  world.  There 
is  not  enough  money  in  your  rich 
country  to  buy  it.  Sooner  would  I 
lose  my  worthless  life  than  lose  Ta- 
yama." 

But  I  scarcely  heeded  his  words, 
and  gave  the  vase  only  a  brief 
glance.  If  my  thoughts  had  not 
been  so  far  away  from  Matsuki  and 
his  beautiful  Tayania  I  might  have 
noticed  a  look  of  malignant  resent- 
ment on  the  old  man's  face.  I  could 
think  of  but  one  thing — could  see 
but  one  thing.  And  that  one  thing 
was  Yamodzu.  I  noticed  now  that 
the  figure  was  blood-red  from  head 
to  foot.  I  could  not  take  my  eyes 
off  it,  but  stood  staring  at  it  as  if 
hypnotized. 

I  was  roused  from  my  half-trance 
by  the  voice  of  Itashi.  Scarcely 
noticing  whither  I  was  turning,  I 
faced  about  suddenly,  like  one  who 
has  been  roughly  aroused  from 
sleep.  The  next  moment  there  was 
a  sound  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
Then  I  heard  Matsuki's  high-pitched 
voice,  rendered  shriller  by  rage  and 
grief,  screaming:  "My  Tayama — 
my  life !  Accursed  foreigner,  you 
have  killed  me !"  Then  he  crumbled 
into  a  heap  and  lay  motionless,  with 
his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 

I  was  terribly  shocked  and 
grieved  at  what  I  had  done.  I  knew 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  offer  the 
old  man  compensation,  for  it  would 
only  have  increased  his  fury.  So  I 
earnestly  expressed  my  deep  sor- 
row at  what  had  happened,  and 
humbly  begged  his  pardon.  I  ex- 
pected as  my  answer  another  out- 
break. But  to  my  surprise  and 
greatly  to  my  relief,  old  Matsuki 
smiled — scarcely  a  pleasant  smile, 
though — and  held  out  his  claw-like 
hand. 

"Forgive  my  anger,"  he  said.  "I 
am  an  old  man,  and  it  was  my  dear- 
est possession.  Of  course  you  could 
not  help  it,  and   I  bear  you  no  ill- 
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will.  On  the  contrary,  I  insist  that 
you  choose  something  to  take  away 
with  you." 

I  murmured  my  thanks,  and 
selected  a  small  bronze  figure,  of 
little  value  artistically  or  otherwise. 

Matsuki  protested  at  my  choice. 
"That  is  nothing,"  he  said  reproach- 
fully. There" — and  he  pointed 
straight  at  the  red  Yamodzu — "there 
is  a  figure  worth  taking.  I  insist 
that  you  accept  it." 

As  you  may  readily  suppose,  the 
red  Yamodzu  would  have  been  my 
very  last  choice.  But  I  accepted 
the  gift  with  profuse  thanks  and 
took  leave — as  I  hoped,  forever — 
of  old  Tinto  Matsuki.  And  with 
me — carefully  bestowed  in  an  elabo- 
rately carved  box — went  the  red 
Yamodzu,  the  slave  given  by  the 
gods  to  the  first  Matsuki. 

Two  weeks  later  I  received  no- 
tice from  our  Ambassador  that  1 
was  to  proceed  immediately  with 
important  papers  to  Washington. 
What  these  papers  were  I  never 
knew.  But  my  instructions  read : 
"Papers  of  vital  and  pressing  im- 
portance, for  the  safe  and  secret  de- 
livery of  which  every  possible  pre- 
caution must  be  employed/'  Some- 
what worried  by  the  importance  of 
my  charge,  yet  not  a  little  gratified 
at  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  our 
Ambassador,  I  hurriedly  packed  up 
the  necessary  luggage  and  prepared 
to  sail  on  the  following  morning. 

I  found  myself  exceedingly 
pressed  for  time,  and  as  I  wished 
to  see  Itashi  that  night,  I  left  wore' 
at  my  lodgings  to  have  my  luggage 
called  for  and  taken  to  the  steamer. 
Then  I  hurried  off  to  Itashi.  We 
had  many  things  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  it  was  late  before  the 
final  good-bye  was  said.  As  I 
started  down  the  steps  of  his  house, 
the  door  opened  behind  me,  and 
Itashi's  good-natured  face  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  "By  the  way,"  he 
called  out,  "there  was  one  part  of 
the  Yamodzu  legend  that  I  omitted. 


According  to  the  story,  Yomadzu  is. 
still  the  obedient  slave  of  old  Mat- 
suki.    Good-bye !" 

When  I  reached  my  lodgings  I 
found  that  my  trunks  had  already 
been  taken  away.  I  had  packed  my 
suit  case  early  that  evening,  but  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  I  was 
leaving  nothing  behind,  I  began  to 
open  the  various  wardrobe  drawers 
and  examine  them  one  by  one.  I 
had  looked  through  all  of  them  but 
one  without  finding  anything.  But 
upon  opening  this  last  drawer,  I 
started  when  I  saw  what  it  con- 
tained. In  the  dim,  shadowy  lamp- 
light old  Yamodzu  sat  and  squinted 
malignantly  at  me  from  the  shallow 
depths  of  the  drawer  with  his  soli- 
tary blood-red  eye.  So  strong  was 
my  repulsion  that,  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  fury,  I  snatched  the 
hideous,  misshapen  thing  and 
dashed  it  with  all  my  force  against 
the  hard  floor.  I  hoped  to  see  it  fly 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  to  my 
horrified  amazement  there  was  no 
sound  from  the  violent  impact  save 
a  dead,  muffled  thump.  The  figure 
itself  was  not  in  the  least  injured. 
Then  all  at  once  I  remembered  what 
Itashi  had  told  me  one  day  about 
-the  wonderful  composition  metal  of 
which  it  was  made.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  my  silly  fear,  and  so  far  overcame 
it  that  I  actually  packed  Yamodzu 
into  my  steamer-trunk  and  dis- 
missed him  from  further  thought. 

Early  that  morning  I  went  down 
to  the  steamer.  At  ten  o'clock,  with, 
the  morning  sun  shining  with  pleas- 
ant warmth  and  the  waters  calm 
and  silent,  I  started  upon  my  long- 
voyage.  Up  to  almost  its  very  end 
the  voyage  was  wholly  uneventful. 
Until  we  were  within  two  days  of 
San  Francisco  I  had  enjoyed  good 
health  and  buoyant  spirits ;  had 
mingled  with  the  other  passengers; 
and  had  managed  to  while  the  time 
away  in  a  tolerable  manner.  But 
on  the  morning  before  the  last  night 
of  the  voyage  I  rose  from  my  cabin 
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with  a  raging  headache.  I  had 
passed  a  sleepless,  dream-haunted 
night — and  in  my  dreams  the  red 
Yamodzu  had  invariably  figured  as 
my  malignant  enemy.  I  could  not 
recall  a  single  detail  of  my  dreams, 
but  I  was  conscious  of  the  distinct 
impression  that  throughout  them 
Yamodzu  had  been  seeking  my  de- 
struction. 

Seized  with  a  curious  impulse — 
like  that  of  a  child  whom  the  fas- 
cination of  horror  impels  to  open 
a  dark  closet — I  determined  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  gift  of  old  Tinto 
Matsuki.  I  took  out  the  key  to  my 
steamer-trunk.  To  my  amazement 
I  found  that  the  trunk  had  already 
been  opened.  The  lid  was  down, 
but  the  lock  was  twisted  and  broken 
and  the  side  fastenings  were  torn 
from  their  sockets.  "Burglary,"  I 
said  to  myself,  as  I  raised  the  lid, 
expecting  to  find  the  trunk  rifled  of 
its  contents.  Imagine  my  aston- 
ishment, then,  when  I  saw  the  en- 
tire contents  lying  there  in  shreds. 
The  red  Yamodzu  alone  was  miss- 
ing. 

Utterly  puzzled,  and  with  a 
vague,  indefinable  horror  stealing 
upon  me,  I  sat  down  in  my  chair 
and  tried  to  reason  the  thing  out. 
Hrst  of  all  I  examined  the  lock. 
And  here  I  made  an  uncanny  dis- 
covery. The  manner  in  which  the 
screws  had  been  twisted  showed 
conclusively  that  the  force  that  had 
wrenched  them  from  the  wall  of  the 
trunk  had  been  exerted  from  the 
inside  of  trunk.  Then  it  could  not 
have  been  burglary.  What  in  God's 
name  did  it  mean  ?  I  was  trembling 
like  a  man  with  the  ague,  but  I  tried 
to  compose  my  nerves  and  think 
calmly.  Two  facts  thrust  them- 
selves upon  me  with  unbearable 
persistence.  The  trunk  had  been 
opened  from  the  inside ;  Yamodzu 
was  gone.  I  felt  that  some  devil's 
trick  too  subtle  for  human  fathom- 
ing had  been  done  here.  I  have 
never    been    a    superstitious    man — 


in  fact,  I  have  always  scoffed  at  the 
ideas  of  spiritualists  as  mere  trick- 
ery designed  to  fleece  the  unwary — 
but  I  felt  that  I  was  facing  a  black 
and  horrible  mystery.  The  more  f 
pondered,  the  more  a  single  conclu- 
sion forced  itself  upon  me  as  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  the 
broken  trunk.  Yamodzu  had  es- 
caped. 

Involuntarily  I  glanced  about  me, 
almost  expecting  to  see  the  baleful 
giare  of  his  red  eye,  almost  expect- 
ing to  feel  his  long  'claws  at  my 
throat.  I  passed  a  miserable  day. 
By  the  time  night  came,  with  all  the 
potential  horrors  of  its  enshroud- 
ing blackness,  my  naturally  nervous 
constitution  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  I  had  completely  lost  my 
nerve.  At  every  sound  I  started, 
and  my  heart  beat  wildly.  In  all  my 
thoughts  fancy  painted  the  hideous 
image  of  Yamodzu.  I  staid  on  deck 
until  nearly  midnight.  Here. I  did 
not  feel  so  terrified,  for  the  lights, 
the  bracing  air,  and  the  reassuring 
presence  of  human  beings  about  me 
gave  me  a  little  courage. 

It  was  not  until  I  retired  to  my 
cabin  and  lay  there  alone  in  the 
stuffy  darkness  that  my  over- 
wrought imagination  began  its 
panorama  of  horrors.  With  the  in- 
consistency of  fear  I  had  placed  a 
loaded  pistol  under  my  pillow,  never 
considering  that  lead  is  effective 
only  upon  mortal  targets.  Filled, 
too,  with  a  vague,  unaccountable, 
but  none  the  less  acute  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  my  despatches  I  placed 
them  also  under  my  pillow.  After 
the  incident  of  the  trunk  I  no  longer 
dared  to  trust  them  to  mere  lock 
and  key. 

It  was  well  on  toward  morning 
before  I  succeeded  in  composing 
myself  to  sleep.  I  had  been  sleeping 
for  perhaps  an  hour,  when  I  again 
opened  my  eyes,  suddenly  wide 
awake.  Almost  in  the  same  instant 
— though  I  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard    anything    to    justify    such    a 
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feeling — I  became  conscious  that  1 
was  not  alone.  Breathing  as  quiet- 
ly as  my  wildly-beating  heart  would 
permit,  I  lay  there  with  every  sense 
painfully  alert.  In  a  few  moments  I 
fancied  that  I  heard  a  faint  scrap- 
ing sound  in  the  direction  of  my 
trunk.  The  experience  of  the  after- 
noon sprang  into  my  mind,  and  a 
cold  shudder  ran  over  me.  The 
scraping  was  repeated  three  times, 
becoming  gradually  more  distinct, 
until  I  recognized  what  I  thought 
to  be  the  scratching  of  stone  on 
iron.  As  yet  I  was  unable  to  see 
anything,  for  it  was  pitch  dark  in 
the  cabin.  Suddenly  my  gaze  fell 
upon  a  blood-red  eye  gleaming  bale- 
fully  in  the  darkness — the  eye  of 
the  red  Yamodzu.  For  the  moment 
I  was  paralyzed  with  the  unearth- 
ly horror  of  it  all.  Then,  with  one. 
of  those  desperate  impulses  which, 
strangely  enough,  come  to  us  in 
moments  of  greatest  terror,  I  tried 
to  cry  out :  "In  the  name  of  God, 
what  are  you?"  Then  I  tried  to 
pray  God  for  help.  But  my  lips 
could  utter  no  sound. 

Now  I  could  hear  the  thing  com- 
ing across  the  floor  toward  my  bed. 
I  tried  to  reach  my  pistol — my  des- 
patches— but  my  arm  was  as  if 
paralyzed.  Then  I  saw  a  shapeless 
bulk  come  whirring  toward  me  from 
the   floor.      A   heavy   weight   struck 


me  in  the   chest.      I     screamed 
sheer   terror — and    fainted. 


m 


When  I  regained  consciousness 
I  found  the  ship's  surgeon  sitting 
beside  my  bed.  My  screams  had 
been  heard.  He  had  rushed  to  my 
cabin, and  found  me  lying  on  the 
floor  unconscious.  The  doctor 
sniffed  suddenly,  then  turned  pale 
as  ashes.  "Smells  like  a  dead  man," 
he  muttered.  Then  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  he  asked  me  what  had 
happened.  I  lied  and  told  him  that 
I  was  subject  to  fainting  spells,  as 
a  result  of  nightmare,  but  that  I 
now  felt  quite  recovered.  Even  as 
I  spoke,  I  detected  the  ghastly  odor 
that  had  called  forth  the  surgeon's 
involuntary  remark.  And  I  shiv- 
ered. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  suddenly 
thought  of  the  despatches.  With 
the  recollection  of  my  horrible  ex- 
perience of  the  night  still  trembling 
upon  my  unstrung  nerves,  I  thrust 
my  hand  under  the  pillow.  I  did 
not  feel  the  papers.  I  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  searched  the  bed  clothes 
again  and  again.  The  despatches 
were  gone — I  was  a  ruined  man. 
And  with  the  malignant  cunning  of 
a  fiend,  the  misshapen  slave  of  old 
Tinto  Matsuki  had  left  me  my  pis- 
tol. 


WAYS    IN 


M0UMTAIMS 


BY     VIRGINIA     GARLAND 


THE  winter  mountains  are  full 
of  life  and  color ;  bird  life  and 
blossom  life,  as  keen  in  char- 
acter and  exuberance  as  in  the  full- 
ness of  summer.  The  trees  are  not 
left  lonely  of  their  small  winged 
companions.  The  cold  air  is  often 
struck  into  musical  vibration.  There 
is  no  nest  building  or  love  making 
in  the  branches,  but  more  sympathy  ; 
a  closer  relationship  exists  between 
a  winter  bird  and  a  winter  tree  than 
when  both  are  abstracted,  absorbed 
in  their  love  making,  sex  exchanges 
and  fertilization.  There  is  the  ex- 
citement of  rare  guests  which  come 
down  in  winter  from  above  timber- 
line.  Who  shall  say  but  that  the 
trees   receive   these   visitors   gladly? 

In  studying  the  winter  woods  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
birds  remain  outside  of  the  restless 
upsweeping  of  migration  and  stay 
with  their  old  friends  of  the  sum- 
mer all  through  the  winter  months. 
The  migratory  instinct  is  distinctive 
in  California.  A  network  of  crossed 
flight  from  east  to  west,  north  and 
south,  goes  on,  modified  by  the  mi- 
grating of  a  few  birds  who  change 
in  a  circle  inside  of  this  larger  move- 
ment. It  is  easy  to  see,  where  the 
great  heights  of  the  Sierras  make 
various  climates  up  and  down  their 
ranges,  that  some  birds  may  spy  out 
a  sheltered  region  where  they  can 
remain  the  winter  through,  depart- 
ing from  the  general  rule  of  their 
kinfolk  in  this  complicated  zig-zag 
system.  Below  a  snow-capped  ridge 
a  warm  belt  may  stretch  ;  why,  then, 
fly  all  the  way  to  Mexico? 

I  like  to  meet  these  little,  hardy, 


independent  ones ;  birds  who,  for 
some  individual  reasoning,  have 
stayed  the  winter  out  in  these  moun- 
tains. I  wonder  what  has  influenced 
them  to  remain  in  the  firs  and  pines. 
Some  are  resident,  yet  some  1  meec 
have  departed  from  their  usual  hab- 
its. The  Sierra  Creeper,  I  have  read, 
leaves  his  summer  home  in  the  pine 
regions,  going  when  the  cold  comes 
to  the  warm  coast  valleys ;  yet  stop 
where  I  will  in  the  forest,  very  soon 
I  hear  his  small  piping.  As  my  eyes 
become  clearer  focussed  on  the  pur- 
ple-brown pine  bole,  I  see  a  mite  of 
a  bark-brown  bird  winding  spirally 
up  the  trunk ;  his  white  breast 
seeming  to  light  his  way  in  the 
gloom  of  the  pines  as  he  hunts  in 
crack  and  cranny.  Now  he  drops 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  a 
peculiar  descent,  not  like  flight,  but 
as  if  he  had  thrown  himself  back- 
ward and  drifted  to  the  ground.  Up 
he  goes  again,  seeming  a  detached, 
moving,  dainty  fragment  of  the 
rough  brown  bark.  I  imagine  the 
great  shaggy  pine  finds  his  musical 
piping  dearer  now  than  when  sum- 
mer is  filled  to  overflowing. 

There  are  winter  songs  and 
sounds  not  less  musical  than  the 
high  jubilee  of  summer.  The  song 
of  the  pines  is  louder,  fuller,  more 
thrilling;  the  voice  of  the  streams 
higher  in  passionate,  rushing  ebul- 
lition. And  each  mountain  stream 
sings  a  double  song ;  the  music  of 
its  running  water  and  the  liquid  rise 
and  fall  of  its  other  voice,  the  ouzel. 
The  call  of  the  red-shafted  flicker, 
questioning,  querulous,  as  his  cin- 
namon shaded  wings  brush  the  tops 
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of  the  firs,  lights  up  with  just  the 
right  tone  the  atmosphere  of  the 
forest.  The  cheery  tattoo  of  the 
wood-pecker  gives  emphasis  to  the 
tree's  long-drawn  swell,  and  the 
creeper's  small  note  adds  piquancy 
to  their  sighing.  There  is  the  music 
also  of  color  and  form.  An  incense 
cedar  that  last  summer  stood  dry, 
untidy,  now  blossoms  fresh  and 
beautiful.  The  sun  is  shining  after 
a  rain  storm;  the  outer  graceful, 
drooping  branches  gleam  shining 
grey,  while  the  damp  trunk  and  in- 
side limbs  show  dull  purple.  Its 
downsweeping,  spreading  boughs 
are  showered  over  heavily  with 
golden,  grain-like  blossoms;  it 
swings,  singing  under  the  gray  sky. 

Along  the  streams  the  alders 
stand  bare  of  leaves,  in  silvery, 
wispy  branches,  hung  with  new, 
pale,  yellow-green  cones,  dotted 
here  and  there  between  with  the  old 
black,  dried  seed  balls.  Pale  yellow- 
green  also,  the  goldfinches  cling  and 
eat  the  soaked  seeds  in  the  dark 
cones.  If  I  had  not  sought  the  al- 
ders over,  seeing  a  bird  take  wing 
from  one  cone  to  another  cone,  I 
would  have  thought  them  yellowed 
leaves  clinging  there,  so  silent  and 
part  of  the  tree  they  are. 

Summer  creates  no  color  effect 
more  richly  glowing  than  winter 
brings  forth  from  the  toyon  tree. 
In  the  California  mountains  we  do 
not  need,  nor  do  we  lack,  the  vivid 
red  of  maples  to  touch  the  land- 
scape with  a  running  fire  of  color. 
Our  toyon  berry  makes  every  hol- 
low and  hillside  glow  with  solid 
clumps  of  red  fire,  pale  scarlet  at 
first,  then  deeper  and  deeper  into 
crimson   as  the  winter  advances. 

It  is  then  that  I  know  the  robins 
best.  If  I  would  hear  his  impetu- 
ous song  I  must  listen  in  summer 
far  up  the  slopes  of  the  higher 
Sierras.  But  one  robin,  for  all  his 
song,  is  not  the  exhilarating  sight 
a  flock  makes,  burnished-breasted, 
swinging,    balancing,    noisy,    press- 


ing red  fronts  against  the  red  fruit, 
bolting  the  berries  for  hours. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  the  toyon 
berries  in  the  city  at  Christmas 
time  and  quite  another  pleasure  to 
know  our  California  holly  where  it 
grows  in  the  Christmas  hills,  brood- 
ed over  by  the  quiet.  It  lives  here 
another  part,  and  not  for  the  hu- 
man. Not  for  our  drawing  rooms, 
windows,  churches,  chancels,  does 
it  redden  and  ripen;  but  in  the  bet- 
ter temples  of  the  wildwood,  in  the 
intricate,  orderful  scheme  of  Nature 
it  thrives  apace  in  its  real  life.  For- 
tunate is  he  who  worships  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  growing  tree, 
rather  than  under  the  shadow  of 
withering  branches. 

A  mettlesome  little  winter  friend 
is  the  gray  titmouse.  He  is  forever 
squeaking  his  small  notes ;  never 
still,  up  and  down  a  tree  he  hops 
and  glides.  The  whole  outdoors,  it 
seems,  must  be  kept  going  by  him. 
Back  and  forth  he  draws  his  untir- 
ing breath  across  his  vocal  organs. 
A  mountain  blizzard  or  a  perfect 
day  are  all  alike  to  him.  His  un- 
concerned good  cheer  is  invigorat- 
ing. When  the  various  plaints  of 
the  house  people  wear  upon  me  I 
seek  these  winged  people  of  the 
woods,  and  not  the  least  inspiring  is 
the  perky,  gray  titmouse ;  although 
I  do  not  hear  in  these  days  his  high, 
clear,  thrilling  "sweet-o,  sweet-o, 
sweet-o,  sweet!" 

Sometimes  comes  a  mild  winter 
day ;  the  sky  is  low ;  the  sun  shines 
through  thin  clouds  in  amber  light, 
or  rises  wanly  into  a  deeper  haze; 
a  mild  day,  yet  this  warm,  brown 
earth  may  be  nailed  down  dark  to- 
morrow with  frost  spines,  and  a 
bitter  wind  tear  through  the  forest. 
Where  will  the  little  Kinglets  go 
then  ?  How  sparkling  they  are  with 
life  !  They  should  be  in  Guatemala ; 
still  here  they  are  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  thick  in  a  Douglas  spruce, 
rubby  crown  and  golden  crown  to- 
gether.    A  fluctuating  polka  dot  of 
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red  comes  and  goes  on  the  ruby 
crown.  I  can  just  see  them  twink- 
ling in  the  top  of  the  spruce  and 
catch  now  and  then  a  tiny  spurt  of 
rose  color.  When  the  world  is 
white  and  the  cold  bites  to  the  bone, 
how  glad,  stimulated,  warmed,  I 
have  been  to  find  the  KingFets  have 
not  gone  to  Guatemala. 

I  cannot  find  in  all  this  mountain 
land  I  live  with  a  spot  so  bleak  and 
bare  that  not  one  bird  or  animal 
knows  it  for  a  shelter.  The  scale 
bird  lives  all  winter  in  the  matted 
chapparal,  sounding  his  penetrating 
tremolo  every  day  that  owns  to  a 
glint  of  sunlight.  The  towhees  are 
found  the  year  around  in  the  under- 
brush ;  and  what  would  winter  be 
without  the  snow  birds,  the  dusky- 
headed  j uncos,  tracing  the  imprint 
of  their  merry  feet  across  every 
white  expanse? 

I  meet  often  an  Audubon  War- 
bler, dashing  into  the  air  for  insects ; 
fanning  out  the  bright  yellow  near 
his  tail,  seemingly  making  the  most 
of  what  is  left  of  his  summer  garb. 
From  these  mountains  to  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  coast  valleys,  where 
the  warblers  are  said  to  go  in  win- 
ter, is  a  far  cry.  Somewhere  in  an 
old  orchard  I  pass  in  my  trampings 
I  am  sure  to  find  him  all  alone,  leap- 
ing and  fluttering  for  his  dinner 
from  a  bare  apple  tree.  I  am  glad 
he  has  departed  from  the  ways  of 
his  brothers ;  he  gives  a  touch  of 
vitality  to  the  gnarled  old  orchard, 
stiff  and  gray  in  the  wind. 

The  hardy  jays  are  always  about. 
When  the  pine  boughs  uplift  soft 
pon-pons  of  snow,  rayed  through  by 
the  needles ;  when  the  stiff  etching 
of  the  leafless  oaks  are  outlined  in 
black  and  clinging  white  against 
the  sky,  a  brilliant  blue  wing 
dashes  officiously  through  the  open. 
Winter  has  not  dulled  his  spirit 
or  his  color. 

I  sometimes  climb  to  the  crest  of 
a  high  hill  to  gaze  over  the  wide 
view   sweep   the   bird's  bright  eyes 


encompass.  Far  below  are  the  pale, 
jagged  buttes  of  a  distant  county. 
Lying  warm  in  a  lower  climate, 
the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
stretches  silvery  misted,  river 
threaded,  opal  tinted.  Far  out  on 
the  horizon,  glowing  in  cold,  blue- 
white  light,  rise  the  highest  Sierras; 
cut  across  with  deeper  blue  gashes, 
where  vast  declivities  chisel  their 
mark.  All  this  immense  sweep  of 
outlook  is  for  the  birds'  desire; 
their  frail  wings  master  all  this 
space.  Light-hearted,  they  rise  high 
in  the  air.  One  little  eye  gazes 
north,  one  south.  Dip — flit — they 
have  chosen,  have  dropped  through 
miles  of  hazy  space.  Flit — dip — 
they  have  risen  into  that  remote, 
frozen  land  where  spring  the  sources 
of  all  lands  beneath.  So  it  may  be, 
having  such  power  to  overcome  dis- 
tance, they  linger  on  after  the  cold 
pinches  their  toes,  if,  for  some  rea- 
son, a  certain  place  in  the  highlands 
holds  some  charm  for  them ;  know- 
ing that  in  an  hour,  if  they  wish, 
they  may  fly  over  the  breeze- 
swayed,  seed-filled  weed  stocks  of  a 
southern  field.  Such  was  evidently 
the  case  with  the  white-crowned 
sparrow  which  I  knew  in  the  moun- 
tains. This  bird  subsisted  all  win- 
ter upon  my  bounty,  enduring  with 
composure  the  long,  cold  spell  that 
drove  animals  and  birds  into  the 
valleys.  I  saw  his  kinfolk  one  night- 
fall rise  in  a  migrating  flock,  but  the 
attraction  of  my  soaked  bread  and 
seeds  was  too  strong;  they  left  him 
there.  All  winter  he  lived  in  the 
shelter  of  my  yard  and  waxed  fat 
with  an  ampleful  diet.  I  grew  fond 
of  the  lusty,  plump  bird,  stolid  un- 
der the  bitter  cold,  as  I  would  of  a 
domestic  pet;  yet  I  loved  best  the 
white    crowns    which    had    flown. 

Once  as  I  wandered  over  a  bleak 
table-land,  bunched  over  here  and 
there  with  ceanothus  and  birch 
bushes,  about  whose  roots  the  snow 
was  packed,  the  windy  space  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a  rippling  trill 
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of  melody  into  a  different  world. 
The  ceanothus,  it  seemed,  waved 
with  its  misty  blue  bloom ;  the  earth 
became  warm  and  stirring  beneath 
my  feet.  I  could  have  sworn  all 
the  fragrance  of  June  filled  the  air, 
just  because  Vigor's  wren,  local  in 
these  mountains,  had  suddenly 
over-run   into   a   winter   song. 

It  is  we  who  are  cold  at  this  sea- 
son, hovering  over  our  fires  when 
we  should  be  abroad   with  singing 


pulses,  as  much  in  sympathy  with 
•the  winter  blooming  as  the  summer 
blossoming.  It  is  our  hearing  which 
is  dull  and  cold  at  this  time ;  listen- 
ing for  the  shiver  and  wail  in  the 
storm  when  we  might  be  hearkening 
to  its  wild  music,  which  is  there  in 
its  truer  guise. 

Bring  to  these  winter  highlands 
a  warm,  singing  heart,  and  all  the 
winter  ways  of  the  hills  will  over- 
flow with  warmth  and  song-. 


BY     LOUIS     J.     STELLMANN 


'Tis    but    a    photographic    counterfeit 

Of  you,  Dear  Lady,  that  I  see  to-night; 

A   magic  picture,  painted  by  the  sun 

Which  cunningly  portrays  your  lineaments. 

Inanimate  illusion — yet  it  wakes 

The   recollections  of  dead   days   and  fills 

My  mind  with  wondrous  fancies,  moving,  swift- 

A  panoramic  pageant  of  the  Past. 

They  come;  they  go;  and,  in  a  living  dream, 
I  hear  again  the  music  of  your  voice ; 
I  read  the  message  of  your  eyes  and  feel 
The  quick-responding  cadence  of  a  note 
That  found  the  lute-string  of  your  Inner  Self 
And  swelled  into  a  fuller  resonance — ■ 
E'en  as  the  plashing  of  a  mountain  brook 
May  mingle  with  the  robin's  madrigal 
Or  chorused  pater  nosters,  softly  blend 
Into  the  chiming:  of  the  Anselus. 


I  wake — and  through  a  film  of  recent  dreams 
Your  pictured  lips  seem  parted  in  a  smile; 
Your  eyes  alight,  as  in  the  olden  days, 
And  every  feature,  flushing  into  life, 
Familiarly  speaks  its  tenderness 
With  all  the  melody  of  Long  Ago. 
Ah,  cruel  mirage !     But  a  moment — then 
The  vital  spark  has  fled  and  naught  remains 
But  loneliness,  a  picture,  vain  regrets ; 
A  surge  of  memories ;  the  void  of  Time. 


Cattleya    Warneri. 

AN   AMATEUR' 

EM 


.PEMIENC: 


BY     F.     A.     CRAMBLITT 


THE  orchid  is,  perhaps,  becom- 
ing more  popular  every  clay, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
grown  in  larger  quantities  than  ever 
before,  which  has  forced  down  the 
price,  until  the  plant  is  within  the 
reach  of  people  who  are  not  wealthy. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  favorite  flower 
among  the  wealthy  class,  because 
choice  varieties  are  sold  at  extrava- 
gant prices,  and  thus  many  persons 
are  led  to  regard  them  as  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  a  privileged  few, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  when 
orchids  are  written  about  in  periodi- 
cals  they   are   invariably    associated 


with  the  name  of  some  well  known 
and  wealthy  individual  as  their  pos- 
sessor. This,  however,  applies  only 
to  the  very  new  or  extremely  rare 
kinds,  for  the  orchid  enthusiast  ever 
wishes  to  add  new  introductions  of 
supposed  merit  to  his  collection. 

It  must  be  confessed  by  flower- 
loving  people  that  orchids  produce 
the  handsomest,  strangest  and  most 
lasting  blossoms  in  the  floral  king- 
dom. Their  exquisite  beauty  and 
intrinsic  worth  are  familiar  only  to 
those  who  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  them. 

Being:    an    amateur    cultivator    of 
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these  finest  genera,  and  possessing 
only  limited  means,  the  care  of  my 
small  collection  devolves  entirely 
upon  myself;  but  instead  of  being  a 
task,  I  find  it  a  most  cheerful  and 
elevating  form  of  recreation.  Visits 
to  my  orchid  house  are  frequent, 
and  each  one  adds  more  to  my  ad- 
miration of  these  plants.  When 
feeling  blue  or  out  of  sorts,  a  visit 
among  the  orchids,  where  the  scene 
is  one  beautiful  picture  wrought  in 
colors  by  the  Master's  skill,  is  one 
pleasant    dream. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to 
watch  the  flower  bud  push  up 
through  the  sheath  and  swell ;  and 
as  the  bud  begins  to  open  the  dorsal 
petals  are  thrown  back,  and  the  lip 
which  is  tucked  away  inside  the  bud 
slowly  unfolds,  spreading  open  its 
beautifully  fluted  and  ruffled  edge. 
You  are  then  enabled  to  look  up  into 
its  face  and  see  the  beautiful  and 
strange  markings ;  as  the  flower  de- 
velops  its   color   changes     from      a 


greenish  hue  to  a  lovely  rose-purple 
or  a  rosy  pink.  Words  cannot  ex- 
press the  exquisite  beauty  of  these 
lovely  daughters  of  nature.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  profess  to  love 
flowers,  and  yet  how  few  cul- 
tivate them.  How  few  people  real- 
ize that  there  is  something  in  the 
world  besides  business. 

I  make  it  a  practice  not  to  make 
an  engagement  that  will  prevent  me 
from  doing  what  I  feel  my  duty  to 
the  orchid  house.  I  am  frequently 
found  working  there  by  candle  light 
until  eight  and  sometimes  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  I  find  a  great  deal 
of  recreation  in  this  work,  and  it 
proves  quite  a  diversion  to  one,  af- 
ter having  been  confined  all  day  in 
an  office.  I  have  many  visitors  to 
my  house  to  see  the  flowers,  and 
often  here  the  curious  ask  how  I 
find  time  to  care  for  so  many  plants. 
In  reply  to  this,  I  say  that  I  rise 
early  and  work  late.  I  do  not  con- 
fine myself  to  orchids  alone,  but  am 
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cultivating  many  other  flowers  of 
beauty,  and  take  great  delight  in 
growing  seeds  for  the  open  garden. 

Orchid  .growing  is  not  practiced 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  yet  more 
would  grow  them  if  they  only  knew 
what  a  comfort  their  cultivation 
proves ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  amateurs  are  beginning  to 
make  more  inquiries  about  their  cul- 
ture. 

While  there  are  several  kinds  that 
grow  within  the  ordinary  small 
greenhouse,  I  confine  myself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Cattleya,  as  to 
me  this  is  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  to  grow. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one 
who  loves  flowers  could  spend 
money  more  profitably  than  by 
building  a  small  orchid  house — say 
16  feet  by  20  feet.  Heated  by  the 
smallest  hot  water  heater,  the  ex- 
pense of  heating  would  be  very 
small.  For  the  more  successful 
growing  of  orchids,  I  would  advise 


building  a  house  with  three  com- 
partments, consisting  of  a  warm,  an 
intermediate  and  a  cool  house. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
of  orchid  culture  is  the  fact  that  the 
plants  bloom  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year,  so  when  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  them  it  will  be  wise  to 
include  in  your  collection  those 
that  flower  in  the  four  seasons.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  the 
days  are  dark  and  dreary,  the  Cat- 
tleya Percivilana  and  Trianae  are 
to  be  found  in  bloom.  The  reader 
can  better  imagine  that  I  can  de- 
scribe the  pleasure  of  plucking  these 
flowers  and  bringing  them  into  the 
living  room.  After  the  dark  days 
have  passed,  and  the  days  grow 
longer,  comes  a  most  enjoyable  time 
when  the  Cattleya  Mossaie,  War- 
nerii  and  Mendellii  are  in  flower.  At 
this  time,  when  there  are  no  flowers 
to  be  found  in  the  garden,  I  have 
had  as  many  as  thirty  flowers 
among  my  small  collection.     Some 
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I  have  sold  as  high  as  one  dollar 
each,  some  for  less,  and  some  I 
have  given  to  my  friends. 

The  lasting-  qualities  of  the  orchid 
vary.  I  have  had  them  last  as  long 
as  four  weeks,  after  having  been 
cut  from  the  plant — but  to  accom- 
plish this  the  water  must  be  changed 
daily,  and  the  flowers  placed  out- 
doors at  night  to  receive  fresh  air, 
also  a  small  piece  of  the  stem  should 
be  cut  off  each  day. 

Orchids  can  be  grown  side  by 
side  with  other  greenhouse  plants, 
and  the  idea  that  they  will  only 
flourish  in  a  house  built  expressly 
for  them  is  undergoing  a  change  as 
their  habits  become  better  under- 
stood. The  finest  varieties  can  be 
grown  successfully  in  a  house  used 
for  all  kinds  of  plants.  Maiden-hair 
fern  makes  a  very  pleasing  back- 
ground, when  grown  among  the  or- 
chids, and  harmonizes  well  with  a 
bunch   of  flowers.      Orchids   cannot 


fail  to  be  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  cultivator,  who  soon 
finds  himself  deeply  interested  in 
the  growth  of  his  plants,  ami 
watches  with  infinite  satisfaction 
the  development  of  the  fine,  healthy 
foliage  and  the  tender  shoots,  as 
they  appear  at  the  base  of  the' 
pseudo-bulbs  and  gradually  take 
possession  of  the  compost,  or  the 
young  pseudo-bulb  as  it  forms  and 
matures. 

A  few  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  orchid  growing  have  proved 
to  me  that  when  once  their  nature  is 
thoroughly  understood  they  require 
much  less  attention,  and  their  re- 
quirements being  so  simple  they  en- 
croach less  upon  the  gardener's 
time  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
is  quite  true  that  one  is  sometimes 
baffled,  owing  to  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  climatic  conditions 
that  they  enjoy  in  their  native  habi- 
tate,   and   therefore      becomes      dis- 


Cattleya    Trianae. 
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heartened  in  their  first  attempt  to 
grow  them  ;  but  even  in  a  garden  i 
lack  of  knowledge  of  some  particu- 
lar class  of  plants,  on  account  of  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing their  nature  and  requirements, 
results  in  a  failure  to  grow  them 
successfully. 

Some  orchids  thrive  best  in  the 
shade,  while  others  prefer  more 
light ;  some  do  best  when  suspended 
from  the  roof;  all  delight  in  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  careful  attention,  and 
if  at  all  neglected,  soon   show  it. 

Orchids  are  imported  from  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Philippines.  They  will 
stand  more  in  the  way  of  privation 
than  any  other  plant,  yet  much  time 
and  patience  are  necessary  to  coax 
the  tender  shoots  into  full  life  and 
growth  when  freshly  imported.  Of- 
ten a  shipment  of  orchids,  received 
direct  from  the  woods,  are  a  total 
failure,  and  again  only  a  few  of 
the  plants  possess  life.     Some  rare 


specimens  are  found  among  newly 
imported  orchids ;  the  first  step  in 
their  cultivation,  after  having  been 
freshly  potted,  is  to  place  them  in 
the  greenhouse  best  suited  in  tem- 
perature and  moisture  to  properly 
develop  them. 

Little  is  known  of  the  trials  with 
which  the  collectors  contend  when 
gathering,  packing,  carting  and 
shipping  these  treasures.  Most  of 
the  plants  are  gathered  by  the  na- 
tives from  damp  ravines,  river 
banks,  jungles  and  fever-breeding 
swamps — some  attached  to  rocks 
and  the  branches  of  tall  trees.  Those 
found  in  trees  are  often  damaged  to 
a  great  extent  on  account  of  the 
trees  being  felled  and  the  orchids 
becoming  bruised.  Two  years  ago 
I  received  a  shipment  of  these  plants 
from  South  America  which  had  been 
floated  down  a  river  on  a  raft  over 
two  thousand  miles,  passing  through 
two  revolutions,  were  snipped  to 
New  York,  thence  to  California,  and 
flowered  the  first  season. 
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Special  care  and  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  orchids, 
as  they  are  slow  growers,  and  much 
time  is  lost  in  the  treatment  of 
spindly  plants.  Do  not  overcrowd 
your  orchid  house,  for  this  is  only 
one  of  the  difficulties  a  collector  has 
to  contend  with ;  others  are  various 
insect  pests — wood  lice,  slugs  and 
the  fly. 

Cleanliness  is  a  very  great  point 
in  the  cultivation  of  orchids.  The 
Cattleya  fly,  found  on  freshly  im- 
ported plants,  is  a  much  dreaded  in- 
sect. Its  larvae  is  deposited  in  the 
center  of  the  young  growth,  and  its 
existence  is  detected  when  the  young 
grow  about  an  inch  high,  becomes 
abnormally  thick  at  the  base,  and 
tapers  to  a  point,  the  growth  mak- 
ing but  little  progress.  The  only 
method  of  exterminating  this  pest 
is  to  cut  out  the  infested  growth  and 
destroying  it.  Too  much  moisture 
in  the  orchid  house  causes  "damp 
rot,"  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  al- 
lowed to  get  over  dry,  the  plants  are 
subject  to  "dry  rot."  A  plant  just 
starting  into  growth  will  require 
very  little  water,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  bulbs  from  shriveling;  as 
the  growth  develops  gradually  in- 
crease watering;  when  the  bulb  has 
matured,  watering  should  cease,  to 
allow  the  bulb  to  ripen.  When  the 
flower  buds  begin  to  show,  the  plant 
should  receive  plenty  of  water,  but 
when  it  has  ceased  blossoming  it 
should  be  given  a  season  of  rest. 

Success  to  the  cultivator  will  be 
assured  when  they  are  arranged  so 
as  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible their  natural  surroundings — 
these,  combined  with  good  atten- 
tion, will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
important  points  to  be  observed  in 
their  cultivation. 

The  temperature  of  the  orchid 
house  should  be  60  deg.  at  night 
and  75  deg.  to  80  deg.  in  the  day- 
time. The  rainy  season  is  produced 
in  effect  by  generous  applications  of 
water  four  or  five  times  a  day;  the 


walls  and  floors  are  drenched  until 
they  will  absorb  no  more. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  through 
the  glass  roof  will  injure  the  plants, 
consequently  the  panes  are  treated 
to  a  coat  of  paint,  composed  of  white 
lead  and  gasoline.  Orchids  demand 
fresh  air  for  their  well-being,  and 
ventilators  allowing  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  are  arranged  below  the 
layers  of  pipes,  so  that  the  air 
when  it  strikes  the  plant,  is  warmed 
to  their  natural  temperature. 

My  collection,  though  small,  con- 
tains some  handsome  varieties.  A 
beginner  in  orchid  growing  may 
want  some  advice  from  one  who  has 
had  experience,  so  I  shall  give  a  list 
of  Epiphytal  orchids  (those  growing 
in  the  air)  that  I  have  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

Beginning  with  the  winter 
months,  the  Cattleya  Percivilana 
and  the  Trianae  are  to  be  found  in 
bloom.  Only  the  enthusiast  can  ap- 
preciate the  magnificent  showing 
made  by  these  lovely  blossoms.  The 
Cattleya  Percivilana  is  called  the 
Christmas  orchid,  because  it  flowers 
at  Christmas  time.  It  makes  an  es- 
pecially handsome  table  decoration 
for  the  holiday  season.  The  color 
of  its  sepals  and  petals  is  white; 
the  throat  is  purple,  veined  with  an 
exceptionally  rich  shade  of  yellow 

Cattleya  Trianae — flowering  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February — is  found  in  pure 
white,  and  in  shades  of  pink,  rang- 
ing from  the  most  delicate  to  a  deep 
rose. 

Cattleya  Schroederae — the  Easter 
orchid — is  indeed  a  beautiful  flower 
and  a  rare  treat  for  this  holiday  sea- 
son. In  shape  it  resembles  the  Tri- 
anae ;  its  color  is  white,  sometimes 
a  delicate  rose  blush,  with  a  blotch 
of  orange-yellow  in  the  throat.  1 
feel  very  proud  of  this  variety,  and 
any  one  growing  them  must  certain- 
ly feel  the  same. 

Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana — a  na- 
tive of  the  Philippines — also  flowers 


Oncidium   Papilio,   or  Butterfly  orchid. 
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during  the  winter  months.  Spring- 
ing from  the  center  of  the  plant  is  a 
slender,  blooming  stalk  that 
branches  freely;  each  branch  bears 
numerous  blossoms.  It  is  a  prolific 
bloomer,  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  seventy  flowers     having     been 


mottled    with    grayish   white,    while 
the  under  side  is  a  royal  purple. 

The  Oncidium  Papilio — called  the 
butterfly  orchid — bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  butterfly,  and  flowers 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
is   extremely  interesting.   Its   flower 


Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  from  Philippines. 


produced  in  a  single  blooming  per- 
iod. _  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
orchids;  the  flowers  are  a  dream, 
while  the  foliage  also  possesses  mar 
velous  beauty.  The  long  oval  leaves 
attain  a  length  of  eighteen  inches, 
with  their  upper  surface  a  dark 
green,     profusely     and     irregularly 


spikes,  which  are  long  and  slender, 
are  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulb,  and  the  flowers  at  its 
apex,  one  following  the  other  in 
succession  for  several  years. 

Diuring  the  spring  season  we  have 
a  variety  of  the  Laelias  Purpurata, 
which   resembles   the    Cattleva ;   the 
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sepals  and  petals  are  white,  some- 
times a  rosy  blush ;  the  lip  a  dark 
shade  of  purple,  with  yellow  veins. 
This  plant,  though  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  room  on  account  of  its 
height,  is  worthy  of  cultivation  by 
every    one. 

Cattleya  Warneri  and  Mossaie, 
flowering  late  in  the  spring,  are  very 
beautiful  flowers,  with  sepals  and 
petals  a  rosy  purple,  and  with  gor- 
geously  colored    lips. 

Cattleya  Mendelli,  another  flower 
of  rare  beauty,  has  very  large  and 
exceedingly  delicately  tinted 

blooms.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
a  light  pink,  sometimes  a  pure 
white,  with  a  dark  purple  lip. 

During  the  summer  months,  the 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  Gigas,  both 


handsome  species,  are  in  flower. 

When  autumn  comes,  I  have  the 
Cattleya  Lobiata,  a  beautiful 
specimen  and  a  free  bloomer  dur- 
ing October  and  November.  The 
tlowers  are  a  dark  mauve,  with  a 
richly  colored  purple  lip. 

Columns  might  be  written  tell- 
ing of  the  wondrous  beauty,  habits, 
cultivation  and  nature  of  the  or- 
chid. I  have  given  a  description  and 
named  some  of  the  varieties  in  the 
small  collection  of  which  I  am  the 
possessor. 

A  visitor  to  an  orchid  house, 
when  the  plants  are  in  all  their  gloty 
of  full  bloom,  will  revel  in  a  won- 
drously  beautiful  sight,  the  likes  of 
which  can  nowhere  be  found  save 
in  a  cultivated  collection. 
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BY  EMMA  PLAYTER  SEABURY 


Always  alone,  from  the  first  startled  cry 

W Ten   life   is  thrust   in  our  unwilling   hand, 
Alone  with  justice,  we  as  children  stand, 

With  souls  that  plead,  lips  dumb  with  agony. 

Alone  we  feel  temptation  drawing  nigh 

And  nerve  ourselves  its  powers  to  disband ; 
Alone  grief  meets  us  with  her  fiery  brand, 

And   seers"  the   heart  joy  cannot  satisfy. 

Alone  love  mantles  us,  we  dwell  apart, 
But  even  when  our  love  is  at  its  best 
How  bitterly  alone  sometimes  are  we ; 

But  God  in  the  Shekinah  of  the  heart, 

None  shares  our  dreams,  our  thoughts,  our  soul's 
unrest ; 
Alone  we  drift  to  life's  out-reaching  sea. 
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BY     W.     E.     ROLLINS 


ALL  of  the  country  extending 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Southern  Montana  to  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  in  northern  Wy- 
oming was  in  the  remote  past  a 
permanent  home  for  the  Absarakas, 
or   Crow  tribe. 

Over  that  extent  of  territory  they 
roved  and  hunted  at  will,  and  re- 
sisted with  fixed  determination  any 
intrusion  of  the  Sioux  or  Cheyenne 
tribes,  who  often  made  warlike  in- 
vasions for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
game,  then  so  abundant  in  the  land 
of  the  Crows. 

In  all  the  ceremonies  and  religi- 
ous rites  so  strangely  identified  with 
the  Crows,  none  were  so  strange  and 
impressive  as  the  ceremony  of  the 
medicine.  The  great  and  good  medi- 
cine whose  charm  lay  in  the  power 
to  protect  and  ward  off  all  evil  in- 
fluences of  earth.  The  manner  of 
obtaining  this  so-called  medicine 
was  at  times  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  often  put  to  a  severe  test 
the  physical  endurance  of  the   sav- 


age. Still,  so  necessary  was  this 
charm  to  the  untutored  mind  of  the 
Indian  that  Thunder  Cloud,  a  Crow 
chief  of  large  qualities,  and  whose 
village  was  located  on  one  of  the 
tributaries  to  the  Big  Horn  river, 
yearned  and  prayed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  a  supreme  test  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  great  and 
good  medicine. 

Oft  in  the  past  Thunder  Cloud 
prayed  and  made  invocations  to  the 
spirit  of  light.  Long  had  he  fasted 
in  silent  vales  and  on  high  moun- 
tain tops  kept  lonely  vigil,  ever 
praying  that  E-saac-Kawar-te,  the 
creator  of  all  and  father  of  the  sun, 
would  grant  him  that  for  which 
the  mysticism  of  his  nature  craved. 

In   spite   of   all   Thunder   Cloud's 
supplications    and    physical    priva- 
tions,  the   Crow   deity     sternly   re- 
fused to  answer  the  chief's  prayer. 

The  first  streak  of  dawn  flushed 
with  tender  light  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  brought  out  in  strong  re- 
lief the  low,  sombre  landscape.  The 
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coolness  of  early  morn  was  on  the 
earth,  and  the  chirping  birds  nestled 
in  tree  and  bush  indicated  that 
night's  vigil  was  broken,  and  life 
and  light  would  for  a  time  gladden 
all  creation  with  their  genial  smiles. 

The  neighing  of  a  horse  or  the 
bark  of  a  dog  were  the  only  out- 
ward signs  of  life  about  the  village, 
as  the  occupants  were  not  yet  astir, 
save  one,  who  silently  emerged  from 
the  doorway  of  a  lodge  and  with  cat- 
like movement  glided  toward  a 
clearing  used  as  a  council  ground 
by  the  tribe.  Wrapping  his  blanket 
closely  about  him  (for  the* morning 
air  was  yet  sharp),  the  man  stood 
like  one  possessed.  Tall,  gaunt  and 
grim,  his  attitude  was  kingly,  his 
gaze    stern    and    piercing. 

The  movement  of  the  closely  com- 
pressed lips  expressed  the  pent-up 
anguish  of  the  savage  heart ;  and 
controlling  himself  no  longer,  Thun- 
der Cloud,  the  chief,  cried  aloud, 
saying:  "E-saac-Kawar-te,  O  Crea- 
tor, heed  me  in  this,  my  earnest 
supplication,  guide  me,  direct  me, 
O  great  sun,  to  some  spot  on  earth, 
where  I  may  go  and  abide,  and  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  the  great 
spirit.  Thy  messenger,  light,  will 
soon  bless  the  earth  with  its  radi- 
ance, so  that  all  creatures  may  re- 
joice in  the  promises  of  the  new 
day." 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Thunder  Cloud,  the  rising  sun  ap- 
peared above  the  low,  grim  hills, 
and  circled  and  lighted  up  a  distant 
peak,  called  now  by  the  white  man 
"'Medicine  Mountain,"  a  part  of  the 
Big  Horn  Range,  and  around  which 
cling  the  traditions  of  a  vanquished 
and  vanishing  people.  For,  lo,  out 
of  the  East  and  across  the  great 
river  shall  come  a  new  race,  and 
the  red  man  will  melt  even  as  the 
snow  melts,  and  his  place  be  seen 
no  more. 

For  one  brief  moment  the  light 
remained  upon  the  peak,  clearly 
pointing  to  the  sad,  silent  man,  to 
Thunder  Cloud,  saying:  "Go  there, 


my  son ;  go  to  the  peak ;  long  is  the 
way  and  many  weary  moons  will 
come  before  you  return  to  the  lodge 
and  to  your  people.  Deep  and  dark 
.will  be  the  many  mountain  passes 
and  the  raging  torrents  will  awe 
thee.  Let  not  the  heart  fail  or  the 
spirit  die.  Great  medicine  awaits 
on  yonder  peak  to  Thunder  Cloud, 
chief  of  the  Crows." 

As  the  light  faded  from  the  distant 
mountain,  Thunder  Cloud  knew 
the  messenger  of  light  spoke  truth- 
fully, and  he  returned  to  the  lodge 
in  a  joyful  mood,  saying:  "Arise, 
my  woman,  arise,  my  children,  arise 
all  my  people.  To-day  I  go  upon 
a  journey  to  a  distant  peak.  There 
I  shall  abide  for  a  time  and  receive 
the  great  and  good  medicine." 

Willing  hands  aided  the  chief  in 
preparation  for  the  journey,  and 
when  all  was  in  readiness,  Thunder 
Cloud  set  his  face  toward  the  dis- 
tant mountain,  whose  snow-capped 
peak  now  glistened  in  the  light  of 
advancing  day. 

For  a  time  the,  chief  stood  in  si- 
lence, then  turning  to  those  gathered 
about  him,  said:  "Brother,  I  will 
not  say  farewell.  Though  the  way 
be  far  to  yonder  peak  and  the  path 
beset  by  enemies  of  our  people,  I 
will  surely  return  to  the  lodge  and 
to  our  Fatherland.  In  the  long  ab- 
sence and  the  many  moons  that  will 
come  and  go  ere  I  see  you,  be  not 
troubled  nor  mourn  me  as  one  dead. 
Your  chief  and  brother  will  return 
to  the  bosom  of  his  tribe,  to  the 
land  of  your  fathers,  and  there  dwell 
in  peace  and  plenty."  With  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  Thunder  Cloud  mount- 
ed his  pony  and  soon  passed  from 
the  gaze  of  his  attentive  and  sor- 
rowing people. 

The  country  through  which 
Thunder  Cloud  had  to  pass  in  his 
long  journey  to  the  peak  presented 
an  endless  variety  of  nature's  stern 
and  forbidding  characteristics. 
E-saac-Kawar-te  put  the  chief's 
power  of  endurance  to  a  test,  since 
his    pathway    led    through      gloomy 
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mountain  passes,  whose  canyons 
were  deep  and  precipitous,  with 
large  reaches  of  impenetrable  un- 
dergrowth, where  lurked  wild  and 
ferocious  beasts.  Raging  and  foam- 
ing torrents — weary  wastes  of  arid 
plains  fanned  by  fiery  blast,  whose 
withering  and  exhausting  heat 
sapped  the  vitals  of  man  and  beast. 

For  days  the  chief,  with  his  face 
set  resolutely  toward  the  peak,  trav- 
eled onward,  surmounting  with 
stoic  patience  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  him  at  every  step. 
Night,  the  dark  spirit,  often  came 
as  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  ex- 
hausted man,  who,  reclining  upon 
some  mossy  bank,  would  be  lulled 
to  rest  by  the  murmur  and  dashing 
of  the  torrent  beneath.  Oft  would 
Thunder  Cloud  begin  the  day  by 
climbing  some  high  elevation  that 
lay  in  his  pathway,  and  everywhere 
his  gaze  swept  a  wild,  wide  space  of 
solitary  stretches,  with  the  ever  dis- 
tant peak  ahead. 

At  times  the  chief  was  led  into 
deep  and  darksome  defiles,  whose 
rocky  sides  are  forever  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  mountain  torrent. 
Higher  the  towering  sides  grew  un- 
til their  spire-like  turrets  and 
strangely  shaped  butts,  seemed  to 
pierce  the  zenith  and  hid  from  view 
old  Sol's  peeping  rays. 

As  Thunder  Cloud  journeyed, 
the  defile  into  which  he  now  wan- 
dered grew  deeper.  All  about  arose 
cliffs,  whose  great  arches  and  colon- 
nades resembled  castles,  and  day 
was  only  distinguishable  by  the 
clear  and  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
above.  A  hush  like  the  stillness  of 
death  was  upon  the  face  of  nature, 
save  the  ever  rushing  torrent,  whose 
sullen  and  ceaseless  roar  echoed  and 
re-echoed  among  the  walls  of  the 
deep,    cutting   canyon. 

Night  now  had  its  terrors  for  the 
chief,  who  firmly  believed  in  the 
tribal  traditions  and  stories  handed 
down  by  their  nomadic  chairiquian 
fathers  that  under  cover  of  the  dark 
messenger  the   spirit   of  those   who 


had  gone  before  returned  to  earth 
and  their  former  haunts,  assuming 
at  times  uncanny  shapes.  To  the 
mind  of  the  chief,  night  induced  the 
wind  to  play  sad  dirges  among  the 
towering  cliffs,  whose  long,  mourn- 
ful sighs  were  to  the  mystic  and 
superstitious  Indian  the  wails  of 
departed  souls. 

Days  came  and  went,  yet  the  de- 
file clothed  with  all  the  sublimity 
and  awfulness  of  rugged  nature, 
continued  to  lead  the  chief  mile  after 
mile,  with  no  apparent  end.  Fatigue 
plainly  told  on  man  and  beast.  Faint 
of  heart  grew  Thunder  Cloud,  and 
his  brave  spirit  at  times  faltered. 
The  dark'  messenger,  night,  so 
fraught  with  dread  and  superstition 
to  the  savage  heart,  was  again  at 
hand,  and  the  thought  of  another 
night  passed  in  the  canyon  filled 
the  chief's  soul  with  terror.  Despair 
at  last  came  upon  him,  and  the  chief 
was  about  to  yield  to  its  influences 
when  suddenly  the  path  ended  and 
brought  Thunder  Cloud  out  upon  a 
broad,  fertile  plain,  and  with  ineffa- 
ble glory  stood  the  peak,  whose 
rugged  and  time  worn  summit  was 
bathed  in  the  radiant  hues  of  the 
dying  day.  Wonder  and  joy  took 
the  place  of  fatigue,  and  with 
amazement  Thunder  Cloud  stood 
transfixed.  There  falling  prostrate, 
the  soul  of  the  chief  went  forth  to 
the  great  spirit,  and  there  held  com- 
munion, unmindful  of  the  darkness 
or  the  damp  dew,  and  just  before 
dawn  of  the  following  day,  Thunder 
Cloud,  with  his  faithful  pony  began 
the  ascent  of  Medicine  Mountain. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  after 
hours  of  toil,  the  chief  found  a  large 
clearing,  and  in  the  center  was 
seen  a  huge  altar  rudely  constructed 
and  built  of  the  loose  rock  found 
near  by.  Scattered  about  were 
smaller  altars,  whose  ceremonial 
fires,  long  since  dead,  still  bore  silent 
testimonies  of  a  pre-historic  people 
who  once  lived  and  worshiped  and 
died.  "Monuments  of  a  lost  race," 
mused  the  chief,  "and  why,  oh,  why, 
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is  it  that  mortal  man  must  perish 
and  sink  into  the  dust?  All  the 
world  is  a  sepulchre  and  is  full  of 
the  loathsome  dust  of  bodies  once 
quickened  by  living  souls.  The 
glory  and  pride  of  the  deities  were 
upon  their  brow,  and  their  hands 
held  the  scepter  that  gave  them  com- 
mand and  rule  of  all  the  living 
things  of  earth.  The  great,  the  wise, 
the  valiant;  where  are  they  all? 
Ah !"  sighed  the  chief,  "they  are  all 
mingled  with  the  clod,  and  that 
which  befell  them  shall  also  happen 
to  us  and  to  those  that  come  after 
us." 

The  deep  meditations  of  Thunder 
Cloud  were  only  aroused  by  the 
howl  of  the  coyotes  whose  mourn- 
ful dirge  echoed  in  the  deep  and 
darksome  canyons.  Dark  shadows 
were  again  creeping  over  the  face 
of  nature  and  the  radiance  and  glory 
of  the  day  was  smothered  in  the 
gloom   and    mystery   of   night. 

The  chief,  amid  everlasting  snow 
and  unconquerable  superstition, 
amid  tribal  remains  and  tradition, 
passed  three  weary  and  fruitless 
days  in  appeal,  and  invocation,  but 
deaf  was  the  deity.  Thunder  Cloud 
then  resorted  to  extreme  measures. 
In  the  flesh  of  his  shoulders  he  cut 
deep  parallel  incisions,  from  which 
flowed  rivulets  of  blood  over  his 
body:  For  a  moment  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  his  strong,  stub- 
born  will   was   about   to   break,  but 


mastering  himself,  Thunder  Cloud 
completed  the  ceremony  by  passing 
through  the  bleeding  cut  his  raw- 
hide rope  and  attaching  it  to  the 
neck  of  his  pony,  which  was  made 
to  drag  the  chief  to  and  fro  on  the 
summit  of  Medicine  Mountain. 
Feeling  extreme  exhaustion  creep- 
ing over  him,  the  chief  loosened  the 
rope  from  his  lacerated  shoulders, 
and  kneeling  upon  a  buffalo  robe, 
Thunder  Cloud  again  prayed  to 
the  sun  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  Creator  for  dispensation  of  good 
and  great  medicine.  Suddenly  a 
deep  sleep  came  over  the  sufferer, 
a  sleep  so  profound  that  it  seemed 
as  though  Death,  the  grim  messen- 
ger, had  at  last  said  "Come!"  While 
in  that  state  of  como,  the  great 
spirit  spoke  to  the  soul  of  Thunder 
Cloud,  saying:  "Behold,  I  bring  to 
you  the  great  medicine,"  and  in  vis- 
ion the  chief  saw  a  gigantic  eagle's 
foot,  and  clasped  in  the  talons  were 
the  pipe  and  the  arrow,  emblematic 
of  peace  and  plenty.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  great  spirit  continued  r 
"Arise,  son  of  the  Absarakas,  take 
thy  way  and  go  rejoicing  to  your 
people.  I  have  blessed  you  witn 
the  good  medicine,  the  medicine  of 
peace  and  plenty.  So  let  the  peo- 
ple of  thy  lodge  and  of  thy  tribe 
rejoice,  for  E-saac-Kawar-te,  the 
Creator,  has  said  'Peace  be  to  you,. 
my  faithful  servant,  child  of  the 
sun,  chief  of  the  Absarakas." 


BY     RUTH     STERRY 

The  sun  is  mine,  although  he  sails  on  high 
Unconscious    that    I    watch   him    gratefully, 
For  life  and  love  he  scatters  at  my  feet, 
For  all  he  sends  to  make  my  garden  sweet. 

And  you   are   mine,  beloved,   near,  yet   afar, 
From  out  my  gray  sky  gleaming  like  a  star — 
Unconscious,  too,  like  him,  that  at  your  feet 
Is  one  whose  life  your  living  makes  complete. 
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J. 


THE  men  lay  quite  still  in  the 
trenches,  sprawling  untidily, 
their  rifles  by  their  sides.  Ihey 
were  utterly  spent.  True,  the  posi- 
tion was  cramped  and  uncomfort- 
able. But  rest  even  in  a  restricted 
hole  in  the  ground,  a  muddy  swamp 
after  the  night's  rain,  was  compara- 
tive ease. 

Ladislaus  Jejierski  lay  there  with 
the  others.  He,  of  them  all,  was 
the  most  weary.  For  he  was  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  boy — a  curly-headed 
boy. 

The  days  had  been  hard  days  at 
Port  Arthur.  And  the  nights  had 
not  been  less  hard.  Sometimes  they 
were  even  worse,  last  night  especi- 
ally. From  sunset  the  big  Japanese 
guns  bayed  steadily  like  blood- 
hounds. Shells  screamed  hoarsely 
over  the  outer  trenches  to  burst  over 
the  inner  forts,  tearing  huge,  gap- 
ing rents  in  them.  Ah,  how  glad  he 
was  of  the  blessed  daylight  which 
brought  a  temporary  cessation  in 
the  attack.  How  good  it  was  to  lie 
quiet  and  still,  to  hear  no  voices 
shouting — as  all  night  long  they 
had  shouted — hateful  commands 
forcing  him  to  do  what  his  body 
was  too  weary  to  do. 

Spitting  and  tearing  and  sullen 
Dooming  sounds  still  came  to  him 
occasionally — and  the  sharp  crack 
of  rifles.  But  the  fighting  was  far 
off  now,  very  far  off — an  affair  of 
outposts  near  Wolf  Hill  probably. 
For  the  present  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  lie  quiet  in  the  trench  won- 
dering why  he  was  there  at  all. 
"What   was    the   fighting   all   about? 


Why  was  he  chosen  to  play  a  part 
in  it — he,  Ladislaus  Jejierski,  who 
a  year  ago  was  at  peace  on  his  quiet 
farm,  he  who  a  year  ago  could 
scarcely  distinguish  between  a  bayo- 
net and  a  plough,  he  a  peaceful 
peasant  tilling  his  fields? 

Puzzling,  unanswerable  ques- 
tions !  At  least  no  one  had  time  to 
answer  them ;  neither  time  nor  yet 
inclination.  If  only  he  could  get 
to  some  place  where  other  men  were 
— to  dull  the  loneliness.  Here  in 
the  trenches  he  was  somehow  con- 
scious of  being  utterly  forlorn  and 
alone.  The  soldiers  lying  beside 
him,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
They  were  called,  as  he  was  called, 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  great 
empire  to  sell  their  lives — for  what? 
They  were  waiting  just  as  he  was 
waiting  to  make  the  best  bargain 
they  could.  But  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  men  gathered  from 
widely-separated  provinces  who 
could  scarcely  understand  him  if  he 
were  to  speak.  Besides,  the  order 
had  been  passed  to  lie  perfectly  still 
and  quiet. 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  where  little  hills  shot 
upward  like  wings  in  a  theatre.  Just 
so  they  rose  close  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, the  big  ones  creeping  up  be- 
hind to  peer  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  little  ones.  Only  his  Polish  hills 
were  not  scarred  with  ugly  trenches. 
And  no  guns  shot  out  fiery  tongues 
at  him  from  their  slopes.  Though 
they  might  be  poor,  men  owned  one 
precious  possession  there — life.  Nor 
would  they  part  with  it  willingly. 
Here  things  were  very  different. 
Why?    He  tried  to  reason  it  out,  to 
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think.  But  he  could  not  bring 
thoughts  that  were  coherent  or  re- 
lated into  his  mind.  Only  dim 
ideas,  like  shadows,  passed  through 
it.  They  passed  quickly  in  an  inter- 
minable, disconnected  procession, 
so  quickly  he  could  hang  his  con- 
sciousness on  to  nothing.  Presently 
he  could  no  longer  explain  how  he 
got  into  that  sticky  trench  at  all. 
But  he  was  conscious  of  stiffness 
and  weariness,  thirst  and  hunger, 
above  all,  hunger.  For  some  days 
no  junks  had  broken  through  the 
blockade;  provisions  were  low.  Cer- 
tainly life  was  unbearable  without 
a  good  meal.  It  might  be  all  very 
well  to  fight,  but  it  was  better  to 
eat  when  one  was  hungry. 

Weariness  swept  over  him  in 
waves  now.  If  he  could  only  get 
to  some  place  where  that  cursed 
sound  of  firing  could  be  shut  out  of 
his  ears  and  those  cursed  flame- 
points  cease  to  flicker  before  his 
eyes ! 

Through  long  hours  of  thinking, 
hours  that  lagged  and  lagged,  the 
sun  burned  down  on  him.  There 
was  no  shelter  in  the  trenches.  The 
heat  beat  into  his  head.  It  was  re- 
flected from  his  bayonet.  It  daz- 
zled his  eyes.  Dimly  he  remembered 
how  once  he  had  been  glad  of  the 
order  to  lie  quiet.  Then  he  had  not 
noticed  the  blinding  heat.  But  now 
he   realized   it   all     at     once — all   at 


cnce. 


II. 


The  sky  seemed  to  close  down 
over  him  tight,  tight,  reflecting  the 
heat  like  a  brass  bowl.  The  bloocl 
surged  in  his  head  round  and  round 
in  hot  spirals.  How  helpless  and 
confused  he  felt — just  like  a  fly 
caught  under -a  wine  glass.  His 
hands  burned  when  they  touched 
the  barrel  of  his  rifle.  What  a  long 
time  he  had  been  lying  there  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun  !  At  least  it  seemed 
long,  an  eternity.  In  the  crises  of 
life,  time  cannot  be  reckoned  by  or- 


dinary standards.  Moments  are 
centuries,  and  centuries  are 
moments.  Therefore  he  could  not 
judge  how  long  he  lay  there  still, 
mechanically  watching  a  brown 
cloud  come  up  over  the  horizon,  far 
off  at  first  as  the  eye  could  see,  then 
little   by   little   coming  nearer. 

But  it  didn't  matter.  Nothing 
mattered  except  the  hunger  and  the 
thirst  that  were  creeping  on  him 
now  like  a  stealthy  animal.  It  crept 
on  and  on.  It  overtook  the  hunger. 
Soon  the  hunger  was  nothing.  It 
was  the  thirst — that  was  horrible, 
intolerable.  Yet  he  dared  not  leave 
the  trenches  to  go  back  for  water. 
It  would  be  disobeying  orders.  Be- 
sides the  wells  were  guarded  by  sen- 
tries, who  would  never  let  him  come 
near  them  without  an  officer's  per- 
mission— never.  His  throat  and 
mouth  seemed  joining  together. 

Presently  he  found  himself  crawl- 
ing along  the  trench,  along  to  the 
next  man  who  was  lying  bundled 
in  a  heap,  drowsing  with  his  cheek 
against  his  rifle.  Near  him  lay  the 
usual  Russian  wooden  water  bottle. 
How  strange  Ladislaus  had  not 
noticed  it  before !  Surely  there  it 
was,  the  tiniest  water  cask  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  crawled  nearer  slowly, 
stopping  every  few  inches  to  look 
about.  He  ought  not  to  have  moved 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been 
told  to  lie.  Hie  was  disobeying  or- 
ders, and  if  he  were  caught 

Never  mind.  The  intolerable  thirst 
forced  him  on.  No,  he  was  not 
noticed  yet.  But  the  little  bottle 
was  much  further  off  than  he  had 
thought,  much  further,  for  when  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  reach  it  his  arm 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
shorter.  The  cask  was  beyond  the 
sleeping  man  after  all.  Ah,  he  had 
it.  He  clutched  it  firmly  in  his 
hands.  It  was  very  hard  to  hold. 
It  slipped  through  his  shaking  fin- 
gers when  he  tried  to  grasp  it,  so 
he  lifted  up  his  knees,  pinned  it 
against  them  and  pulled  out  the  lit- 
tle plug.     He   raised   the  bottle   up, 
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but  his  hands  trembled  so  that  he 
could  not  get  it  to  his  mouth.  The 
sun  blinded  him.  He  was  obliged 
to  lie  down  flat — to  try  again.  Ah, 
now  the  water  was  pouring  down 
his  throat  like  a  great  flood,  cooling 
and  soothing.  He  drank  greedily, 
as  if  it  was  the  last  water  in  the 
world. 

As  soon  as  the  cask  was  empty  he 
had  meant  to  crawl  back  before  any- 
one saw  him.  He  had  meant  to, 
but  somehow  he  couldn't.  The 
water  was  running  through  his 
veins  like  an  opiate.  It  clouded  his 
brain.  His  will  could  no  longer 
force  his  limbs  to  obey — and  dark- 
ness crept  over  him. 

III. 

An  officer  awakened  Ladislaus 
with  a  rude  kick.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  stung  at  once  to  consciousness 
by  the  pain  of  the  blow. 

The  thick  yellow  cloud  was  quite 
close  now.  It  was  a  dust  cloud, 
blinding,  suffocating,  and  the  enemy 
had  taken  advantage  of  it  to  maki 
an  assault.  Artillery  was  booming 
heavily.  Away  to  the  right,  near 
the  Liaotishan  Fort, ,  Ladislaus 
could  distinguish  one  spray  of  in- 
fantry flung  out.  Lemon-colored 
men  were  advancing  with  their  rifles 
at  the  carry,  in  a  loose-moving 
crowd,  an  orderly  disorder.  Yes, 
he  could  distinguish  them  quite 
plainly  when  the  dust  curtain  lifted 
a  little,  for  he  felt  better  now.  That 
terrible  sun  was  veiled  by  the  cloud. 
And  the  water  had  done  him  good. 
He  lay  down  quite  coolly  and  sight- 
ed his  rifle.  There  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  yet,  nothing.  What 
an  odd  battle  this  was !  How  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  imagined  a 
battle  to  be  when  he  had  described 
to  his  peasant  sweetheart,  Anna,  the 
glories  of  war,  the  splendors  of  it, 
the  excitement.  Here  there  was  no 
excitement — only  lying  still  and 
waiting — always  waiting — and  won- 
dering   where     the     enemy     would 


direct  the  main  force  of  their  attack. 

The  thin  stream  of  men  advanced 
up,  up,  up  to  the  trenches  that  were 
the  outworks  of  the  Schrydloff  Fort. 
Bullets  spat  in  amongst  them,  splin- 
tering the  stones  of  the  rough 
ground  and  spurting  little  water- 
spouts of  brown  dust.  Up  and  up 
they  crawled  slowly,  like  a  kind  of 
human  caterpillar.  They  touched 
the  wire  entanglements.  The  front 
ranks  lay  against  them,  leaning 
there  as  if  too  tired  to  go  further. 
Too  tired,  yes  that  was  it.  Those 
wires  Ladislaus  knew  were  charged 
with  some  marvelous  current  the 
workings  of  which  he  could  not  quite 
understand.  In  his  village  it  was 
unknown.  But  it  made  men  tired 
in  hundreds — and  permanently. 

The  hill  was  as  steep  as  a  Swiss 
roof,  and  the  climbing  soldiers 
looked  like  flies  against  the  side  of 
a  wall.  How  did  they  get  up  it? 
Would  those  surging  ranks  behind 
pass  the  wires? 

Interminable  minutes  of  waiting 
followed.  Then  a  commotion,  an 
uproar — more  men  crowding  into 
the  trenches,  re-enforcements  that 
were  pushed  forward  from  the  forts 
behind.  Something  was  actually 
happening.  At  last  they  knew  where 
the  enemy's  main  attack  was  to  be 
directed.  It  was  here.  A  few  bul- 
lets hissed  and  spat  over  the  lips 
of  the  trenches  already  like  the  first 
big  drops  of  a  shower.  Down  in  the 
valley  artillery  trains  galloped  to 
and  fro  serving  the  guns. 

The  order  had  come  to  fire,  fire 
into  that  blinding  yellow  curtain 
which  hid  the  streams  of  men  ad- 
vancing on  them.  His  peasant's 
imagination  saw  a  hundred  fantas- 
tic forms  shaping  themselves  in  the 
cloud  which  hung  low  like  poison- 
ous fumes  from  a-  cauldron.  He 
looked  along  the  line  of  men  lying 
beside  him.  Did  thev  see?  No, 
evidently  they  were  not  imaginative, 
these  soldiers.  They  appeared  quite 
unconcerned — alert,  hardened  vet- 
erans who  had  gone  through  things 
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and  were  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise at  the  prospect  of  being"  killed 
knee-deep  in  cartridge  cases  down 
there  in  that  slippery  hole  in  the 
ground.  But  he  was  not  as  they 
were.    He  was  young  and  loved  life. 

The  far-off  guns  worked  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  excitement ;  a 
shell  screamed  by.  Another — an- 
other !  Then  two  came  together. 
One  struck  the  lee  side  of  the 
trench,  throwing  up  a  fountain  of 
dust  and  smoke.  It  burst,  and  Lad- 
islaus  felt  a  sting  on  his  wrist.  It 
was  bleeding.  No  matter,  that  was 
nothing.  The  man  next  him  had 
been  hit — hard — the  man  whose 
water-cask  Ladislaus  had  stolen.  He 
was  groaning  horribly  and  his  fea- 
tures were  pain-drawn.  He  was 
dying — hard.  No  one  seemed  to 
pay  any  attention.  They  were  too 
busy  firing.  Ladislaus  moved  over 
to  his  comrade.  He  was  not  dead 
yet.    Where  was  the  doctor? 

Ladislaus  walked  along  towards 
an  officer.  "Excellency,"  he  said, 
trembling,  "a  man  has  been  hurt 
yonder.  He  may  be  dying.  Where 
is  the  doctor?" 

At  first  the  officer  scarcely  took 
any  notice  of  Ladislaus.  He  went 
on  shouting  orders  to  an  adjutant, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard. 

But  presently,  turning  to  the  sol- 
dier, he  said  roughly:  "Get  back  to 
your  place.  A  thousand  men  are 
dying." 

The  boy  crept  away.  It  was  true. 
A  thousand  men  were  dying.  What 
was  one — among  so  many?  It  could 
not  be  helped.  What  was  war,  after 
all,  but  waste:  All  the  same  he 
asked  the  first  soldier  he  met: 
"Where's  the  doctor?" 

"Just  killed,  Little  Brother,"  the 
man  answered. 

So  he  went  back  and  listened  to 
his  neighbor  die — hard.  It  took  him 
a  long  time,  and  all  the  while  Ladis- 
laus held  the  little  silver  image  of 
the  Virgin  his  mother  had  put 
around  his  neck  and  prayed — prayed 
for  the   man   to  die  quickly.     Ugh! 


the  ugliness  of  death  to  the  young! 

The  fire  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
lashing  itself  into  a  fury  like,  the 
presto  of  some  diabolical  sonata. 
Not  one  shell,  nor  two,  came  now, 
but  a  storm ;  not  a  dozen  bullets  but 
a  whirl,  pattering  down  like  dead 
leaves  in  autumn. 

To  lie  there  with  those  groans  in 
one's  ears,  with  that  racking  noise 
as  if  the  earth,  like  a  huge  cupboard, 
was  cracking — it  was  horrible.  And 
useless — so  useless.  Ladislaus'  legs 
were  limp  as  dough.  Why  wasn't 
something  done? 

IV. 

At  last  an  order.  Retreat — into 
the  Kuropatkin  Fort.  These 
trenches  had  suddenly  become  too 
hot.  Retreat  to  better  cover.  He 
fumbled  himself  together  for  the 
dash  across  the  open  space  between. 
Ready — now.  There  was  no  time 
to  think,  only  to  stumble  out  and 
dash  on.  At  least  it  was  better  than 
sitting  in  a  wet  trench.  Go  on.  Men 
stopped,  started,  staggered,  dropped 
limply  as  if  the  string  was  cut  that 
held  them  upright.  Beside  him  a 
soldier  fell  all  of  a  heap  with  a 
lugubrious  croak,  face  downwards, 
and  the  good  blood  pumped  on  the 
grass.  A  bullet  had  wandered  a  mile 
to  give  this  man  a  message  of  war. 
Ladislaus  swung  past  him  like  a 
wind-blown  horse.  Two  more  be- 
hind him  went  down,  stumbling 
heavily  over  one  another.  Never 
mind.  Go  on  ;  a  little  further.  He 
must  get  away  from  this  horrible, 
withering  fire,  the  confusion  of  this 
blinding  dust  cloud.  The  air  roared, 
the  ground  fled  reelingly  under  his 
feet.  Where  were  they?  The  whirr 
of  a  shell  from  their  own  guns  an- 
swered his  unspoken  question  as  it 
passed  overhead.  The  fort  could  be 
but  a  few  paces  further  now.  One 
more  effort.  A  shout  came  to  him 
faintly.  At  last!  He  was  in.  The 
sheltering  walls  of  the  fort  were 
around  him     like     protecting  arms ; 
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they    kept    off   the    spilling    bullets. 
He  was  in. 

The  fort  was  shorthanded,  and  an 
officer  set  Ladislaus  on  guard  at 
once.  It  was  only  what  he  expected, 
for  so  many  men  were  in  hospital 
naturally  the  duty  for  the  un- 
wounded  was  twice  as  long". 

Presently  the  attack  subsided 
somewhat.  The  yellow  cloud  thinned 
to  vapor  and  drifted  away.  The 
stars  came  out  as  big  as  cocoanuts. 
Still  nothing  to  eat,  only  the  ever- 
lasting mechanical  fire,  fire,  with 
hunger  gnawing  at  him.  Twenty- 
four  hours  Ladislaus  stood  on  duty. 
He  was  exhausted.  He  could 
scarcely  hold  his  rifle.  Unless  sleep 
came  he  would  surely  go  mad.  The 
attack  died  away  entirely;  still  it 
seemed  years  before  the  guard  came 
to  relieve  him.  But  it  came  at  last. 
Ladislaus  saluted  the  officer  in  com- 
mand with  a  dazed  and  childish 
air.  Then  weak,  but  almost  happy, 
he  walked  back  to  camp  in  the  val- 
ley. 

V. 

The  town  was  in  a  bustle.  To- 
day was  a  great  day.  A  messenger 
from  the  enemy  had  come  crawling 
up  the  hill  with  a  little  white  flag 
like  a  limp  butterfly,  and  called  on 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  to  sur- 
render with  the  honors  of  war.  A 
truce  was  declared  for  twenty-four 
hours,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
general  in  command.  What  a 
blessed  thing  it  was  a  truce !  What 
a  heavenly  rest  to  overstrained 
ear  drums ! 

The  General  had  ordered  a  mus- 
ter of  the  entire  defending  force 
on  the  parade-ground,  which  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  a  saucer  of  hills.  He 
wished  to  say  something  to  them. 

Ladislaus  marched  along  with  the 
others.  He  had  had  a  good  meal, 
for  during  the  night  a  junk  loaded 
with  supplies  had  succeeded  in  run- 
ning the  blockade.  To-day  there- 
was  bread  in  plenty  and  even  a  lit- 
tle meat.    Since  early  morning  when 


the  men  gathered  in  groups  to  pre- 
pare their  thick  schi  (cabbage)  soup, 
a  savory  smell  of  cooking  floated 
over  the  town.  Ladislaus  remem- 
bered how  well  his  mother  had 
made  this  soup.  Hungry  as  he  was 
this  did  not  taste  like  hers. 

The  meal  drove  all  the  painful  ex- 
periences through  which  he  had 
passed  from  his  mind,  the  meal  and 
the  glass  of  vodka  allowed  each  man 
as  a  reward  after  the  fighting.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  had  left 
Poland  life  seemed  worth  living — 
for  the  first  time. 

The  band  played  a  lively  air  as 
they  passed  along.  It  was  a  great 
day,  the  day  he  had  hoped  and 
worked  and  waited  for.  Things 
would  certainly  be  easier  now. 
There  was  plenty  to  eat — and  per- 
haps the  General  would  surrender, 
would  acknowledge  it  had  all  been 
a  mistake.  Ladislaus  fervently 
hoped  he  might.  Not  that  they  were 
cowards  in  Poland.  Oh,  no !  He 
remembered  the  stories  of  old  days 
and  how  his  father's  father  fought 
for  home  and  country — stories 
which  Ladislaus  had  heard  at  his 
mother's  knee.  To  fight  for  a  home 
was  one  thing,  to  fight  men  whom 
one  hated — real  enemies.  Against 
them  one  could  feel  some  whole- 
some animus.  But  these  brave  little 
yellow  men,  they  were  different. 
One  tried  to  beat  them,  of  course, 
but  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  personal 
safety.  No,  it  might  be  well  some- 
times to  die  for  one's  country.  But 
was  it  not  also  well  to  live  for  it? 
Surely  it  would  be  well  to  go  home 
to  Anna  and  live  out  his  life. 

The  sun  was  bright  now,  but  not 
hot  like  yesterday.  Rather  it  shone 
clown  caressingly  as  on  summer 
days  in  Poland — working  days, 
when  he  toiled  in  the  sweet  fields,  or 
saints'  days  when  he  followed  in 
the  gala  procession  and  proudly  car- 
ried a  banner  for  his  patron  lady. 
But  now  he  must  not  think  too  much 
of  these  things.  He  must  listen  to 
what  was  being  done ;  he  must  not 
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miss  the  General's  words  telling 
them   they   might  go   home. 

The  parade  ground  was  thronged 
with  soldiers.  Most  of  them  were 
on  foot,  but  some  were  mounted  on 
shaggy  ponies.  They  were  fine  men 
and  strong  and  big.  But  their  eyes 
looked  tired  from  watching  and 
some  of  the  faces  were  still  drawn 
from  hunger.  The  General  was  a 
man  with  a  noble  face  and  keen 
eyes.  Ladislaus  thought  how  well 
he  sat  his  horse.  The  compelling 
air  of  absolute  authority  hung  about 
him.  He  was  master  in  this  fortress, 
this  quiet,  severe  man,  who  sat 
there  calmly  on  his  horse  in  front 
of  them.  His  word  decided.  In 
his  hands  lay  the  powers  of  life  and 
death.  He  could  juggle  with  them 
at  his  pleasure,  wreck  and  destroy 
the  garrison,  offer  up  their  lives — 
or  send  them  home  safe. 

The  band  played  the  national 
hymn  impressively,  and  the  soldiers 
cheered.  Then  the  General  held  up 
his  hand.  Silence  swooped  down 
like  a  hawk.  He  began  to  speak. 
The  voice  was  loud  and  firm. 

"My  men,"  it  said,  "we  have  been 
asked  to  surrender  with  the  honors 
of  war,  which  means  that  in  a  little 
while  we  can  go  peaceably  home." 

Ladislaus'  heart  beat  violently. 
But  the  faces  around  him  were  won- 
derfully casual.  The  voice  went  on 
steadily : 

"Men,  yon  would  not  wish  to  be 
out  of  it  all — to  be  dragged  to  some 
secluded  place  while  others  fight  out 
our  great  quarrel  to  the  end?  You 
would  not  wish  to  be  like  pawns 
taken  early  in  the  game  and  flung 
aside  into  the  box?  We  are  here  to 
fight  to  the  end.  Is  it  not  so?  We 
fight  for  the  Czar  and  for  Russia, 
and  we  will  die  every  man  of  us  be- 
fore we  surrender — is  it  not  so?" 

The  voice  trembled  with  entnusi- 
asm. 

"It  is  for  you  to  decide  the  an- 
swer to  the  enemy's  demand.  What 
answer  shall  I  send?  Shall  I  say 
we  are  willing,  glad,  to  shed  every 


drop  of  our  blood  if  need  be  in  the 
Czar's  holy  cause?  Shall  I  say  we 
are  proud,  happy,  to  die  in  the  de- 
fense of  every  clod  of  Russian  soil?" 

There  was  a  silence,  a  terrible 
silence.  Ladislaus'  heart  beat  faster 
— faster.  What  was  this  holy  cause 
of  which  they  spoke  to  him?  There 
was  a  low  murmur  in  the  ranks.  The 
man  next  him  whispered :  "Nichevo, 
it  doesn't  matter,  either  way,"  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  Again  the 
General's  voice  rang  out,  the  voice 
which  held  the  power  of  life  and 
death   over  them  all. 

"Then  it  is  your  wish  that  we 
shall  not  surrender,  that  we  shall  die 
if  need  be  for  the  Czar?" 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the 
General  left  them  little  time  for 
hesitation.  "So  be  it.  For  his 
Majesty  the  Czar  a  cheer,"  he  com- 
manded   triumphantlv. 

The  cheer  broke  out.  It  was  a 
dull  rumble  without  much  spirit. 
Many  of  the  men  were  thinking:  "If 
Port  Arthur  falls  or  no,  what  mat- 
ter for  Poland  "  and  here  and  there 
some  one  whispered :  "Pity  Russia 
is  not  big  enough !" 

It  was  over,  the  great  day.  The 
troops  dispersed.  Ladislaus  crept 
back  to  barracks. 

VI. 

In  the  old  Kuropatkin  Fort  on 
guard  again — the  same  dull  round. 
The  night  was  dark  and  still  and 
dry.  Ladislaus,  as  he  stood  on 
watch,  was  thinking  of  his  home. 
Through  the  curtain  of  blackness 
he  seemed  to  see  a  great,  great  dis- 
tance to  the  land  where  he  was 
born.  There  stood  the  cottage  with 
his  mother  in  the  doorway  and  Anna 
beside  her.  It  was  hard  to  begin 
the  dreary  fighting  all  over  again 
when  he  thought  that  day  on  the 
parade  ground  was  the  end  of  it — 
hard  and  uncomfortable. 

To  stand  here  on  watch  in  the 
silence  made  him  afraid.  His  eyes 
peered    into   the    blackness   for   the 
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things  he  could  not  see.  His  ears 
strained  to  catch  the  sound  he  could 
not  hear.  Death  lurked  perhaps  be- 
side him  in  the  shadows  ready  to 
spring,  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

Behind  him  men  were  digging 
softly.  H'is  senses  were  sharpened. 
Though  the  workers  made  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  though  the 
sounds  crept  forward  faintly  as  if 
on  tiptoe,  yet  he  heard.  They  were 
digging  a  mine  and  it  was  almost 
ready.  Now  they  were  shoveling  on 
the  earth  softly  over  the  wires  con- 
necting it  with  the  big  fort  further 
back.  This  Kuropatkin  Fort  where 
he  kept  guard  was  only  an  outpost 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy 
at  any  time  if  they  chose  to  rush 
it.  The  defenses  were  hastily  thrown 
up.  So  it  was  well  to  be  prepared. 
Now,  if  the  enemy  got  in  the  mines 
could  be  exploded — and  their  vic- 
tory would  be  no  victory. 

Ladislaus  walked  softly  to  and 
fro.  If  any  one  approached  he 
would  certainly  hear  in  time  to  give 
the  alarm  and  then  retreat.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  watch  and  listen.  Be- 
yond in  the  darkness  the  familiar 
scenes  haunted  him,  always  his  old 
mother  sitting  in  the  doorway, 
weeping,  and  Anna  beside  her,  wait- 
ing for  him. 

What  was  that?  A  sound  coming 
up  from  below,  a  muffled  sound.  It 
could  not  be  from  the  digging,  for 
that  was  done  now.  The  men  had 
gone  away. 

There  it  was  again — like  padded 
footsteps.  Ladislaus  stood  alert, 
ready.  Then  he  moved  forward,  the 
better  to  listen.  It  came  again, 
the  noise — and  at  regular  intervals. 
Hie  crept  still  further  forward. 
Silence.  He  crouched  down  low, 
close  to  the  ground,  listening.  It 
was  not  easy  to  distinguish  sounds 
for  the  blood  drumming  in  his  ears. 
Ah !  there  it  was  again,  to  the  left. 
It  dodged  from  place  to  place  like 
supernatural  rappings.  He  must 
advance  cautiously  and  see.  On  he 
went,  his   rifle  gripped  firmly.     He 


was  half  afraid  to  advance  into  the 
darkness,  the  stillness,  afraid  with 
the  fear  of  the  young  and  the  super- 
stitious. But  all  the  same  he  could 
not  have  stood  still ;  that  sound 
drove  him  mad.  So  he  went  on,  his 
rifle  at  full  cock ;  on  and  on.  There 
was  a  stone.  He  stumbled  over  it. 
A  loud  shot  rang  out.  His  rifle  had 
gone  off. 

In  a  second  men  were  shouting. 
Mien  were  springing  up  from  the 
ground.  Men  were  -running  here  and 
there  in  the  darkness.  Bayonets 
were  plunged  deep  into  living  flesh. 
The  enemy  had  made  a  surprise  at- 
tack. They  were  fighting  for  the 
position  desperately.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  shock.  The  ground 
trembled.  Men  fell  as  they  stood. 
The  digging  was  finished  just  in 
time.  The  victory  was  no  victory. 
VII. 

Day  broke  reluctantly  by  inches. 
The  East  glowed  like  the  gorgeous 
palette  of  a  Divine  artist.  Over  the 
scarred  hills  brooded  peace.  The 
sun  came  up,  slowly,  majestically. 
His  rays  like  golden  fingers  touched 
the  hills.  Softly  they  touched  the 
ugly  things — Pain  and  Death,  beau- 
tifying even  these.  Tenderly,  as 
one  touches  a  wounded  thing,  they 
touched  the  shattered  fort  and  the 
faces  of  the  men  lying  there  still,  as 
if  asleep.  There  were  many  quiet 
figures,  but  one  more  pitiful  than 
all  the  rest.  This  one  had  curly 
yellow  hair,  and  he  was  a  boy.  He 
was  dead — irrevocably  dead.  And 
to  what  purpose?  The  whim  of  the 
Czar,  the  honor  of  Russia?  Surely 
the  honor  of  Russia  could  have  ex- 
isted without  the  death  of  this  curly- 
headed  boy.  He  came  to  a  distant 
country  to  fight  because  he  was 
told  to.  He  knew  no  other  reason. 
There  was  no  other  reason.  By 
evening  the  trench  would  be  turned 
over  on  top  of  him  just  as  he  lay. 
But  now  the  kindly  dawn  fell  on 
him  like  a  benediction.  The  golden 
fingers  of  light  caressing  him  seemed 
to  say,   "Sleep  well!". 
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BY     EDWARD     P.     IRWIN 


EVER  since  Henderson  and  I 
came  out  to  Willowhurst  and 
moved  into  houses  next  door 
to  one  another  we  have  been  pretty 
good  friends.  Six  days  in  the  week 
we  go  to  town  together,  along  with 
.a  crowd  of  other  commuters,  and 
on  Sundays  we  visit  with  each  other 
and  compare  notes  on  the  best  way 
to  grow  peas  and  potatoes — there 
has  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
rivalry  between  us  as  to  who  had 
the  best  garden.  Our  wives  have 
visited  back  and  forth  and  borrowed 
each  other's  flatirons  and  baking 
tins  and  discussed  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  babies  when  they  have  the 
colic  or  are  cutting  teeth.  But  of 
late  a  shadow  has  come  between  us. 
There  is  no  open  enmity,  but  there 
is  a  certain  coolness.  Henderson's 
cow  was  the  cause  of  it  all. 

One  morning  Henderson  met  me, 
as  usual,  when  I  came  out  of  the 
gate  to  go  to  the  station — we  nearly 
always  were  in  the  habit  of  walking 
down  together. 

"Hello,  old  man,"  he  said,  beam- 
ingly.     "Fine   morning,   isn't   it?" 

I  agreed  that  it  was. 

"Say,  you  can't  guess  what  I've 
done." 

"Got  a  new  servant  girl?"  I  sug- 
gested, tentatively. 

"No,  the  one  who  came  last  week 
is  still  with  us." 

"Found  a  new  kind  of  breakfast 
food?"    I    hazarded. 

"Still  cold,"  said  Henderson.  "You 
wouldn't  guess  in  a  year.  I've 
"bought  a  cow.  Come  over  to-night 
and  see  her.  I  tell  you  she's  a  daisy. 
No  more  chalk  and  rain  water  for 
me.  I'm  going  to  have  the  real 
thing  now.  Just  think  of  it.  Cream, 
real  cream,  the  kind  you  get  when 


you  go  out  in  the  country  summers 
to  see  the  old  folks." 

"But  who^s  going  to  milk  her?"  I 
inquired,    doubtfully. 

Henderson  sniffed.  "I  am,  of 
course.  Guess  I  didn't  spend  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  my  life  on 
the  farm  for  nothing." 

That  night  my  wife  and  I  and  the 
children  all  went  over  to  see  Hen- 
derson's cow.  She  was  a  fine-look- 
ing animal,  and  I  couldn't  help  be- 
ing a  little  bit  jealous  of  Hender- 
son. She  had  nice  big  brown  eyes 
that  looked  at  you  with  a  gentle 
expression,  and  she  stood  there 
chewing  her  cud  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner. No  one  could  have  suspected 
from  her  appearance  that  she  was 
a  fiend  incarnate.  She  didn't  offer 
to  kick  when  Henderson  started  in 
to  milk  hen  Henderson  could  milk, 
too.  I  envied  him  as  I  stood  there 
and  saw  the  white  stream  hiss  into 
the  tin  pail. 

For  two  weeks  everything  went 
well.  The  cow  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  Henderson  was  always 
bragging  about  her  and  how  gentle 
she  was.     He  fairly  made  me  tired. 

One  night  after  my  wife  had  put 
the  children  to  bed  and  I  had  put  the 
cat  out  and  locked  the  doors,  and  we 
had  both  gone  to  bed  and  were 
sleeping  soundly  and  unsuspecting- 
ly, I  was  awakened  by  some  noise 
out  in  the  yard.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  listened.  It  sounded  as  if  some 
one  were  walking  around  the  house. 
I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  moon  was  shining  bright- 
ly, but  I  could  see  nothing  unusual. 
I  decided  that  if  there  were  any  one 
there  he  must  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  so  I  went  down  stairs 
and  opened  the  front  door.    Nothing 
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there.  I  went  out  and  started  to 
walk  around  the  house.  Just  as  I 
turned  the  corner  of  the  building  I 
heard  a  terrible  moo-0-0-0,  begin- 
ning low  down  in  the  scale  and  end- 
ing in  a  kind  of  screech,  and  there 
came  that  cow  of  Henderson's,  head 
down  and  tail  up.  Remembering 
how  gentle  she  was,  I  started  to- 
ward her,  saying  "So,  bossy;  so, 
bossy!"  in  my  most  conciliatory 
tone  of  voice.  But  someway  bossy 
didn't  seem  to  "so"  worth  a  cent, 
nor  could  I  see  any  perceptible 
signs  of  her  reputed  gentleness.  She 
made  a  rush  at  me  with  her  eyes 
glaring  and  her  tail  in  the  air.  I 
began  to  feel  nervous.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  retreat — gracefully.  I 
did.  As  I  retreated  the  cow  ad- 
vanced. My  retreat  became  more 
hurried  and  less  graceful.  A  man 
can't  look  very  graceful,  anyway, 
retreating  from  a  cow,  especially 
when  he  is  attired  only  in  his  robe 
de  chambre.  I  dodged  around  one 
side  of  the  wood-pile,  only  to  meet 
the  ferocious  beast  coming  around 
the  other.  I  again  retreated,  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  I  went 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  with 
about  a  foot  to  spare.  My  garment 
impeded  rapid  transit,  and  things 
began  to  look  desperate.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  give  up  I  reached  the 
fence  between  Henderson's  yard  and 
mine  and  scrambled  over,  just  in 
time. 

I  concluded  it  was  about  time  to 
order  up  the  re-enforcements,  so  I 
began  to  yell  vigorously  for  Hen- 
derson to  come  out  and  get  his  cow. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  seemed  to 
enrage  the  savage  beast  still  farther, 
for  with  a  snort  of  anger  she  took  a 
running  jump  and  cleared  the  fence 
as  easily  as  if  she  were  in  training 
for  the  running  high  jump.  I  rolled 
under   into    my  own   yard    again. 

By  this  time  the  noise  had 
aroused  Henderson,  and  he  stuck 
his  head  out  of  the  window  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 


"Matter?"  I  answered.  "This 
blamed  old  cow  of  yours  has  gone 
crazy.  For  the  Lord's  sake  come 
out   and   get  her." 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Hen- 
derson, "I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  a 
cow.  She's  perfectly  gentle — would 
not  hurt  a  child." 

"You  come  out  and  get  her  then, ' 
I   said. 

So  Henderson  came  out  dressed 
in  like  manner  as  myself,  and  ap- 
proached the  cow.  As  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him  she  charged 
with  a  wild  bellow,  and  he  fled  in- 
continently back  into  the  house  and 
slammed  the  door.  Then  the  beast 
again  turned  her  attention  to  me. 
But  I  had  climbed  upon  the  wood- 
pile and  was  out  of  her  reach.  Hen- 
derson looked  out  of  the  window 
again.  "Why  don't  you  come  out. 
and  get  your  cow?"  I  asked  him. 
"She's  perfectly  gentle — wouldn't 
hurt  a  child."  But  he  refused  to 
come  down  again,  and  there  I  was, 
perched  upon  that  woodpile  and  un- 
able to  get  down.  Every  time  I 
made  a  move  the  cow  snorted  omin- 
ously and  showed  signs  of  wanting 
to  climb  up.  The  situation  began 
to  be  embarrassing,  for  the  noise 
had  aroused  the  neighbors,  and  they 
all  had  their  heads  out  of  the  win- 
dows offering  advice. 

"Why  don't  you  hypnotize  her?" 
suggested  one. 

"Try  and  stare  her  out  of  counte- 
nance," said  another. 

"Oh,  shut  up,  you  idiots,  and  have- 
somebody  get  a  policeman  to  shoot 
the  beast,"  I  said. 

Just  then  the  hired  girl,  awakened 
by  the  racket,  and  thinking  that  the 
house  was  full  of  burglars,  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  ran  screaming  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  yelling  "Fire! 
Burglars !  Murder."  The  noise 
aroused  the  dog,  which  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  hall,  and  he  jumped  up 
ana  ran  barking  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  just  in  time  to  get  mixed  up* 
with  the  girl's  feet,  and  they  both 
rolled  down  the  stairs  to  an  accom- 
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paniment   of   shrill   yelps    and    Irish 
objurgations. 

The  day  before  had  been  wash- 
day at  the  house.  The  fact  was  evi- 
denced by  the  clothes  which 
had  been  left  hanging-  on  the  line 
over  night.  The  clothes-line  was 
stretched  between  one  corner  of  our 
house  and  the  fence  which  divided 
Henderson's   yard   from    mine. 

During  the  diversion  created  by 
the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  the 
dog  and  the  hired  girl,  the  cow 
strolled  around  the  house.  There 
she  caught  sight  of  those  sheets  and 
shirts  hanging  like  a  row  of  ghosts 
in  the    moonlight. 

Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  failings,  Henderson's  cow  was 
not  afraid  of  ghosts.     With  a  wild 


bellow  she  charged.  There  was  a 
heart-rending  sound  of  ripping  and 
tearing,  a  moo-0-0  of  wrath  and 
amazement.  The  clothes-line  came 
loose  from  both  its  fastenings,  and 
Henderson's  cow  fled  over  the  fence 
and  down  the  street,  with  the  whole 
week's  washing  trailing  behind  her, 
a  sheet  flying  like  a  signal  of  distress 
from  one  horn  and  a  pair  of  my  pa- 
jamas from  the  other. 

Well,  we  found  some  of  the  things 
the  next  morning  and  some  we 
didn't  find.  I  wanted  to  advertise 
for  them,  but  my  wife  objected.  I 
suppose  she  knew  what  was  missing. 
But  as  I  remarked  before,  a  coolness 
has  sprung  up  between  Henderson 
and  myself,  which  dates  its  begin- 
ning with   that   awful    night. 


BY     ARTHUR     POWELL 


Wet? 

So  are  my  brothers,  the  trees  ; 

So  are  my  sisters,  the  ferns ; 
But  the  rain  is  our  friend,  like  the  breeze — 

Ah,  there's  much  in  the  lessons  one  learns 
When  blind  to  the  gaud  and  the  glare, 

Quiet  in  the  cool  of  the  soul; 
Form    never    interlopes    there ; 

Essence  and  truth  brim  the  bowl. 
Quiet,  yet  the  stillness  lives — 

Palpitates,    speaks   to   the   sense, 
Touches,  and   takes,   and   gives, 

Beckons  the  spirit  hence. 
Words    cannot    lift    the    haze 

Wrapping  your  state  about. 
Yon  call  it  "Sight;"  my  phrase, 

•'Light  with  the  life  left  out." 
Here,  with  my  wet  hand  pressed 

(  in  the  bole  of  a  warm,  wet  tree, 
Knowledge  and  peace  unguessed 

Enter,  and  live  in  me. 
So,  to  the  strong  their  strength  ; 

But   for   me,   rapturous  pain 
Thus    to   stand,    ust'ning   at    length 

Blind — in  the  rain. 


ISSI' 


BY     WALTER     A.     BEEBE 


Back-flung,  through  mutations  of  time, 

A  vision  enraptures  the  ken, 
Of  Arcadian  days  in  a  pastoral  clime, 

And  the  forerunning  heroes  of  men. 

In  the  palm  of  the  mountains  encupped ; 
Near  the  moil  of  the  turbulent  brine, 
Where  the  honey-dew  shows  where  the   honey   bee 
supped 
In  the  tangle  of  olive  and  vine — 

Where  the  poppy  in  indolence  sways, 

By  languorous  breezes  caressed, 
And   summer   eternal   disposes  the   days 

In  the  lap  of  the  ultimate  West, 

Dolores  stands,  white  in  the  noon — 

Dolores,  in  lust  of  her  youth ; 
Her  tiles  and  adobes  and  timbers  rough-hewn 

Consecrated  to  infinite  truth. 

Her  strong-hearted  padres  are  heard, 

As  they  venture  their  lives  for  their  goal ; 

Not  pillage  nor  sword,  but  their  weapon  the  Word, 
In  their  war  for  the  heathendom  soul. 

And  the  children  of  nature  are  led 

To  hark  to  the  message  they  bring; 
To  eat  of  the  bread  of  a  wonderful  spread — 

To  drink  of  a  wonderful  spring. 
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The  gay  caballero  wheels  by 

With  joy  in  the  freedom  of  days ; 
From  stunted  oak  groves  the  coyote  gives  cry — 

The  herds  on  the  mountain-side  graze. 

The  feast  and  fandango  reach  far 

Through  the  length  of  the  warm  afternoon ; 
Soft  eyes  slyly  peep  as  the  dulcet  guitar 

Twangs  low  'neath  the  favoring  moon. 

The  vision  idyllic  is  past, 

And  a  mightier  sweeps  in  its  place, 
With  clash  and  confusion  of  multitudes  vast — 

The  van  of  a  west-moving  race. 

They  come,  with  expectancy  strung 

To  the  pitch  of  the  argonauts  old ; 
Fierce  polyglots,  harking  to  one  common  tongue. 

The  call  of  the  garrulous  gold. 

From  the  round  of  the  planet  they  stream, 

In  the  strength  of  cupidity  bold ; 
And  they  splendidly  dream  of  an  empire  agleam 

With  the  glint  of  the  glamorous  gold. 

Comes  a  day  when  the  fruit  and  the  grain 

An  opulence  stabler  reveal ; 
And  Commerce,  with  lightnings  in  bondage,  draws 
rein 

In  the  thunder  of  steam  and  of  steel. 

Dolores,  now  withered,  alone, 

Awaits  the  last  summons  of  fate, 
While  seated  beside  is  a  daughter  full  grown, 

In  the  queenly  regalia  of  state. 

But  a  step  (yet  a  universe)  parts 

The  peace  of  her  dreamy  retreat, 
From  the  hoarse  diapason  of  thousand-tongued  marts 

And  staccatos  of  hurrying  feet. 

Her  mission  exalted  is  done, 

She  fits  to  no  purpose  to-day; 
Like  a  harp,  which  tremendously  struck  every  tone, 

VVhen  its  wires  are  relaxed  by  decay. 

Her  children  are  under  the  sod, 

With  the  works  by  the  neophytes  made; 

And  the  paths  that  they  trod  to  the  presence  of  God 
Are  throbbing  aortas  of  trade. 

Yet  she  justified   life   as   she   stepped 

Through  a  life  of  precarious  steeps ; 
For  the  faith  that  she  kept  while  her  infant  yet  slept, 

Her  giant,  awakened,  still  keeps. 


A  corner  of  Dolores  graveyard. 
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BY     STELLA     MAXIMO 


NEARLY  every  Easterner  who 
visits  San  Francisco  goes  out 
to  the  old  Dolores  Mission 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth 
and  Dolores  streets,  or  rather  next 
to  the  corner,  for  on  the  corner 
stands  the  new  mission  church,  but 
even  it  is  only  new  in  comparison, 
for  the  old  Dolores  Mission  was 
built  in  1776  and  stands,  not  only 
as  the  first  church,  but  as  the  oldest 
landmark  of  San  Francisco.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  this  historic  spot 
is  not  only  a  modern  flat  building, 
but  an  adobe  house  built  a  century 
ago ;  these  extremes  tell  somewhat 
the  history  of  San  Francisco  in  a 
century  and  a  quarter. 

The  old  Dolores  Mission  has  been 
described  and  written  of  in  Eastern 


magazines  and  local  publications  so 
many  times  that  anything  one  might 
say  of  it  would  seem  like  repetition  ; 
although  the  graveyard  beside  it, 
and  extending  far  back  of  it  to  two 
streets,  has  seemed  in  its  modesty 
and  stillness  to  have  escaped  both 
the  travelers'  and  the  writers'  eye. 

So  little  really  shows  from  the 
street  that  it  is  small  wonder,  for 
it  extends  far  back  and  around,  be- 
ing hidden  by  a  high  board  fence. 
Everything  else  seems  modern  but 
the  church  and  the  graveyard.  Op- 
posite, on  Dolores  street,  is  the 
beautiful  Notre  Dame  convent, 
whose  beginning  was  years  ago  in 
an    unpretentious    little    building. 

Back  of  the  new  church,  and 
fronting  on  Sixteenth  street,  stands 
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the  priest's  residence,  and  a  large 
parochial  school,  but  almost  hidden 
from  view  is  the  old  graveyard. 

At  one  time  it  extended  across 
where  the  school,  church  and  resi- 
dence now  stand,  as  well  as  where 
Sixteenth  street  has  been  cut 
through,  and  for  years  was  the  rest- 


bery  and  a  few  weeds  grow  waist- 
deep,  and  one  has  to  work  his  way 
through  a  tangled  mass  of  laurel,. 
wild  roses  and  ivy. 

The  first  burials  were  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
early  '8o's,  and  not  a  marble  slab. 
is  anywhere  to  be  seen  as  a  record 


'One    has    to    work   his    way    through    a    tangled    mass    of    laurel,  wild  roses 


and    ivy." 

ing  place  for  nearly  ten  thousand 
dead,  covering  several  acres  of 
ground.  Over  half  of  these  were  re- 
moved to  the  new  cemetery  as  the 
advance  of  the  living  encroached 
upon  the  domain  of  the  dead. 

To-day   the    graveyard    is    a    neg- 
lected spot,  where  the   thick  shrub- 


of  that  time  ;  yet  thousands  of  Span-- 
iards,  Mexicans  and  Indians  were- 
buried  here.  Here  and  there,  tum- 
bled-down.  decayed  boards,  on 
which  no  trace  of  inscription  is  vis- 
ible, tell  the  tale  of  the  forgotten 
dead. 

One  stumbles  over  sunken  pieces. 
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of  stone,  old,  fallen  railings,  and  the 
tangled  meshes  of  vines,  and  some- 
how this  decadence  is  more  touch- 
ing than  care.  The  whole  is  har- 
monious, and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
wish  the  old  Mission  graveyard 
cared  for  or  altered  in  any  way.  Let 
Nature,  the  elements,  and  time  mark 
the  flight  of  years  without  assist- 
ance or  deterrence  from  man. 

Few  old  graveyards  have  the  his- 
toric interest  of  this  quaint  spot  of 
the  Mission,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 


open  to  visitors,  but  on  account  of 
souvenir  fiends,  the  iron  gate  is 
locked,  and  no  trespassers  are  al- 
lowed; one  must  have  special  per- 
mission to  visit  this  almost  hidden 
and  forgotten  historic  spot  of  San 
Francisco. 

To  the  left  are  cottages,  and  to 
the  right  the  first  priest's  residence, 
that  jutted  from  the  side  of  the  old 
church  has  been  torn  down,  leaving 
a  yard  in  front  of  the  new  church, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  church  the 


"The  doors  were  broken  long  since,  and  the  wood  has  rotted 
and  fallen  in  parts." 


most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  world. 

The  custom  of  the  early  Span- 
iards was  to  dig  a  very  deep  grave 
for  the  first  dead  of  the  family,  and 
as  each  member  died,  the  grave  was 
opened,  and  the  last  dead  laid  with 
its  kin ;  this  was  an  economy  of 
space,  and  many  Spanish  families 
He  thus  buried,  with  nothing  left 
to  mark  their  last  resting  place. 

The  graveyard  was  at  one  time 


sheds,  showing  in  the  picture,  have 
given  way  to  a  street  down  which 
an  electric  car  whizzes  past  every 
seven  minutes.  But  the  old  Mission 
graveyard,  with  its  record  of  the 
dead,  bears  traces  only  of  the  past 
— the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Here  reposes  the  first  Governor  of 
California,  and  his  tombstone,  the 
tall  shaft  showing  in  the  picture  to 
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the  left  of  the  side  window  of  the 
church,    bears    this    inscription : 

Aqui  Yacen  los  restos 

del  Capitan 

Don  Louis  Antonio  Arguello 

Primer  Gubernado  del  Alto 

California   bajo   el    Gobierno 

Mexicano 

Nacio  en  San   Francisco 

el  21  de  Junio  1784 

y  murio  en  el  mismo  lugar 

el    27    de    Marzo    1830 


of  "somebody's  darlings"  were 
placed,  and  indeed,  on  one  little 
china  animals  are  still  watchful  like 
the  toys  of  "Little  Boy  Blue"  whom 
Eugene  Field  has  made  immortal. 
The  doors  were  broken  long  since, 
and  the  wood  has  rotted  and  fallen 
in  parts,  but  the  little  china  vigils 
still  remain  over  the  grave  where 
they  were  placed  a  half  century  ago. 
The  last  record  of  some  one  is  a 
broken  piece  of  headstone  on  which 
part  of  the  inscription  is : 


Here   reposes   the   first  Governor  of  California. 


which,   being  translated,   is : 

"Here  lieth  the  remains 

of  Captain 

Don  Louis  Antonio  Arguello 

First    Governor   of  Alta   California, 

Under  the  Government  of  Mexico 

Born  in  San  Francisco 

June  21,  1784 

and  who  died  in  the  same  place 

March  27,   1830. 

Over  some  of  the  children's  graves 
are   little   cabinets,   where  the   toys 


A    Native   of 

Philadelphia. 

Died   May   18th,   1859. 

Aged  35  years. 

and  the  newest  monument  is  a  mag- 
nificent column,  with  the  family 
name  of  Ragan,  placed  there  in 
1 881. 

The  weeping  willows  hang  sor- 
rowfully over  many  graves,  and  the 
laurel  is  everywhere,  as  if  to  give 
the  crown   of  the   laurel  wreath   to 
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those  hardy  pioneers  who  hewed 
true  to  the  line  of  civilization. 

Most  of  the  names  are  Irish, 
though  there  are  more  Spaniards  by 
far  than  those  from  the  Emerald 
Isle  who  slumber  here;  but  their 
time  was  a  generation  sooner,  and 
either  they  were  too  poor  to  erect 
enduring  monuments,  or  not  so 
thoughtful  of  the  dead,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  those  having  Irish  names 
were  erected  by  some  loving  daugh- 
ter or  son.  It  is  so  too  of  the 
French.  A  few  Italian  and  also 
English  names  mark  the  variety, 
while   Spanish   names   are   scarce. 

But  previous  to  the  white  man's 
advent  to  this  spot  Indians  must 
also  have  buried  some  of  their  dead 
in  this  place,  for  the  skeletons  of 
many  were  found  here,  and  where 
the  convent  now  stands,  also,  and 
perhaps  even  before  their  time,  pre- 
historic man  may  have  selected  this 
spot  for  his  last  resting  place. 

And  at  times  to  come,  who 
knows? — another  race  may  form 
another  layer. 

"And  millions   in   those   solitudes 
Since  first  the  flight  of  years  began, 
Have  laid  them   down   in  their  last 

sleep — 
The  dead  reign  there  alone." 

One  headstone,  like  a  tombstone 
in  some  old  English  churchyard 
bears  this  inscription  : 

Maria  Cecilia  Burwood  Cooper 

Who  departed  this  life 

December  27th,  1853. 

Aged  27  years. 

"All  you  that  now  are  standing  by 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I. 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be, 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me.'' 

And  following  this  the  names  of 
her  children,  and  the  dates  of  their 
births  and  deaths,  and  beside  her 
lies  her  husband,  whom,  I  judge  by 
the  nautical  epitaph,  was  a  sea  cap- 
tain : 


Sacred 

To    the    memory    of 

John  Baptist  Burwood  Cooper 

A  native  of  England, 

Who  departed  this  life 

Nov.  28,  1862. 

Aged  68  years. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

"Though    Bora's    blows,    and    Nep- 
tune's waves 
Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro. 

Yet  by  Heaven's  decree  you  plainly 
see 

I  am  harbored  here  below  with  many 
of  our  fleet, 

In    hopes    our    Admiral    Christ    to 
meet." 

I  hope  if  a  love  of  poetry  is  treas- 
ured in  the  hereafter,  that  the  Shades 
dealing  out  punishment  will  be  as 
lenient  as  possible,  in  case  the  de- 
funct was  guilty  of  perpetrating  this 
verse,  and  not  add  any  deserved  ad- 
ditional punishment  to  that  demand- 
ed for  whatever  sins  he  may  have 
committed,  but  consider  that  a 
knowledge  of  nautical  science  and 
literature  have  seldom  gone  hand 
in  hand. 

A  pretty  little  epitaph  to  Olympe 
Caubalve  winds  up  with : 

Bonne   Mete   et   Bonne   Espouse 
Alle  Laisse  Son  Marie  et  Ses 
Oautre    Entents,    Inconsolables 
Deprofundis. 

A  tall  shaft,  evidently  erected  by 
some  one  who  admired  and  appre- 
ciated heroism,  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

In  Memory  of  Thomas  Murray 
A  member  of  Columbian  Engine  Co. 

No.    11, 

Who   lost  his   life   in   the   discharge 

of  his  duty  as  a  fireman  on  the 

night  of  January  27,    1855. 

There  are  several  vaults,  and 
through  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
rusted    iron    doors   of   one,   you   can 
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In  memory  of  Thos.  Murray,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  Jan.  27.  1855. 

peep  in  and  see  in  the  dark  recess 
three  dust-covered  coffins,  on  rusted 
iron  brackets.  Decay,  neglect  and 
luxurious  untamed  nature  every- 
where apparent. 

On  one  vault  the  following-  in- 
scription shows  an  impartial  hus- 
band, for  above  the  door  it  reads: 

Gloria    in    Excelsis    Deo. 

In  memory  of 

Mary  Teresa, 

Beloved  wife  of 

Pat'k.  J.    McNamee, 

Died  Oct.  23,  1859. 

Aged  24  years. 

May   she    rest   in    Peace. 


Also 


In  memory  of 
Mary  Aloysius, 
Beloved  wife  of 


Pat'k  J.  McNamee, 

Died  Dec.  4,  1864. 

Aged  26  years. 

May  she  rest  in  peace.     Amen. 

I  fear  the  husband  of  these  two 
young  women  was  lacking  in  both 
a  sense  of  humor  and  sentiment,  but 
he  was  going  to  show  the  public 
that  he  was  not  partial ;  each  wife 
should  have  just  the  same,  and  be 
interred  in  the  same  spot,  and  if  he 
possessed  neither  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned traits,  we  must  give  him 
credit   for   a   high   sense   of  justice. 

One  battered  down  old  headstone 
gives  the  age  of  the  dead  woman  be- 
neath it  as   no  years. 

A  comparatively  new  and  hand- 
some monument  was  erected  by 
Bridget  Murphy  in  memory  of  her 
husband  and  children.  It  is  notice- 
able in  its  newness,  for  around  are 
the  graves  of  a  century  ago  covered 
so  thick  with  shrubbery  and  ivy 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
where   the   dead   lie. 

One  weeping  willow  with  a 
gnarled  trunk,  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter,  stands  over  the  grave 
where  a  headstone  records  the  death 
of  a  child  in  1854.  The  trunk  al- 
most fills  the  small  space  enclosed 
by  the   rusted   iron   paling. 

The  first  vicar-general  of  Califor- 
nia lies  buried  here,  as  does  also  two 
of  the  men  settled  with  by  the  fam- 
ous Vigilantes,  the  saint  and  the 
sinner  side  by  side,  and  the  sun  still 
"shines  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust." 

The  following  inscription  is  en- 
graven on  the  tombstone  of  James 
Sullivan,  known  as  "Yankee  Sulli- 
van," who  was  executed  by  the 
Vigilance  Committee  in    1856: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

the  late  deceased, 

James  Sullivan, 

who   died 

By  the  hands  of  the  V.  C. 

May  31st,  1856. 

Aged  45  years. 
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Anthem. 

Remember  not,  O  Lord, 

Our  offenses,   nor     those     of     our 

parents. 
Neither  take  thou  vengeance  on  our 

sins. 
Thou   shalt   bring   my   soul   out   of 
Tribulation  and  in  thy  mercy  thou 
Shalt  destroy  mine  enemies. 

A  Native  of  Bandon, 

Ireland. 

Erected  by  James  Mulloy 

Jan.  26,   1858. 

In  the  year  1858,  when  Mulloy' 
was  erecting  the  monument,  the 
grave  of  Sullivan  was  opened  to 
identify  the  remains.  It  was  late, 
and  so  was  left  open  over  night.  Pat 
Dennan,  who  was  sexton,  thought 
some  one  might  try  to  steal,  either 
the  remains  or  some  of  the  apparel 
of  the  notorious  Sullivan,  whom  the 
Vigilance  Committee  had  seen  fit  to 
hurl  prematurely  into  eternity,  so 
he  took  all  that  was  left  of  Sullivan, 
and  putting  it  in  a  sack,  took  it  to 
his  little  house  over  night,  and  sure 
enough  the  ghouls  came,  wanting 
something  from  the  grave  of  Sulli- 
van, and  the  sexton,  who,  like  most 
Irish,  enjoy  a  joke,  laughed  to  him- 
self, and  watched  from'  the  spot 
where  he  lay  hidden.  But  when  the 
time  came  the  remains  were  forth- 
coming and  decently  interred  by  the 
friend  who  was  courageous  enough 
to  brave  public  sentiment  and  lay 
his  tribute  of  friendship  at  the  last 
resting  place  of  his  friend.  I  should 
like  to  have  known  this  same 
"Pythias"  James  Mulloy. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
monument  in  the  Mlission  graveyard 
is  that  erected  to  James  Casey,  edi- 
tor and  politician,  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Vigilantes.  TKe  monument 
was 

"Erected    by    the    Crescent    Engine 

Company,   No.   10, 
As  a  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem."' 


This  was  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  of  which  Casey  was  a 
member,  and  on  one  side  the  in- 
scription says : 

Sacred 
to  the 
Memory  of  James  P.   Casey, 
who 
Departed    this    life 
May  22,  1856. 
Aged  27  years. 
"May  God  forgive  my  persecutors."' 
Requiescat   in   pace. 
There    is    nothing   on   this   tomb- 
stone,  like   Sullivan's,     to     indicate 
that   he   died  by  the   hands   of  the 
Vigilantes ;  in  fact,  one  would  infer 


Tomb  of  James  P.  Casey,  erected  by  (.he- 
Crescent  Engine  Co.,  No.  ll).  Executed  for 
the  shooting  of  James  King,  of  William,, 
editor  of  Bulletin. 
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it  was  the  resting  place  of  some 
martyr. 

He  was  executed,  May  226.,  for 
the  shooting  of  James  King  of  Wil- 
liam, editor  of  the  Bulletin.  There 
had  been  enmity  between  these  two, 
and  something  King  published  in 
his  paper  regarding  the  early  mis- 
demeanors of  Casey,  led  to  the 
shooting.  This  was  May  14,  1856, 
and  on  the  22A,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  days  in  the  early  history 
of  San  Francisco,  he  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Charles  Cora  were 
taken  and  publicly  hanged  until 
they  were  dead.*  The  Vigilance 
Committee  at  that  time  numbered 
nearly  8,000,  practically  the  entire 
male  population. 

Membership  certificates  are  pre- 
served at  the  San  Francisco 
Museum,  as  is  also  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  hanging,  with  the 
crude  illustrations  of  that  date.  The 
Vigilantes  formed  themselves  into 
a  regularly  equipped  army,  opposed 
by  the  Law  and  Order  Committee 
- — vastly  in  the  minority — and  com- 
pelling the  surrender  of  Casey  and 
Cora,  acted  as  judge,  jury  and  exe- 
cutioner. 

There  has  been  a  story  current, 
how  true  it  may  be  no  one  can  say, 
that  the  young  lady  to  whom  Casey 
was  engaged  to  be  married,   grief- 


stricken  over  his  condemnation  by 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  asked  and 
received  permission  to  visit  him.  On 
this  visit  she  gave  him  a  vial  of 
poison,  and  urged  him  to  cheat  the 
gallows,  and  it  was  Casey's  inten- 
tion to  do  this,  but  penitence  made 
him  decide  to  take  the  ignominious 
death  mapped  out  for  him  by  the 
Vigilantes,  as  punishment,  since 
there  was  no  way  of  making  repara- 
tion for  his  crime ;  and  if  he  felt 
this  remorse,  and  was  brave  and 
sincere  enough  to  take  the  punish- 
ment, which,  however  well  he  may 
have  deserved,  he  could  have  es- 
caped, one  can  only  echo  the  senti- 
ment inscribed  on  his  tombstone, 
erected  by  his  Volunteer  firemen 
friends  : 

"T^equiescat    in    pace." 

Behind  the  first  broad  weeping 
willow  (to  the  left  in  the  picture), 
whose  branches  droop  over  the 
fence,  stands  the  tall  monument  to 
Casey,  battered  by  time  and  cov- 
ered with  moss ;  matted  laurel  and 
trailing  vines  at  its  base,  but  show- 
ing,  despite  his  sins  and  awful 
death,  there  were  some  who  treas- 
ured his  memory,  and  who  paid  the 
only  tribute  the  living  can  pay  to 
the  dead. 


*    Cora  was  buried  in  the  Mission  cemetery,  and  his  remaii  s  were  aftei wards  removed- 


BY     CLARENCE     HAWKES 


THE  warm  summer  sun  had  shot 
its  first  broad  band  of  light 
over  the  Green  Mountain 
range  and  crowned  the  Equinox 
mountain  with  a  coronet  of  bur- 
nished gold.  The  base  and  sides 
of  this  isolated  peak  were  still 
wrapped  in  slumbrous  shadows  and 
only  the  tall  trees  on  the  mountain's 
brow  had  felt  the  touch  of  the  day 
god's  wand. 

But  all  the  birds  and  wild  crea- 
tures down  in  the  valley  had  seen  it 
and  were  rejoicing  in  the  ever-new 
miracle  of  morning.  Even  those 
birds  least  gifted  with  song  could 
not  resist  the  enchantment,  and 
the  gay-liveried  blue  jay  was  call- 
ing "Day,  day,  day!"  as  though 
there  never  would  be  another  day. 

The  robin  and  the  meadow  lark 
were  more  melodious  in  their  her- 
aldry, and  they  chirped  and  gur- 
gled "Morning,  morning,  morning!" 
The  bobolink  heard  them  down  in 
the  meadow  by  the  little  brook,  and 
straightway  poured  out  such  a  greet- 
ing to  the  day  god  that  Sol  blushed 
to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and 
would  feign  have  hidden  his  head 
behind  the  hill.  But  his  business 
was  to  shine  and  gladden  the  world, 
and  he  always  went  about  it  in  a 
very  business-like  manner. 

Half  an  hour  before  a  little  herd 
of  deer,  consisting  of  a  buck,  a  doe 
and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  twin  fawns 
as  ever  pressed  mother  earth  with 
their  dainty  hoofs,  had  wended  down 
the  mountain-side,  following  a  time- 
worn  cowpath  to  the  old  mill  pond*-, 
where  there  were  both  food  and 
drink. 

After  the  family  had  drunk  long 
and  deep  of  the  cool  water,  the  doe 
waded  knee-deep  and  began  raven- 


ously devouring  the  lily-pads  that 
fringed  the  shore.  She  was  very 
poor,  the  double  duty  of  giving  milk 
to  two  such  sleek  fawns  as  frolicked 
on  the  bank  of  the  mill  pond  having 
told  upon  her.  But  their  beauty  and 
grace  justified  the  sacrifice,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  an  impartial  observer, 
and  much  more  so  in  thai  of  their 
.vild  mother. 

The  buck,  who  had  taken  it  -spoil 
himself  to  be  custodian  of  the  herd 
this  morning,  although  he  usually 
ranged  alone,  had  gone  into  an  ad- 
jacent field  to  make  a  daintier  meal 
on  the  heads  of  clover  and  herds' 
grass.  He  was  an  epicuriavi  in  a 
rather  dainty  family,  for  a  deer 
rarely  eats  clean,  but  nips  away  at 
the  choicest  parts,  leaving  the 
coarser  portion  for  the  less  fastidi- 
ous domestic  animals.        * 

It  was  half  an  hour,  later,  and 
the  sun  was  grinning  broadly  d  )wn 
into  the  valley,  when  the  domestic 
herd  that  usually  frequented  the  pas- 
ture surrounding  the  mill*  pond 
came  forth  from  the  barnyard  and 
started  leisurely  down  the  lane  for 
the  day's  feeding  ground. 

Even  at  this  early  hour  the  locust- 
disturbed  the  morning  symphony 
with  his  harsh  note.  It  would  be 
a  warm  day  when  the  locust  shrilled 
so  early.  So  with  the  instinct  of 
coming  heat  upon  them  the  cattle 
started  for  the  mill  pond,  the  great 
Durham  bull   leading  the   way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  leadership 
among  animals  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  with  man,  al- 
though it  is  not  so  well  systematized 
or  understood.  Usually  it  is  a  male 
that  determines  the  policy  of  the 
herd  or  flock.  Where,  there  is  no 
male  in  the  herd  the  leadership  falls 
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to  some  cross  wrinkled-horned  old 
cow,  whose  years  and  experience 
easily  give  her  precedence. 

The  great  Durham  bull  looked 
every  inch  a  leader,  as  he  marched 
along,  his  sleek  mahogany  sides 
shining  in  the  sunlight,  and  his 
broad  shoulder  and  deep  flank  sug- 
gesting great  weight.  He  was  usu- 
ally very  good-natured  for  a  bull, 
but  on  one  or  two  occasions  had 
shown   a   frightful   temper. 

With  their  keener  instincts  that 
are  always  on  the  alert,  the  wild 
herd  at  the  mill  pond  noticed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  domestic  creatures 
long  before  they  discovered  that 
their  favorite  feeding  grounds  were 
occupied.  The  buck,  with  his  usual 
vigilance,  noticed  their  approach 
first,  and  sprang  back  over  the  fence 
into  the  pasture,  to  see  that  no  harm 
came  to  the  doe  and  fawns,  although 
he  did  not  fear  much  from  the  cows. 
They  had  frequently  grazed  to- 
gether, but  the  bull  he  did  not  like 
the  looks  of,  as  he  had  not  seen 
him  in  the  pasture  before. 

The  great  Durham  also  did  not 
profess  acquaintance  with  the  slight 
stranger,  as  he  approached,  but  eyed 
him  suspiciously,  at  the  same  time 
pawing  the  ground  and  giving  vent 
to  a  hoarse  and  ominous  bellow  that 
said  plainly :  "What  are  you  doing 
here,  mv  fine  fellow?  Who  gave 
you    leave?     W7e    will   investigate.' 

But  the  buck  did  not  recede.  He 
stood  statuesque,  his  head  up,  his 
slight  form  contrasting  strangely 
with  that  of  the  massive  bull.  His 
eyes  were  a  little  brighter  and  his 
nostrils  dilated  slightly,  but  not  a 
muscle  moved.  He  looked  every 
ounce  of  him  a  knight  and  ready 
to  battle  for  his  rights  in  the  ancient 
fields  which  his  kind  frequented  for 
centuries  before  cattle  ever  set  foot 
on  the  soil. 

Again  the  great  Durham  bel- 
lowed, and  the  echo  rolled  away  like 
distant  thunder.  The  doe  and  fawns 
swam  the  pond  at  a  shallow  point 
and    fled    precipitately    up    the    hill- 


side. Ihe  buck  still  stood  his 
ground,  but  now  there  was  an  omin- 
ous glitter  in  his  eye,  and  his  mus- 
cles grew  tense. 

It  was  history  repeating  itself — 
David  and  Goliath  had  come  out  to 
fight  for  their  respective  peoples, 
but  this  battle  would  be  even  more 
unequal,  as  the  buck  would  prob- 
ably flee  at  the  first  onset. 

The  bull  lowered  his  head  and 
bellowed  again,  the  sound  dying 
away  in  a  shriek  of  rage.  With  his 
powerful  hoofs  he  sent  up  showers 
of  dirt  that  partially  enveloped  him, 
but  his  eyes  burned  through  the 
dust  cloud  like  veritable  stars  of 
war.  Yet  the  buck  still  viewed 
him  with  disdain. 

Then  with  a  roar  that  even  start- 
led his  own  herd,  he  launched  his 
great  hulk  full  at  his  slight  adver- 
sary ;  but  the  buck  stood  as  though 
made  of  marble,  while  the  bull  came 
on.  On  came  this  avalanche  of 
bone  and  muscle,  while  the  slight 
object  of  his  fury  stood  as  though 
rooted  to  the  ground.  Was  it  fear 
that  held  him ;  was  all  power  of  mo- 
tion paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  this 
monster?  One  more  jump  and  the 
great  horns  would  be  planted  fairly 
in  his  side.  Then  the  steel-like  mus- 
cles under  him  gathered  slightly, 
and  with  a  motion  light  as  air  and 
as  quick  as  the  spring  of  a  bow,  he 
sprang  aside,  and  his  adversary 
passed  by  and  naught  but  air  was  at 
the  end  of  his  horns.  But  see  the 
buck's  second  move.  He  whirls 
like  a  flash  as  the  bull's  broadside 
passes,  his  forward  hoof  descends, 
laying  open  a  gash  six  inches  in 
length,  even  down  to  the  bare  bone. 

The  fury  of  the  bull's  charge  car- 
ried him  several  yards  by  his  adver- 
sary. But  when  with  a  roar  of  pain 
he  wheels  to  front  his  enemy  again 
the  buck  stands  statuesque  and  un- 
shaken, his  eyes  glittering  and  his 
nostrils  extended  with  the  scent  of 
battle. 

Again  Goliath  charges,  and  David 
waits  for  the  oncoming  of  the  giant. 
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The  great  hulk  comes  still  closer 
before  that  lightning  spring  that 
carries  the  slight  buck  out  of  his 
reach.  Again  the  buck  wheels,  and 
his  terrible  hoof  descends  and  this 
time  he  crushes  a  rib,  and  the  bull 
groans  at  the  sharp  thud  of  his  hoof. 

Foam  drips  from  the  infuriated 
monster's  lips  and  blood  streams 
from  his  side.  Beads  of  sweat  stand 
on  his  flanks,  and  his  eyes  are  blood 
red,  his  fury  blinds  him,  and  he 
charges  recklessly  again  and  again, 
but  at  each  charge  his  enemy  slips 
as  though  by  magic  from  his  reach, 
and  that  sharp  hoof  ploughs  a  fur- 
row in  his  side.  Three  ribs  are 
broken  and  his  side  fairly  streams 
with  blood.  He  roars  and  pants, 
his  great  nostrils  dilating  as  though 
they  would  burst. 

But  his  adversary  still  stands  as 
erect  and  undaunted  as  at  the  first 
charg-e.     David's  stones  are  hittine" 


their  mark  and  Goliath  is  weaken- 
ing. But  the  fury  that  has  made  his 
kind  the  sport  of  the  matadore  and 
the  toreadore,  since  the  days  of  the 
Alhambra,  will  not  let  him  rest,  and 
he  charges  again.  This  time  the 
hoof  cuts  deeper  than  ever,  and  the 
bone  is  laid  bare  just  behind  his 
shoulder,  while  the  blood  spurts 
from  a  severed  vein.  He  is  being 
worsted,  blinded  by  his  fury,  and 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood;  he 
stands  head  down,  uncertain,  roar- 
ing with  pain  and  anger,  while  his 
jaunty  enemy  views  him  disdain- 
fully. At  this  point  in  the  combat 
the  cows  flee  to  the  barn  bellowing 
with  fright,  and  at  the  same  time 
men  and  dogs  come  running  across 
the  fields.  Then  David  lightly  jumps 
the  fence  and  disappears  up  the  hill- 
side, leaving  Goliath  to  limp  pain- 
fully back  to  the  barn.  His  spirit 
forever  broken. 


A     Fips^saeimt 


BY    L.    H.    BREWER 

Give  me  a  lupine-crowned  hill 
The  yellow  dunes  among, 

And  the  blue  bay  beneath  the  thrill 
Of  the  dew-drunken  sun, 

While  far   away  the   city  wakes 
With  murmurous  hum. 

Give  me  the  turquoise-tinted  light 
Across  the  mountains   dun, 

With  Alcatraz  an  opal  bright 
In  the  red-slipping  sun, 

While  near  at  hand  the  city  nods 
With  slumbrous  hum. 


b    irleepeff's    oi    \clnie    Gate 

BY     K.     L.     S. 

Where  free  and  strong  the  whole  day  long 

The  shouting  seas  swing  in, 
With  friendly  roar  to  storm  the  shore 

That   flings  them   back   their   din ; 
There  headlands  bold  a  bay  infold, 

Where  calm  and  silent  wait 
The  guns  that  drowse,  till  war  shall  rouse 

The  Keepers  of  the  Gate. 

Through  portals  wide  the  ebbing  tide 

Steals  out  to  open  sea, 
Past  sleeping  hills  where  stirs  and  thrills 

A  wind-song  wild  and  free. 
From  far  and  near  the  trade-ships  steer, 
Wide-winged    with    precious    freight,, 
To  gain  the  land  where  sent'nel  stand 

The  guns  that  keep  the  gate. 

When  tempests  sweep  the  tortured  deep 

And  wild  seas,  snarling,  run, 
The  wind's  mad  song  is  sped  along 

By  each  loud-throated  gun. 
They  sing  of  war  and  battle  roar, 

And  loud  with  wrath  and  hate, 
They  tell  the  fight,  when  they  by  might, 

Shall  keep  the  western  gate. 

When  summer  sun  his  day's  work  done, 

Has  sought  his  glowing  bed ; 
When  watch-lamps  stand  by  sea  and  land 

And  swing  in  skies   o'erhead ; 
Midst  night's  soft  gleam  the  great  guns  dream, 

On  guard  o'er  sleeping  state, 
Dream  lasting  peace,  when  need  shall  cease 

To  keep  the  nation's  gate. 


tHiRisrr 


BY     R.     B.     TOWNSHEND 


//  A  LAS !  senor,  you  have  not 
/\  heard  the  fate  of  my  most 
unhappy  nephew.  Mourn- 
ful truly  is  the  story,  and  mysterious 
are  the  dispensations  of  Heaven. 
Well,  well.  Seat  yourself  there  be- 
side the  hearth  in  the  place  where 
you  used  to  sit,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  happened,  so  far  as  it  is  known. 

"You  will  remember  the  unhappy 
boy  last  year,  how  skillfully  he 
tamed  for  you  the  wild  horses  of 
Don  Atanasio.  Ah,  que  domador  i 
What  a  magnificent  horseman  he 
was.  To  think  how  I  used  to  see  him, 
then  in  his  youth  and  beauty,  sub- 
duing- a  truly  refractory  colt  of  the 
four-year-olds.  No  maddest  plunges 
could  shake  him  in  his  saddle,  and 
when  the  beast  reared,  how  lightly 
he  would  withdraw  his  feet  from  the 
stirrups  and  slip  off  to  one  side  as 
the  furious  animal  flung  itself  back- 
wards to  the  ground.  He  was  in- 
deed a  master  of  the  maneja,  and 
you  were  fortunate  to  have  him  to 
aid  you." 

For  myself  I  knew  well  how  true 
was  every  word  of  what  the  old  man 
said.  His  nephew,  Fernando  de 
Chacon,  had  proved  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  boldest  riders  of  a  nation 
of  horsetamers,  for.  such  the  Mexi- 
can rancheros  are.  Sprung  from  a 
good  old  Spanish  stock,  at  twenty 
Fernando  was  the  handsomest  youth 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  His 
dark  hair,  crisply  curled,  set  off  a 
head  such  as  Rafael  loved  to  paint, 
a  shapely  head  well  poised  upon  a 
neck  like  a  tower.  He  was  the  very 
type  of  strength  combined  with 
beauty  that  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the 
great  Italian  painter,  but  he  showed 
in  the  dark  glow  of  his  burning  eyes 
the  promise  of  a  fiery  passion  that 


might  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artist,  but  brings  to  its  possessor 
only  too  often  a  dower  of  sorrow. 

"It  was  after  you  left  us  last  year, 
senor,"  continued  the  old  man.  "that 
a  family  of  the  Americans  came  to 
this  part,  and  bought  land  and  set- 
tled themselves  down  amongst  us 
Mexicans  of  the  Amargosa.  And  in 
this  American  family  was  a  certain 
girl  whom  they  called  Bella,  and 
though  I  will  admit,  senor,  that  for 
the  most  part  no  Americanos,  be 
they  men  or  women,  are  much  to  my 
taste,  yet  she  at  least  was  deservedly 
named  La  Bella,  for  she  was  beauti- 
ful, indeed.  Fair  was  she  as  the 
flower  of  the  lily  when  it  opens  in 
the  springtime,  and  her  hair  was 
of  a  rich  red-gold  that  might  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  any  man  when  the  sun's 
light  shone  upon  it.  That  golden 
red  hair  is  rare  in  by  own  race, 
senor,  as  you  know,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  rare  it  has  some- 
times an  unwonted  attraction  for 
the  eyes  of  men  who  behold  it.  At 
all  events  when  my  nephew  chanced 
to  encounter  this  girl,  those  golden 
locks  of  hers  tangled  him1  in  their 
meshes,  for  no  sooner  had  he  set 
eyes  upon  her  than  he  fell  utterly 
and  frantically  in  love.  It  was  folly, 
for  you  well  know  how  little  affec- 
tion there  is  between  my  people  and 
the  Americans.  No,  to  us  the 
Americans  are  not  simpaticos,  and 
then  -the  barrier  of  language  also  is 
not  small ;  our  Castilian  tongue  was 
unknown  to  her,  and  he  had  but  a 
few  words  of  the  English.  But  what 
do  you  think  he  did,  he  a  caballero 
and  the  son  of  caballeros,  he  who 
last  year  helped  you  with  your  wild 
horses  for  pure  love  of  the  sport 
and  the  honor  of  the  Mexican  name 
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— he  hired  himself  to  these  Ameri- 
cans as  a  herder. 

"Yes,  senor,  he  hired  himself  and 
worked  for  them  as  a  common 
vaquero  with  their  cattle,  so  that 
sometimes  he  might  have  the  chance 
if  fortune  favored  him  at  least  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  his  beloved. 
And  working  with  them  day  by  day, 
he  learned  their  tongue  so  that  when 
opportunity  served  he  might  be  able 
to  declare  to  her  his  passion.  I 
know  not  if  she  ever  looked  upon 
him  with  eyes  of  kindness,  which 
he  mistook  for  a  sign  of  love  that 
would  respond  to  his  own ;  but  one 
day,  riding  after  the  cattle,  he  met 
her  returning  also  on  horseback 
from  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  and  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  straightway 
and  rode  beside  her  towards  her 
home.  And  presently  he  began  to 
talk  to  her  of  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  deep  feelings  that 
a  beauty  like  hers  can  inspire,  and 
she  listened,  wondering  and  but  half 
comprehending.  And  then  warm- 
ing with  his  theme  he  threw  off  all 
disguise  and  poured  out  before  her 
the  story  of  his  passion  and  the 
burning  love  that  possessed  him  for 
her.  But  when  she  clearly  under- 
stood what  he  meant  and  that  the 
one  desire  he  had  was  to  be  her 
lover  she  waited  to  hear  no  more, 
but  put  her  pony  to  the  gallop  and 
fled  to  her  folk.  And  he,  seeing  his 
love  despised,  did  not  pursue  after 
her,  but  pulled  his  horse  on  to  its 
haunches  and  turned  aside  into  the 
brush,  giving  one  great  cry  after 
her,  'Ah,  lovely  one,  La  Bella  so 
well  named,  the  hour  will  yet  come 
when  you  shall  hear  me.' 

"But  when  she  reached  home  she 
spoke  naught  to  her  folks  of  what 
had  happened,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  Fernando  still  played  at  being 
the  vaquero  of  the  Americans  and 
still  kept  watch  for  any  chance 
meeting  with  the  beauty  alone.  But 
no  opportunity  presented  itself,  for 
she  avoided  him  carefully,  and  his 
love,    being    disappointed,    returned 


upon  himself,  and  he  grew  dark  and 
morose. 

"Then  the  Americans,  seeing  that 
he  was  unhappy,  but  not  knowing 
the  cause  of  it,  bade  him  cheer  up 
and  take  a  holiday  and  go  home  and 
see  the  girls,  for  they  jested  freely 
with  him,  as  is  their  wont  to  do. 

"But  his  heart  was  too  sore  to  bear 
their  jesting;  he  answered  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  go  home,  but  was 
well  contented  to  be  where  he  was. 

'  'Well  contented !'  said  one  of 
them  to  him,  'I  do  not  know  what 
the  signs  of  a  Mexican  being  well 
contented  are,  but  you  look  to  me 
about  as  happy  as  a  panther  that 
has  both  feet  caught  in  the  jaws  of 
a  steel  trap  and  is  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  hunter  and  his 
hounds.' 

"Then  my  nephew  rose  up,  and 
without  a  word  went  over  to  the 
house  where  the  women  dwelt  and 
asked  to  see  the  girl.  But  his  man- 
ner was  so  strange  that  her  mother 
denied  him  admission,  and  told  him 
he  was  not  welcome  there.  So  he 
went  back  to  the  corral  and  saddled 
his  horse,  and  taking  no  leave  of  any 
one  rode  straight  away  to  his 
father's  house.  And  ever  as  he  rode 
there  dwelt  in  his  mind  one  over- 
mastering thought,  the  memory  of 
the  terrible  Cuchillo  Bebedor,  the 
Thirsty  Steel. 

"Senor,  that  was  the  name  given 
among  us  to  a  certain  famous 
weapon  belonging  to  my  lamented 
brother  Carlos ;  it  was  a  knife  that 
possessed,  as  it  were,  a  personality 
of  its  own ;  in  short,  it  was  a  knife 
with  a  history.  You  will  have  heard, 
senor,  of  the  storming  of  the  Alamo. 
Ah,  yes,  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  the 
story  of  that  desperate  day  is  not 
new  to  you.  The  Texans  had  seized 
the  Alamo,  which  was  the  strong 
castle  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio, 
and  held  it  against  us  Mexicans  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  when 
the  artillery  of  our  General,  Santa 
Ana,  had  made  a  breach  in  the  walls 
of  that  frowning  fortress,  the  brave 
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Mexican  army  rushed  to  the  assault 
of  the  inner  citadel,  and  there  was 
a  hand  to  hand  combat,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  before  or 
since.  But  in  the  issue  the  Mexicans 
were  victorious,  and  the  great 
Alamo  remained  in 'their  hands,  and 
of  the  whole  number  of  defenders 
there  was  left  alive  not  one  man, 
save  only  two  negro  slaves  of  the 
Americans. 

"Senor,  my  lamented  brother  Car- 
los was  one  of  the  stormers  of  the 
Alamo,  and  it  chanced  that  in  that 
desperate  fight  he  snatched  up  the 
knife  of  one  of  the  Americans  who 
fell.  It  was,  truly,  a  most  wonderful 
knife ;  I  can  only  liken  it  to  a  sword 
of  half  a  yard  long.  It  was  made 
both  straight  and  strong,  so  that 
the  wielder  might  be  able  either  to 
thrust  or  to  cut  with  it  as  he  chose ; 
to  make  it  enter  the  flesh  well  it  was 
double-edged  for  a  span's  length 
from  the  point,  while  towards  the 
hilt  the  back  was  thickened  to  the 
fullness  of  a  finger's  breath,  so  that 
it  might  not  spring  or  bend  when 
it  struck  against  the  bone.  But, 
mark  you,  it  had  a  secret  contri- 
vance to  make  it  still  deadlier.  For 
all  down  that  thickness  of  the  back 
ran  a  hollow  channel  inside  the 
blade  from  the  interior  of  the  haft 
to  where  the  double-edged  point  be- 
gan, and  into  this  hollow  by  the  art 
of  the  cunning  craftsman  was 
poured  quicksilver.  When  a  man- 
held  the  knife  point,  upwards  the 
quicksilver  ran  back  into  the  haft, 
and  then  as  he  struck  his  enemy,  the 
heavy  liquid  metal  flung  itself  for- 
wards towards  the  point  and  added 
much  weight  to  the  blow.  Senor, 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  truly 
devilish  weapon,  this  invention  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  devilishness 
of  it  recoiled  upon  themselves ;  for 
after  that  my  brother  had  wrested 
the  knife  from  the  dead  hands  of  its 
possessor,  there  with  it  in  his  hands 
in  that  same  room  he  slew  two  more 
of  those  doomed  American  defenders 
of  the  fort.     So  the  steel  they  had 


meant  for  us,  in  his  hands  drank 
deeply  of  American  blood,  and  that 
was  why  we  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Cuchillo  Bebedor. 

"Mly  brother  never  used  it  again. 
He  became  soon  an  old  man,  and 
from  having  been  as  wild  and  fiery 
as  my  nephew  was  last  year,  he 
chang-ed  and  grew  to  be  very  gentle 
and  devout.  And  he  was  used  to 
say  he  believed  that  knife  was  in- 
deed an  invention  of  the  devil  and 
possessed  by  a  devil,  for  when  a 
friend  would  ask  to  see  it.  and  pray 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  storming 
of  the  Alamo,  he  said  that  drawing 
the  blade  out  of  the  sheath  seemed 
to  awaken  once  more  all  the  wild 
and  unholy  passions  of  his  youth, 
which  he  desired  now  to  put  away 
and  make  his  peace  with  heaven. 
So  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  his 
sons  would  open  the  box  in  which 
he  had  hidden  it  away,  and  would 
hold  it  and  wonder  at  it,  and  one 
night,  when  he  found  them  hand- 
ling it,  he  quickly  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  forbade  them  to 
touch  it,  'for,'  said  he,  'it  thirsts  yet 
for  our  blood  and  for  that  of  the 
Americans,  and  I  foretell  that  it  will 
be  a  most  evil  day  for  him  who 
draws  it  when  the  light  of  the  sun 
shines  once  again  on  that  blade. 

"Well,  senor,  when  this  strange 
and  overwhelming  passion  had 
seized  upon  Fernando,  his  mind 
took  a  singular  turn.  He  remem- 
bered the  words  of  his  lamented 
father,  and  being  clearly,  as  we  see 
now,  possessed  by  a  species  of  devil, 
he  determined  that  the  most  evil 
day  that  could  ever  come  to  him  had 
arrived,  a  fitting  day  for  him  to 
carry  that  accursed  blade  into  the 
light  of  the  sun.  And  he  rode 
swiftly  to  his  home  and  opened  the 
coffer  where  it  lay,  and  he  took  it 
in  his  hand  and  held  it  up  lovingly 
before  his  face. 

1  'Didst  thou  once  drink  the  blood 
of  Americans?'  he  cried  in  his  mad- 
ness. '  'Twas  long  since,  if  thou  dost 
remember    aright.      Therefore    thou 
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shouldst  be  thirsty  by  now.'  A~nd 
then  he  held  it  to  his  lips  and  whis- 
pered to  it.  'Art  thirsty?  Well, 
thou  shalt  drink.' 

"He  took  the  great  knife  and  sec 
it  in  the  embroidered  sheath  that 
belonged  to  it  and  girded  it  to  him 
in  his  sash,  and  then  he  went  his 
way  and  returned  to  where  those 
Americans  dwelt.  He  did  not  pause 
at  my  door  on  his  way,  but  dashed 
by  me  as  one  who  had  forgotten  botb 
the  love  and  the  duty  due  to  his 
family,  and  I  was  angry  and  did  not 
understand  till  afterwards  that  he 
was  mad,  and  that  I  should  have  re- 
strained him  and  even  put  force  up- 
on him.  And  he  did  not  return  to 
the  service  of  the  Americans,  but 
went  to  live  with  some  of  our  own 
people  who  lived  hard  by,  and  as  is 
the  custom,  they  took  him  in  with 
all  hospitality  and  asked  not  why  he 
came  nor  whither  he  went,  but  they 
saw  he  was  somewhat  distraught ; 
they  declared  also  that  in  the  time 
that  followed  he  seldom  slept,  but 
spent  the  night  wandering  around ; 
doubtless  he  hovered  around  the 
dwelling  where  La  Bella  dwelt,  but 
he  never  told  what  his  object  was 
or  where  his  wandering  led  him. 

"Senor,  you  will  pardon  my  say- 
ing it,  but  I  know  not  if  you  have 
ever  felt  the  power  of  love.  I  my- 
self long  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  knew  its  force,  but  not 
in  the  same  violent  fashion  in  which 
it  took  possession  of  my  poor  boy. 
For  look  you.  senor,  with  the  most 
of  us  it  acts  thus :  we  love,  and  for 
a  time  we  are  enthralled  with  a  de- 
licious madness,  and  we  care  for 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  to  be 
near  the  beloved  one,  and  hope  for 
nothing  but  to  make  her  entirely  our 
own.  And  love  plays  with  us,  and 
deludes  us,  and  holds  us  back  and 
again  draws  us  on,  till  at  last  we 
either  obtain  the  coveted  object  of 
our  desires,  or  else  as  it  may  hap,  we 
fail  of  them  utterly ;  and  in  that 
case  we  speedily  become  indifferent 
to  her  whom  we  sought  with  such 


consuming  ardor;  and  presently  a 
new  love  springs  up  and  takes  its 
place  and  all  our  desire  is  turned 
elsewhere.  That,  Senor,  is  the 
common,  natural  way  of  love,  and 
we  drink  from  its  cup  both  bitter 
and  sweet,  for  most  of  us  it  is  thus 
mingled  of  honey  and  of  gall.  But 
for  those  like  my  poor  boy,  who 
rind  no  cure  anywhere  for  love  des- 
pised, the  cup  of  love  turns  to  gall, 
pure  gall,  with  no  drop  of  honey  to 
sweeten  it.  Senor,  in  this  family 
with  which  he  took  up  his  abode 
there  was  a  girl  of  his  own  race,  as 
truly  beautiful  as  ever  a  maiden  of 
Castilian  blood  could  be.  And  her 
beauty  was  not  cold  and  white  like 
northern  snows,  but  of  -  our  own 
country,  warm  with  the  fervor  of  a 
true  woman,  and  her  eyes  of  velvet 
could  melt  with  the  softness  of  our 
dewy  nights  and  gleam  with  the 
brightness  of  our  stars.  She  was 
truly  a  daughter  of  the  sun,  and  her 
beauty  had  dazzled  the  young  men 
from  far  and  near,  but  no  one  could 
see  her  but  his  heart  beat  higher  in 
his  breast.  Yet,  senor,  for  my 
nephew  she  was  nothing;  he  passed 
her  and  never  lifted  his  eyes  to  her, 
never  answered  her  if  she  spoke. 
He  saw  nothing  but  the  image  of 
that  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  pale- 
faced  Americana,  and  he  was  blind 
to  the  charms  of  another.  To  none 
of  them  did  he  speak  unless  he  was 
obliged,  but  they  saw  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  his  father's  terrible 
Cuchillo,  and  when  he  thought  him- 
self alone,  he  would  talk  to  it,  so 
that  they  were  sure  he  was  mad.  He 
would  draw  it  forth  and  try  its  point 
and  its  keen  edge,  and  then  kiss  it 
with  the  long,  clinging  kisses  a  man 
only  gives  to  his  first  love.  They 
were  afraid  when  they  saw  such 
strange  passion,  but  as  he  was  al- 
ways gentle  to  all  in  the  house,  they 
concluded  to  let  him  go  his  way  and 
this  melancholy  might  pass  with 
time. 

"There  came  a  day  when  it  hap- 
pened that  at  last  he  and  La  Bella 
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stood  face  to  face  in  the  wild  woods. 
How  such  a  thing  came  about  is 
not  for  me  to  explain.  It  could  never 
have  happened  with  my  people  that 
a  girl  should  go  alone  like  that  out 
of  the  sight  of  her  mother ;  but  your 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  freedom  of  women.  They 
declare,  so  it  is  said,  that  she  had 
gone  merely  to  gather  herbs  or  some 
such  thing ;  I  say  again  I  know  not ; 
it  is  all  equally  unaccountable  to 
us. 

"But  there  she  stood  alone  in  the 
woods,  a  mile  from  the  ranch,  and 
my  nephew  approached  her.  She 
showed  no  fear  at  his  coming,  but 
looked  him  calmly  in  the  face  and 
spoke  to  him  gentle  words.  And 
he,  he  poured  out  his  whole  soul  be- 
fore her,  his  sleepless  ardours,  his 
agony  of  longing,  his  determination 
to  possess  her.  He  knelt  before  her, 
he  prayed  her  to  reach  out  her  hands 
and  touch  him,  to  give  to  him  one 
smallest  token  that  she  would  one 
day  yield  to  his  wish;  but  no,  she 
remained  cold ;  neither  did  she  blush 
and  turn  away,  but  with  calm  un- 
concern told  him  what  he  desired 
was  impossible,  for  she  could  have 
no  love  for  a  man  who  was  not  of 
her  own  race.  It  gave  her  no  pleas- 
ure to  hear  such  frantic  words  of 
passion — the  American  women  do 
not  understand,  they  cannot  even 
pity  the  agony  into  which  the  strong, 
love  of  a  man  can  throw  him. 

"And  when  at  last  he  saw  and  un- 


derstood that  he  was  nothing  to  her, 
that  never  with  his  most  fervent 
longings  could  he  melt  her  cold 
heart,  then,  senor,  then,  the  unhappy 
boy  turned  one  terrible  look,  a  look 
at  once  of  fury  and  of  love,  upon  her 
as  she  stood  there  in  all  her  pride 
of  beauty  and  with  a  sudden  motion 
he  drew  from  his  breast  the  blade 
that  thirsted  for  the  heart's  blood  of 
an  American  and  held  it  aloft  as  if 
to  strike ;  yet  so  brave  was  she  that 
she  trembled  not  at  all  but  gazed  at 
the  bright  blade  unflinchingly.  Sud- 
denly he  lowered  his  hand  to  his 
face  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  cold 
steel  with  all  the  fervent,  frantic 
passion  of  a  happy  lovers'  rapturous 
kiss.  And  then  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  with  a  single  turn  of  his 
wrist,  he  buried  it  up  to  the  very 
hilt  in  his  own  heart  and  fell  dead 
upon  his  face  at  her  feet. 

"Thus  he  died,  senor,  my  most  un- 
happy boy ;  and  she,  whose  beauty 
was  the  cause  of  his  overthrow,  fled 
horror-stricken  to  tell  what  had 
been  done.  And  when  the  people 
came  together  and  took  up  his  body 
to  bury  him,  behold !  a  miracle  had 
happened.  For  the  earth,  that  is 
our  mother,  had  not  accepted  of  his 
heart's  blood,  not  willing  to  take  it 
and  draw  it  down  into  her  bosom ; 
neither  was  any  smallest  stain  of  it 
to  be  seen  there  upon  his  lifeless 
corpse.  The  blood  had  been  drunk 
up  to  the  last  drop  by  the  thirsty- 
steel. " 


BY     H.     GERALD      CHAPIN 


COL.   J.    Armoy    Knox,   founder 
of  "Texas  Sittings,"  lit  a  cigar 
— long  and  black — and  settling- 
back  slowly   in  his  arm-chair  quer- 
ied : 

"Did  any  of  you  ever  hear  of  my 
escape  from  that  dreadful  desper- 
ado,  Loco   Bill?" 

None  of  the  little  group  seated  In 
the  lobby  of  a  New  York  hotel 
which  makes  a  practice  of  catering 
to  "Southern  trade,"  openly  con- 
fessed to  having  already  heard  the 
tale,  so  the  Colonel  proceeded. 

"At  the  time  'Siftings'  was  found- 
ed, I  was  representing  a  well-known 
sewing  machine  company,  and  not 
liking  to  swap  a  sure  thing  for  what, 
after  all,  was  only  a  chance,  I  was 
holding  on  to  the  old  line  until  the 
new  business  got  a  good  start.  The 
same  office  served  for  both,  a  long 
room  with  a  dozen  or  more  desks 
for  agents  and  clerks,  my  own  sanc- 
tum being  a  little  railed-off  enclo- 
sure  at  the   end. 

"Now,  in  an  adjoining  county 
about  one  hundred  miles  away  as 
the  crow  flies,  there  lived,  moved 
and  had  his  being  a  certain  gentle- 
man of  the  cow-puncher  persuasion 
commonly  referred  to  as  'Loco 
Bill.'  One  day  Mr.  William  (sur- 
name then  unknown)  had  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the  town  post- 
master, and  news  being  scarce  about 
that  time,  one  of  our  young  men 
'wrote  it  up.'  It  made  good  enough 
'copy,'  so  it  went  into  the  paper, 
and  everybody  proceeded  to  forget 
all  about  it  until  one  day  the  follow- 
ing arrived : 
'  'mister  editor  off  Tex.  siftings  nox 

T  just  seen  your  paper  off  last 
Saturday  now  you — if  you  think — 
you   that   im   againg  to   stand   four 


anny  off  such  talk  you  dont  no 
nothin    about   me    that   story   about 

me  and  jim  sanders  was  a  lie 

i  never  got  throne  out  off  no  salloon 
and  jim  could  prove  it  only  i  drawed 
first  now  just  wait — you  and  when 
i  get  into  town  im  a  going  to  plug 
you    so    get    heeled 

yore   trew   friend 

Bill  Hickson." 

"This  was  not  particularly  reas- 
suring, although  the  advice  to  'get 
heeled'  was  evidently  well  meant, 
and  my  'trew  friend'  Bill  Hickson 
seemed  a  lover  of  fair  play. 

"Somehow  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter leaked  out,  and  it  was  remark- 
able how  disinclined  we  became  to 
attending  on  would-be  subscribers ; 
that  is,  until  it  was  certain  that  they 
were  subscribers.  A  few  weeks 
rolled  by  and  we  had  about  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Hickson  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  forego  the  promised 
vengeance,  when  one  sultry  after- 
noon the  quiet  of  the  office  was 
rudely  broken. 

"'Say,  is  Col.  Knox  here?' 

"There,  standing  in  the  doorway 
and  almost  filling  it,  was  a  gaunt, 
wiry  cowboy.  I  don't  suppose  that 
he  could  have  been  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  but  at  that  moment  he 
looked  ten.  I  glanced  about  the 
room,  and  such  concentration  of  of- 
fice work  had  seldom  been  seen. 

''Say,  where's   Col.  Knox?' 

"No  reply,  but  a  sliding  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  two  or  three 
was  indicative  of  a  prompt  disap- 
pearance under  desks. 

"  'Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
fellers,  anyway?  Are  you  all  deaf? 
I'm  after  Col.  Knox.' 

"The   last  phrase  proved  the  fin- 
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isher.     Where   my   eye   had   rested  Knox  that  his  agent  ain't  sent  out 

on  a  roomful  of  busy  clerks,  it  now  the  machine  yet  to  the  Bar  X  ranch, 

only  encountered  a  row  of  bare  fur-  and  it  ought  ter  been  there  a  week 

niture.       From  my  position  at  the  ago,  but  I  guess  the  barkeep  must 

rear  end  of  the  room  I  was  invisible  a  got  mixed  when  he  told  me  this 

to   our   caller.     A   near-by  window  was  the  place,  and  sent  me  to  a  lot 

gave  hope  of  escape,  and  I  moved  of  locos."5 

stealthily  toward  it.  "A    clatter    of    hoofs    was    heard, 

"  'Doggone  it,'  the  voice   contin-  and  the  presence  had  departed  from 

ued,  'the  boss  told  me  to  tell  Colonel  the  office." 


HA^ 


*L,. 


BY     ROY    FARRELL     GREENE 

A  little  song  that  once  she  sang  to  me, 

A  simple  ballad  all  devoid  of  art, 
Hath  by  some  subtle  spell  of  magicry 

Rang  sweet  thro'  all  these  years  within  my  heart. 

The  scent  of  honeysuckles  ripe  with  June, 
A  red-breast  robin's  matin  to  his  mate, 

Seems  pregnant  with  the   quavers  of  a  tune 
My  heart  still  holds,  sweet  aftermath  of  Fate. 

E'en  when  a  choir's  anthem  through  the  nave 
Re-echoes,  then  I  see,  or  seem  to  see, 

Arise  from  Recollection's  well-kept  grave 
The  little  song  that  once  she  sang  to  me. 


Benedictine    monastery    of    Schoptlam. 
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BY     RUSSELL     HARPER 


MUCH  has  been  written  of 
the  recent  religious  trou- 
bles in  France,  including 
the  expulsion  of  the  Carthusian 
monks  from  their  monastery  of  La 
Grande  Chartreuse,  where  for  cen- 
turies this  religious  body  in  sombre- 
colored  cassocks  had  distilled  a 
liqueur  taking  its  name  from  the 
order.  The  highest  legislative  body 
of  France  saw  fit  to  restrict  and  also 
to  abolish  certain  concessions  made 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  many 
monastic  orders  connected  with  it. 
This  ruling  compelled  the  monks 
to  remove  their  monasteries  to  other 
countries,    where    they    are    free    to 


pray  and  to  distill  their  drinks.  But 
in  Bavaria,  the  little  kingdom  fam- 
ous for  its  beer  and  notorious  on  ac- 
count of  its  crazy  ruler,  Benedictine 
monks  for  many  years  have  occupied 
a  monastery  where  they  pray,  brew 
beer  and  conduct  a  restaurant  un- 
der the  direct  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  few  of  the  tourists  who  visit 
Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  are 
aware  of  the  presence  of  this  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  nestling  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Schaftlarn,  sur- 
rounded by  towering,  pine-clad 
mountains,  one  hour's  ride  by  rail 
from  the  capital.    The  museums  and 
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art  galleries,  coupled  with  a  taste 
of  Munich  beer,  seem  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  sight-seeing  appetites  of 
the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  be- 
labeled  suit-case  while  visiting 
Bavaria.  They  rush  on  to  Tyrol 
without  hearing  a  word  of  this  fas- 
cinating and  highly  original  monas- 
tery. 


later  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery 
along  the  route,  furnish  sufficient 
interest  to  keep  your  stock  of 
patience  below  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  hour  has  elapsed  you  find 
yourself  in  Ebenhausen-Schaftlarn, 
the  station  from  which  you  must 
walk  for  ten  minutes  through  the 
forest  before  arriving  at  the  monas- 


The    chapel. 

The  train  from  Munich  to  Schaft- 
larn  holds  the  record  for  slowness, 
for  it  creeps  along  at  a  snail-pace, 
stopping  occasionally  to  permit  the 
conductor  and  guards  to  stretch 
their  limbs  and  enjoy  an  undisturbed 
yawn.  The  primitive  farms,  with 
women   working  in   the   fields,   and 


tery  in  the  valley  below. 

On  nearing  the  little  valley  you 
hear  the  familiar  sound  of  the  black- 
smith's hammer  as  it  strikes  the  an- 
vil. Guided  by  the  rhythmical  ring 
of  the  steel,  you  quicken  your  pace, 
and  soon  arrive  at  the  shop.  A  tall, 
muscular  figure,  dressed  in  a  black 
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Brother   Martin,    the   head    brewer. 

cassock,  stands  at  the  forge.  The 
light  from  the  fire  shines  directly 
on  him,  and  brings  out  in  strong  re- 
lief a  smooth-shaven'  face,  on  which 
beads  of  perspiration  blend  with  the 
grime  of  toil.  The  iron  is  brought 
to  a  white  heat,  and  a  strong,  hairy 
arm  thrusts  the  tongs  in  among  the 
glowing  embers  and  places  the  blaz- 
ing iron  on  the  anvil.  The  figure 
in  black  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
bid  you  the  time  of  day,  and  then 
goes  on  with  his  work. 

A  few  steps  further  on  and  you 
arrive  at  the  inn,  where  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  provide  you  with 
every  comfort.  If  the  weather  per- 
mits, you  may  sit  under  the  chest- 
nut trees,  where  tables  are  placed, 
and  enjoy  your  luncheon,  cooked 
and  seasoned  to  tickle  the  palate 
of  the  most  exacting  epicure.  Beer 
is  brought  in  stone  mugs  that  con- 
tain a  liter  of  the  amber-colored 
liquid,  and  the  monk  that  serves  you 
explains  with  pride  that  it  is  a  spec- 


ial brew  known  only  to  the  monas- 
tery. Should  you  be  a  judge  of 
such  beverages,  undoubtedly  you 
praise  the  brew  and  order  more. 
The  monk  looks  on  this  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  monastery,  and  also  as 
an  addition  to  its  income. 

After  enjoying  your  luncheon  and 
beer,  you  are  at  liberty  to  stroll 
about  the  grounds  of  the  monas- 
tery and  observe  the  monks  at  their 
different  tasks.  Some  are  hoeing 
in  the  garden,  others  are  working  in 
the  stables,  where  the  horses  "and 
cows  belonging  to  the  monastery 
are  kept.  Chickens  and  ducks  in 
abundance  are  found  in  a  large  en- 
closure in  front  of  the  stables. 
Mjonks  are  cleaning  the  stalls  and 
feeding  the  fowls  in  the  yard.  Each 
black-gowned  figure  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  has  a  certain  task 
given  him,  and  no  matter  how  labori- 
ous it  may  be,  he  goes  about  it  with 
a  spirit  that  makes  it  a  pleasure. 

Long  before  the  sun  is  up  the 
monks  have  left  their  meagre  sleep- 
ing quarters  and  are  at  their  prayers. 
Silently,  to  the  sound  of  the  great 


Father   Norhert   and    his    faithful    dog. 


"The    Benedictine   Inn." 

Bell  in  the  monastery  tower,  they 
file  into  the  chapel,  and  with  bowed 
heads  go  through  their  early  morn- 
ing devotions.  The  chanting  of  the 
priests  before  the  altar  and  the  re- 
sponses of  the  kneeling  monks  be- 
gin as  the  last  sound  of  the  bell  dies 
in  the  distance.  Gradually  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  slant  through  the 
stained  glass  windows,  and  fall  upon 
the  little  band  as  it  kneels  on  the 
cold  stones  of  the  chapel  floor. 

This  is  a  signal  for  the  service  to 
cease,  and  the  monks  then  go  quiet- 
ly to  their  different  tasks. 

Though  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Schaftlarn  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  yet  it  was  only  ten  years  ago 
that  the  monks  erected  a  brewery. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  monastery 
was  dependent  on  gifts  for  its  sup- 
port. It  was  through  the  kindness 
of  the  late  King  Ludwig  II,  who 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  mon- 
astery, that  a  substantial  grant  was 
made   by  the   Crown   to  enable  the 


monks  to  buy  the  brewery  plant. 
From  the  time  of  the  purchase  the 
monastery  has  been  self-supporting, 
and  the  superiority  of  its  brew  is 
recognized  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Benedictine 
brewery  hangs  a  sign  warning  the 
public  that  no  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monks,  is  permitted  to 
enter,  but  by  using  a  certain  amount 
of  diplomacy  with  Brother  Martin, 
the  head  brewer,  you  may  succeed 
in  passing  through  the  door  behind 
which  this  mysterious  brew  origi- 
nates. The  monk  that  is  detailed 
to  conduct  you  through  the  brewery 
first  takes  you  to  the  engine-room, 
where  the  power  is  generated  for 
the  many  departments.  The  engi- 
neer and  his  assistants  dressed  in 
their  black  cassocks  seem  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  flying  wheels  and 
flapping  belts  running  at  lightning 
speed.  But  they  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  work,  and  the  en- 
gine  room    shines   like   a   new   gold 
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piece.  You  are  shown  irom  one 
department  to  another,  and  in  each 
you  hnd  the  same  sombre-garbed 
workers,  nach  one  greets  you  ana 
tnen  turns  to  his  duties.  Your  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  a  direcc  way, 
and  that  is  all. 

Father  Norbert,  a  Benedictine 
priest,  personally  superintends  every 
detail  of  the  monks  work.  Accom- 
panied by  his  faithful  dog  the  priest 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  da)' 
inspecting  the  different  parts  of  the 
monastery.  The  brewery,  the  gar- 
den, and  the  stables  are  all  under 
his  watchful  eye.  Should  you  wish 
to  order  a  few  kegs  of  beer,  you  must 
see  Father  Xorbert,  who  attends  to 
the  shipping  of  this  delightful  liquid 
that  drowns  sorrow  for  the  moment 
but  brings  a  dull  headache  next 
morning.  Young  chickens  and  ducks 
are  also  for  sale,  and  many  of  the 
large  poultry  shops  of  Munich  de- 
pend on  Father  Norbert  for  their 
stock. 


The  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  monastery  has  increased  so  rap- 
idly during  the  last  few  years  that 
the  monks  have  been  compelled  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  peasants 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
peasams  are  employed  by  the  mon- 
astery to  aid  in  brewing  the  beer 
and  attending  to  the  farm.  The 
peasants  of  the  mountains  would 
rather  work  for  the  monks  than  for 
the  other  large  land  owners  of  the 
district,  for  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours  are  given  those  that  labor  for 
the  monastery. 

As  you  stand  and  watch  the 
monks  at  their  prayers  or  at  work, 
you  try  to  look  back  and  lift  the 
veil  that  hides  their  past.  Why  are 
they  here?  Men  who  are  but  at  the 
height  of  strong  manhood  have 
given  over  their  lives  to  the  monas- 
tery. Why  are  they  not  out  in  the 
world,  enjoying  its  pleasures  and 
accepting  its  trials?  Long  you  pause 
and   reason   so.      But   observe   them 


Monk  and  peasants  cleaning  a  beer  vat. 
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more  closely.  See  the  look  of  con- 
tentment on  their  faces.  They  are 
at  peace  with  the  world,  whose  sor- 
rows and  disappointments  were  dis- 
missed when  they  entered  the  mon- 
astery. The  struggle  of  life  in  the 
open  is  now  unknown  to  them. 
When  one  feels  the  sting  of  bitter 
disappointment;  when  the  heart  is 
bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  the 
last  bit  of  hope  has  deserted  you, 
then  it  is  that  a  hand  held  down  to 
the  depths  is  appreciated.  It  has 
been  so  with  the  majority  of  these 


monks.      Their    experiences    in    the 
world  have  been  bitter  ones,  and  in 
their    present    restful    life    they   at 
least   find    the     boon    of     peace     of 
mind. 

When  the  life  of  a  monk  is  spent 
the  chapel  bell  tolls  out  the  news 
to  the  peasants  of  the  valley.  The 
sombre-gowned  figures  assemble  in 
their  places,  and  following  their 
prayers,  the  departed  one  finds  his 
last  resting  place  in  the  peaceful  lit- 
tle burial-ground  in  front  of  the 
monastery. 


BY     HOWARD     WATROUS     HALL 


Aye,  wealth  they  missed — they  failed — they  go  ; 

The  streams  are  silent  where  they  sped ; 
Their  songs  die  down,  their  fires  burn  low, 

Their  lodges  stand  untenanted. 

But  still  in  memory's  ghostly  glass 

Weird  pictures  rise  through  mist  and  storm 
The  spicy  camp,  the  dark  spruce  pass, 

The  roaring  fire  and  cabin  warm. 

Still  when  the  night  has  reached  its  tide, 

Beyond  the  city's  glare  and  din 
Again  that  far  white  trail  I  glide 

In  squirrel  coat  and  moccasin. 

I  feel  the  lure  of  lands  remote, 

On  distant  wing  my  spirits  lift; 
O'er  glassy  lakes  I  fare  and  float, 

Through  forests  vast  and  dim  I  drift. 

Far  from  the  city's  cant  and  care — 
The  petty  park,  the  shaven  lawn— 

From  peaks  that  half  the  world  upbear 
I  meet  the  red  on  rushing  dawn. 
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BY     EDWARD     P.     IRWIN 


WHEN  into  a  sleeping  camp, 
lying  secure  in  the  sense 
of  its  strength  and  safety 
from  attack,  confident  in  the  impena- 
trability  of  its  defenses  and  lulled 
into  sweet  dreams  by  long  immun- 
ity from  the  onslaughts  of  hostile 
forces,  some  suddenly  appearing 
enemy  drops  a  bomb-shell,  the  effect 
cannot  be  more  startling,  the  con- 
sternation more  complete,  than  that 
caused  to  the  educational,  and  in 
part  to  the  religious,  world  by  the 
latest  theory  promulgated  by  the 
horticulturist,   Luther  Burbank. 

Not  that  he  intended  to  cause  any 
such  stir.  Indeed,  that  was  farthest 
from  his  thoughts,  for  the  man  who, 
living  for  long  years  in  the  quiet 
retirement  of  his  Santa  Rosa  home, 
has  accomplished  such  wonderful 
results  in  the  realm  of  plant  life, 
is  the  last  one  who  would  want  to 
be  brought  into  the  noisy  field  of 
religious  or  educational  contro- 
versy. 

It  all  came  about  accidently, 
through  an  interview  which  he 
granted  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Burbank 
is    not    one    who    rushes    into    print 


with  new  theories,  not  even  when 
long  years  of  work  and  experimen- 
tation has  proved  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt  the  actual 
truth  of  those  theories.  He  is  not 
a  theoretician.  His  way  is  to  work 
along  in  his  own  quiet  manner, 
without  noise  or  fuss,  doing  things, 
getting  results  and  letting  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiments  stand  for 
expression  of  the  theory  which  he 
has  built  up  in  his  own  mind.  "If 
you  want  to  get  anything  out  of 
me,"  he  told  the  writer  recently, 
"you'll  have  to  pump  me.  I'm  not 
very  good  at  saying  things." 

But  once  in  a  while  a  theory  of 
his  does  find  its  way  into  print,  to 
be  seized  upon  eagerly  by  a  public 
which  has  learned  to  listen  to  what 
he  says  as  to  law  and  gospel,  and  not 
infrequently  to  be  •  garbled,  torn 
phrase  from  phrase,  and  patched  to- 
gether again  into  some  new  form 
which  expresses  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  he  meant  to  say. 

In  his  brief  conversation  with  the 
clergyman,  the  talk  drifted  around 
to  the  subject  of  child  culture,  and 
Mr.     Burbank     gave     utterance     to 
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some  opinions  which  he  had  formed 
upon  the  subject.  These  expres- 
sions were  of  so  startling  a  nature, 
so  widely  at  variance  with  those 
commonly  accepted  by  the  men  who 
occupy  the  platform  of  the  school- 
room and  the  pulpit,  that  the  man 
to  whom  they  were  propounded 
could  not  forbear  repeating  them. 
And  so  they  have  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  into  the  public 
press,  growing  like  the  proverbial 
snowball  on  a  downhill  course, 
changing  their  original  meaning  as 
the  chameleon  is  said  to  change  his 
color. 

But  all  this  has  not  been  entirely 
unproductive  of  good.  Not  only 
has  it  awakened  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject of  greatest  importance  to  the 
country  and  its  future  welfare,  but 
it  has  forced  Luther  Burbank  to 
come  out  into  the  open,  and  in  pure 
self-defense  to  state  clearly  what 
really  are  his  views  on  child  culture. 
At  a  banquet  tendered  him  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Trade 
on  September  14th,  the  horticultur- 
ist explained  very  explicitly  his 
position.  In  this  article  I  shall 
quote  freely  from  the  address  which 
he  made  at  that  time  and  from  in- 
terviews which  he  has  accorded  to 
myself   and   to   others. 

Any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Burbank 
would  not  be  surprised  that  he, 
childless  man  though  he  is,  should 
devote  much  study  and  attention  to 
a  subject  so  important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  the  proper 
education  and  upbringing  of  the 
child.  It  is  not,  after  all,  such  a 
long  cry  from  the  training  of  plants 
to  the  training  of  children.  And  in 
his  studies  of  these  two  branches 
of  the  kingdom  of  nature,  he  has 
not  failed  to  observe  the  many 
similarities  and  analogies  nor  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
methods,  modified  only  to  accord 
with  a  more  delicate  organism,  will 
produce  practically  the  same  results 
in  children  that  they  will  in  plants. 
"The  difference  between  plants  and 


children,"  he  said,  "is  that  plants 
have  a  constitution,  but  no  minci, 
while  children  have  both  a  consti- 
tution and  a  mind  as  well.  This  it 
is  which  makes  the  child  so  amen- 
able to  whatever  influences  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  A  child  is 
the  most  susceptible  thing  in  the 
world  to  influence,  and  if  trie  force 
be  applied  rightly  and  constantly, 
when  the  child  is  in  its  greatest  re- 
ceptive condition,  the  effect  will  be 
pronounced,  immediate  and  perma- 
nent." 

While  our  present  educational 
system,  according  to  Mr.  Burbank, 
is  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  de- 
vised, it  has  many  defects,  and 
there  is  need  for  radical  change. 
The  most  serious  defect  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  teachers  to  make  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  individuality. 
Children  differ  greatly ;  no  two  are 
alike,  for  nature  never  makes  two 
things  alike.  An  eminent  scientist 
says  that  there  are  not  two  blades 
of  grass  exactly  alike  in  all  the 
world.  And  yet  children  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  all  cast  in  the  same 
mold.  They  are  crammed  full  of 
things  they  don't  wish  for  and 
things  they  don't  need.  They  are 
sent  to  school  for  years  to  learn 
things  that  can  be  of  no  earthly 
benefit  to  them.  Nature  is  not  al- 
lowed to  have  her  own  way  with 
them.  They  go  to  school  too  early 
in  life  and  are  kept  there  too  long. 
If  a  child  is  left  alone,  the  time  will 
come  in  its  life  when  it  will  want  to 
learn,  when  it  is  hungry  for  know- 
ledge. But  we  are  not  content  to 
wait  for  that  time  to  come.  We 
force  them  ahead,  to  their  own 
great  loss. 

"Our  educators,"  says  Mr.  Bur- 
bank, "need  to  be  educated.  I 
think  the  'time  will  come  when 
children  will  be  educated  to  take 
care  of  themselves — to  be  more  in- 
dependent, more  individual.  Indi- 
viduality is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
endowments,  the  very  quality  upon 
which  progress  depends.     Our  pres- 
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ent  educational  system  takes  little 
or  no  account  of  this.  Children  are 
all  filled  up  with  the  same  kind  of 
information — like  so  many  little 
bottles — and  how  much  is  lost  by 
the   process   we  can   never   know. 

"The  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
progress  of  a  race  is  the  individual- 
ity of  its  great  men — the  very  qual- 
ity that  makes  them  great,  and  that 
they  have  preserved  in  spite  of  the 
leveling   aim   of   education." 

The  greatest  teacher  of  childhood 
should  be  Nature.  Send  the  child 
out  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  Let 
it  make  playmates  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind  and  the  flowers.  Let  it  drink 
in  the  purity  of  the  out-of-doors, 
the  natural  foe  of  all  that  is  cramp- 
ing and  degrading  and  that  tends 
to  lower  the  standard  of  manhood. 
The  child  may  not  learn  as  much 
about  the  structure  of  a  plant,  but 
he  will  know  the  plant  when  he  sees 
it,  and  love  it.  His  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  a  grasshopper  may 
be  somewhat  more  limited,  but  the 
creatures  of  the  field  and  the  wood 
will  be  his  friends.  In  short,  give 
the  child  more  of  nature  and  less  of 
artificiality,  and  the  result  will  be. 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race.  Such,  in  brief,  is  what'  Luther 
Burbank  would  teach. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  been  credited 
with  saying  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble in  time  to  breed  a  race  of  great 
men,  geniuses,  specialists  in  various 
lines.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
Within  the  past  few  months  it  has 
been  advanced  by  some  one  else — 
a  man  who  announces  his  intention 
of  starting  a  colony  where  young 
and  healthy  individuals  of  all  races 
are  to  be  brought  together  and  en- 
couraged to  mate,  in  the  hope  that 
from  the  children  of  parents  physi- 
cally and  intellectually  superior  may 
spring  in  time  a  race  finer  and  more 
nearly  perfect  than  any  now  in  ex- 
istence. But  Luther  Burbank  never 
advanced  any  such  theory.  Indeed, 
what  he  does  say  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  idea.     ""Nature  alone  can 


produce  the  genius  in  art  or  science, 
the  great  painter  or  the  poet,  the 
humble,  patient  worker  to  do  the 
day's  work.  Hjbw  far  a  future  en- 
lightenment and  intelligence  and 
moral  responsibility  in  selection  will 
affect  the  improvement  of  the  race 
and  perhaps  eliminate  the  tendency 
to  disease  or  crime  no  one  may  say. 
But  a  pre-conceived  and  mapped  out 
crossing  of  bloods  finds  no  place 
in  the  making  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions. The  genius  is  not  produced 
by  intention." 

Environment  and  heredity — these 
are  the  two  great  forces  acting  up- 
on the  individual,  be  that  individual 
plant  or  child.  One  is  as  important 
in  the  development  as  the  other. 
Environment  is  acting  in  the  pres- 
ent; heredity  has  been  acting 
through  all  the  past  ages — for 
heredity,  as  the  term  is  used  by 
Luther  Burbank,  is  the  sum  of  al! 
past  environments. 

If  the  ancestors  of  a  child  have 
in  past  generations  been  surrounded 
by  environments  vicious  and  de- 
basing in  their  tendencies,  the  effect 
descends  to  the  child  through 
heredity  and  it  is  predisposed  to- 
ward a  lower  standard  of  life.  If 
the  environments  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  good  and  healthy,  the 
child  will  be  predisposed  toward  a 
higher  plane  of  life,  mentally,  mor- 
ally and  physically. 

Yet  heredity,  powerful  factor 
though  it  is,  born  as  it  is  into  the 
child,  and  drawn  in  with  the 
mother's  milk,  is  not  all  powerful. 
Where  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  other  great  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child,  environment, 
the  chances  are  that  the  latter  will 
win.  But  not  always.  "In  child 
rearing,'1  says  Mr.  Burbank,  "en- 
vironment is  equally  essential  with 
heredity.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say 
that  heredity  is  of  no  consequence. 
It  is  the  great  factor,  and  often 
makes  environment  almost  power- 
less. When  certain  hereditary  ten- 
dencies   are    almost      indelibly      in- 
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grained,  environment  will  have  a 
hard  battle  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
child,  but  that  a  change  can  be 
wrought  by  the  surroundings  we  ail 
know.  The  particular  subject  may 
at  first  be  stubborn  against  these 
influences,  but  repeated  application 
to  the  same  modifying  forces  in 
succeeding  generations  will  at  last 
accomplish  the  desired  object." 

Whence  it  may  be  seen  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  theories  of  the  pro- 
pounder  of  this  new  doctrine,  too 
much  must  not  be  expected  in  too 
brief  a  period  in  the  case  of  the 
human  race,  any  more  than  in  that 
of  a  plant.  Generations,  often  many 
of  them,  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  great  structural 
or  fundamental  changes  in  a  species 
or  variety  of  a  plant.  Why,  then, 
should  we  expect  to  see  in  a  few 
short  years  any  great  transforma- 
tion in  the  physical,  mental  or  moral 
nature  of  man,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  great  deal 
longer  for  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  attain  maturity  than 
for  those  of  most  kinds  of  plants. 
Indeed,  the  period  which  we  might 
expect  to  elapse  before  any  such 
changes  could  be  noticed  would 
probably  be  much  greater,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  that  in  man  we  find  that  the 
force  or  influence  necessary  to  effect 
a  transformation  is  extremely  slight. 
"That  is  why  environment  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  man." 

It  is,  therefore,  by  the  practical 
application  of  this  great  principle 
that  the  human  race  is  to  attain  the 
ultimate.  And  the  place  to  begin 
is  not  with  the  adult  but  with  the 
child,  as  the  child  responds  more 
readily  to  environment  than  any 
other  creature  in  existence.  The 
changes  wrought  in  the  child  from 
the  influence  without  become  con- 
stitutional and  ingrained.  A  child 
absorbs    environment. 

The  proposition,  then,  becomes 
obvious.      Surround   the   child   with 


the  proper  influences  to  make  him 
what  you  would  have  him.  If  you 
would  make  him  a  criminal,  place 
him  in  criminal  surroundings ;  let 
him  breathe  the  air  of  criminality; 
poison  his  delicate  sensibilities  with 
vicious  companions,  vicious  ideas, 
vicious  books.  If  you  wouFd  make 
him  all  that  a  man  should  be,  strong 
in  body,  vigorous  in  intellect,  pure 
in  morals,  give  him  environments 
in    accordance   with   such    standard. 

The  result  may  not  be  complete 
success  in  one  generation.  Hered- 
ity, it  must  be  remembered,  is  also 
at  work,  and  if  the  hereditary  ten- 
dencies he  at  variance  with  the  en- 
vironmental influences,  the  result  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  a  compromise. 
But  if  the  process  be  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  through  succeed- 
ing generations,  the  ideal  aimed  at 
will  in  time  be  attained. 

To  one  who  does  not  know 
Burbank  and  his  methods  of  work 
it  may  seem  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  a  man  whose  life  work  is 
with  plants  should  interest  himself 
so  greatly  in  sociological  problems, 
as  it  is  evident  that  he  has  done. 
But  aside  from  the  influence  on  the 
matter  which  his  personality,  ex- 
hibited in  his  tenderness  and  love 
for  his  fellowmen  as  individuals  and 
as  a  race,  could  not  help  but  have, 
the  very  nature  of  his  work  would 
suggest  the  theory  which  he  has  just 
made  public. 

When  the  early  pioneers  of  '49 
plodded  their  weary  way  across  the 
deserts  and  plains  in  search  of  the 
promised  land,  the  El  Dorado,  the 
land  of  gold,  they  trampled  under 
foot  what  might  have  been  sheets 
of  beaten  gold.  The  plains  them- 
selves appeared  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  gold  more  marvelously  rich 
than  was  ever  spread  for  the  feet 
of  kings,  more  far-reaching  than  the 
limits  of  human  vision.  Had  never 
a  grain  of  the  precious  metal  been 
washed  from  the  streams  of  the 
State,  still  would  California  have 
been  the  Golden  State,  for  from  the 
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coast  to  the  Sierras,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Oregon  to  those  of  Mexico, 
grow  in  countless  myriads  the 
flower  which  is  now  the  floral  em- 
blem of  the  State,  and  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  Escholtzia 
californica,  the  California  poppy. 
The  petals  of  this  flower  are  a  rich 
golden  yellow — except  that  now 
and  then  one  finds  a  single  specimen 
along  the  center  of  one  of  the  petals 
of  which  runs  a  fine  thread  of  pur- 
ple. 

Here,  then,  is  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  latest  productions  of  Luther 
Burbank — the  purple  California 
poppy.  The  scientist  took  one  of 
the  flowers  having  this  little  streak 
of  purple  and  planted  its  seed.  The 
ultimate  result  was  a  plant  the  blos- 
soms of  which  were  entirely  purple 
as  regards  their  petals. 

But  this  was  not  done  in  one 
generation.  The  process  was  longer 
than  that.  It  was  one  of  selection 
and  elimination.  Those  plants  of 
each  generation  which  showed  a 
widening  of  that  purple  streak  were 
retained  and  their  seed  planted.  The 
rest  were  discarded.  And  in  each 
succeeding  generation  the  purple 
was  more  evident,  the  gold  a  little 
less.  Finally  only  the  purple  was 
left. 

It  is  along  this  line  that  Luther 
Burbank  has  accomplished  such 
wonderful  results  in  the  production 
of  new  varieties  and  species.  Selec- 
tion and  elimination  working  with 
environment  are  his  tools.  To  a 
man  trained  to  grasp  broad  princi- 
ples the  application  of  the  same 
methods  to  the  human  race  is  only 
logical.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one 
to  him.  It  has  worked  itself  out 
along  with  his  daily  work.  He  had 
only  to  put  it  into  words. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  child  he 
would  only  follow  the  teaching  of 
nature. 

And  the  scientist,  sitting  back  in 
the  quiet  valley  of  the  Sonoma, 
apart  from  the  confusing  influences 
of  life  seen  too  close  at  hand,  looks 


on  into  the  future  and  sees  there 
the  great  possibilities  that  await 
this  nation.  Hie  sees  a  time  when 
insanity  will  be  reduced,  when  sui- 
cides and  murders  will  be  fewer 
and  man  will  become  a  being  of 
fewer  mental  troubles  and  bodily 
ills.  And  the  reason?  "We  in 
America  form  a  nation  with  the 
bloods  of  half  the  peoples  of  the 
world  within  our  veins.  We  are 
more  crossed  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  here  we  meet  the  same  results 
that  are  always  seen  in  a  much- 
crossed  race  of  plants ;  all  the  worst 
as  well  as  all  the  best  qualities  of 
each  are  brought  out  in  their  full- 
est intensities,  and  right  here  is 
where  selective  environment  counts. 
All  the  necessary  crossing  has  been 
done,  and  now  comes  the  work  of 
elimination,  the  work  of  refining  un- 
til we  shall  get  an  ultimate  product 
whichwill  be  the  finest  human  race 
that  has  ever  been  known.  Many 
years  will  pass  before  the  finished 
work  is  attained,  but  it  is  sure  to 
come.  The  characteristics  of  the 
many  peoples  that  make  up  this  na- 
tion will  show  in  the  composite 
with  many  of  the  evil  characteris- 
tics removed,  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct will  be  the  race  of  the  future. 

"As  time  goes  on  in  its  endless 
and  ceaseless  course,  environment 
will  crystallize  the  American  na- 
tion. Its  varying  elements  will  be- 
come unified,  and  the  weeding-out 
process  will  probably  leave  the  fin- 
est human  product  ever  known.  The 
color,  the  perfume,  the  size  and 
form  that  are  placed  in  plants  will 
have  their  analogies  in  the  compos- 
ite, the  American  of  the  future." 

And  how  is  this  to  be  attained; 
what  is  to  regulate  it,  if  regulated 
it  can  be?  The  answer  is  the  crux 
of  Mr.  Burbank's  theory,  and  it  is 
the  stumbling  block  over  which  the 
dogmatist  and  the  holder  of  old  tra- 
ditions fall.  It  is  this  which  has 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
accusation  from  the  narrow-minded 
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and  the  short-sighted  of  being  a  de- 
stroyer of  the  faith,  one  who  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  religion. 

"Rear  children  properly.  Don't 
feed  them  on  maudlin  sentiment  or 
dogmatic  religion.  GI\  E  THEM 
NATURE.  Let  their  souls  drink 
in  all  that  is  pure  and  sweet.  Rear 
them.,  if  possible,  amid  pleasant 
surroundings.  If  they  come  into 
the  world  with  souls  groping  hi 
darkness,  let  them  see  and  feel  the 
light.  Don't  terrify  them  in  early 
life  with  the  fear  of  an  after  world. 
There  was  never  a  child  that  was 
made  more  noble  and  good  by  the 
fear  of  a  hell.  Let  nature  teach 
them  the  lessons  of  good  and  proper 
living,  combined  with  an  abundance 
of  well  balanced  nourishment. 
These  children  will  grow  to  be  the 
best  men  and  women.  Put  the  best 
in  them  by  contact  with  the  best 
outside.  They  will  absorb  it  as  a 
plant  does  the  sunshine  and  the 
dew." 

Striking  at  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligion? Xo  man  is  more  truly  re- 
ligious than  Luther  Burbank,  al- 
though his  religion  may  not  be  that 
of  the  doctrinarian,  and  it  may  not 
be  formulated  in  a  creed.  Seeing 
as  he  does  day  by  day  in  the  plants 
with  which  he  works  the  manifes- 
tations of  some  greater  Power  than 
any  we  know,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  irreligious? 
Those  to  whom  his  words  come  as 
a  shock  are  themselves  unable  to 
see   that   he    is    himself   one   of   the 


best  examples  of  the  power  of  en- 
vironment. He  was  born  in  Xew 
England  and  lived  there  until  early 
manhood,  when  he  came  to  Califor- 
nia to  carry  on  his  chosen  work 
with  plants.  And  the  man,  brought 
up  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
religious  ideas  are  as  hard  and  cold 
as  the  Xew  England  winters,  has 
responded  to  the  influences  of  a 
climate  which  tends  to  thaw  out  any 
coldness  and  hardness  that  may  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  man.  His  soul 
has  been  sweetened  by  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  among  which  he  lives 
and  works.  The  soft  breezes  that 
blow  down  the  valley  in  which  his 
home  stands  have  exerted  their 
spell  upon  him.  The  clear  blue  of 
the  California  skies  is  reflected  in 
the  purity  of  his  soul.  Xature  has 
worked  her  wondrous  charm  to  pro- 
duce a  Man. 

What  matters  the  name  which  he 
applies  to  that  which   he  worships, 

"Whether    it    be    Law    or    Love    or 
God   or   Power?" 

He  has  learned  the  lesson  taught 
him  by  his  life  among  the  plants, 
that  the  dominating  force  of  the 
universe  is  Love,  not  death  and  fear 
of  punishment.  It  is  love  that  makes 
for  tenderness  and  strength  and 
directs  the  heart  of  a  child  upward 
toward  the  light.  It  does  not  leave 
him  trembling  on  the  edge  of  a  hor- 
rible pit.  warping-  his  soul  with  fear 
lest  he  fall  therein. 


TIhe    MsMttan0^    Awa£leiniiiinis?    ©^    CIhiiin\a 


BY     LIEUTENANT     CONSTANT     CORD1ER,     U.     S.     A. 


OX  the  east  and  piercing  the  cen- 
ter of  the  continent  of  Asia  lies 
the  most  ancient  of  the  nations 
of  the  world — China.  Glancing  at  the 
map  one  sees  a  vast  territory,  em- 
bracing .Manchuria.  Mongolia, 
Kashgaria  and  Thibet;  great  des- 
erts, immense  steppes,  long  and 
deep  rivers,  and  mighty  ranges  of 
mountains.  In  part  of  this  area, 
the  most  dense  population  of  the 
globe  lives,  some  on  land,  some  in 
boats,  and  others  in  floating  gardens 
and  houses  on  rafts. 

Of  this  empire  less  is  known  than 
of  other  domains.  From  time  to 
time,  fragmentary  knowledge  has 
been  carried  thence  by  some  ob- 
servant traveler.  Here  and  there  a 
page  of  history  refers  to  some  con- 
quest of  the  Celestial,  or  a  relic  of 
a  lost  art,  but  withal  it  is  meagre 
and  dim.  As  the  present  forces  of 
civilization  are  drawing  all  nation- 
in  closer  affiliation,  in  the  future  we 
may  learn  more  of  the  annals  of 
Cathay  than  have  been  chronicled 
in  the  past.  (  >f  the  ancient  dynas- 
ties, religion,  customs  of  the  people, 
etc.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  narrate,  for 
it  is  a  subject  equally  known  by  stu- 
dents of  history.  The  mythology 
extends  beyond  the  year  2207  B.  C. 
the  era  of  the  first  tablet  of  Chinese 
record. 

About  200  A.  D..  according  to  tra- 
dition. Rome  sent  an  embassy  to 
Peking :  and  about  600  A.  D.  a  Chris- 
tian monk  preached  Christianity  in 
the  land.  These  times  were  event- 
ful :  civil  commotions  prevailed  :  re- 
ligious and  political  strife  created 
man}"  warring  factions.  The  em- 
peror. Tai-tsung.  was  a  famous  or- 
ganizer: his  army  knew  few  defeats. 
<  ienghis    Khan,    the      northern      in- 


vader, captured  Pekin  and  estab- 
lished the  Mongolian  dynasty.  He 
welcomed  Marco  Polo,  who  re- 
turned to  Europe  with  wonderful 
tales  of  the  East.  The  glamor  of 
the  Orient  was  upon  the  Occidental ; 
he  did  not  resist  it,  and  to  this  day 
the  fascination  for  that  far-off  land 
is  lessened  but  little.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Tartars  over-ran  the 
land,  established  the  Mantchu  reigm 
and  widened  by  conquest  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire.  That  these 
were  a  war-like  people  all  evidence 
attests. 

Until  about  1800  little  intercourse 
existed  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
white  races.  In  1820  the  Opium 
\\  ar  began,  and  this  conflict  with 
<  jreat  Britain  desultorily  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1842.  The 
Caucasian  had  triumphed.  A  war 
indemnity,  cession  of  territory  and 
the  opening  of  her  ports  to  foreign 
commerce  were  the  humiliating 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1844  the  United  States  despatched 
her  first  envoy  to  China.  At  this- 
period,  intercourse  existed  between 
foreign  ministers  and  provincial 
viceroys,  the  throne  dealing  indi- 
rectly with  the  powers.  In  1856 
the  allied  forces  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  invaded  Chinese  terri- 
tory, and  in  i860  the  yellow  troops 
were  routed  in  the  battle  of  Pal-li- 
kao.  after  a  stubborn  defense. 
Shortly  after.  Pekin  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Europeans.  A  treatv 
was  made  by  China  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  in  1858.  known  as  "The 
Treaty  of  the  Open  Door."  The 
most  important  negotiation,  how- 
ever, was  the  Burlin^ame  Treaty, 
as  a  result  of  which  China  was  ad- 
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vanced  to  a  more  reputable  rank 
among  the  powers.  In  1870  the 
Tientsin  Massacre  very  nearly 
caused  another  foreign  invasion,  but 
war  was  averted.  The  Tai-Ping  Re- 
bellion brought  forth  the  first  Eu- 
ropean organization  of  the  Chinese 
army — that  they  fought  well  under 
the  leadership  of  Gordon  has  been 
heralded  to  the  world.  Now  fol- 
lowed the  war  with  Japan.  China 
was  defeated.  What  was  the  result? 
Did  she  abandon  her  task  of  train- 
ing and  equipping  a  military  force? 
Only  partially.  The  manufacture 
of  arms  and  munitions  were  com- 
menced. Her  arsenals  teemed  with 
stores.  Provincial  troops  were 
formed,  varying  in  efficiency  from 
the  picked  corps  of  the  north  to  the 
rickshaw  soldier  of  the  south. 

That  the  military  awakening  of 
China  began  at  this  time  and  has 
since  gained  momentum  there  is  lit- 
tle room  for  doubt. 

The  Boxer  trouble  in  1900  may  be 
considered  as  the  source  from  which 
the  great  machine  of  the  future  will 
expand  into  an  army,  that  can  be 
compared  only  to  the  phalanxes  or 
legions  of  the  past.  That  China  is 
following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
Japan,  Nippon  is  only  too  well 
aware.  Many  Chinese  youths 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  cadet  corps 
of  the  Japanese  cities.  Japanese 
officers,  together  with  others,  drill 
her  troops.  And  now  that  Japan 
has  emerged  the  victor  from  a  great 
conflict  with  a  white  race,  in  which 
the  enemy  were  disastrously  de- 
feated in  nearly  every  battle,  where 
the  Japanese  were  rarely  repulsed 
in  a  skirmish,  the  militant  spirit 
will  be  more  strongly  aroused ; 
Japan's  influence  will  be  augmented, 
and  the  ever-occult  mind  of  the 
Celestial  will  be  applied  to  the  art 
of  war. 

The  spirit  of  the  Oriental,  still  ex- 
tant, so  terribly  felt  in  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  and  the  Eastern  seas — em- 
braces every  part  of  Asia — Hindoos, 
Parsees,  Malays,  Moslems,  Chinese, 


Japanese,  and  many  Eurasians.  The 
Chinese,  like  the  Japanese,  have 
changed  their  policy;  they  welcome 
the  improvements  of  the  West,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  military  and 
naval  warfare.  Foreign  officers 
train  their  forces ;  modern  weapons 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  troops;  they 
use  the  power  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, and  appear  to  be  progressing 
with  some  deep-laid  policy.  China  is 
biding  her  time.  She  realizes  her 
inabilit)^  to  cope  with  science  by 
numbers  alone.  Crafty  diplomacy 
exists  to-day  in  Asia. 

A  Chinese  gentleman,  scholar  and 
traveler,  stood  on  the  walls  of  Pe- 
kin,  back  of  the  Legations,  where 
they  were  fortifying.  "There  lie 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  city,"  he 
said.  "Foreign  guns  cover  their  ap- 
proaches ;  guards  of  foreign  troops 
appear  armed  in  the  city — and  this 
is  the  capital  of  China,  the  seat  of 
power  of  hundreds  of  millions."  He 
half-smilingly  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  passed  down  a  ramp  leading 
below.  This  was  in  1904.  What 
will  the  same  citizen  say  in  1924? 

Very  frequently  soldierly  quali- 
ties are  denied  the  Chinese.  Critics 
point  to  their  defeat  by  the  Japanese 
in  1894.  To  this  can  be  attributed 
the  advancement  of  Japan  since  the 
opening  of  her  ports  to  foreign  trade 
in  1854,  while  China  has  remained 
in  a  more  comatose  state.  And 
again,  China  may  minimize  her  re- 
pulses by  comparing  her  old  and 
'many  bannered  army  to  her  modern 
battalions.  The  old  Mongolian  or 
Thibetan  forces,  the  Manchu  or 
"Banner  Troops,"  and  the  "Green 
Flags,"  represented  a  complicated 
condition  in  the  military  matters 
of  the  empire.  That  these  units 
could  advance  but  few  pretensions 
to  an  efficient  military  force  China 
has  at  last  realized.  A  new  army 
must  be  formed,  foreign  officers 
must  school  the  troops,  and  modern 
material  must  supplant  the  obsolete 
weaponry  of  war.  To  accomplish 
this,  Li   Hung  Chang  set  out  with 
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all  his  determination.  Trained  as  he 
had  been  under  Western  soldiers, 
he  sought  German  instructors  for 
the  imperial  army.  Under  his 
direction,  two  corps  were  formed, 
one  known  as  the  Pei-yang  army, 
recruited  in  the  province  of  Pe-chi- 
li ;  the  other,  the  Hu-pei  army.  The 
great  man  did  not  survive  to  wit- 
ness the  fruits  of  his  labors,  which 
are  so  apparent  to-day ;  for  it  is  to 
his  exertions  that  the  elite  com- 
mands were  established.  Two  vice- 
roys of  eminent  ability  have  unre- 
mittingly taken  up  his  work — 
Chang  Shi  Tung  of  Hu-pei  and  Wan 
Shi  Tai  of  Pe-chi-li.  They  have 
evidenced  the  greatest  zeal,  and  are 
supported  by  a  Japanese  personnel, 
with  salutary  result. 

General  Ma,  on  the  Manchurian 
frontier,  during  the  late  war,  had  un- 
der him  about  100,000  troops.  Of 
these  probably  sixty  per  cent  were 
effective. 

The  writer  was  in  China  at  this 
time,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  for  himself  part  of  the  Chinese 
army.  Of  the  Hu-pei  troops  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  is  yet  to 
be  attained — with  the  North  China 
Corps  they  are  not  to  be  compared. 

Arriving  at  Pao-ting-fu,  Pe-chi-li 
Province,  in  company  with  Captain 
C.  T.  Boyd  of  the  American  army, 
preparations  were  made  to  visit  the 
great  northern  rendezvous,  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  prefecture. 
A  call  was  accordingly  made  on 
the  Fentai,  or  Military  Governor, 
Yang  Sen  Tshung.  Preceded  by 
card  bearers  we  entered  the  Yamen. 
His  Excellency  was  extremely  cour- 
teous, and  after  a  half  hour's  chat, 
permission  was  granted  to  inspect 
the  forces.  The  General  in  com- 
mand at  the  camp  provided  us  with 
mounts   and  escorts. 

Riding  at  a  sharp  pace  through 
the  city,  we  debouched  on  to  a  mili- 
tary road  beyond  the  walls,  and  in 
a  short  time,  cantering  across  a 
causeway,  emerged  on  to  a  great 
plain.     The  scene  that  greeted  our 


eyes  was  exhilarating — one  long  to 
be  remembered. 

Long,  low-lying  buildings 

stretched  everywhere ;  walls  bor- 
dered parades ;  ditches  held  streams 
of  running  water,  and  banners 
flaunted  from  regimental  barracks. 
But  the  spectacle  of  the  plain  was 
the  most  vivid.  Here  thousands  of 
foot  troops  were  maneuvering, 
marching  or  executing  the  manual 
of  arms.  The  sunlit  barrels  glistened 
as  they  were  thrown  from  the  order 
to  the  shoulder.  Trumpets  rang 
out ;  voices  of  command  were  heard, 
and  the  well-tamped  plain  shook 
and  resounded  with  the  tramp  of 
many  men.  As  we  rode  across  the 
open,  toward  the  Headquarters  Ya- 
men, a  brigade  near  the  terrace  pre- 
sented arms,  and  the  field  music 
sounded.  Dismounting  and  ascend- 
ing the  steps,  greetings  were  ex- 
changed with  Gen.  Cheng  Yung 
Chang,  commander  of  the  garrison, 
who  was  accompanied  with  his  staff. 
An  invitation  was  then  extended  to 
witness  the  review  of  the  infantry 
by  General  Chang.  A  massed  band 
of  about  a  hundred  drummers  and 
trumpeters  struck  up  a  spirited 
quickstep,  and  in  line  of  units,  with 
the  German  "Goose  Step,"  there 
swung  by  a  magnificent  column. 
They  were  superb,  for  their  march 
was  perfect.  The  music  left  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  facing  the 
General,  continued  to  play  until  the 
last  battalion  had  passed.  Two 
regiments  were  formed  in  front  of 
the  terrace.  They  executed  many 
movements,  to  the  delight  and  sur- 
prise of  the  visitors.  They  then  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  General  ad- 
dressed the  Colonels,  he  indicated 
the  object  of  attack — the  further 
wall  that  skirted  the  plain,  where 
a  building  pierced  its  centre.  The 
Colonels  gave  hurried  orders,  and 
the  first  echelon  moved  to  the  at- 
tack, preceded  by  the  scouts.  Now 
each  line  formed  successively  with 
marvelous  precision.  All  the  rules 
for  deployment  under  fire  were  care- 
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fully  followed;  groups  guarded  the 
flanks,  support  and  reserve  followed 
at  proper  distance;  halt  after  halt 
was  made;  volleys  were  fired;  the 
critical  point  was  reached.  Bayo- 
nets were  fixed  as  the  merged  lines 
crept  forward;  fire  was  redoubled; 
a  trumpet  sounded  the  charge,  and 
with  a  barbaric  yell  the  crest  of  the 
wall  was  scaled.  A"  terrible  contest 
ensued^  and  then  the  recall  sounded. 
It  was  so  realistic  that  the  Ameri- 
can officers  who  had  followed  the 
line,  much  fatigued  from  the  run, 
were  almost  ready  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  were  partici- 
pating in  an  actual  assault.  The 
troops  formed  line,  and  to  our 
amazement  showed  no  signs  of 
fatigue,  after  a  run  of  about  1,500 
yards.  The  regiments,  in  double 
time,  moved  out  and  were  dis- 
persed. 

In  the  close-order  drill  the  align- 
ments were  nearly  perfect.  Their 
arms  and  accoutrements  were  in  ex- 
cellent service  condition. 

The  physique  of  the  soldier  in 
ranks  was  ideal.  Officers,  all  of 
whom  were  Chinese,  showed  splen- 
did training,  keenness  and  intelli- 
gence accompanied  every  move- 
ment. 

The  uniform  consisted  of  a  blue 
drill  material,  not  very  conspicuous ; 
a  turban  cap  (queue  tied  in  coil  be- 
neath), and  military  boots  (Chinese 
pattern.)  Equipment  —  cartridge 
belt,  bayonet,  haversack  and  Mauser 
rifle,  cal.  27. 

The  recruit  is  arduously  trained. 
His  haversack  is  filled  with  sand, 
beginning  with  a  few  ounces  and 
increased  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pounds.  He  is  drilled  first  without 
arms,  then  with  accoutrements,  and 
finally  completely  equipped.  He  is 
put  through  a  course  of  athletics 
until  thoroughly  hardened.  He  is 
kept  continuously  occupied  at  some 
task,  and  his  endurance  is   marvel- 


ous. 


A  few  parties  of  student  officers 
and  men  were  encountered,  receiv- 


ing instruction  in  topography  and 
surveying ;  range  poles,  chains,  etc., 
were  in  the  hands  of  apt  pupils.  A 
large  contingent  was  passed  at 
work  on  roads  and  bridges. 

In  company  with  the  General,  the 
party  rode  to  the  artillery  plain. 
Twelve  Krupp  rifles,  model  1895, 
were  moved  by  hand.  The  gunners 
seemed  to  keenly  appreciate  their 
duties,  for  they  went  at  their  work 
with  alacrity.  The  horses  for  the 
batteries  had  been  sent  to  Ma's 
Camp,  and  the  remounts  had  not 
been  received  at  the  depot,  though 
daily  expected.  (A  large  herd  was 
sighted  later  between  Pekin  and 
Pao-ting.) 

From  the  barracks,  which  were 
neatly  kept,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
target  range.  Here  mounds  of 
earth  loomed  up,  showing  a  long 
line  of  German  targets,  the  butts 
and  companies  superintended  by 
their  officers  at  practice.  Stopping 
at  the  different  firing  points,  the 
shooting  was  closely  followed.  Good 
scores  showed  the  result  of  careful 
training. 

The  General  and  the  American 
officers  each  fired  at  300  metres. 

The  impression  created  by  the 
visit  is  one  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered, so  marked  as  to  be  indelibly 
associated  with  the  future  of  the 
East.  It  is  not  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Chinese  army  of  to- 
day that  is  of  weighty  importance, 
but  the  possibilities  that  underlie 
it  all.  China  has  been  helpless  in 
the  past,  because  she  was  weak  in 
organization.  Corruption  has  cost 
the  Mongolian  dearly — he  has  lost 
through  failure  to  progress.  He 
reasons  well ;  the  future  will  decide 
the  fate  of  his  nation  through  the 
acts  of  its  people.  He  knows,  now, 
the  preponderant  power  that  lies 
open  to  his  success ;  and  he  is  strug- 
gling to  escape  from  the  lethargy 
of  centuries.  Here  is  a  great  terri- 
tory populated  by  masses  whose 
civilization  was  more  advanced 
than  any  other  in  the  East  when  at 
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its  zenith.  The  picture  of  the  Huns 
swooping  down  on  Europe  from  out 
the  wilds  of  Asia  is  still  remem- 
bered, and  in  the  mind  of  the  Orien- 
tal lies  that  dream  of  conquest. 

The  precautions  now  being  taken 
to  prevent  prying  eyes,  or  listening 
ears,  from  penetrating  certain  zones 
is  known  to  many  Europeans.  The 
increased  interest  taken  in  military 
affairs,  and  the  amazement  that 
greeted  the  victories  in  the  Russian- 
Japanese  war  are  telling  upon  the 
Chinese. 

During  an  audience  granted 
Captain  Boyd,  Mr.  Graham-Simp- 
son, a  war  correspondent  who  was 
at    Liao-Yang,    and    the    writer,    by 


Prince  Pu  Lun,  in  the  Imperial  City, 
Pekin,  much  curiosity  was  aroused. 
His  Royal  Highness  eagerly  plied 
the  party  for  their  opinion  of  the 
troops  seen  at  Pao-ting.  "Was 
there  not  some  adverse  criticism — 
some  flaw  in  the  system?  There 
must  be  room  for  suggestion." 
Many  similar  questions  were  asked. 
The  details  of  the  battle  of  Liao- 
Yang  were  interesting  to  the  Prince. 
He  said  the  future  would  perfect 
the  defects  of  the  present. 

Advancement  or  retrogression 
will  in  all  probability  add  a  formid- 
able power  to  the  political  arena,  or 
witness  a  disintegration  of  an  em- 
pire. 


>f    Natore 


BY     WILL    H.    HENDRICKSON 

As  winter's  skirmishers  retreat 

Back  to  their  king's  domain, 
Content,  when  springtime  takes  her  seat, 

O'er  dwindled  lands   to   reign, 
I   call  you  out  to  life — new  life, 

From  cities  foul  and  damp 
I  call  you  out  to  full,  free  life 

Where  dull  cares  never  tramp. 


From  counting  room  and  sweatshop  drear, 

From  factory  and  toil, 
I  call  you  out  to  life  most  dear — 

Out  to  the  fertile   soil. 
I  call  you  out  from  slavery 

To  where  the  song-birds  fly ; 
I  call  you  out,  Come !  Go  with  me 

To  freedom's   earth   and   sky. 


A  charcoal  sketch  by  E.  H.  Bennett,  of  the    Presidio    parade    ground,    looking    from    the 
great  terrace,  as  proposed  in  the  Burnham    report. 
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BY     ELEANORE     F.     LEWYS 


"Serene,   indifferent  as   Fate, 
Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate." 

BRET  HARTE  knew  whereof 
he  wrote  when  he  dedicated 
these  lines  to  San  Francisco, 
for  the  heretofore  nonchalant 
apathy  of  his  "Warder  of  Two  Con- 
tinents" was  only  matched  by  her 
colossal   conceit. 

San  Francisco,  perched  like  Rome 
upon  her  "seven  hills,"  has  gazed 
calmly,  imperviously,  indifferently, 
wrapped  in  her  stoical  self-suffi- 
ciency as  in  a  mantle,  upon  the  world 
in  general,  for  these  many  moons ; 
the  natural  charm  and  advantages 
of  her  situation  seemingly  the  one 
and  impregnable  excuse  for  her  non- 
progression  along  the    lines   of  arti- 


ficial    improvement     and     ultimate 
beauty. 

Beginning  at  her  very  Gates,  take 
for  example  the  approach  by  sea  of 
our  city ;  the  sweep  of  water  front 
from  Fort  Mason  on  along  and 
around  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Docks ; 
Potrero  and  Hunter's  Points ;  to  the 
County  limit  itself;  and  there  is  not 
one  line  of  beauty  or  grace  in  the 
buildings  that  crowd  its  shores,  not 
a  single  instance  to  be  noted  (ex- 
cept possibly  the  Ferry  Building) 
where  man's  ingenuity  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  anything  out- 
side of  strict  and  hideous  utilization. 
In  this  respect  we  certainly  (as  a 
city,  and  not  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter) hold  the  record,  and  come  in 
second   to  none. 
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And  the  same  may  be  said  with 
truth  of  her  interior;  her  blocked 
out,  checker-board  streets ;  her  gray, 
square,  rigid  houses,  with  their  pa- 
thetic Liliputian  lawn  patches,  and 
her  unadorned  brick  walls  and  cob- 
ble stones ;  the  one  mentionable 
oasis  in  this  desert  of  cold  grayness 
and  irreproachable  rigidity  being 
the  much-lauded  Golden  Gate  park! 

The  spirit  of  Commercialism  has 


But  all  earthly  reigns  are  tran- 
sient, whether  of  governments,  am- 
bitions or  emotions ;  and  so,  after 
nearly  two  years  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment and  perfecting  of  a 
Dream  of  a  Fair  City,  has  emerged 
the  spirit  of  Beauty  and  Progress, 
Aestheticism  and  Practicability  com- 
bined and  impersonated  in  the  archi- 
tect, D.  HI.  Burnham  and  his  asso- 
ciates, backed  by    the    indomitable 


View  showing   the   great   Plaza,    the   proposed    Opera  House,  and  the  City  Hall,  at  the  junction 
of  Van  Ness,  Market  and  Panhandle  extension. 


reigned  supreme  in  this  town  of 
our's ;  Commercialism,  whose  one 
idea  of  "building  up"  and  improving 
a  city  has  been  the  erecting  of  huge, 
top-heavy,  monstrosities  of  office 
blocks,  towering  over,  dwarfing  and 
all  but  annihilating  the  narrow  tun- 
nel of  streets  between  them,  wfth 
the  rent  at  so  many  dollars  per 
front  foot. 


energy  and  monetary  support  of  the 
"Association  for  the  Improvement 
and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco.'' 
This  Association  has  expended  the 
sum  of  $17,500.00  in  the  plans  and 
drawings   alone   of   this   scheme. 

If  we  "begin  at  the  beginning  and 
go  on  to  the  end,"  as  the  Court 
Clerk  gravely  told  the  "White  Rab- 
bit"  to    do,    in    "Alice    in     Wonder- 
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The  great  Stadium  or  Amphuneater,  at  the  north  of  Twin  Peaks,  in  a  natural  hollow.,  bounded 
by  Clarendon  and  Parnassus  Aves.,  Clayton  and  Stanyan  Sts. 


land,"  we  could  fill  volumes,  pro- 
viding we  had  the  ability  to  thor- 
oughly grasp  and  digest  the  enor- 
mity and  grandeur  of  Burnham's 
plan,  but  limitation  of  space  com- 
pells  us  to  touch  but  lightly  on  the 
most  important  of  his  many  ideas 
for  the  beautifying  of  our  city,  and 
to  allow  the  accompanying  plans 
and  maps  to  speak  more  eloquently, 


comprehensively  and  withal  more 
concisely  than  we  ourselves  could 
do. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  Burnham's  plan  is  that  point 
or  nucleus  which  he  calls  the  "Civic 
Center."  This  idea  is  carried  out 
to  perfection,  with  the  Capitol  build- 
ing as  the  "Civic  Center"  in  Wash- 
ington, admitted  by  most  people  to 


Elevation   of   the  proposed   entrance   to    Twin   Peaks,  at  the  end  of  Market  St. 
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be  the  most  beautiful  City  in  the 
Union,  with  its  squares  or  circles  of 
verdure,  forming  hubs  from  which 
other  streets  radiate,  like  spokes  on 
a  wheel ;  so  our  Civic  Center  (which 
will  be  about  where  the  City  Hall 
now  stands)  will  have  streets  di- 
verging to  all  railroad  stations  and 
principal  localities  in  the  various 
portions  of  San  Francisco,  with  their 
different  sub-centers. 

This  Civic  Center  will  comprise : 

City   Hall, 

Hall  of  Justice, 

Custom  House, 

Appraiser's   Bldg., 

State  Bldg., 

Post  Office; 

and   secondly, — 

Library, 

Opera  House, 

Concert  Hall, 

Municipal  Theater, 

Academy  of  Art, 

Technical  and  Industrial  School. 

Museum  of  Natural  History, 

Museum  of  Art, 

Academy  of  Music, 

Exhibition   Hall,   and 

Assembly  Hall. 

All  roads  will  lead  to  this  Center, 
this  nucleus  of  all  administrative, 
aesthetic  and  literary  interests,  the 
pivot  on  which  this  great  city  will 
turn,  and  around  which  it  will  have 
its  being. 

The  treatment  of  our  hills  is  cer- 
tainly a  vital  question,  for  we  are 
blessed  with  more  than  the  Lion's 
share  of  them  ;  to  quote  from  Burn- 
ham's  Report: 

"It  may  be  stated  in  general  that 
the  tops  of  all  high  hills  should  be 
preserved  in  a  state  of  nature,  while 
their  slopes  below  should  be  clothed 
with  trees,  not  presenting  a  hori- 
zontal line  where  they  leave  off 
above,  but  a  line  adapted  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  each  case. 
(This  does  not  refer  to  the  line  sur- 
rounding the  hill  horizontally  at  its 
base.) 


High  in  the  hills  grouped  about  the  Twin  Peaks,    yet  sheltered  by  them,  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  Athenaeum,  overlooking  the  Laguna  de    la  Merced,   the  Park  and  the  ocean. 


A   charcoal   sketch   of  Twin   Peaks   and   the    end   of   Market    St.,    by    E.    H.    Bennett, 


Plan  of  the  civic  center,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Panhandle  extension,  corner  Market  St. 
and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  showing  Van  Ness  Ave.  extended  to  the  Mission  and  County  line,  and  a 
new   boulevard    to    the   Mail   Docks. 
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"Where  terraces  are  proposed 
they  should  be  built  in  such  a  way 
as  to  modify  the  hills  whose  out- 
lines are  too  ragged  or  violent. 

"It  is  proposed  in  general  to  ac- 
quire for  public  purpose  those  slopes 
of  the  hills  too  steep  for  building; 
and  where  contour  roads  run 
through  resident  districts  to  reserve 
from  50  to  100  feet  in  addition  on 
the  lower  side,  in  order  to  retain  in 
some  degree  the  outlook  over  the 
city. 


sive  terraces  and  carrying  the  eye 
to  the  summit." 

And  so,  by  this  method,  Tele- 
graph Hill,  that  scarred  old  veteran 
will  become  youthful  again,  and 
blossom  like  a  rose. 

Is  there  anything  more  utterly 
desolate  and  dreary  than  an  aban- 
doned cemetery?  Is  not  "Laurel 
Hill"  an  eyesore  to  the  public?  The 
well-kept,  remembered  graves  are 
gloomy  enough,  Heaven  knows,  but 
how  compare  with  them,  the  worm- 
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The  proposed  embellishment  of  Telegraph  Hill,    showing  Washington   Square  and   typical   play- 
park,    facing    Montgomery    avenue    in    the    foreground. 


"It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
actual  road-way  of  those  streets  too 
steep  for  driving  be  narrowed  by 
the  reservation  of  planting  spaces. 
This  treatment  would  redeem  in  a 
measure  the  furrowed  effect  of  the 
city  skyline. 

"All  streets  ending  abruptly  at  a 
hill  should  be  planted  out,  making 
an  entrance  to  the  park  above.  The 
latter  would  be  attained  by  winding- 
pathways   passing   through    succes- 


eaten  railings,  decayed  tombstones, 
and  neglected  shrubbery  of  the  for- 
gotten dead ! 

One  of  Burnham's  plans  is  to  turn 
abandoned  cemeteries  into  parks. 

Another,  "to  extend  Market  Street 
to  the  ocean ;  to  erect  a  public 
amphitheater  commanded  by  natural 
hill-sides ;  to  establish  recreation 
piers  and  yacht  harbors,  to  create 
athletic  grounds  for  men  and 
women,    including     open-air     gym- 
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nasia,  club-houses  for  recreation  and 
refreshment,  and  swimming    pools ; 

"The  treatment  of  the  Presidio  in 
its  relation  to  the  city,  involving  a 
double  program : 

"(i)  The  arrangement  of  a  trol- 
ley loop  and  drives  leading  to  con- 
courses from  which  the  finest  views 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and 

"(2)  The  treatment  of  the  slopes 
to  the  north,  commanding  a  future 
drill-ground  for  public  reviews  and 
maneuvers. 

"Boulevards  reaching  south  of 
Market  Street  and  the  Presidio, 
Ferry  and  railroad  terminals. 

"A  system  of  boulevards  and  ave- 
nues schemed  to  facilitate  the  cir- 
culation of  traffic  throughout  the 
city,  and  avert  future  congestion, — 
studied  with  a  view  to  the  relations 
and  future  growth  of  the  various 
districts  of  'centers'  of  activity." 

Under  the  conditions  of  Burn- 
ham's  plans,  the  much  talked-of 
Boulevard  along  the  bay  shore  into 
and  through  San  Mateo  County, 
would  be  a  reality;  the  reclamation 
of  Chinatown,  (that  blot  on  our 
city's  escutcheon)  into  one  of  the 
most  thriving  and  valuable  of  busi- 
ness centers,  would  become  a  fact; 
the  ocean  drive  around  Presidio,  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever; 
while  the  Outer  and  Inner  Boule- 
vards would  compare  favorably,  as 
proposed  by  Burnham,  with  those 
of  Paris. 

The  Panhandle  extension  to  the 
Mail  Docks  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  Burn- 
ham's  plans;  solving,  as  it  does,  the 
problem  of  rendering  more  acces- 
sible the  large  parks  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  opening  up  the  following 
main  arteries : — 

Market  Street,  extending  on  the 
East  to  the  ferries;  and  on  the  West 
around  Twin  Peaks  to  the  ocean. 

The  Panhandle  extending  to  the 
Park  and  Beach. 

Van  Ness  Avenue,    extending   to 


M'ission  St.  and  County  Line. 

An  avenue  in  prolongation  of  the 
Panhandle  South  of  Market  Street 
to  the  bay. 

Involving  a  whole  block,  lined  on 
either  side  with  a  double  row  of 
black  acacias  and  shrubbery,  it  will 
meet  Market  Street  at  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  and  form  a  large  plaza,  from 
which  wide  thoroughfares  will  di- 
verge in  all  directions-. 

This  will  create  a  boulevard  the 
beauty  of  which  will  enable  it  to 
rank  second  to  none ;  not  excepting 
those  of  which  the  oldest  and  most 
attractive  cities  of  the  Old  World 
can  boast. 

The  colossal  magnitude  of  Burn- 
ham's  whole  scheme  is  at  first  be- 
wildering; the  expense  it  would  en- 
tail, enormous ;  the  time  and  labor 
used  in  its  development,  unlimited ; 
but  follow  its  details,  line  by  line, 
point  by  point,  and  you  have  before 
you  an  undertaking  not  at  all  im- 
practicable ;  unheard  of ;  stupen- 
dous ;  but  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  older  cities, — Paris,  Berlin, 
v  ienna,  Moscow,  London, — cities 
that  do  not  possess  one-tenth  of  our 
natural  beauty  and  climatic  advan- 
tages have  profited  by. 

What  they  have  done,  we  can  do ; 
we  are  young,  crude,  inexperienced ; 
a  little  too  content  with  the  charms 
we  already  boast;  too  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  good  enough 
as  we  are ;  but  we  have  back  of  us 
the  blood  of  the  "forty-niners";  the 
unrelenting  clutch  (once  we  get  hold 
of  a  thing)  of  our  typical  Grizzly; 
and  the  broad-minded,  breezy,  un- 
limited .  enthusiasm  (once  we  be- 
come awakened)  of  our  Western 
winds ! 

Do  not  let  this  "Dream  of  a  Fair 
City"  as  planned  by  Burnham,  slip 
from  our  sight  like  some  beautiful 
desert  mirage,  public-minded  and 
moneyed  citizens  of  San  Francisco!. 
Do  not  let  it  be  simply — 

"A  Dream,  and  a  Forgetting." 


BY     ARTHUR     H.      DUTTON 


^|UMBERLESS  books  purport- 
|  ing  to  be  descriptive  of  life  in 
the  nation's  capital  have  been 
written  and  foisted  upon  the  public, 
which  have  been  misleading-  and  not 
infrequently    downright    absurdity. 

"The  Awakening,"  by  C.  Wick- 
liffe  Yulee,  is  not  one  of  these.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  books  pertaining 
to  Washington  life  that  has  ever 
appeared.  It  describes  life  at  the 
capital  as  it  really  is.  Its  charac- 
ters are  such  as  may  be  found  every 
year  in  Washington,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  politicians  and 
the  parvenus  on  the  one-hand,  and 
the  well-bred  gentility  of  the  old 
school  on  the  other,  are  as  clever  as 
they  are  true.  The  inaccuracies  in 
the  book  are  so  rare  and  so  trifling 
that  they  may  be  said  not  to  exist. 
For  example,  the  intimation  that  a 
"dozen  dinners  at  the  White  House" 
will  establish  social  pre-eminence  is 
a  fallacy  that  was  probably  not 
meant. 

There  is  possibly  a  little  too  much 
of  Congress  permeating  the  story. 
There  is,  too,  a  constantly  recurring 
breath  of  Fenianism  which  appears 
to  be  needless.  Yet  the  types,  as 
a  general  thing,  are  accurate,  the 
book  is  cleverness  itself,  and  the 
writer  presents  persons  who  are 
truly  well-bred  and  cultured,  as  well 
as  snobs,  dunces  and  villains. 

The   Neale   Publishing   Co.,   New 

York   and  Washington. 
*  *  * 

Geraldine  Bonner  has  fallen  prey 
to  the  general  epidemic  of  detective 
story-telling,  and  "The  Castlecourt 
Diamond  Case"  is  the  result.  It  is 
written  in  the  authoress'  best  style, 
and  while  not  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, its.  various  parts  all  have  a 
common  point  of  concentration,  In 
the  unraveling  of  a  great  mystery, 
which    is   seemingly   a   great   crime. 


The  reader's  interest  is  awakened  at 
the  start  and  kept  hanging  on  ten- 
ter-hooks until  the  last,  when  the 
affair  is  cleared  up,  but  not  in  en- 
tirely  conventional   manner. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York. 
*   *   >;= 

Joseph  Ware  has  given  to  th~ 
world  an  epic  entitled  "The  Divine 
Man,"  which  he  modestly  classifies 
as  the  lineal  successor  of  the  Iliad, 
the  Aeneid  and  Paradise  Lost.  He 
announces  in  his  "preview"  (the 
"foreword"  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
banished  "preface")  that  the  theme 
of  the  poem  is  the  "progressive  crea- 
tion and  coronation  of  the  highest 
life  in  man."  It  is  an  ambitious 
allegory,  in  which  dogmatic  religion 
is  reconciled  with  Biblican  criticism 
and  the  march  of  science,  aiming  at 
the  illustration,  or,  rather,  the  inter- 
pretation, of  ultimate  verities,  as  the 
poet  sees  them.  In  a  sense,  it  is  an 
apotheosis  of  the  human  soul,  as 
understood  by  the  poet. 

The   True    Light   Publishing   Co., 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  and  London. 
*  * 

Did  you  ever  read  "Flames",  or 
"The  Garden  of  Allah,"  or  "A  Green 
Carnation?"  If  you  have,  then  you 
will  take  up  "A  Black  Spaniel,"  (one 
of  Robert  Hichens'  latest  books),  in 
the  certainty  that  this  story  will  hold 
your  interest,  uninterruptedly  from 
beginning  to  end. 

It  is  an  attack  on  vivisection,  and 
all  that  this  term  means.  Its  cruelty, 
its  utter  disregard  to  the  tortured 
nerves  of  dumb  brutes ;  its  unques- 
tioned practice  under  the  name  of 
science,  when  often  it  is  carried  on 
simply  for  the  gratification  of  lusts 
which  would  insult  the  brutes  them- 
selves, were  they  accused  of  them. 

"The  Black  Spaniel,"  by  Robert 
Hichens,  Frederick  Stokes  &  Co., 
Publishers,  New  York. 
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E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  author  of 
"Anna  the  Adventuress,"  strikes  into 
a  new  line  with  this,  his  latest  book, 
"A  Maker  of  History." 

The  fates  of  four  mighty  nations, 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia hang  in  the  balance  while  Guy 
Poynton,  the  unconscious  "Maker  of 
History"  is  trailed  by  the  blood 
hounds  of  the  Parisian  police ;  and  all 
because  of  a  little  slip  of  paper, 
blown  from  the  open  window  of  a 
car,  out  by  the  track  side,  and  under 
a  thicket  into  the  field,  reaches  the 
grasp  of  Poynton,  who  after  a  long 
day's  tramp,  has  been  resting  there. 

The  Cafe  Monmartre,  with  its  in- 
trigues, comedies  and  tragedies, 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  story 
which  will  not  fail  to  fascinate 
lovers  of  remarkable  and  compli- 
cated plots. 

"A  Mlaker  of  History",  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Little  Brown  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Beside  a  Southern  Sea"  is  a  novel 
by  Elizabeth  Bay  Montague,  dealing 
with  the  mismating  of  man  and 
woman.  The  man,  Charles  Rich- 
mond, is  a  worldly  creature,  who 
never  suspects  that  his  wife,  Lor- 
raine, can  have  any  object  or  occupa- 
tion in  life  save  the  frivolities  of  so- 
ciety. She  is  of  a  finer  mold,  and  is 
wearing  out  her  life,  in  loneliness 
and  disappointment,  until  she  finds 
in  her  brother-in-law,  a  Mr.  John 
Richmond,  her  affinity.  Their  love 
is  at  first  wholly  platonic.  Later, 
and  suddenly,  the  couple  awaken  to 
the  love  of  man  and  woman.  The 
end  is  inevitable.  They  leave  all  for 
love.  The  book  does  not  conform  to 
the  conventional  or  ethical  stand- 
ards. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  and  Washington. 

The  second  volume  of  Elroy  Mc- 
Endree  Avery's  "History  of  the 
United  States"  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  of  even  more  intense 
interest  than  the  first,  which   dealt 


with  the  period  of  discovery.  The 
number  in  hand  deals  with  the  col- 
onization period,  and  describes  at 
length  the  vicissitudes  of  the  several 
colonies  of  Spain,  France,  England, 
and  Holland ;  the  settlements  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  cavaliers,  the  Puri- 
tans and  others  from  which  our 
present  population  has  mainly 
sprung.  Like  its  predecessor,  this 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not 
only  its  maps,  but  its  views  and  por- 
traits are  of  themselves  things  of 
absorbing  interest  to  both  the  his- 
torical student  and  the  general 
reader.  Never  has  there  been  so 
exhaustive  a  history  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  remaining  thirteen 
volumes  keep  pace  with  the  first 
and  second,  the  entire  series  will 
form  beyond  doubt  the  standard 
American   history. 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. 


THE  PANAMA  RIOT. 

The  article  on  the  "Panama  Riot 
in  1850,"  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Overland  Monthly, 
was  written  by  Mrs.  P.  M.  Scooffy, 
who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  trag- 
edies enacted  at  that  time.  The 
article     graphically     describes     the 


Mrs.   P.   M.   Scooffy. 

events  which  she  experienced.  Mrs. 
Scooffy  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  P.  M, 
Scooffy,  a  well-known  merchant  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  early  days, 
who  did  a  very  successful  ousiness, 
having  agencies  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America. 


Qlty  men  tofjom 
3\  babe  seen  $ut 
ceeb  best  in  life 
babe  altoapg  been 
cbeerfulanbbope= 
ful  men,  tofjo 
toent  about  tfjeir 
business  toitb  a 
Smile  on  tfjeir 
faces,  anb  took 
tfje  cbanges  anb 
cbances  of  tbis 
mortal  life  lifee 
men,  facing  rougb 
anb  smootb  alike 
as  it  came. 

Charles  Kingsley. 


Lillian    Burkhart,    The   Lady    Dainty    of    Vaudeville    at    the    Orpheum. 


A    street    in    Chinatown,   San    Francisco. 

Drawn  by  J.  O.  Brubaker. 


MERCED    RiVER,   YOSEMITE    VALLEY 

'Laugh  of  the  mountain,— lyre  of  bird  and 

Pomp   of   the   meadow,  mirror  of  the  morn, 
The    soul    of    April    unto    whom    are    born 

The  rose  and  jessamine,    leaps   wild  in   thee!' 


-Longfellow. 
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Perhaps  it 

iur   won- 
d  e  r  f  n    1 
Mother    Na- 
t  u  r  e,        or 
perhaps   it    is   the 
Spirit      of      Sainl 
Isabel       dwelling 
in        the        lovel) 
S  a  n  t  a       Ysabel 
named  in  honor  of  her,  but 


there  is  certainly  some  <  me  or  some 
Thing  there  >erforming  most  mar- 
velous miracles. 

Santa  Isabel  would  not  wed  the 
Prince  and  rule  as  a  Queen  on  a 
Throne,  but  she  chose  to  live  apart 
from  the  strife  of  the  world,  as  a  vir- 
gin, that  she  might  be  free  to  praise 
and  serve  Him  whom  she  loved  most 
of  all. 

The  Santa  Ysabel  Valley  in  Santa 
Clara    Count}-,   California,   seems    co 


have  desired  the  same  quiet  life, 
for  it  is  far  from  the  confusion  Dt 
a  city  and  guarded  from  invasion 
by  hills  few  care  to  climb. 

A  woman,  longing  to  witness  mar- 
velous things,  went  in  the  early 
spring  as  a  novice  to  this  Santa  Ysa- 
bel Valley  to  learn  of  her.  The 
long  drive  there  was  over  a  primi- 
tive road  not  much  more  than  a 
trail,  so  narrow  and  steep,  making 
such  sharp  turns  or  clinging  in  such 
an  uneasy  way  along-  the  outer  ei\ge 
of  a  high  hill,  that  the  Novice  felt 
as  if  the  miracles  were  beginning, 
inasmuch  as  she  reached  there  alive. 

Soon  came  a  storm,  when  wind 
and  rain  joined  forces  to  intimidate 
this  X'ovice,  as  it  were,  because  she 
designed  to  step  over  the  secret 
threshold,  Brooks  that  in  the  morn- 
ing were  almost  invisible,  by  night 
were    small    rivers,    and    next    day 


were  swift  torrents  that  carried 
whole  trees  along,  then  threw  them 
in  a  corner,  where  they  caught  and 
held  smaller  brush,  sticks  and  soil, 
so  that  a  new  bank  was  built  and 
new  channels  dug.  But  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  found 
the  Mbst  Terrible  had  passed  and 
given  place  to  the  Most  Sweet.  The 
brook  quickly  became  calm  and 
placidly  reflected  the  tall  pine  it  al- 
most uprooted  the  day  before.  With 
the  sun  came  the  birds.  The  willows 
were  alive  with  wild  canaries  who  said 
to  the  happy  Novice :  "See !  Sweet,  swe-eet, 
swee-eet !"  and  she  answered  as  best  she 
could  :  "Yes,  dear !  I  see,  see-e,  see-ee-ee !" 
Then  a  bird  flew  far  overhead  and  sang  with 
utter  abandonment  of  joy  (or  was  it  the  voice 
of  Saint  Isabel  herself?):  "Not  I,  but  Thou, 
Thou,  Thou !"  like  the  true  devotee. 
She  saw  how  the  many  storms  had  knotted  and 
twisted  the  oak  trees,  making  them  like  huge  mus- 
cular giants,  full  of  the  calm  dignity  that  comes  to 
the  successful  in  battle.  Their  rough  knots  were 
festooned  with  most  delicate  moss,  all  nun's  gray, 
softening  the  scars  of  battle.  They  seemed  to  the 
Novice  like  grand  old  men,  so  strong  and  so  gracious. 
Especially  at  night  they  seemed  alive  and  ready  to 
battle  with  foes  and  protect  her  from  all  danger. 
One  day  she  walked  on  a  hill  near  the  cabin,  watching 
the  earth  putting  forth  so  quickly  its  many-shaped  green 
leaves  and  grasses.  Next  day  she  walked  again  on  the 
self-same  hill,  and  lo !  and  behold!  a  carpet  of  flowers  all  pink  and  purple, 
dancing  madly  about,  helter-skelter,  this  way  and  that,  as  if  trying  to  break 
away  from  their  stems.  She  thought  she  had  lost  her  way,  and  was  on  a  new 
hill,  but  no!  It  was  the  very  same  one  she  had  walked  on  the  day  before. 
She  picked  a  flower  as  if  it  were  sacred  manna,  and  showed  it  to  a  Child  who 
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was     used     to     our     Saint's     mir- 
acles.    "It  was  not  here  yesterday, 
and  what  is  it,  O  Child?"  she  said. 
"It   is   a   Shooting   Star,"    (Dodeca- 
theon  Meadia),  said  the  Child.     So 
that   delicious   miracle    was     easily 
explained ! 
A   few   evenings   later   she   gave   a 
last  reluctant   look  at     a    gorgeous 
field  near  the  cabin.     It  was  a  mass 
of  flowers  as  yellow  as  gold — a  plain 
case  of  tnansmuted  sunshine.    She  must 
turn  away  from  this  beautiful  field  and 
go   into  the   stupid   cabin   to  prepare   the 
evening   meal,   and   it   was   a   sacrifice,   in- 
deed, she  thought,  that  she,  a  Novice,  must 
make  at  the  Woman's  Altar  (so  like  a  cook 
stove.)    She    rattled    away,    impatient    to    get 
outside  and   look  at  the   Field  of  Gold  again. 
At  last  the  sacrifice  was  finished  and  she  went 
to  the  door  to  summon  the  Eater,  and  to  give  one 
more  glance  at  the  yellow  field.     She  caught  at 
the  door  for  support  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  for  the 
field  was  not  yellow,  but  white  as  fresh  fallen  snow. 
In  wonder  and  admiration  she  went  close  to  it  and 
sank  on  her  knees,  not  daring  to  touch  it.     Slowly 
she  realized  the  yellow  flowers  had  closed  their  eyes, 
refusing  to  see  anything  at  all,  unless  they  could  see 
their  Lord,  the  Sun.     And  nestled  close  to  them  were 
the  purest  and  frailest  of  small   white   flowers,   with 
perfume  so  sweet,  she  thought :  "They  fell  straight  from 
the  skies,  that  could  not  come  from  the  earth !"    These 
purest  of  flowers  care  not  for  the  dazzling  sun,  but  un- 
fold all  their  sweetness  in  worship  of  the  Queen  of  night. 
She  thought :  "How  beautiful  is  this — a  field  of  gold  by 

day  and  a  field  of  silver  by  night.     There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon."     She  took  one  of  the  frail-looking  blossoms,  and  holding 
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it  by  its  delicate  hair-like  stem 
showed  it  to  the  wise  Child.  "Child, 
what  is  this  and  how  did  it  get  there 
so  quickly?"  "It  is  Evening  Snow," 
( Gilia  dichoto  ma)  said  the  Child. 
Another  miracle  made  clear. 

Next  day  she  climbed  the  hills 
with  the  Child  and  saw  at  the  foot 
of  a  far-away  hill  (quite  like  a  cliff) 
a  blue  bit  of  the  ocean,  a  quiet 
cove.  "Isn't  it  strange,  Child,"  said 
she,  "that  we  can  see  the  ocean 'way 
up  here  in  the  hills.  I  thought  it 
was  far  away."  "Those  are  blue 
Flowers,"  (Delphinium)  said  the 
Child. 

Once  she  wandered  alone  in  a  can- 
yon and  saw  white  flowers  (Wood- 
land Star  of.  Bethlehem),  too  frail 
to  pick,  and  gathered  new  kinds  of 
feathery  ferns,  going  from  one  mar- 
vel to  another,  too  happy  to  feel 
weary.  It  was  so  still  that  the  still- 
ness seemed  personified.  She  sat 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  one, 
listening  as  if  for  a  voice.  It  was 
noonday,  and  not  even  the  song  of 
a  bird  or  hum  of  a  bee  broke  the 
silence.  She  lay  down  on  the  ground 
with  her  hand  spread  out  for  a  pil- 
low, and  thought  delicious  new 
thoughts  and  reveled  in  the  experi- 
ence  of  perfect   silence. 

A  terrible  crashing  and  sliding 
of  some  big  animal  near  by  made 
her  jump  to  her  feet  in  alarm — 
but  not  a  creature  was  in  sight. 
,  She  thought :  "They  say  the  deer 
stand  still  and  hide  so  no  one  will 
see  them.  Perhaps  one  came  near, 
•saw  me,  and  is  hiding."  She  peered 
this  way  and  that,  opened  her  eyes 
to  their  widest,  narrowed  them 
down  to  their  keenest,  but  could 
not  see  a  thing  to  account  for  the 
sliding  and  crashing.  "It  is  some 
other  miracle,"  said  the  Novice;  "I 
will  lie  down  again  and  try  to  un- 
derstand it." 

For  a  time  complete  silence,  then 
a  cautious  step  was  heard— then  an- 
other. She  sat  up  as  slowly  and  as 
noiselessly  as  possible,  looking 
alertly    for    the    deer— not    a    thine 
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was  in  sight.  "That  is  most 
strange,"  said  she,  irritably,  "but 
I    will    try  once   more." 

She  put  her  hand  out  to  form  the 
pillow  again,  and  laid  it  on  a  big, 
hard  beetle !  He  was  the  terrible 
monster  who  slipped  and  slid  over 
dried  leaves !  It  was  so  still  in  that 
canyon  that  his  little  body,  scratch- 
ing the  dry  leaves  so  close  to  her 
ear,  sounded  like  some  big  King  of 
the  Deer  crashing  down  to  the 
spring.  So  she  learned  a  lesson  of 
comparison.  There  is  one  kind  of 
world  in  the  City  of  Noise  and  an- 
other in  the  Valley  of  Silence.  In 
the  valley  we  are  alert  to  sights  and 
sounds  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  if 
one  lived  long  in  such  a  valley  he 
would  some  day  be  so  attuned  to 
sweet  stillness  that  he  could  hear 
the  still,  small  voice  talking  to  him. 

That  night  she  sat  out  under  the 
stars,  sad,  for  next  morning  she 
must  leave  her  novitiate  and  return 
to  the  confusion  of  the  world  again. 
Yet  rejoicing,  because  she  had  seen 
with  her  eyes  and  heard  with  her 
ears  most  marvelous  things. 


She  had  seen  the  day  so  softly 
and  exquisitely  change  into  night, 
and  the  night  brilliantly  and  glori- 
ously change  into  day.  She  had  seen 
a  Blazing  Star  (Mentzelia)  in  the 
day  time,  and  the  Lanterns  of  the 
Fairies  (Colochortus  albus)  one 
evening,  and  a  painted  Indian  War- 
rior (Pedicularis  densirlora)  hiding 
under  a  manzanita  bush. 

She  heard  the  Mission  Bells  (Fri- 
tillaria)  ringing  for  vespers,  and 
also  heard  the  little  frogs  sing 
their  charming  slumber  song  as  the 
dear  Baby  Blue  Eyes  (Nemophila) 
were  closing. 

She  had  seen  Santa  Ysabel  wash 
her  face  fresh  from  her  winter  nap, 
open  her  eyes  like  the  sun,  shake  out 
her  hair  like  the  morning  mist,  put 
on  her  fine  laces  of  mosses,  and 
jewels  of  stars,  then  spread  out  her 
carpet  of  flowers  like  a  prayer  rug 
while  she  chanted  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  Lord  : 
"Holy,   Holy,   Holy   is   the    Lord  of 

hosts : 
The    whole    earth    is    full      of      His 
fflorv." 


BY     C.     D.     STUART 


A  RIDER  galloped  through  the 
dust  of  the.  climbing  wagon 
road.  As  he  clattered  into 
Rattlesnake,  his  boyish  countenance 
was  unclouded  by  any  thought  of 
the  treachery  that  lurked  in  that 
quiet  glen.  Even  his  tired  mount 
caught  the  infection  of  joyous  spir- 
its, and  responded  with  quickened 
bounds. 

He  reined  up  in  front  of  a  hospi- 
table building,  and  stopped  so 
abruptly  that  the  sliding  hoofs  of 
the  horse  scattered  dirt  over  the 
floor  of  the  wide  porch.  Above  the 
entrance  to  the  cheerful  building 
was  a  bull's  head.  The  shining 
glass  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  south- 
ward across  the  rolling  sweep  of 
the  lower  Sierra,  as  if  the  unsee- 
ing orbs  veiled  a  dream  of  countless 
herds  still  grazing  in  those  early 
fifties  on  the  flowering  pastures 
of  Central  California.  Below  this 
symbol  of  untamed  ruggedness  was 
the  sign,  "Bull  Head  Saloon." 

The  man  dismounted  with  the 
grace  of  years  in  the  saddle,  al- 
though he  walked  a  little  stiffly,  as 
if  he  had  ridden  far.  The  declining 
sun  left  a  cool  shadow  in  front  of 
the  saloon,  where  a  few  loungers 
sat  critically  eyeing  the  new- 
comer. They  bore  the  stamp  of 
shiftless  adventurers,  and  although 
they  differed  in  personality,  there 
was  yet  about  them  an  air  of  inti- 
macy that  suggested  to  the  horse- 
man   sheep-killing    curs. 

The  reckless,  genial,  happy  man- 
ner of  the  stranger  was  lost  on  the 
group  under  the  porch.  They  re- 
sented the  way  he  had  ridden  into 
the  sleepy  little  mining  camp.  They 
spat  contemptuously  when  they  ob- 
served   his    bear-skin    leggins,      his 


well-fitting  high-heeled  boots,  his 
spurs  with  big  rowels  and  tinkling 
bells.  They  received  him  ungra- 
ciously, but  silently ;  a  revolver  was 
hanging  familiarly  at  his  waist. 

As  he  stepped  to  the  ground  he 
nodded  at  the  men,  took  off  his  sil- 
ver-braided sombrero,  and  used  the 
free  end  of  the  kerchief  about  his 
neck  to  remove  the  stain  of  the  trail 
from  his  beardless  face.  Then  he 
remarked  in  a  pleasant  drawl  that 
unmistakably  told  on  which  side 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  he  had 
been  reared : 

"Hot,  ain't  it?" 

They  evidently  were  not" inclined 
to  discuss  meteorology,  so  he  bus- 
ied himself  making  his  horse  com- 
fortable— loosened  the  cinch,  shift- 
ed the  blanket  under  the  saddle, 
threw  the  reins  over  a  hitching- 
post,  and  sure  of  one  sympathetic 
listener,  said : 

"Thirsty,  Kit?" 

The  animal  whinnied  and  tossed 
his  head. 

"Yes,  old  boy,"  continued  the 
rider,  affectionately  putting  his  own 
face  against  the  muzzle  of  the  horse, 
"I  know.  If  your  throat  's  as  dry 
as  mine,  a  match  '11  set  fire  to  it. 
You  wait  here ;  I'll  go.  prospecting." 
Hie  walked  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
and  looked  in. 

"Hello,  barkeep,"  he  exclaimed; 
"got  anything  moist?  Me  an'  Kit 
are  dry — dry's  hell." 

The  bartender  good-naturedly  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  whole  well 
of  moisture  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon. 

The  horseman  led  Kit  to  the 
watering  place,  and  when  the  ani- 
mal was  satisfied  and  tied  again, 
the  rider  stepped  up  on  the  porch, 
and   addressed   the   loungers. 


At  the  Top  of  the  Hill. 
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"Gentlemen,  have  a  drink  with 
me." 

They  silently  gazed  at  his  mus- 
cular figure,  his  slender,  dexterous 
hands,  his  keen  blue  eyes  sparkling 
with  fun,  but  they  did  not  leave 
their  seats.  He  noted  their  hesita- 
tion, and  the  sparkle  in  his  glance 
grew  mischievous. 

"Get  up,  old  toothpick!"  he  called 
to  the  nearest  man,  a  lean,  tall  fig- 
ure somewhat  stooped  at  the  shoul- 
ders, bushy  eyebrows  and  a  heavy 
beard  covering  a  treacherous  face — 
"you  look  as  if  you'd  been  sitting  on 
your  stomach.  It'll  take  more'n 
one  drink  to  fill  you  out." 

"You,  fatty,"  he  said  to  the  next, 
"it  isn't  hard  to  tell  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  You've  been 
drinking  too  much  water.  Yes,  you 
have,"  insisted  the  speaker,  notic- 
ing the  man's  face  darken  resent- 
fully. "I  can  see  it  oozing  from 
your  skin.  Liquor's  what  you 
need,"  The  young  man  laughed 
derisively  at  him. 

"And  you,  parson,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  the  third  lounger,  whose 
frock  coat  was  buttoned  to  his  col- 
orless chin,  although  the  day  was 
warm.  "Cold — or  getting  your 
shirt  washed?"  The  man's  hands 
waved  protestingly,  with  a  sinewy 
grace  gained  from  long  practice  at 
dealing  faro.  "You  look  feeble," 
continued  his  persecutor.  "Strong 
urink,  my  boy !  It'll  put  red  blood 
in  your  veins !" 

They  had  risen  while  he  was  talk- 
ing and  now  stood  undecided. 

Come,  gentlemen,  come  in!"  He 
entered  the  saloon  and  turned  to- 
ward the  men,  at  the  same  time  un- 
consciously swinging  his  revolver 
into  an  easy  position.  '  Don't 
make  me  drag  you  in  !" 

"Hold  on,  barkeep !"  he  called. 
The  man  so  addressed  had  taken 
down  the  customary  bottle  and 
placed  it  with  some  glasses  on  the 
bar.     "Got  any  pap?" 

"No  pap,"  answered  the  bartender, 
flashing    back    the    sparkle    in     the 


stranger's  eyes ;  "all  kinds  of  whisky, 
but  no  pap." 

"These  old  lady  friends  of  mine 
can't  stand  whisky  straight,  bar- 
keep.  Mix' em  toddies ;  hot — plenty 
o'   sugar.     You   an'   me " 

"Not  by  a  damn  sight!"  inter- 
rupted the  man  designated  as  "tooth- 
pick." He  straightened  up  from  the 
bar  against  which  he  had  been  lean- 
ing, glanced  sullenly  at  the  resolute 
face  of  the  horseman ;  down  to  the 
handy  revolver  in  his  belt,  then  si- 
lently resumed  his  former  position. 
The  man  behind  the  bar  hesitated. 

"Go  on,  barkeep,"  said  the  self- 
appointed  host,  backing  away; 
"three  toddies ;  two  straight  whis-  - 
kies."  He  cautiously  watched  his 
three  guests,  whose  downcast 
glance  betrayed  resentment. 

The  "parson"  scowled  when  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  bartender  mix- 
ing the  toddies.  He,  too,  was  quick 
with  a  gun,  but  his  weapon  was  but- 
toned close  under  his  coat.  Watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  stealthily  un- 
fastened his  garment  and  drew  his 
pistol.  No  sooner  had  he  pulled  it 
into  view,  than  the  acting  host 
quietly  said  as  he  whipped  out  his 
own  weapon  : 

"Put  it  back,  parson!" 

The  "parson"  looked  up.  A  round 
black  hole,  the  muzzle  of  the  revol- 
ver in  the  hands  of  the  speaker,  was 
staring  like  a  wide-open,  sightless 
eye.  The  man  of  the  clerical  gar- 
ment put  back  his  own  weapon,  and 
uuttoned  up  his  coat  again. 

When  the  bartender  caught  sight 
of  revolvers  flashing  into  action,  an 
impulse  to  keep  the  peace  made  him 
reach  under  the  bar,  and  draw  out 
a  heavy  six-shooter,  which  he  held 
threateningly  while  he  keenly  eyed 
tne  stranger. 

"Put  up,  barkeep,  put  up!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  looking  with 
a  good-natured  grin  into  the  eyes 
to  the  mixer  of  refreshments,  at  the 
same  time  returning  his  own  weapon 
to  its  holster.  "I'm  in  town  for 
fun,  oid  man.      These  friends  don't 
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seem  glad  to  drink  my  whisky. 
Doggone  'em,  they're  too  modest ! 
Go  on  with  your  mixing.  This  isn't 
your  row/ 

When  the  tumblers  had  been 
emptied,  and  the  unwilling  guests 
haa  stepped  outside,  the  stranger, 
who  still  lingered,  asked  of  the  man 
polishing  the  glasses : 

"Barkeep,    do    you    know    Hank 
Young?" 

The  bartender  knew  him  well  and 
was  glad  of  it.  There  was  no  whiter 
man  in  those  diggings.  Whatever 
Young  said,  went.  But  he  wasn't 
in  town. 

"Shake,  pard,"  said  the  horseman, 
reacning  out  a  delighted  hand  to  the 
man  behind  the  bar.  "Hank's  my 
good  friend.  Him'n  me  are  old 
partners ;  we've  ridden  the  range  to- 
gether many  a  day."  The  rider  of 
many  ranges  paused  to  wring  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  had  generous- 
ly praised  Hank.  "Haven't  seen 
him  for  a  year.  Come  fifty  miles 
to-day  to  have  a  time  with  him.  My 
name's  Sidney  Bell, — Sid,  the  boys 
call  me.  I'm  a  vaquero  from  way 
back." 

The  bartender  put  away  the 
glasses  and  wiped  the  top  of  the 
bar.  He  expressed  regret  that  Sid 
had  come  to  town  when  Hank  was 
away.  He  thought  that  the  absent 
man  might  be  back  in  a  few  days, 
however. 

"I  hope  he  will,"  said  Sid.  "I'll 
be  sorry  to  have  him  find  all  the 
liquor  drank  up."  He  pulled  out  i 
little  bag  of  gold-dust,  the  coin  of 
that  realm,  and  shook  it  pleasantly, 
as  an  earnest  of  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce a  ^quor  drouth  in  the  settle- 
ment. "If  Hank  comes  in,  tell  him 
his  old  partner  has  hit  the  town." 

"Say,"  called  the  man  behind  the 
bar,  when  Sid  turned  to  go  out ;  the 
speaker,  lowered  his  voice  and 
jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
the  trio  on  the  porch,  "that's  an 
ugly   crowd   you've   stirred   up." 

"By-by,  neighbor,"  said  Sid,  wav- 
ing his  hand  with  delightful  assur- 


ance to  his  new-made  friend;  "I've 
not  oeen  chasing  coyotes,  and  greas- 
ers, and  horse-thieves,  off  the  range 
this  last  year  for  nothing !" 

As  he  rode  away  to  seek  lodgings, 
the  men  on  the  porch  gazed  after 
him  silently,  with  mingled  emotions. 
One  purpose  gleamed  from  the  eyes 
of  all ;  it  was  not  a  good  purpose. 

Darkness  came  slowly  at  the  end 
of  that  long  June  Saturday,  and  it 
was  past  midnight  before  the  Bull 
Head  Saloon  was  running  full  blast; 
before  the  men  from  surrounding 
ditch  and  claim  had  gathered  to  re- 
lax  a   little   the   hunt   for   gold. 

The  strange  horseman  re-entered 
the  place  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 
H)e  had  put  off  his  bear-skin  leggins, 
his  big-rowelled  spurs,  his  coarse 
riding  garments.  Instead  of  them 
he  wore  a  white  shirt  bought  from 
tne  store,  the  rolling  collar  turned 
uack  below  the  line  of  sunburn  and 
tan,  exposing  fair  pink  skin.  Under 
the  collar  a  blue-silk  neck-cloth  was 
knotted  sailor  fashion.  At  his  waist 
no  revolver  was  swinging,  but  his 
broadcloth  trousers  were  encircled 
by  a  blue  silk  sash,  the  tasseled  ends 
hanging  nearly  to  his  knees.  The 
same  hat,  together  witn  the  same 
boots  now  well  cleaned,  the  high 
heels  giving  his  walk  a  somewhat 
mincing  gait,  completed  his  ap- 
parel. 

He  would  have  attracted  attention 
in  any  camp,  but  in  this  one  he  was 
the  more  interesting  because  of  ins 
experience  with  the  ill-favored  three 
that  afternoon.  In  the  opinions  of 
the  company,  who  now  regarded 
mm  with  the  conventional  frontier 
stare  well  calculated  to  give  no  of- 
fense, he  was  either  a  fool  for  rous- 
ing the  resentment  of  such  treach- 
erous men,  or  a  reckless  fellow  stir- 
ring up  a  feelingf  which  in  the  end 
might    cause    him    trouble. 

He  lounged  against  the  bar  and 
discussed  his  friend,  Hank  Young, 
with  the  bartender.  He  was  specu- 
lating where  the  absentee  could  be, 
when   the   man   he   was   talking    to 
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noticed  a  new  arrival  approach  them, 
and  remarked  to  Sid : 

"Here  comes  the  man  who  went 
out  with  riank;  perhaps  he  can  tell 
us.  Hello,  Jake ;  this  stranger,  Sid 
Bell,  claims  he's  an  old  partner  of 
Hank's.  Thought  you  might  know." 

"Mr.  Bell,  howdy?"  said  Jake,  ac- 
knowledging the  introduction.  He 
waved  his  arm  toward  the  bar ; 
"have  something." 

The  short  heavy  figure  of  the  man 
who  thus  extended  hospitality  to 
Hank's  former  associate,  was  pow- 
dered from  head  to  foot  with  im- 
palpable soil.  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  driving  cattle  over  a  dry, 
much  traveled  road,  and  all  the 
dust  kicked  up  by  the  scuffling  hoofs 
had  settled  on  their  herder. 

\\  hen  the  new  acquaintances  ex- 
changed pleasantries,  it  appeared 
that  Hank  had  remained  behind  with 
jim  Long,  the  owner  of  the  Stirling 
Range,  to  help  him  track  some  stolen 
horses.  Jake  had  left  them  before 
sundown.  He  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  stop  the  promiscuous  horse- 
stealing that  was  getting  too  fre- 
quent. He  would  advise  the  dif- 
ferent camps  to  have  some  extra 
ropes  handy. 

After  learning  the  direction  to 
take,  Sid  remarked  that  he  might  be 
of  some  help  to  his  friend,  and 
would  find  him  if  he  had  to  ride  the 
legs  off  of  Kit  Carson ;  then  he 
started  toward  the  door.  Just  before 
passing  out,  he  stopped,  his  keen 
eyes  drawn  to  a  dark  heap  lying 
on  the  floor  next  to  the  wall. 

"How  did  this  come  here?"  He 
leaned  over  and  picked  it  up,  dis- 
closing a  saddle,  bridle,  riata,  spurs 
and  revolver.  "Mv  outfit!"  He 
glanced  at  the  faces  about  him, 
with  something  menacing  in  his 
look. 

"What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Bell?" 
It  was  Jake  who  very  formally  asked 
the  question.  He  stepped  nearer,  a 
surprised  look  on  his  face,  and  keen- 
ly eyed  Sid. 

"My    outfit."       Sid     gazed     sus- 


piciously at  Jake.  "How  did  it 
come  here?" 

"1  fetched  it,"  answered  Jake,  still 
speaking  quietly,  and  watching  his 
questioner. 

"Think  I'd  lost  it?"  asked  Sid,  a 
faint   smile   on   his   lips. 

"You  stole  it !"  The  words  came 
slowly  and  deliberately. 

"Ale!  What  d'  you  mean!"  The 
younger  man  drew  himself  up  and 
swiftly  measured  his  opponent.  Th  . 
hostile  attitude  of  the  two  attracted 
others,  who  came  closer. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,'  an- 
swered Jake ;  "you  know  I  found 
this  outfit  with  a  band  of  Jim  Long's 
horses,  at  the  mouth  of  Gold  Run 
Canon  !" 

"Horse-thief,  eh?"  said  Sid.  His 
visage  lightened  and  he  spoke  easily 
again,  pushing  back  the  hair  from 
his  forehead.  "Look  like  one,  don't 
I?"  He  reached  down  to  pick  up 
his  belongings. 

"Not  so  fast,  partner."  Jake 
stepped  closer  and  lowered  his  voice. 
"It  isn't  what  you  look;  it's  what 
you  do,  counts.  That  outfit  was  in 
the  canyon  with  the  stolen  horses." 

"Come,  mister,  you've  carried  this 
josh  far  enough."  The  attention  they 
were  attracting  embarrassed  Sid. 
He  was  proud  of  his  integrity.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  ever  had  been 
called  upon  seriously  to  defend  it ; 
he  felt  the  humiliation.  "I  left  my 
horse  and  outfit  at  the  corral  in  this 
camp,  near  the  stage  stable.  Ask 
the  hostler;  he'll  know." 

"Sorry,  stranger."  Jake  spoke  as 
if  there  were  little  use  for  discussion. 
"I  have  just  driven  the  stolen  horses 
in  from  the  canyon  where  I  found 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  corral. 
There  was  nothing  there,  not  even 
the  stable  man.  Try  some  other 
lie." 

"Nothing  I  say  seems  to  go."  Sid 
was  getting  ruffled,  but  kept  his 
temper.     "Suppose  you  try." 

"I'll  try  you  for  what  you  are,  a 
smooth,    low-lived " 

Before  the  speaker  had     finished 
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his  charge,  Sid  sprang  on  his  ac- 
cuser, and  down  they  went,  Jake 
underneath.  In  the  struggle,  the 
under  combattant  drew  his  pistol 
and  discharged  it.  The  flash  black- 
ened Sid's  white  shirt,  and  burned 
his  neck.  It  infuriated  him.  He 
leaped  for  his  saddle  and  tore  loose 
his  own  revolver.  Jake  had  regained 
his  feet  and  was  raising  his  weapon 
to  fire  again  as  Sid  faced  him.  The 
older  man  was  not  quick  enough. 
Before  he  could  pull  the  trigger,  Sid 
sent  a  ball  through  Jake's  pistol 
hand,  and  the  revolver  gripped  in  it 
fell   useless. 

"Gi'  me  a  gun,  somebody !"  called 
the  baffled  man,  unconsciously 
nursing  his  wounded  hand.  Pain 
and  rage  roused  the  brute  in  him. 
"I'll  kill  the  damned  horse-thief." 

"Give  him  a  gun,"  said  Sid  mock- 
ingly; "give  him  two — and  see  what 
a  smiling  corpse  he'll  make."  The 
young  man's  lips  curved  pleasantly, 
but  his  eyes  flashed,  every  nerve 
tense   with   alertness. 

"Hang  him  !  String  him  up !" 
was  the  cry  from  the  crowd  closing 
about  the  stranger. 

"Hang  him,"  repeated  Sid.  He 
flung  his  revolver  to  the  saddle  on 
the  floor,  and  held  up  a  protesting 
hand.  The  men  stopped  and  list- 
ened. "Before  you  string  me  up, 
prove  that  I  stole  the  horses."  He 
smiled  affably,  sure  of  his  innocence. 

"What's  your  proof,  Jake?" 
called  some  one.  * 

They  listened  patiently  to  both 
sides,  but  they  were  plainly  with 
Jake.  The  primitive  method  of  car- 
ing for  live-stock  in  mining  com- 
munities at  that  date  made  it  easy 
to  run  off  the  horses.  Raids  had 
been  so  frequent  of  late  that  it  was 
no  longer  safe  to  let  an  animal  range 
at  large.  As  there  was  no  other  feed, 
this  breach  of  frontier  conventional- 
ity must  be  stopped. 

It  did  not  occur  to  any  of  them 
that  others  might  have  placed  the 
stranger's  things  in  the  canyon. 
Even   the   suspected   man   failed   to 


connect  this  devilish  plan  to  injure 
him,  with  the  three  men  who  had 
felt  themselves  humiliated  by  his 
forced  hospitality,  and  whose  ab- 
sence at  this  time  was  unnoticed. 
It  was  not  the  first  case  where  judg- 
ment had  been  warped  by  prejudice. 

When  Sid  realized  that  the  mob 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  threat 
they  had  made,  he  swept  a  glance 
that  defied  them.  With  a  bound  he 
stooped  over  his  saddle  for  his  re- 
volver ;  he  would  die  fighting. 

Before  he  could  use  the  weapon, 
a  dozen  men  had  borne  him  down. 
When  he  rose  again  unsteadily  to 
his  feet,  his  arms  were  pinioned  by 
rough  hands.  He  was  soiled,  tat- 
tered and  bruised;  his  breath  came 
gaspingly,  so  short  and  fierce  had 
been  the  struggle  for  liberty.  In 
his  eyes  they  saw  the  look  of  a 
hunted  animal,  but  he  did  not  fal- 
ter. 

They  unfastened  the  riata  from 
his  own  saddle,  slipped  the  noose 
about  his  neck,  and  marched  him 
out  into  the  young  morning,  toward 
a  knoll  where  oak  trees  stood  black 
against  the  gray  of  the  dawn. 

The  prisoner,  silently  proceeded 
with  his  captors,  his  heart  bursting 
with  humiliation  and  contempt; 
humiliation  at  the  manner  of  his  exe- 
cution ;  contempt  for  the  stupidity 
of  his  persecutors,  who  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  manliness,  the  honesty 
of  his  character.  He  regarded  them 
as  pusillanimous  and  cowardly,  un- 
worthy of  the  title  of  the  frontiers- 
men, an  aristocracy  he  was  proud  to 
claim  rank  with.  He  had  come,  a 
knight  of  the  hills — and  like  a  true 
knight  he  would  go. 

The  cabins  of  the  miners  were 
still  unawakened.  A  linnet  aroused 
by  tramping  feet  chirped  to  his 
mate.  A  morning  dove  wailed 
in  the  tree-tops.  From  a  dis- 
tance the  note  of  a  cow-bell  fluttered 
musically ;  it  carried  to  the  lonely 
prisoner  a  flood  of  memories,  and 
for  the  first  time  his  knees  wavered. 
The    wild,    wholesome    existence    of 
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the  range  was  passing  forever.  The 
sincere  endeavor  of  his  life  was  to 
be  blotted  out  by  a  stupid  blunder, 
as   if  his   career  had   been   in  vain. 

When  they  gained  the  hill-top, 
they  led  Sid,  still  unfaltering,  under 
an  overhanging  limb  and  drew  the 
free  end  of  the  rope  across  it. 

The  braying  of  a  mule  startled 
them,  the  final  notes  sounding  like 
derisive  laughter.  .  A  dust  in  the 
road  below  marked  an  approaching 
horseman.  He  must  have  seen  the 
silent,  spectral  crowd,  for  he  spurred 
toward  them,  eyeing  them  with 
keen  curiosity. 

Without  a  question,  he  rode  to 
the  prisoner,  a  sombre  figure  in  the 
dusk  of  the  tree — rode  close,  and 
stared  in  his  face. 

"Sid!" 

"Hank!" 

The  rfder  bounded  from  his  sad- 
dle and  grasped  both  hands  of  the 
condemned  man,  and  peered  into  his 
listless  eyes.  "You  !  Here  !  What 
is   it,  old  friend,   partner?" 

Sid  swept  the  crowd  with  his 
glance.  When  his  eyes  came  back 
to  the  face  of  his  friend,  there  was 
contempt  in  them.  "Ask  them,"  he 
said. 

The  men  referred  to  were  mute. 
Their  averted  faces  expressed  em- 
barrassment. Why  "should  they  feel 
that  they  were  doing  a  cowardly 
thing?     The  accused  had  convicted 


himself  by  his  recklessness,  and  this 
punishment  was  the  unwritten  law. 
Some  one  explained  the  situation  to 
the  man  who  had  just  ridden  up — 
went  into  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
viction. 

The  horseman  took  off  his  hat 
and  fanned  himself  absently ;  he  re- 
garded the  faces  about  him  with 
a  look  combining  amusement,  de- 
rision and  compassion.  Then  he 
spoke  shortly  as  befitted  a  silent 
man. 

"The  horses  belong  to  Jim  Long. 
They  were  stolen.  I've  been  trail- 
ing the  robbers;  they  can't  be  far 
away.     This  isn't  the  thief!" 

Hank  slipped  the  noose  over  the 
head  of  his  friend,  and  unconscious- 
ly began  coiling  the  riata.  "Where's 
Faro  Dick,  Long  John,  Shorty " 

"Them !"  interrupted  the  spokes- 
man. "They've  been  around  all  day 
— or  until  this  evening." 

"Find  them,"  said  Hank.  "We 
need  them  right  here — and  two  more 
ropes." 

He  drew  the  reins  over  the  head  of 
his  mule,  took  the  arm  of  the  re- 
leased man,  and  started  toward  the 
dwellings.  "Sid,  old  boy,  what 
pranks  have  you  been  cutting  to  get 
into  such  a  hole  as  this?" 

Sid  shook  his  head  for  answer. 
The  boyish  countenance  of  the 
morning  before,  no  longer  was  un- 
clouded. 


BY     PAUL     G.     CLARK 


CAB  No.  1316  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan   service     enjoyed     a    long 
reputation     as     the   "Criminal 
Cab." 

The  cab,  in  a  guilty  career,  could 
never  be  arrested — and,  as  was  un- 
equivocally believed — the  cab  was 
guilty.  In  the  end  it  met  capital 
punishment — while  only  under  sus- 
picion. 

It  was  a  good-looking,  respectable 
cab,  of  the  coupe  sort ;  its  varnish 
was  always  immaculate  ;  its  cushions 
luxurious ;  its  lights  resplendent ; 
its  horse  swift  and  sober;  the  driver 
polite  and  honest.  Yet  with  all 
these  eminent  qualities  the  cab  was 
constantly   suspected. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrest,  with 
just  hope  of  conviction,  a  man  in  a 
silk  hat  and  frock  coat  and  spiritual 
air  against  whom  you  have  no  proof, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon — just  so, 
cab  1316  remained  at  large,  and  with 
impunity,  because  it  seemed  immu- 
table. 

And  yet  the  guilty  cab,  1316,  had 
swallowed  utterly  fourteen  men  and 
seven  women  who  entered  it  and 
were  never  heard  of  again ;  moving 
in  a  district  which  was  the  pleasure 
center  of  New  York. 

The  cab  was  at  once  a  puzzle  and 
a  defiance  to  the  police.  After  a 
while  its  cunning  stood  as  an  insult 
to  their  intelligence.  The  genius 
of  the  cab  at  length  gave  it  a  certain 
immunity  from  capture — it  would 
have  been  crude  to  burn  it  up.  And 
the  only  hope  of  the  detectives  was 
to  catch  it  red-handed. 

Of  course,  the  driver  was  watched 
first.  His  agency  was  clearly  dis- 
proven — for  from  noon  till  morn  he 
went  about  the  city  picking  up  his 
chance  fares,  depositing  them  where 


they  would — unless  once  in  a  while 
he  opened  the  door  in  amazement 
to  find  that  his  customer  was  gone. 
Then  he  would  rave  and  swear — 
believing  he  had  carried  a  "grafter,  ' 
until  after  a  time  several  million- 
aires were  reported  missing — they 
had  last  ridden  in   Criminal   Cab. 

The  driver  took  care  of  his  horses, 
stabled  the  coupe  as  one  should  be 
stabled — went  home  to  his  family, 
for  whom  he  was  an  industrious  and 
thoughtful  provider.  He  was 
watched  for  days,  but  all  the  time 
he  remained  on  the  box  of  his  cab, 
and  never  went  inside,  and  while  he 
was  attending  to  his  own  business 
the  cab  gave  another  victim  his 
quietus. 

One  day  a  brave  detective  volun- 
teered to  ride  in  the  cab — he  did  so, 
and  without  disaster. 

Thinking  that  the  vigilance  of  a 
wise  official,  who  instinctively  takes 
precautions  that  others  never  im- 
agine might  prove  an  equal  match 
against  mysterious  abduction,  a 
younger  and  less  well-known  detec- 
tive volunteered  for  the  fatal  coupe. 
He  got  in — and  he  disappeared — as 
though  he  had  evaporated. 

Cab  No.  1316  now  had  an*  enemy 
in  the  police ;  it  was  to  be  proscribed. 
The  driver  was  to  go  about  the  city 
as  usual  for  customers,  but  as  he 
started  out  one  evening  an  officer 
warned  him  to  wait,  but  to  reject 
all  comers — and  for  his  obedience  he 
was  remunerated  in  advance.  He 
was  thankful — his  pecuniary  losses 
had  been  severe. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  13 16  stood  with 
other  vehicles  of  its  fraternity  be- 
fore Daly's  Theatre.  A  handsome 
giant,  faultlessly  attired,  and  later 
known   to   the   police   as   the   "Gent 
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in  the  Red  Coat,"  on  account  of  the 
uncommon  brilliancy  of  the  tan  of 
his  topcoat,  walked  down  the  thea- 
tre steps  with  the  crowd,  made 
naturally  for  1316,  pulled  open  the 
door,  and  called  to  the   driver : 

"To  the  stage  entrance !" 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  man  on 
the  box  politely,  "but  there's  noth- 
ing doing." 

"What!"  cried  the  stranger  half- 
angrily.  "Oh.  I  see — you  are  en- 
gaged."    And  he  turned  away. 

The  detective  displayed  his  badge. 

"That  cab.  sir,"  said  he  pleasantly, 
"is  1316;  it  is  the  greatest  criminal 
in  town ;  it  has  gotten  away  with 
thirteen  men  and  six  women." 

"Oh,  ho!  is  that  all?"  cried  the 
Man  in  the  Red  Coat.  "The  Crimi- 
nal Cab!  I'm  not  afraid  of  it.  A 
mere  matter  of  the  imagination — 
that's  all !  It's  gotten  away  with 
nineteen  people — only  nineteen  ! 
How  about  when  it  comes  to  swal- 
lowing a  half  million?  It  can't  as- 
sassinate everybody.  I'm  going  to 
ride  in  it.  I'm  a  luck}-  one.  The 
cab  can't  go  up  against  me!" 

He  gave  the  officer  a  merry, 
mocking  laugh — who,  seeing  that 
the  stranger  was  not  drunk,  and 
dazzled  by  his  conversation  into  re- 
ceiving the  impression  that  he  could 
really  ride  in  the  cab  with  impunity 
— said  nothing.  And  the  Man  in 
the  Red  Coat  called  out  again  mer- 
rily from  within:  "To  the  stage  en- 
trance !" 

Broadway  was  alive  with  vehicles, 
cutting  one  another's  tracks.  The 
crushing  crowd  overflowed  into  the 
street.  The  driver  made  the  turn 
around  the  corner.  Probably  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  service  so 
much  anxiety  had  never  followed  so 
short  a  journey  in  a  cab.  The  de- 
tective was  on  hand  when  they  ar- 
rived, and  opened  the  coupe  door. 
The  handsome  giant  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  mystery  had  now  been  given 
a  remarkable  character.  It  has  es- 
tablished a  new  record — an  instant 


of  time  alone  was  required  to  de- 
vour a  victim.  A  bloodless,  silent, 
clean  conspiracy — it  savored  be- 
side human  cleverness  a  supernatu- 
ral   assistance. 

Angered  and  sore,  the  detective 
assigned  to  Daly's  Theatre  was 
meditating  retribution  for  the  de- 
ception, when  out  of  the  stage  en- 
trance came  Mademoiselle  Blanche, 
the  star  of  the  piece,  all  alone,  laugh- 
ing merrny  over  a  witty  remark 
just  made  for  her  benefit. 

\\  hen  she  came  for  her  Victoria, 
contrary  to  custom,  it  was  not  in 
waiting.  She  looked  around,  per- 
plexed. 

"Call  me  a  cab.  Are  you  en- 
gaged?" she  said  to  the  driver  of 
1316. 

As  he  hesitated,  she  jumped  in, 
crying : 

"Drive  me  to  the  Arctic  Apart- 
ments!" which  was  where  she  lived. 
But  the  aggrieved  detective  came  up 
to   her  and   said : 

"Pardon  me,  lad}',  but  this  is  cab 
1316." 

"What  do  I  care,"  she  cried, 
"about   half  a   million?" 

"A  man  has  just  disappeared  in 
this  cab,"  he  insisted,  now  nettled; 
"it  is  proscribed !" 

And  she  laughed:  "Good!  I  like 
this  cab.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  the 
man !"  And  her  merriment  rang 
out  into  the  night. 

"I  forbid  you  riding  in  here,"  said 
the  detective,  biting  his  lip. 

"Is  it  your  coupe,  sir?" 

"No,   it  is   not   mine,  but " 

"Well,  then,  it  is  my  coupe,"  said 
the  star.  "I  rent  it,  so  I  own  it 
for  to-night,"  and  she  gaily  shook 
some  bills  in  his  face.  "Driver, 
take  me  home  quick,  and  leave  this 
insolent  man  !" 

The  detective  muttered :  "Con- 
found her !  She's  had  an  extra  bot- 
tle of  champagne !"  But  he  made 
one  more  effort.  "Madame,"  he  said, 
"remember  the  victim  in  the  red 
coat." 

"What   do   I  care,"  she  called  as 
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the  cab  rolled  away,  ""for  the  man 
in  the — red — coat!" 

These  were  the  last  words  ever 
heard  of  hers,  for  when  the  cabby 
opened  the  coupe  door  before  her 
apartment  house,  Mademoiselle 
Blanche  was  no  longer  the  guest  of 
Criminal  Cab. 

A  council  was  now  held  at  police 
headquarters.  The  driver  was  told 
that  on  the  morrow  he  should  re- 
fuse altogether  all  customers — 
merely  stating  that  it  was  a  private 
cab.  That  night,  a  detective  who 
had  not  before  been  employed  on  the 
case,  Theodore  Farley  by  name, 
came  to  the  chief  and  said: 

"If  I  solve  this  mystery,  may  I 
have  five  thousand  dollars?" 

"The  aggregate  rewards,"  said 
the  chief,  "offered  by  the  service  and 
private  parties  are  over  twenty 
thousand.     They  are  all  yours." 

"Not  so,"  he  said.  "I  require  an 
advance  of  four  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  expenses.  If  I  reach  a  solu- 
tion the  money  will  be  returned.  If 
I  don't  it  won't  be  used.  So  this 
amounts  merely  to  a  loan  for  a 
night." 

Being  a  trustworthy  employee,  he 
was  supplied  with  all  the  funds  he 
required. 

At  midnight,  1316,  in  usual  form, 
stood  before  the  Cafe  of  Paris,  out 
of  which  Theodore  Farley  strolled. 
He  looked  perfectly  the  part  of  a 
man  of  leisure.  He  went  to  the 
driver  of  1316  and  said: 

"I  wish  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  you." 

"At  your  service,  sir,"  said  the 
driver,  with  professional  subser- 
viency, "but  if  you  wish " 

"Hush!"  said  Farley,  "I'm  in  the 
know.  I'm  the  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Police."  And  he  displayed  beneath 
a  silken  lapel  a  detective's  badge. 

The  driver  signified  his  apprecia- 
tion. 

"Suppose  I  climb  up  on  the  box," 
said  Farley.  "We  can  talk  better. 
Now,  drive  off  down  along  the  ave- 
nue." 


"You  have  a  most  remarkable 
cab,"  said  Farley,  as  they  whirled 
away.  "The  more  people  are  told 
of  its  dangers  the  more  anxious  they 
appear  to  ride  inside.  The  capacity 
of  the  cab  displays  no  limit  in  its 
assimilations." 

The  driver  grinned.  He  was 
greatly  appreciative  of  these  friend- 
ly remarks  from  an  official,  and  ex- 
posed his  good  nature  in  an  instant. 
It  is  an  uncomfortable  thing  to  own 
a  cab  that  by  wholesale  violates  the 
social  ethics. 

"Why  does  this  cab  grow  so  fas- 
cinating," continued  Farley.  "Do 
you  suppose  the  man  in  the  red  coat 
was  morbid  when  he  wanted  to  ride 
in  the  cab?" 

"So  I  suppose,"  said  the  driver, 
eagerly. 

"I  see  now  you  will  understand 
what  I  have  to  say,"  Farley  went  on. 
"Forget  that  I  am  a  police  official. 
I  have  come  to-night  to  you  as  a 
■private  citizen.  Personally,  I  don't 
believe  these  disappearances  will 
ever  be  solved.  There's  no  use  try- 
ing further  to  investigate.  But  I, 
Theodore  Farley,  confess  to  you 
that  I  am  a  morbid  man — I  am  a 
monomaniac  over  morbid  things.  I 
collect  trifles  that  have  any  associa- 
tion with  crime.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  my  immense  museum  of 
criminology,  come  any  morning  to 
my  house.  My  latest  mania  is  to 
own  this  cab.  I  want  you  to  sell  it 
to  me.  As  chief,  my  pull  will  allow 
me  to  quiet  any  protest  at  headquar- 
ters. I  give  you  my  official  word 
that,  if  you  sell  the  cab,  you  are 
protected.  I  have  taken  care  that 
not  a  detective  is  around  to  observe 
us.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  own 
the  cab.  How  much  do  you  want 
for  it?" 

"Well,"  said  the  driver,  "I  had  no 
notion  of  retiring  from  business.  Of 
course,  the  cab's  getting  a  reputa- 
tion, but  it's  a  thing  that  might  hap- 
pen to  any  cab.  After  to-day,  peo- 
ple might  begin  to  disappear  in  cab 
13.      However,   it's   on   the   present 
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account  that  this  cab  is  valuable  to 
you." 

"I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars," 
said  Farley,  coldly,  laying  down  a 
note. 

"Lord,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  "this 
cab's  my  capital — my  investment.  1 
make   more  than  that  every  year." 

"I'll  give  you  two  thousand,"  said 
Farley,  doubling  the  currency.  "1 
must  have  the  cab." 

"But  don't  you  see,  sir,"  protested 
the  cabby,  "that  my  cab  is  a  freak 
cab?  There's  not  another  to  match 
it  in  town,  sir.  I'm  attached  to  the 
wonderful  thing  myself,  sir.  Some- 
times I  think  I'm  morbid  like  my 
customers." 

"Two  thousand  better,"  said  the 
detective,  making  good. 

"Very  little  for  a  cab  of  my 
reputation  and  a  maniac  like  your- 
self." 

"Great  smoke,"  laughed  Farley, 
"you  must  be  an  Irish  Jew.  Here  is 
five   thousand    dollars." 

"You  are  generous,"  answered 
the  cabby.  "Only  one  thing  stands 
in  the  way.  I  promised  by  wife 
that  if  I  ever  parted  with  this  cab 
I  would  retire  from  business.  And 
five  thousand  is  not  enough  to  re- 
tire on." 

"You  are  a  great  financier,"  said 
Parley.  "By  this  time  you  ought  to 
have  a  large  bank  account.  So  with 
ten  thousand  more  you  could  be  a 
man  of  leisure.  I  offer  you  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  cab !" 

The  driver  was  affected.  "I  re- 
fuse," said  he. 

"Then  I  arrest  you,"  said  Farley. 
"You   know  the  mystery." 


The  driver  was  white  as  chalk 
when,  after  driving  to  the  station 
house,  he  was  led  to  a  cell. 

To  his  superior  Farley  related 
what  he  had  done.  "Suppose,"  said 
the  Chief,  "since  we've  displayed 
our  acuteness,  that  we  order  the  cab 
broken  up.  It  would  also  allay  pub- 
lic feeling." 

Following  this  advice,  the  cab, 
which  had  remained  all  night  in 
the  station  yard,  was  smashed  in  the 
morning.  When  the  back  caved  in 
a  giant  leaped  out — he  was  the  man 
in  the  Red  Coat. 

Being  highly  intelligent  he  did  not 
require  to  be  told  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  turned  State's  evidence 
against  the  cabman.  The  special 
formation  of  the  cab  easily  con- 
tained two  people  under  the  seat.  A 
trap  door  opened  above  and  below. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  seizing  his 
victim  in  the  darkness.  The  trap- 
door below  corresponded  to  a  dupli- 
cate in  the  driver's  stables,  over 
which  the  coupe,  being  exactly 
driven,  the  victim  was  dropped 
down  to  a  pit. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  the  ac- 
tress Blanche  alone  the  conspira- 
tors obtained  ten  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  jewels,  as  she  wore  the 
heirlooms  of  an  English  lord.  The 
Man  in  the  Red  Coat,  Giles  Glen- 
manning,  was  a  notable  burglar 
from  Australia.  When  arraigned, 
he  taunted  the  police  for  his  long 
liberty.  And  they  still  relate  at 
police  headquarters  the  career  of 
the  Criminal  Cab,  or  the  story  of 
how  a  victim  had  proved  to  be 
guilty. 
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BY     CHARLES     LORRIMER 


HAVING  earned  or  inherited 
Life,  your  fortune,  you  should 
spend  it  lavishly  like  a  great- 
hearted, magnanimous  creature  in 
adding  to  the  sum  of  the  world's 
pleasure.  But  to  do  that  you  need 
not  necessarily  be  definitely  charit- 
able, that  is,  not  in  the  way  of  dol- 
ing out  coals  or  old  flannel.  You 
need  only — mark  you,  this  is  a  phil- 
osophy for  June,  not  December — 
revel  in  the  beauty  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  that  express  .  purpose — 
revel  not  alone  for  sheer"  enjoyment 
but  from   a  high  sense  of  duty,  to 


enrich  the  world's  sum  total  of  hap- 
piness. This  you  are  bound  to  do 
by  the  simple  process  of  acquiring 
a  share  for  yourself,  since,  having 
done  so,  you  will  unconsciously 
breathe  it  out  again,  just  as  a 
flower  breathes  out  its  perfume  or 
a  star  shakes  out  its  light. 

I  know  of  no  country  lovelier 
than  Japan,  and  no  spot  in  it  that 
has  a  more  insidious  beauty  than  the 
famous  poet-sung  Inland  Sea,  with 
its  potent  power  to  make  one  forget 
the  flat  unprofitableness  of  the  mod- 
ern   strenuous    life    of    acquisition ; 
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with  its  insinuating  way  of  lifting 
the  whole  responsibility  of  time  off 
one's    shoulders. 

Of  course,  it  has  a  slight  draw- 
back, the  black  foot  without  which 
the  swan  would  die  of  vanity.  I 
mean  the  drawback  of  faraway-ness 
that  is  at  once  a  pity  and  a  blessing, 
for  in  these  times  and  climes  so 
few  places  are  still  far  away.  Rail- 
roads, motors,  dirigible  balloons, 
ocean  greyhounds  and  other  mon- 
strous products  of  civilization,  have 
done  their  best  to  kill  our  sense 
of  distance,  to  make  light  of  a  little 
matter  of  miles,  even  hundreds  of 
them. 

Because  of  these  things  there  are 
so  few  retiring,  modest,  unself-con- 
scious  landscapes  left  that  if  ever 
you  have  the  chance  to  sail  away  to 
dainty  Japan  and  see  the  loveliest 
bit  of  water  in  the  world,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  not  to  let  such  an  oc- 


casion slip.  Go,  and,  if  eyes  were 
made  for  seeing,  see  and  admire, 
and  confess  your  admiration. 

You  should  choose  June  for  the 
pilgrimage,  when  the  weather  is  an 
incomparable  work  of  art — is  as 
perfect  as  nothing  else  but  per- 
fection. And  having  chosen  June, 
Cjueen  month  of  the  year,  look  about 
you  for  a  day,  a  day  that  like  the 
historic  wedding-dress,  shall  "wear 
well."  Don't  choose  a  day  when  the 
sea  has  put  on  her  very  gaudiest, 
boldest,  bluest  gown.  No,  pick  out 
rather  a  gray  day,  when  the  Inland 
Sea  is  a  pastel,  a  silver-point  draw- 
ing; a  slice  of  Nature,  amphibious, 
half  land,  half  sea,  with  a  silver 
veil  drawn  over  it.  You  will  almost 
imagine  a  gigantic  spider  has  spun 
a  web  of  silver  threads — a  fairy 
drop-curtain  trimmed  with  long, 
low,  flat  clouds  like  bands  of  gray 
velvet — hanging  between  all  that  is 
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loveliest  and  most  ethereal  and  all 
that  is  real  and  tangible. 

And  then  you  will  see  shining  on 
the  gigantic  web  whose  strands  are 
mist  a  bluish,  greyish,  purplish, 
pinkish  light  like  the  "light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land" — an 
evasive  undergleam,  a  color  made 
of  the  sheen  of  Mother  o'  Pearl.  The 
water  is  green.  Since  one  must 
write  down  some  prosaic,  definite 
color  to  name  its  surface,  let  us  say 
green ;  but  green  with  a  thousand 
blues  in  solution  and  purples — lights 
which  seem  to  be  prisoners  far  down 
in  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  sea 
and  only  to  struggle  upward  faintly. 
They  are  seen  as  it  were  through 
glass — an  opalescent,  tender,  vibrat- 
ing surface,  as  transparent  as  glass, 
"darkly."  The  lights  are  forever 
changing,  as  if  the  poor  prisoners 
were  restless  or  hurried  away  from 
one  dungeon  to  another. 


The  water  on  a  misty  day  is  calm 
as — as  a  personification  of  peace. 
Against  its  clear  surface  all  the 
shadows  of  the  little  bays  are  trans- 
parent, cool;  just  light  of  another 
color,  light  asleep — no  darkness 
anywhere.  It  needs  a  simile  to  de- 
scribe its  calmness,  which  hints 
also  at  its  quiet,  placid  nobility.  It 
is  like  a  woman  with  a  beautiful, 
sensitive  soul,  and  yet  no  nerves  to 
disturb  by  spasmodic,  ugly,  con- 
vulsions, the  charm  of  its  tranquil- 
ity. It  is  like,  too,  a  great  mirror 
standing  between  two  ineffable 
worlds,  two  hollowed  turquoises  of 
sea  and  sky,  in  which  the  great  ar- 
tist, Nature,  has  duplicated  and  re- 
duplicated the  decorative  pattern, 
now  in  one  material,  now  in  another. 
The  color  scheme  of  the  sky  re- 
flects on  the  water  the  same  rhythm, 
the  same  meter  throbs  in  the  two 
worlds — one    of    infinite    misty    dis- 


Trimmed  with  long,  low,   flat   clouds,  like    bands    of    gray    velvet. 


The  greater  islands  with  their  calm  peaks,    the  mountains  of  impenetrable  recesses. 


tances,  the  other  of   infinite   spaces 
of    sea    studded    with    islands    like 
cabuchon     emeralds,  floating  emer- 
alds rimmed  in  silver. 

These  myriad  little  islands  with 
their  phantasmagoria  of  color, 
where  the  air  is  thick  with  the  fra- 
grant responses  of  the  earth  to  the 
litany  of  the  gentle  south-wind — 
they  are  the  homes  of  the  souls  of 
the  Samurai,  the  Japanese  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  wrapped  in  a  veil  of 
mystery  and  legend.  The  Inland 
Sea  has  three  thousand  islands. 
They  say  that  once  some  one  was 
Vandal  enough  to  count  them. 

It  is  further  known  that  these 
beautiful,  mysterious  bits  of  land, 
forgotten  and  left  over  when  the 
earth  was  created,  and  then  dropped 
as  a  sentimental  afterthought  by 
some  goddess  into  the  harmonious 
leisure  of  the  blue  water,  are  con- 
nected by  sordid  little  steamers. 
Three   companies   of   them,   puffing, 


officious  little  coasters,  spend  their 
time  ripping  up  the  velvet  sea,  ruth- 
lessly tearing  its  lights  into  strips, 
ugly,  regular  strips — or  churning 
its  shadows  into  frivolous  foam  with 
their  busy  little  screws,  and  so  de- 
stroying the  symmetry  of  perfection. 
There  are  also  junks  plying  be- 
tween the  ^islands,  strutting  into 
the  tiny  coves,  the  miniature  har- 
bors, like  pompous,  smooth-gliding 
swans.  Junks  have  a  decided  char- 
acter of  their  own.  You  can  recog- 
nize the  timid  ones  and  the  vain 
ones  by  the  way  they  put  on  their 
sails.  They  are  of  every  tempera- 
ment and  variety:  the  flirts,  with 
their  masts  dressed  jauntily;  the 
coquettes,  with  their  sails  half- 
raised  hiding  dimpled  curves  and 
unsuspected  attractive  hollows,  and 
the  plain,  steady,  square-rigged 
housewives,  who  have  always  car- 
ried too  heavy  loads  to  think  of  gal- 
livanting, and  in  time  have  adapted 
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their  qualities  to  their  duties.  There 
are  many,  many  more  types  besides 
these  (their  sails  shining  out  like 
dazzling  white  wings  against  the 
water's  blueness),  just  as  there  are 
infinite  varieties  of  human  souls. 
You  could  watch  in  your  short  June 
day  several  dozen  different,  indi- 
vidual varieties  of  sail  all  express- 
ing   conventions,     traditions,     emo- 


with  their  flat  sheets  of  brown  mat- 
ting run  up  on  the  crudest  kind  of 
a  bamboo  mast  have  it  no  less  than 
the  odd  three-masted  boats  with 
pointed  Viking  bows,  whose  sails 
are  shirred  like  crepe  paper  lamp- 
shades, or  else  hang  in  pleats  be- 
tween little  cross  pieces  of  bamboo. 
The  Japanese  boats,  big  and  small, 
are  always  of  a  beautiful,   graceful 


"Only  the  water  softly  kissing  the 
whispering." 

tions  of  different  kinds.  There  are 
minnows  and  whales  in  the  boat 
kingdom,  and  every  tribe  of  the 
water  people  that  come  between  are 
represented.  One  common  quality 
belongs  to  them  all — that  is,  pictur- 
esqueness,  the  quaintness  of  old 
Japan.     The  little  bobbing  sampans 


shore     keeps  up  a  perpetual 

shape,  like  the  boats  of  the  old 
Norsemen  or  the  gondolas  which  in 
sleepy  Venice  have  contrived  to 
keep  their  supple,  artistic  figure  in 
an  age  of  stern  utility. 

And  they  sail,  even  the  midgets, 
with  astounding  dignity,  though  the 
most  grave  and  solemn  and  splen- 
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did  are  the  big  junks  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Japanese  sail  of  reddish 
brown  stuff  (the  rich,  ruddy  tint  of 
the  old  Dutch  painters),  fastened 
once  at  the  top  of  the  mast  and  once 
at  the  bottom,  bellying  full  and 
wide  between. 

The  coasts  of  the  Inland  Sea.  the 
rocks  and  flowers  of  them  !  Nature 
has  turned  Tintoretto  or  Titian, 
and  flung  the  palette  with  all  her 
richest  colorings  down  there!  What 


lies  behind  another,  one  mountain 
overlaps  another.  You  expect  to 
see  as  in  a  theatre  the  foreground 
pushed  back  into  the  wings. 

As  it  will  be  pushed  away  when, 
in  the  last  act,  the  Transformation 
Scene  requires  fuller  glories.  The 
little  hills,  with  their  daintily  chis- 
elled profiles,  the  islands  and  their 
grandchildren,  the  tiny  green  islets 
which  dangle  their  feet  in  the  sea, 
obscure   the   greater   islands   behind 


"Then    the    little    bays    will    dimple    and    laugh 

fairy  mountains  enclosing,  you 
would  swear,  an  Unreachable,  De- 
lectable Country  !  You  would  swear, 
too,  even  at  the  risk  of  perjury,  that 
golden  fruit  must  grow  in  those  or- 
chards and  asphodel  in  the  mead- 
ows. These  are  thifigs  we  travelers 
are  quite,  quite  sure  of ;  Reason 
wouldn't  support  us,  but  still  we  are 
sure. 

The  coast  line  is  broken,  cut  up, 
snipped   and    slashed.      One     island 


and  flirt   with   every  little  breeze." 

with  their  calm  peaks  that  seem  to 
cast  no  shadows. 

The  Mountains  of  Impenetrable 
Reserve  they  should  be  called,  be- 
cause while  they  promise  beauties 
they  do  not  beckon,  but  lie  in  Bud- 
dha-like contemplation,  looking 
down  at  themselves  in  the  sea,  ad- 
miring, considering.  The  clouds 
are  their  companions,  not  men — 
armies  of  clouds  that  rise  up  like 
ranks  of  shrouded  ghosts  and  creeo 
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behind  the  hills— flocks  of  clouds 
that  settle  on  their  heads  like  white 
birds.  The  mists  wrap  them  round 
like  veils  of  fine  stuff. 

They  have  a  covenant  with  the 
mists  against  the  Sun  God.  He 
shall  never  shine  full  upon  them, 
exposing  their  imperfections,  if  the 
mists  can  help  it.  You  may  guess 
that  here  a  little  peak  has  tripped 
and  fallen  on  its  steep  climb  up  to 
the  Mother-Mountain,  that  there 
an  indentation  mars  a  perfect  cone, 
that  yonder  a  slope  has  back-slidden 
and  crumbled  away.  You  can  guess 
but  you  can  never  be  sure.  The  fog 
will  jealously  prevent  your  verify- 
ing your  guesses. 

Now  and  again  an  island,  lonely 
but  not  forlorn,  stands  up  apart 
with  great  pines  leaning  over  the 
water,  dipping  their  long  arms  in 
the  coolness  of  the  sea,  trailing  their 
green  fingers  through  it.  The  or- 
phan has  the  kind  of  nature  that 
John  Knox  had,  or  the  Puritans.  I 
think  it  holds  a  stiff,  stern,  un- 
flinching moral  code,  scorns  the 
mists,  the  compromising,  clinging, 
tender  mists,  and  stands  rigid, 
stands  up  for  the  courage  of  its 
convictions.  Or  perhaps  it  has, 
through  the  long  ages,  been  sent 
to  Coventry  by  the  others.  They 
have  drawn  their  green  skirts 
around  them  and  retreated,  it  may 
be,  leaving  this  one  outcast.  So, 
perhaps,  its  very  rocky  aggressive- 
ness is  all  an  elaborate  bluff  to  hide 
its  disappointment.  Only  the  water 
softly  kissing  the  shores  keeps  up 
a  perpetual  whispering  like  a  com- 
mentary on  the  situation. 

There  are  glorious  green  gates 
out  of  the  Inland  Sea  which  threaten 
to    lean    over    and    clasp    hands    as 


children  playing  "oranges  and  lem- 
ons" do,  or  shut  tightly  with  a 
snap  like  the  mythological  rock 
walls,  and  keep  one  out  of  the  Para- 
dise some  day.  The  islands  that 
form  the  gateway  are  close,  close 
together.  What  if  I  say  they  are 
a  half,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart? 
What  is  distance  beside  intention? 
I  tell  you  they  are  surely  coming 
closer  together — and  perhaps  soon 
green  doors  all  draped  with  ferns 
will  close  in  this  Delectable  Coun- 
try. 

Then  the  little  hills  will  clap  their 
hands  with  delight.  But  the  indif- 
ferent mountains  will  only  shrug 
their  field-draped  shoulders,  and 
the  shawl,  the  cultivated  shawl  that 
man  has  draped  around  them,  the 
embroideries  of  rice  fields  and 
slopes  of  waving  millet,  the  fringes 
of  garden  flowers,  will  slip  off.  See 
if  they  don't.  Then  the  little  bays 
will  dimple  and  laugh  to  think  that 
all  the  ugly,  puffing  steamers  have 
been  shut  outside  and  they  may 
ripple  henceforth  and  flirt  with 
every  breeze  that  passes  by,  to  their 
heart's   content. 

Then  all  the  lights  that  have  been 
prisoners  since  the  morning  of  the 
world  will  mutiny.  See  if  they  don't. 
For  the  Sun  will  wage  a  final  war 
against  the  mists  and  release  his 
messengers,  the  Lights.  And  ,all 
the  mountains  will  be  bare  and 
shiver.  They  will  stand  naked  in 
the  mote-filled  sunshine.  And  then 
the  Mountains  of  Impenetrable  Re- 
serve will  be  just  like  any  othei 
mountains.  The  garments  of  silver 
and  mother  o'  pearl  will  be  torn  off 
the  face  of  the  water.  And  the 
fairy  junks  will  be  just  plain  boats. 
That  is  all. 
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BY     FRANK     V.     CAFFEY 


I'm    an    Arizona    bad    man, 
My  name  is  Tombstone  Bill, 

I'm  right  thar  in  a  show-down 
And   I   alwuz   shoot  to  kill. 

Go  ask  Long  Pete  of  Bisbee 
Who  rilled  him   full  of  lead; 

And    why    Picacho    Charley 
Is    numbered   with   the   dead. 

In  Pinal  and  Maricopa, 

Quite  broadcast  is  my  fame, 

And     many    a     heap     that's     cross- 
crowned 
Commemorates  my  name. 

Once  in  the  Harquahalla, 
Close  by  the  Granite  Hill, 

Eight  Apaches  'round  me  gathered 
Fur  to  scalp  your  Uncle  Bill. 

With  a  quick  manipulation, 
My  guns  I  did  unstrap — 

Not  one  of  them  wuz  missin' 
At  the  finish  of  the  scrap. 

In  many  a  noted  instance 

I've  been  up  against  it  hard, 

But  a  feller  down  from  Teller 
Holds  a  somewhat  stiffer  card. 

And  though  I've  tagged  a  burro 

From  Yuma  to  the  rim, 
I  pass  the  buck  with  plezhur 

To  my  friend,  Alaska  Jim. 

I  claim  him  as  no  fighter, 
Nor  that  he  got  his  man ; 

He  wuz  only  a  prospector 

With  his  horn-spoon  and  his  pan. 

He  blind-trailed  in  the   ice-fields, 
Where  th'  sky-fires  flash  and  glow 


And  great  white  b'ars  in  hunger 
Prowled   huntin'   thro'   the   snow. 

Nigh     three     straight     months     he 
fasted 

With  no  liquor  in  his  hide. 
Had  it  a  been  your  Uncle, 

I   shorely  would  a  died. 

I've  eaten  chip-broiled  mule  meat 
And  partook  of  jerked  coyot', 

Chawed  the  pulp  of  barrel-cactus 
That  would   kill   a   Pima   goat. 

I  have  chased  the  Chuckawalla 
When  my  grub  wus  gettin'  slim, 

But  I  pass  the  buck  fur  trouble 
To   my   friend,   Alaska   Jim. 

Oh,  I've  hit  the  silent  desert, 
Where  the  Colorado  flows, 

Where     The     Needles     raise     their 
turrets 
And  the  thorny  Yucca  grows. 

Where  the  burning  Chimahuevis 
Hide  their  stores  of  wealth  untold. 

Full  patiently  I've  wandered 
In  lone  pursuit  of  gold. 

Through    rock-strewn    Coconino 
My   weary  feet   have   strayed, 

And  with  the  grim  side-winder 
I  oft  in  sleep  have  laid. 

I  sartin  am  a  tough  one, 

Where    such-like    plenty    grow, 

And    a    noted    individual 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

But  till   Satan  forks  your   Uncle, 

Across  the  fiery  brim, 
I'll  pass  the  buck,  by  thunder, 

To   my   friend,   Alaska    Tim. 


BY     AUSTIN     LEWIS 


PRIVATE  expenditure,  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  of  individ- 
ual liberty  which  have  gained 
practically  universal  acceptance  in 
civilized  places,  is  a  matter  for  the 
private  individual  with  which  legis- 
lation cannot  deal,  and  which  must 
be  regulated  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, by  moral  considerations. 
These  find  their  sanction  not  only  in 
the  injury  done  to  the  individual 
whose  expenditure  has  reached  the 
point  of  extravagance,  but  in  the 
wrong  perpetrated  upon  society  as 
a  whole  through  the  wanton,  lavish 
and  ostentatious  indulgence  in  lux- 
ury which  such  private  extrava- 
gance necessarily  implies. 

This  idea  that  private  extrava- 
gance is  a  source  of  injury  to  the 
State  and  of  corruption  to  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  is  by  no  means  al- 
together modern.  Sumptuary  laws 
which  regulated  the  kind  and  the 
cost  of  clothing  and  personal 
adornments  were  common  in  the 
history  of  early  settlement  in  this 
country,  and  they  have  been  gen- 
eral at  certain  stages  of  social  de- 
velopment. The  ostentation  of  the 
rich  formed  the  theme  of  orator  and 
statesman  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  luxury  with  its 
counterpart,  obvious  misery,  has  in- 
variably called  forth  protests  from 
the  wise  which  have  usually  been 
justified  either  by  revolution, 
caused  by  the  people  becoming  mad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  luxury" which 
taunted  their  misery,  or  by  the  de- 
cay of  the  nation,  the  people  being 
"bled  to  the  white,"  as  Bismarck 
would  have  said,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  ostentation. 


Such  extravagance  has  a  neces- 
sary, though  none  the  less  harmful 
place  in  those  communities  in  which 
political  inequality  prevails.  Where 
a  particular  class  has,  by  law  and 
custom,  a  well-defined  position  of 
superiority  it  can  only  make  this 
position  obvious  to  the  mass  of  men 
by  certain  external  marks  of  super- 
iority. The  generality  of  people  is 
impressed  by  material  display,  and 
such  display,  with  its  consequent 
extravagance  becomes,  therefore, 
the  mark  of  the  aristocratic  class. 
But  as  such  display  can  to  a  certain 
extent  be  made  by  all  who  have 
the  money,  there  arises  a  certain  un- 
healthy emulation  in  this  direction 
and  snobbery  ensues.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  marked  deference  paid 
to  those  who,  by  lavish  expenditure, 
are  enabled  to  differentiate  them- 
selves from  the  crowd.  Such  snob- 
bery is  at  once  contemptible  and 
the  enemy  of  all  progress.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  monarchically 
and  aristocratically  governed  com- 
munities, and  is  fostered  by  the  dis- 
play of  ostentatious  luxury  which 
such   a   society   implies. 

A  community  which  recognizes 
an  aristocracy  may,  however,  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
to  flourish,  for  the  masses,  being 
convinced  from  childhood  of  the 
superiority  of  the  governing  class, 
come  to  regard  the  outward  display 
of  ostentatious  wealth  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  privileged  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  according- 
ly. Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
certain  economic  effects  arise  from 
the  habit  of  luxury  distinct  from 
the   political   effects,   but  which   are 
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even    more   dangerous   and   destruc- 
tive. 

Ostentatious  luxury,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  incompatible  with  democ- 
racy and  no  democracy  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  which  it  is  the  rule. 
Political  equality,  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  modern  democracy,  is 
contradicted  by  the  social  inequality 
evidenced  by  the  ostentatious  lux- 
ury of  the  poss  of  wealth.  The 
newspapers,  which  note,  naturally, 
only  the  obvious,  bus_\  themselves 
more  and  more  with  the  doings  of 
those  whom  display  has  rendered 
conspicuous.  A  differentiation  of 
citizens  into  classes  based  upon  the 
possession  of  wealth  begins  and  the 
foundations  of  the  State  are  under- 
mined. Arrogance  takes  posses- 
sion of  those  who  are  able  to  in- 
dulge their  luxurious  tastes,  while 
envy  and  sullen  dislike  seize  upon 
those  who  must  simply  watch  the 
display  of  ethers  without  any  chance 
of  participation.  Thus  the  gulf  be- 
comes unbridgeable,  the  sense  of 
common  citizenship  is  destroyed. 
and  a  war  of  classes,  more  or  less 
veiled,  ensues,  only  to  be  terminated 
by  strenuous  political  strife  or  ac- 
tual civil  discord. 

The  moral  results  of  such  osten- 
tation are  none  the  less  disastrous 
to  individuals.  A  fever  for  display 
takes  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young  in  particular,  and  an  era  of 
wild  and  reckless  expenditure  marks 
the  acceptance  by  the  popular  mind 
01  the  idea  that  distinction  may  be 
found  in  senseless  and  wanton 
waste.  Means  of  luxury  thereupon 
become  the  main  object  of  effort, 
and  a  sort  of  stampede  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth  follows,  with 
woeful  results  to  the  community. 
Men,  convinced  by  the  arguments 
or  complaints  of  their  families,  or 
carried  away  by  the  popular  senti- 
ment feel  it  imperative  upon  them 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  ami 
display  far  beyond  their  means 
and  fall  victim  to  their  delusions, 
fust   such    men   constitute   the   mass 


of  forgers,  unfaithful  trustees  and 
political  knaves.  The  effects,  more- 
over, of  this  craving  for  luxurious 
display  are  more  obvious  and  more 
deadly  in  the  case  of  women  even 
than   in  that  of  men. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  against  os- 
tentatious luxury,  it,  at  least,  pro- 
vides work  by  which  large  numbers 
of  people  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  may  so  far  be  considered 
as  actually  beneficial.  But  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  those  who  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  luxurious  are 
engaged  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  benefit  the  community.  If  we 
except  actually  harmful  and  wicked 
occupations,  we  have  still  many  left, 
which,  although  not  really  dishon- 
orable, are  useless,  and  thus  in  a 
degree  degraded.  The  vast  numbers 
of  people  employed  in  rendering 
personal  services — valets,  footmen 
and  their  female  counterparts — to- 
gether with  those  whose  labor  is 
expended  solely  in  the  production 
of  useless  objects  required  by  the 
frivolous  and  fashionable,  represent 
so  much  labor  of  which  the  com- 
munity is  deprived.  There  is  only 
a  certain  amount  of  actual  labor 
force,  and  the  community  is  poorer 
or  richer  in  proportion  as  this  labor 
force  is  expended  in  unproductive 
toil  or  in  useful  labor.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  a  prevalence  of  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  not  only  leads 
to  actual  waste,  but  renders  the 
mass  of  the  people  poorer  by  the 
continual  withdrawing  from  the 
ranks  of  useful  labor  of  large  num- 
bers henceforward  employed  in  the 
oroduction  of  useless  and  even  in- 
jurious   commodities. 

Following  hard  on  the  heels  of 
luxury  comes  vice.  A  horde  of 
ministers  to  the  passions  and  tastes 
of  those  who  have  no  wish  which 
they  are  unable  to  gratify  arises  in 
the  community.  Whole  groups 
come  into  existence  whose  sole 
work  consists  in  the  invention  of 
new  means  of  enjoyment   and   new 
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modes  of  expenditure.  A  demand 
for  unwholesome  and  pernicious 
pleasure  finds  its  supply  and  the 
community   is   degraded. 

This  degradation  spreads  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  luxurious  set.  It 
affects  the  young,  who  are  easily 
dazzled  by  display  and  led  away  by 
the  meretricious.  They  are  dragged 
into  the  whirlpool  and  destroyed. 
Thus,  an  ever-increasing  penalty  is 
paid  by  the  community  for  having 
in  its  midst  those  who  know  noth- 
ing but  pleasure  and  whose  activi- 
ties are  only  made  apparent  by  their 
ostentation.  For  all  luxury  a  pen- 
alty must  be  paid  in  degradation 
and  loss  of  self-respect.  The  glitter 
of  ostentation  is  the  ignis  fatuus 
proving  the  existence  of  the  morass. 

A  strong  claim  is  made  on  behalf 
of  the  extravagant  that  they  are  the 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  said 
that  the  development  of  these  is 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a 
class  with  sufficient  money  to  ex- 
pend upon  purely  esthetic  pursuits. 
This   is   not  true.     Art,   in   its   best 


sense,  is  a  plant  which  flourishes  in 
the  common  soil.  It  may  be  nursed 
into  artificial  growth  by  the  favor 
of  the  rich,  but  in  the  process  it 
loses  its  real  vigor  and  degenerates 
into  mere  estheticism.  The  curious 
and  morbid  forms  assumed  by  art 
at  the  present  day  are  the  results  of 
the  patronage  of  the  rich  and  arise 
from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ar- 
tists to  stimulate  by  a  new  sensa- 
tion the  jaded  appetites  of  their 
luxurious  patrons. 

The  extravagance  and  luxury  of 
individuals  are  hence  destructive  of 
democracy.  They  undermine  the 
foundations  of  national  stability ; 
they  produce  moral  deterioration  in 
the  community;  they  are  economi- 
cally wasteful,  and  they  are  alto- 
gether pernicious  as  regards  the 
fine  arts. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
luxury  cannot  be  destroyed  by  at- 
tacking luxury.  It  is,  as  Nietzsche 
has  pointed  out,  nothing  but  the 
symptom  of  disease,  the  disease 
consisting    in    class-domination. 


BY     JOSEPH     HARTMAN 

Under  your  downcast  eyes, 

A  tear  there  lies, 
But  your  tender  lips  are  smiling, 

Maid  beguiling ! 
Weeping,   laughing,   pouting, 
Sad,  and  sweet,  and  flouting, 

Miss  April ! 

When  those  blue  eyes  you  show, 

How  will  I  know, 
If  consent  be  ruling, 

Maid  so  fooling? 
From  storms  to    sunshine     quickly 

ranging, 
Back  to  frowns  a  sudden  changing, 

Miss  April. 


BY     RICHARD     S.     GRAVES 


OLD  Morton  Jourdan  stood  at 
his  desk,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  thin,  gray  hair,  his 
brow  wrinkled  in  perplexity  and  one 
hand  drumming  unconsciously  with 
a  pencil  on  the  desk  before  him.  He 
was  the  bookkeeper  for  an  under- 
taker and  his  books  would  not  bal- 
ance. 

A  dozen  times  that  evening  he 
had  added  the  figures  for  his 
monthly  balance  sheet,  always  to 
find  that  they  exceeded  by  a  small 
amount  the  cash  in  the  safe  under 
the  desk.  His  brow  contracted  in  a 
still  deeper  frown  as  he  mounted 
the  tall  stool  and  added  the  figures 
again.  The  total  was  just  the  same, 
and  the  aged  bookkeeper  put  his 
pen  over  his  ear,  tilted  back  his 
chair  against  the  wall  by  the  stove 
and  sat  down,  leaning  his  head  back 
and   closing   his   eyes. 

It  was  late,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  take  from  his  pocket  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  the  accounts  bal- 
ance and  place  it  in  the  safe.  He 
was  too  methodical,  however,  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  long.  He  remem- 
bered the  case  of  Stephens,  who  was 
a  bookkeeper  like  himself,  but  a 
much  younger  man.  Stephens  used 
to  balance  his  books  in  that  way. 
When  the  cash  was  short,  Stephens 
made  it  up  out  of  his  own  funds ; 
when  there  was  too  much  money, 
Stephens  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He 
calculated  that  he  came  out  about 
even,  he  said,  and  nobody  lost  any- 
thing by  his  easy  method  of  making 
his  accounts   balance. 

Thinking  of  Stephens  caused  Jour- 
dan's  mind  to  trail  off  into  the  past. 
Stephens  had  been  his  bookkeeper 
in  earlier  and  better  days,  before 
he  was  forced  to  become  an  account- 


ant himself,  and  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  great  business.  Jour- 
dan sighed  at  the  memory  of  those 
better  days.  His  mind  wandered 
around  among  those  who  had  been 
his  associates  then,  some  of  whom 
hardly  knew  him  now  since  he  had 
become  the  victim  of  reverses  and 
occupied  a  position  no  higher  than 
that  of  an  accountant  in  an  under- 
taking establishment. 

Out  of  the  wreck  of  his  financial 
and  social  fortunes  he  had  kept  one 
friend — at  least  he  had  always 
counted  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Per- 
kins had  never  grown  cold  toward 
him,  even  in  the  worst  days  of  his 
adversity.  Perkins  had  always  been 
willing  to  give  him  advice  and  en- 
couragement, although  he  was  not 
inclined  to  advance  financial  aid. 
"Old  Perkins,"  people  had  called 
him  many  years,  and  he  was  spoken 
of  as  a  "skinflint,"  and  the  younger 
generation  of  the  town,  adept  in  the 
slang  of  later  days,  had  habitually 
referred  to  Perkins  as  a  "tightwad." 

"But  he  wanted  to  marry  Janet," 
old  Morton  Jourdan  thought,  "and 
that  was  an  act  of  kindness,  for  she 
is  a  penniless  girl.  With  all  his 
money,  too."  He  speculated  on 
what  might  have  been  had  Perkins 
lived. 

He  would  have  compelled  his 
daughter,  Janet,  to  marry  Perkins. 
Jourdan  felt  sure  of  that.  Not  on 
account  of  the  money  Perkins  had 
— he  took  no  heed  of  that — but  on 
account  of  their  long  friendship  and 
gratitude  he  felt  for  the  kindness 
Perkins  had  shown  him  in  the  dark 
days  that  came  after  the  failure. 
Jourdan  reflected  with  a  slight 
twinge  of  conscience  that  he  had 
been     compelled     to     drive     young 
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Perry  Altwein  away.  Altwein  was 
Janet's  sweetheart,  and  a  likely 
young  man,  but  he  was  not  estab- 
lished in  the  community  as  a  man 
of  affairs,  like  Perkins. 

He  wondered  vaguely  at  his  own 
strength  in  being  able  to  hold  out 
so  long  against  young  Altwein. 
Janet  had  mentioned  him  a  few 
times,  and  he  had  hinted  at  some- 
thing dark  and  dreadful.  He  knew 
he  was  a  miserable  hypocrite,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  maintain  his 
position  when  once  he  had  taken  a 
stand  against  the  young  man.  It 
was  true  she  had  never  given  her 
consent  to  marry  Perkins,  and  had 
objected  strenuously,  saying  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather. 
Janet  had  cried  a  great  deal,  but  she 
was  a  dutiful  girl,  and  no  doubt 
she  would  have  obeyed  her  father 
in  the  end — but  just  then  old  Perkins 
died. 

Jourdan  sighed  again.  He  was 
thinking  that  it  is  a  strange  world, 
and  was  startled  by  the  door  being 
opened,  letting  in  a  rush  of  cold 
air.  He  wondered  who  could  be  com- 
ing into  his  little  ofn.ce  so  late,  and 
why  they  did  not  ring  the  night  bell 
for  the  assistant  upstairs.  He 
thought  he  remembered  having 
locked  the  side  door  leading  to  his 
office,  but  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, he  concluded. 

The  intruders  stood  before  him, 
and  Jourdan  gasped  as  he  looked  at 
them.  They  were  attired  in  the 
clothes  of  the  grave.  At  a  glance 
he  recognized  the  one  nearest  him 
— Peters,  who  had  been  dead  and 
buried  nearly  a  year.  He  gasped 
again  when  he  beheld  the  apparition 
beside  Peters,  and  recognized  the 
wrinkled  features  of  Perkins,  who 
had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery,  un- 
der one  of  the  tallest  monuments 
there;  six  months  ago,  if  it  was  a 
day. 

"I  want  to  look  over  my  account,  ' 
said  Peters,  in  a  voice  that  made 
cold  chills  creep  up  and  down  Jour- 
dan's  back.    "The  children  have  paid 


it,  I  presume,  but  I  want  to  see  if 
it's   correct." 

Jourdan  led  the  way  to  the  high 
desk,  which  extended  across  one 
side  of  the  small  room,  and  mounted 
the  stool.  There  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  He  turned  quickly 
to  the  Peters  account,  which  had 
been  paid  some  time  after  his  death 
and  burial.  The  red  lines  and  fig- 
ures at  the  bottom  of  the  page  indi- 
cated that  the  debit  and  credit  were 
the  same. 

Peters  leaned  over  the  book, 
placing  one  hand  on  Jourdan's 
shoulder.  The  hand  was  withered 
and  drawn,  like  that  of  a  mummy. 
The  earthy  smell  was  in  Jourdan's 
nostrils,  and  he  trembled  violently. 
Peters  placed  his  other  very  bony 
hand  on  the  open  page  and  his  long 
forefinger,  with  the  mouldy  skin 
drawn  tight  to  the  bone,  moving 
slowly  down  the  column  of  figures. 
He  seemed  to  be  scanning  every 
item.  Jourdan  remembered  that 
Peters  had  always  been  stingy  in 
his  life-time,  and  that  he  was  not 
rich  enough  for  his  stinginess  to  be 
accounted  an  eccentricity. 

"You  charged  me  too  much  for 
this  robe,"  Peters  said.  "It's  not 
worth  the  price  that's  put  c  it 
here." 

"I  had  nothing-  to  do  with  fixing 
the  price  of  anything  in  the — er — 
in  the  account  here,"  Jourdan 
hastened  to  assure  him.  "I'm  only 
the  bookkeeper,  you  know." 

"It's  robbery  anyhow — it's  rob- 
bing the  dead,"  said  Peters. 

Perkins  had  been  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  Peters,  his  stiffened 
arms  unfolded  from  across  his 
breast,  and  one  elbow  resting  on  the 
papers  with  which  the  desk  was  lit- 
tered. His  glassy  eyes,  without 
turning  in  his  head,  appeared  to  be 
fixed  on  Jourdan's  face.  It  seemed 
to  Jourdan  that  there  was  a  smile  on 
the  withered  face  of  Perkins — a 
smile  that  took  on  the  semblance  of 
a  sardonic  grin  when  Jourdan  ven- 
tured to  look  at  him     an     instant. 
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Jourdan  was  sure  there  had  been  no 
such  smile  on  his  face  when  Perkins 
was  buried.  It  was  cold  and  bitter 
and  looked  like  the  grinning  mouth 
of  a  wolf.  Jourdan  tried  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  the  mouth  and  the 
glassy  eyes. 

Perkins  leaned  around  Peters  and 
looked  Jourdan  in  the  face,  his  teeth 
glistening  in  the  light.  As  the  bent 
arm  on  the  desk  moved  up  closer 
Jourdan  edged  away.  He  felt  as 
though  he  would  have  to  scream, 
and  meditated  flight  through  the 
door  behind  him,  but  the  stiff  hand 
of  Peters  was  gripping  his  shoulder 
and  held  him  down  in  the  seat. 

"The  expense  of  my  funeral  was 
collected  from  my  estate,  I  pre- 
sume?" asked  Perkins,  in  a  metallic 
voice. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Jourdan. 
"The  administrator  paid  it  as  soon 
as  the  account  was  probated.  It's 
all  right,  Perkins.  You  needn't 
worry  about " 

"I'm  not  worrying,"  Perkins  broke 
in  with  a  hollow  laugh.  It  seemed 
to  Jourdan  that  a  cloud  of  dust  was 
blown  from  between  the  grinning 
teeth  when  Perkins  laughed. 

"T  didn't  come  here  to  look  over 
m\  account."  Perkins  continued.  "I 
care  nothing  about  it.  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  who  knew  me  in 
life  and  knew  how  I  held  to  money. 
I  used  to  be  ten  times  as  stingy  as 
Peters,"  lie  added,  and  laughed  the 
dry,  metallic  laugh  again,  sending 
out  another  cloud  of  dust. 

Jourdan  shuddered  and  wondered 
what  was  coming.  His  conscience 
was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  Perkins 
and   Janet. 

"I  came  here  to  tell  you,"  said 
Perkins,  sliding  the  withered  hand 
up  closer  and  crowding  Peters  back, 
"that  you  are  a  miserable  wretch, 
a  miser  and  a  scoundrel  with  a  soul 
blacker  than  the  silent  darkness  of 
the  grave.  You  are  a  thousand  times 


worse  than  a  hundred  like  Peters 
and  myself  rolled  into  one.  You, 
Jourdan,  you  would  have  sold  your 
daughter  to  me,  an  old  man,  fit  oniy 
to  make  her  wretched.  You  tried  to 
rob  her  of  a  life  of  happiness  with 
the  man  she  loves  to  sell  her  to  me 
for   money !" 

Perkins  was  pointing  a  bony, 
withered  finger  in  Jourdams  face  as 
he  talked.  Jourdan's  chin  was  on 
his  breast  and  his  breath  came  with 
difficulty.  He  felt  the  justice  of 
the  accusation  so  strongly  that  he 
could  say  nothing  in  reply. 

"And  now,"  continued  Perkins, 
still  shaking  the  accusing  finger, 
"you  are  trying  to  maintain  your 
position  by  pretending  that  you  still 
have  objections  to  Altwein.  At 
least  you  have  not  the  manhood  to 
tell  your  daughter  she  may  marry 
him  when  you  know  it  was  only  my 
money  that  stood  in  the  way.  You 
are  worse  than  a  thief.  You  tried 
to  barter  a  human  soul,  but  death 
cheated  you.  When  you  join  us  out 
here  in  the  cemetery  you'll  get  your 
dues,  Jourdan  !" 

His  voice  was  still  ringing  in 
Jourdan's  ears  when  they  faded 
away,  going  out  through  the  door 
as  silently  as  they  had  entered.  The 
cold  draught  recalled  Jourdan  to 
himself.  He  foum1  to  his  surprise, 
that  he  was  sitting  in  the  chair  by 
the  stove,  and  that  the  fire  was  out. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  a. id  stood  up. 
There  was  no  smell  of  graveclothes 
in  the  room.  He  put  on  his  over- 
coat and  leaned  against  the  desk, 
reaching  up  to  turn  out  the  light  and 
reflecting  on  the  vividness  of  the 
dream.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated 
and  then  he  turned  and  mounted 
the  stool. 

"I'll   do   it,"   he  said. 

With  a  trembling  hand  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Perry  Altwein,  telling  him 
he  might  come  back  and  marry 
lanet. 


BY     VIRGINIA     GARLAND 


WHEN  we  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  sudden  inability  to 
see,  which  at  certain  cruciai 
moments  falls  upon  the  human 
sight  we  are  making  allowances  for 
a  phenomenon  much  stranger  than 
any  occult,  clairvoyant  vision  of 
the  Seer.  With  wide,  uncompre- 
hending eyes  we  look  at  the  passing 
of  the  Spirit  in  death,  and  looking 
we  see  not.  Hand  to  hand  with  our 
dying  we  gaze  into  space,  which 
to  us  is  empty. 

We  have  mastered  no  knowledge 
which  will  teach  us  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  is  executed  the 
death  change.  It  forever  eludes  our 
sight.  •  Death,  which  should  mean 
more  to  us  than  Life,  remains  to 
the  scientist,  to  the  dreamer,  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  to 
the  simple  unquestioning  heart,  a 
blank  mystery,  and  unknowable 
evolving,  a  sudden  plunge  from 
what  we  call  real  into  the  utter  un- 
reality of  nothingness.  The  solving 
of  this  real  death  has  never  been 
sought,  although  we  are  wrapped 
about  with  a  tangled  network  of 
questions  and  proofs  about  what 
are  but  shadows. 

It  may  be  our  efforts  to  mark 
each  movement  in  this  change  shall 
prove  futile.  Who  shall  say?  For 
our  eyes  have  never  been  tried  at 
its  solving.  When  our  eyes,  these 
same  wonderful,  but  partly  func- 
tioned eyes,  which  brighten  -at  the 
glow  of  a  rose,  are  able  also  to 
perceive,  to  follow,  to  take  in  the 
color  of  the  soft  gray  blossom  of 
Death,  shall  we  not  smile,  brighten 
at  its  beauty? 


The  utter  invisibility  of  the  con- 
tinuing inter  and  over  actions  of 
Life  is  to  be  marveled  at.  Why 
have  we  submitted  to  this  dense 
obtuseness?  What  has  held  us  from 
bringing  about  the  development  of 
better  sight?  Is  there  no  longing 
in  our  hearts  to  come  nearer  to  our 
dead?  No  rebellion  against  the 
black  wave  which  engulfs  us?  No 
hope  that  the  present  dim  vision 
may  be  carried  beyond  the  mar- 
gin which  hedges  us  about?  Where 
Death  is  unfolding  a  soul-stirring 
vision  we  stand  dazed,  trembling. 
We  feel  the  hush,  but  our  eyes 
stare  and  are  blind.  Is  it  because 
we  cannot  watch  for  an  hour;  be- 
cause we  cover  our  eyes  and  make 
haste  to  nail  the  coffin  down?  Piti- 
ful, foolish  humanity,  that  goes 
blind,  which  allows  this,  the  best 
moment  of  Life,  to  escape  unpierced 
— unproved  by  any  knowledge. 
Nothing  has  stopped,  nothing  has 
ceased.  Life  is  continuing;  think 
what  there  must  be  to  see. 

In  all  Nature  there  are  no  pauses. 
A  pause  is  not  a  pause  in  the  Uni- 
verse of  action,  but  a  pause  in  our 
knowledge.  Who  shall  say  to  me 
that  these  eyes  shall  not  see  Death? 

We  watch  this  dying  one.  He 
has  lost  his  sense  of  taste,  his  feel- 
ing, his  sight,  his  hearing.  One 
heart  beat,  two — three — the  man 
has  gone.  Where?  The  body  set- 
tles into  ghastly  hollows.  There 
are  different  aspects  of  Death ;  one 
form  is  deserted  while  another  lies 
serene  and  unhollowed.  Up  to  the 
last  .breath  we  have  been  able  to  al- 
most see  life,  to  watch  his  brain  ceils 
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closing  down,  his  body  cells  thicken- 
ing; we  have  been  able  to  almost 
see  his  blood  evaporating,  his 
Essence  being  squeezed  out  of  him. 
We  catch  the  last  breath  as  it  passes 
his  lips.  Now  we  call  him  dead 
because  we  can  no  longer  see  what 
is  happening.  Could  we  see  this 
last  breath  hover,  gather,  take  form 
and  force,  take  power  to  rest  and 
to  recreate,  we  would  then  better 
respect  our  dead. 

What  shall  be  done  to  this  body, 
in  our  grief  blurred  sight,  collapsed 
and  empty?  Burn  it,  or  bury  it? 
Wait !  H,ave  we  so  little  time  that 
even  Death  does  not  restrain  our 
senseless  hurry  !  Wait !  The  man 
may  desire  his  body  again. 

These  beautiful  luminous  globes 
of  vision  are  misted  over  by  dull 
unconcern,  are  more  undeveloped, 
primitive,  than  the  eyes  which  in 
the  beginning  opened  to  the  light. 
Wonderful  enlightenment ;  splendid 
progress,  which  has  made  no  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  film  through  which 
we  see  darkly,  while  we  mumble 
a  creed  of  immortality  and  throw 
our  mighty  dead  to  the  worms.  For 
this  we  are  afraid.  For  long  cen- 
turies of  crime  toward  the  passing 
of  the  Spirit  we  cower,  afraid,  fear- 
ful  of   the   dead   in   the   next   room. 

Down  the  dim  ages  we  have  torn 
our  dead  apart,  cut  off  the  sweet 
saneness  of  their  sleep,  nailed  them 
down,  buried  them  deep,  with  no 
question  of  their  awakening,  until 
the  Law  has  reacted  upon  us  and 
our  brains  reel  and  go  mad  should 
a  corpse  arise  and  put  finger  to  us. 

This  flesh  may  be  fair  and  sweet, 
though  cold.  What  is  the  ceasing 
of  one  infinitesimal  human  heart? 
The  great  pulse  of  Life  is  throb- 
bing on.  Let  Nature  alone  awhile 
with  this  ceasing  one.  Has  she  not 
done  more  than  revive  what  is 
cold?  Out  of  the  intangible  ming- 
ling of  the  smile  of  two  lovers  she 
brings  forth  another  body.  Who 
knows  what  she  may  do  with  this 
body,  guarded  by  the  brooding  love, 


the  acquiescing  breath  of  those  who 
watch    and    understand? 

*  *  *  * 

We  have  had  proven  to  us  that 
corruption  does  not  always  under- 
mine the  breathless  body.  When 
the  hair  of  a  corpse  grows  with  the 
year;  when  returning  movement 
underground  cries  out  to  us  its  har- 
rowing story,  shall  we  continue  to 
walk  over  our  tortured  dead  with 
unconcern?  God!  Shall  we  not 
seek  anywhere,  from  any  source, 
some  glimmering  insight  of  this  ap- 
palling sleep  which  overcomes  us? 
And  then,  when  we  have  come  a  lit- 
tle nearer  to  these  secrets  which 
dead  lips  close  over,  we  shall  find 
that  nothing  is  appalling  when  un- 
derstood, but  that  this  Death  and 
this  Earth  have  sought  for  ages  to 
teach  us  what  is  transcendentally 
true   and   beautiful. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  guiding? 
Where  are  the  eyes  opened  to  any 
sight  that  may  teach  us  to  evolve 
our  own?  The  religionist  and  the 
scientist  alike  have  so  far  failed  us. 
Where  are  the  eyes  that  have  sight? 

As  always,  for  natural,  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  various  aspects 
of  Life,  we  must  turn  to  the  animals 
we  name  beneath  us.  Their  strange, 
slitted  eyes,  which  penetrate 
through  the  black  shadows  of  the 
Earth  see  also  the  Death  Shadow, 
which  is  invisible  to  us.  In  many 
respects  we  depend  upon  the  keen 
sense  of  smell,  sight  or  hearing  of 
an  animal.  We  make  use  of  the  fac- 
ulties these  own  to  help  us  out  in 
our  straightened  helplessness.  We 
must  learn  of  these  keener  eyes  that 
there  is  in  awesome  reality  some- 
thing to  see  about  the  changing 
corpse.  Put  a  dog  or  a  cat  in  a 
room  with  the  dead  and  watch  their 
eyes.  Their  uneasy  sight  is  at  once 
directed  towards  the  corpse.  Who 
will  say  that  these  troubled,  fear- 
some eyes  are  blank?  Something  is 
happening ;  some  movement,  shape, 
form,  action ;  Life  is,  without  doubt, 
apparent  to  them.     Just  what   they 
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perceive  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
know  that  their  widening  pupils 
hold  something  of  which  we  are 
wholly    unconscious. 

How  does  the  night  bird  gain  its 
shadow-piercing  sight;  the  eagle 
its  unfaltering  gaze  down  the  blind- 
ing glare  of  the  sun's  path,  and  all 


those  creatures  who  see  and  feet 
better  than  we  their  guiding  in- 
stinct? Hunger  taught  them,  and 
a  divine  Soul-hunger  shall  teach 
us  to  watch,  to  learn,  to  hope,  to 
desire,  to  control,  and  at  last  to 
see  the  beautiful  coming  forth  of 
the    Spirit. 


BY     EDNA     HEALD     McCOY 


A  dash  and  it's  over,  the  late  spring  rain, 
And  hurrah,  for  the  flowers   and   the   sun! 
Hurrah  for  the  flash  of  a  gray  damp  wing 
And   the   nesting   songs  begun ! 

The  foothills  slant  to  their  feet  of  sage 
And  hide  in  the  grease-brush  and  thorn, 
And  under  your  feet  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
The  first  wee  spring  flower  is  born. 

Up    the    long    hills,    where  the  shy  quails  hide, 
A  furled,  green  fern  has  pushed  through ; 
There's  a  smell  on  the  hills  of  rain   and  the  grass. 
And  exulting  and  gladness   in   you. 

Out  from  the  pepper's  lace-latticed  green 
Comes  the  cheeriest  music  you've  heard : 
The  droning  hum  of  the  working  bee 
And  the  song  of  the  nesting  bird. 

And  happy  are  they  of  the  swift,  dark  wing, 
And   cheerily   sing   they  their  lay; 
And  happy   are  you  of  the  troubled  heart 
Who   were   weeping   yesterday. 

Oh,  cheering  is   love  from  one  beloved; 
And  cheering  a  friend's  kind  word; 
But   cheerier   still   is   the  hum  of  the  bee 
And  the  song  of  the  nesting  bird. 


Ash    Ittaltami    Qtaairter 


BY     J.     M.     SCANLAND 


Antoinette!   Plsanelli,   leading  lady   of   the 
Fisanelli    Opera    Company, 

THERE  is  not  a  more  pictures- 
que spot  in  California,  so  noted 
for  its  odd  corners  and  medley 
of  nationalities,  than  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  San  Francisco.  Here  live 
the  Latins  of  all  States,  and  subdi- 
visions of  States — each  nationality 
separated  by  a  divisional  line,  un- 
marked, yet  distinct — as  apparent  to 
the  intelligent  visitor  as  the  line 
that  divides  the  Quarter  from  the 
great  American  city.  Crossing 
Broadway,  on  the  westerly  slope  of 
Telegraph  Hill,  one  finds  himself 
in  the  Italian  Quarter,  or  "Little 
Italy,"  with  its  inner  life  and  its 
traditions  and  customs.  It  is  a  bit 
of  the  several  States  of  "United 
Italia"  transplanted  to  America. 
Down  near  Washington  Square  is 
the  center  of  the  artistic  life  of  the 


Quarter — the  "teatro,"  a  mosaic  un- 
equaled  in  its  picturesque  setting  of 
living  figures.  The  prosaic  name  of 
"hall"  has  been  changed  to  the  more 
poetic  and  expressive  one  of  "Pisa- 
nelli  Famigliare  Circolo,"  or  Pisan- 
elli  Family  Circle.  In  this  Circle 
the  amusement  lovers  of  the  Italian 
colony,  including  their  wives  and 
children,  assemble  nightly  to  hear 
the  principal  operas,  given  in  the 
pure  Tuscan  dialect.  Also,  come- 
dies, farces  and  tragedies.  The  Tus- 
can dialect  is  the  literary  language 
of  Italy.  It  is  almost  universally 
spoken  in  Tuscany,  and  by  most  of 
l he  residents  in  the  Italian  colony. 
There  is  seen  in  this  Family  Circle 
all  types  of  Italia — the  Tuscan,  Nea- 
politan, Sienese,  Milanese,  Floren- 
tine, Lombard,  Genoese  and  Pisans 
— representatives  from  all  cities, 
provinces  and  divisions  of  provinces. 
Most  of  the  States  have  different 
dialects,  and  the  dialect  of  the  divis- 
ions of  a  State  are  different.  Each 
speaks  the  language  of  his  province, 
and  one  "family  circle"  is,  perhaps, 
not  understood  by  their  neighbors. 
There  is  a  medley  of  voices  while 
waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise — a 
Babel  of  languages,  very  amusing 
to  the  American  visitor  who  under- 
stands  neither,  not   even  Tuscan. 

But  most  all  of  the  auditors  un- 
derstand at  least  a  smattering  of 
Tuscan,  and  therefore  enjoy  the 
play.  The  operas  are  given  in  that 
soft  clearness  of  the  pure  Tuscan  ac- 
cent, with  an  elegance  of  phrase  and 
sweetness  of  pronunciation  peculiar 
to  this  sonorous  tongue.  It  is  more 
easily  understood,  even  by  those 
who  speak  only  the  most  provincial 
of  provincial  dialects.  In  this  fam- 
ily circle,  with  its  varied  types,  dia- 
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lects  and  costumes,  is  seen  United 
Italy. 

The  circle  is  divided  into  two 
halves — the  lower,  or  "family  cir- 
colo,"  and  the  upper  circle,  where 
the  gallery  gods  hold  high  carnival 
and  eat  confections— a  candy  made 
of  rock  sugar  and  almonds,  the 
munching  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
noise  of  hulling  peanuts,  and  is  good 
stuff— for  breaking  the  teeth.  The 
gods  are  as  noisy  as  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line— they  are  the 
same  everywhere,  and  are  the  hap- 
piest when  making  the  most  noise.  ^ 

Italians  like  variety  in  their 
amusements,  and  necessarily  the 
repertoire  of  the  "Famigliare  Cir- 
colo"  is  lengthy.  There  is  a  change 
of  programme  nightly.  There  are 
no  runs  of  a  hundred  nights  nor 
even  of  two  successive  nights.  One 
night  it  is  "La  Traviata,"  next 
"Rigoletto,"  on  the  next  "Bohemian 
Girf,"  then  "Qtello"  and  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor."  Then  the  scene  is 
changed  from  grand  opera  to  com- 
edy, farce,  tragedy  and  burlesques, 
liberally  spiced  with  love  songs. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  plays 
is  the  dialect  comedy,  and  these  are 
very  humorous.  The  humor  is  keen 
and  the  effect  of  much  of  it  depends 
upon  the  locality  where  the  scenes 
are  laid  and  the  type  of  the  people 
whom  it  depicts.  Though  written 
in  the  Tuscan  tongue,  there  are 
localisms  peculiar  to  one  district, 
which  can  only  be  understandingly 
written  in  the  dialect  of  that  district. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  convey  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  "localisms,"  there 
being  no  equivalent,  and  this  speci- 
ally applies  to  the  Italian  dialects. 
The  Tuscan  does  not  understand 
what  is  being  said  on  the  stage,  but 
his  neighbor  from  the  province 
where  the  scenes  are  laid  does  un- 
derstand it.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
scene  changes — the  language  of  the 
peasant  is  changed  for  that  of  the 
Tuscan,  and  all  understand.  These 
comedies  and  tragedies  depict  the 
vices,    the    virtues,    the    follies    and 


the  love  escapades  of  all  provinces, 
each  peculiar  to  itself,  and  while 
they  differ  in  type,  they  are  similar 
in  that  the  same  human  passions  are 
delineated  in  them  all.  One  of  them 
shows  a  peculiar  idea  of  Italian  ven- 
geance or  justice.  It  is  a  two-act 
tragedy,  entitled  "Love  and  Duty," 
and  is  played  with  much  action  and 
force.  The  wife  of  a  peasant  strug- 
gles between  love  and  duty,  or 
honor.  Her  tempter  is  also  married. 
Persuasion  failing,  he  tries  threats, 
and  in  her  struggle  between  love 
and  honor,  she  finally  bids  him  to 
leave.  At  the  moment,  the  husband 
enters,  and  finding  his  wife  confused, 
suspects  her.  She  denies  everything 
and  becomes  indignant,  as  usual. 
The  husband  finds  on  the  floor  that 
ever  tell-tale  'kerchief,  upon  which 
are  the  initials  of  the  lover's  name. 
D/uring  the  stormy  scene  between 
the  jealous  husband  and  his  wife, 
the  father  of  the  lover,  the  old  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  .enters.  He  hears 
the  story,  and  maintains  that  the 
wife  is  innocent,  and  that  his  son- 
in-law  is  a  villain.  He  joins  forces 
with  the  jealous  husband  in  a  gun- 
ning expedition  for  the  tempter — his 
own  son-in-law.  The  husband  finds 
the  villain  first,  and  while  they  are 
in  a  deathly  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
reaching  for  their  stilettos,  the  old 
blacksmith  rushes  in  and  plants  his 
stiletto  in  the  back  of  the  lover,  his 
son-in-law. 

The  jealous  husband,  with  as- 
tonishment depicted  upon  his  face, 
exclaims,  in  disappointment :  "Why 
do  you  kill  him  ?  It  is  for  me !" 
"No  ;  vengeance  is  mine  ;  not  yours  ! 
He  deserted  my  daughter  and  loved 
your  wife.  Hie  is  guilty,  but  your 
wife  is  innocent!"  exclaims  the  old 
man.  The  situation  is  thrilling,  and 
the  applause  is  loud  and  prolonged. 

It  frequently  happens  that  during 
a  very  pathetic  scene  the  usual  irre- 
pressible clown  moves  his  chair  with 
a  sliding,  grating  noise.  There  are 
hisses  sharp  and  prolonged  and 
shouts  of  silence,  these  awaken  the 
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babies,  and  there  is  a  chorus  from 
all  parts  of  the  Circolo. 

Italians  look  upon  opera  as  a  ne- 
cessity, and  also  strictly  as  an 
amusement.  And  they  want  it  strong 
and  good,  artistically  and  musically. 
They  care  little  for  scenery— they 
want  the  acting,  and  upon  this  and 
the  music  everything  depends.  They 
do  not  like  ranting  or  screaming, 
nor  the  posings  of  stage  statues  for 
effect.  This  unique  Circolo  makes 
little  effort  at  scenic  effects — the  ar- 
tists are  expected  to  make  their  own 
scenes  and  pictures  in  dramatic  ac- 
tion. At  times  the  little  stage  is 
well  crowded  with  characters,  but 
there  seems  to  be  enough  room  for 
the  most  striking  situations  and  dra- 
matic scenes,  and  the  auditors  are 
satisfied  without  the  aid  of  scenery, 
which  often  covers  the  defects  of  bad 
acting. 

Benefit  performances  are  occa- 
sionally- given  for  the  Italian  school 
fund.  A  number  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  colony  have  un- 
dertaken to  raise  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site,  and  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  an  Italian  high  school.  It  is 
proposed  to  teach  the  pure  Tuscan 
language,  thus  perpetuating  it 
among  the  growing  youth  of  the  col- 
ony. 

The.  Italians  also  have  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  of  the  ludicrous. 
One  of  the  farces,  very  popular  with 
the  masses,  is  "Stenterello,"  which 
depicts  a  half-clown,  half-comedian 
— the  word  "Stenterello"  signifying 
a  clown.  The  principal  character 
takes  the  name  of  the  play.  He  as- 
sumes several  parts — at  times  he  is 
a  quack  doctor,  a  servant,  an  um- 
brella mender,  or  a  strolling  player 
in  the  role  of  Hamlet.  He  is  always 
hungry,  like  most  barnstormers,  has 
a  craving  for  soup,  and  never  seems 
to  get  his  fill.  His  ambition  is  to 
marry  rich,  and  in  his  still  hunt  for 
a  wealthy  widow,  in  his  various  dis- 
guises, he  is  frequently  mistaken 
for   some   one   else   who     is     being 


hunted,  and  consequently  gets  into 
trouble.  The  more  he  explains,  the 
greater  the  trouble.  Finally  he  is 
saved  by  his  good  luck  and  stupid- 
ity. The  character  is  painted  with 
-  purple  circles  around  the  eyes  with 
an  effect  of  goggles;  the  face  is 
streaked  with  red  and  white,  and  his 
hair  hangs  behind  as  a  queue,  the 
end  curling  upward  like  the  tail  of 
a  pig.  Signor  Godi  is  an  excellent 
impersonator,  and  his  entrance  is 
always  greeted  with  applause  and 
laughter.  Much  of  the  success  of 
this  character  depends  upon  the  ges- 
tures and  grimaces  of  the  man  in 
pursuit  of  soup  and  a  wealthy 
widow. 

The  patrons  of  the  Famigliare 
Circolo  arrive  slowly,  for  in  the 
Quarter  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
everything,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
be  in  a  hurry  when  seeking  amuse- 
ment. About  eight  o'clock  the  floor 
of  the  Circolo  is  dotted  with  groups 
of  different  types — men  with  their 
families,  others  '  without  families, 
young  men  with  their  senorinas,  and 
still  others  who  have  no  senorinas, 
but  may  have  some  other  young 
man's  sweetheart  to-morrow  night. 
Gradually  the  circle  is  filled — per- 
haps there  are  six  hundred  in  the 
two  half  circles — the  tAvo  hundred 
in  the  gallery  making  themselves 
heard  in  their  various  dialects  shout- 
ing "Let  it  go !"  which  is  the  same 
as  "Heist  de  rag!"  In  the  first  cir- 
cle there  is  a  hubbub  of  voices  and 
bursts  of  merry  laughter.  All  are 
talking,  each  coterie  in  their  own  dia- 
lect. There  are  greetings  of  friends, 
smiles  from  lovers  and  mischievous 
glances  from  senorinas  who  are 
looking  their  sweetest  in  their  cos- 
tumes of  varied  colors.  Suddenly 
the  sweet,  soft  strains  of  "Heart 
Bowed  Down,"  from  "The  Bohem- 
ian Girl"  or  a  gem  from  "Rigoletto" 
are  heard.  The  hubbub  ceases,  and 
some  who  think  they  possess  musi- 
cal abilities  accompany  the  orchestra 
by  humming  the  chorus  or  whistling 
the  air.     The  orchestration  is  very 


The  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes  of   the    Italian    peasant. 
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artistic,  and  when  the  music  ceases 
there  are  shouts  of  admiration  and 
an    "echo,"    which    signifies    encore. 

The  curtain  slowly  rises,  and  the 
silence  of  the  desert  and  its  scenes 
reign. 

The  American  visitor  naturally 
expects  the  opening  scene  of  the 
opera  billed  for  the  night,  but  this 
unique  Circolo  is  original  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  programme — 
the  opera  comes  after  the  love  songs 
and  duets.  Sometimes  there  are  love 
songs  between  the  acts,  and  these 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  opera. 
On  nights  when  a  tragedy  and  a 
comedy  are  substituted  for  opera, 
there  are  solos,  and  duets,  and  char- 
acter sketches  between  the  acts. 
Love  is  the  one  theme  that  pervades 
these  airs.  It  is  love,  everywhere — 
true  and  false,  that  which  is  given, 
and  the  stolen  variety,  which  the 
gay  world  says  is  the  sweetest.  They 
tell  of  the  peasant's  love,  of  the  love 
of  the  high  born  lady  in  the  palace, 
in  the  medieval  days  when  the  trou- 
badours sang;  of  love  in  the  days  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  purer  lan- 
guage of  Dante,  and  of  love  in  the 
Italy  of  to-day.  All  breathe  the 
same  grand,  sweet  passion  of  love 
— old  as  the  world,  yet  ever  new. 

With  the  rise  of  the  curtain  Sig- 
norma  Antonietta  Pisanelli,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  Circle,  trips 
out  upon  the  stage  amid  bursts  of 
applause.  She  is  prettily  dressed 
in  black,  the  dress  cut  decollete,  re- 
vealing shapely  shoulders  and  the 
bust  of  a  model.  Her  Neapolitan 
cameo  face  is  stamped  with  intellec- 
tuality and  refinement.  Heavy 
brows  arch  her  piercing  velvety  eyes 
— as  black  as  midnight,  yet  flashing 
with  the  brightness  of  the  diamond 
— the  kind  that  drive  men  crazy.  A 
profusion  of  coal  black  hair  height- 
ens the  beauty  of  her  classic  face, 
which  now  changes  from  smiles  to 
sadness  as  she  sings  of  her  lover 
who  is  not.  That  is,  she  wants  one 
—a  really  nice  lover.  Her  complaint 
is  that  ah  the  senorinas  have  a  lover 


and  perhaps  more,  but  she  has  not 
one.  It  would  seem  that  one  upon 
whom  Nature  has  showered  so 
many  gifts  should  have  them  by  the 
score.  Perhaps  she  desired  an  ideal 
that  existed  only  in  her  imagination, 
and  now  wonders  why  her  charms 
have  been  overlooked.  Thus  she 
sings  her  palpitating  heart  away  in 
"Sunniculi,  Funnicula,"  which 
means  "Love  is  Up,  and  Love  is 
Down."  The  fickle  passion  is  lik- 
ened to  riding  up  hill  and  down  hill 
on  an  incline  street  car.  With  a 
swaying  motion  of  the  arms,  she  il- 
lustrates its  progress  and  decline — 
"Up  and  Down,  Down  and  Up," 
and  so  it  goes.  The  point  of  the 
story  is  that  Love  is  never  station- 
ary— it  is  always  moving.  It  bursts 
into  an  undying  flame  and  ever 
burns  brightly,  or  gradually  pales 
and  smoulders  into  dead  ashes.  As 
the  last  sad  strains  die  away,  the 
audience,  now  in  sympathy  for  the 
neglected  senorina,  loudly  applaud, 
and  shout  "Echo !   Echo !" 

She  answers  the  encore  with 
"Love  and  Kisses."  Ker  face  is 
wreathed  in  smiles — the  sadness  has 
disappeared.  She  has  evidently 
found  a  lover  who  understands  his 
business,  for  she  now  tells  all  about 
love  and  kisses.  It  is  a  pretty,  lively 
air,  and  is  sung  charmingly,  with 
just  enough  coquetry  to  make  it 
piquant  and  spicy.  During  its  ren- 
dition there  are  sighs  of  "Ah !"  and 
"A-h-h !"  and  sounds  of  imitation 
kisses  from  some  of  the  love-smitten 
gallants.  As  a  finishing  touch,  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame,  she  coquettish- 
ly  places  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to 
her  full-rounded  lips,  and  with  a 
aelicate  sibilant  noise,  tosses  a  kiss., 
fresh  and  warm,  to  the  audience — 
catch  it  who  can !  Mjany  echo  the 
kiss,  each  believing  that  he  has 
caught  it  by  wireless  telegraph.  A 
man  high  up  in  the  gallery  is  evi- 
dently hit  hard,  and  expresses  his  re- 
lief in  an  owl-like  hoot,  which  cre- 
ates UDroarious  laughter.  But  it  is 
only  a  stage  kiss — and  like  the  per- 


Signora    Eleana    Cortis,     Signore    Cortis    in    peasant    courtship    scene. 
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The   music   lesson,    in   which   music   plays 
th'e  smallest  part.    Pisanelli  as   the   pupil. 


fume  of  the  rose,  it  is  not  for  one 
— but  for  all. 

After  "Love  and  Kisses,"  Signor- 
ina  Eleana  Cortis  bounds  upon  the 
stage  to  lively  music  and  applause. 
She  is  dressed  in  black  over  white, 
the  costume  being  decolette  at  both 
ends.  She  has  beautiful  hair,  pretty 
black  eyes.  Her  Roman  face  is 
brightened  by  a  smile  and  her  cheeks 
are  painted  like  rose  buds.  Her  style 
is  bewitchingly  rapturous.  The  song 
calls  for  an  emphatic  stamp  of  the 
foot  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  and 
the  appreciative  auditors  feel  moved 
to  join  the  refrain  by  stamping  at 
the  moment  she  emphasizes  with 
her  foot.  A  too  appreciative  man  in 
the  gallery  used  a  board  with  such 
effect  that  the  audience  showed  its 
lack  of  appreciation  by  hissing. 
ft  An  amusing  sketch  entitled  the 
"Music  Lesson"  is  given  by  Signor- 
ina    Pisanelli    and    Signor      Morelli. 


This  is  a  simple  story,  and  an  old 
one,  seen  every  day  and  everywhere. 
The  young  pupil  and  her  music 
teacher  fall  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  they  sing  of  love  not  in  the 
score.  In  this  instance  the  young 
Senorita  is  flirting  with  her  teacher 
— she  is  merely  making  game  of 
him  to  amuse  herself. 

Signor  Cortis  and  Signorina 
Eleana  Cortis  appear  in  a  character 
sketch  portraying  provincial  life,, 
dressed  in  the  quaint  costumes  of 
the  district.  It  is  a  bit  of  peasant 
life  in  a  remote  province,  and  is 
very  amusing.  The  singing  is  charm- 
ing. They  answer  the  "echo"  with 
a  love  duet  which  tells  the  .simple 
story  of  every  day  love  among  the 
peasantry.  The  striped  trowsers 
and  round  hat  of  the  Signor  seem 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
costume  of  the  swains  of  that  prov- 
ince when  they  are  out  heart-smash- 
ing. 

Signorina  Antonietta  Pisanelli, 
the  one  with  the  eyes,  again  appears. 
She  wears  the  short  dress  of  a  peas- 
ant maid,  which  shows  a  shapely, 
arched  little  foot  and  crimson  silk 
stockings  with  v/indows.  The  gal- 
lants smack  their  lips,  thinking  that 
they  are  to  have  more  "Love  and 
Kisses."  But  she  sings  the  plaint 
of  the  maid  who  is  sighing  for  her 
lover,  and  bids  him  "Come  With 
M!e !"  Many  of  the  smitten  auditors 
volunteer  to  go — even  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  Signorina  smiles 
and  tosses  her  head  as  if  rejecting 
all  offers,  and  the  Circolo  echoes 
with  laughter  and  applause.  The 
owl-like  hoot  of  the  man  in  the  gal- 
lery is  no  longer  heard.  Perhaps 
this  voluptuous  vision  finished  him 
on  the  spot. 

The  curtain  falls — the  lights  are 
out.  A  few  steps  and  the  American 
visitor  crosses  the  line  from  pic- 
turesque, romantic  Italy,  into  the 
less  romantic,  ever  hurrying,  worry- 
ing  and   bustling  American    city. 


^©ma    Growth    ©ff    Trees    aftel    Plants 

Tiny    Oaks    of    the    Sierra    Madres 


BY    J. 


CARNE 


IT  is  a  curious  fact,  visible  to  the 
observant  traveler,  that  trees  and 
plants  of  the  same  family  are  of- 
ten found  indigenous  both  to  the 
arctic  and  tropic  zones,  varying, 
however,  greatly  in  size.  To  watch 
this  progressive  enlargement  and 
growth   is   most   interesting. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  great  fam- 
ily of  cactus.  On  the  lava  desert  of 
Snake  River,  Idaho,  it  is  a  most 
diminutive  plant,  just  peeping  above 
the  ground,  giving,  however,  large 
evidence  of  its  latent  possibilities, 
by  sending  out  a  vicious  spine,  long 
enough  to  impale  the  foot  of  the 
lightly  moccasined  Indian,  as  he 
chases  the  nimble-footed  jack  rabbit 
across  the  sage  brush  plain.  In 
Mexico  the  same  family  attains  a 
diameter  of  three  feet,  and  are  as 
tall  as  oaks  and  beeches. 

The  barrel  cactus  (from  which  a. 
delicious  candy  is  made),  in  Mon- 
tana grows  no  larger  than  marbles, 
while  in  the  far  South  it  assumes 
great  proportions,  and  often  weighs 
half  a  ton.  There  is  one  at  the  lit- 
tle border  town  of  Los  Cruces,  N. 
M.,  as  big  as  a  hundred  gallon  wine 
cask. 

The  willow  of  Alaska  is  no 
thicker  than  the  finger  of  a  red- 
shirted  miner,  who  often  vainly 
pulls  and  tugs  at  the  slender  twigs 
for  hours  to  gather  enough  fire  wood 
with  which  to  cook  his  slap-jacks, 
while  along  the  irrigating  ditches  of 
Old  Mexico  it  grows  large  enough 
for  a  saw-log. 

The  mesquite,  however,  shows  the 


most  progressive  enlargement  that 
I  have  observed.  This  bush  or  tree 
is,  in  appearance,  not  unlike  a  mi- 
mosa, and  bears  edible  pods. 

On  the  llanos  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  this  family  is  of  the  size 
of  a  graceful  willow  shrub ;  in  Texas 
it  attains  greater  dimensions,  and 
often  present  the  appearance  of  a 
young  orchard  growth  in  harvest 
and  plucking  time ;  whereas  on  the 
deserts  of  Sonora,  Old  Miexico,  along 
the  arroyos,  it  attains  great  size. 

These  arroyos  during  the  long 
months  of  summer  are  dry  water 
courses,  with  a  level  floor  of  crys- 
talline sands  of  snow-white  purity. 

A  double  colonnade  of  immense 
mesquites,  with  gnarled  branches 
larger  than  a  mountain  oak,  gener- 
ally follow  such  favored  spots,  and 
with  beautiful  regularity  form  an 
avenue  of  green,  upon  white  sands, 
that  wind  among  the  jungle  hills,  for 
a  long  distance;  often  more  than  a 
day's  journey  on  horseback.  It  ap- 
pears more  like  a  work  of  art  than 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  nature, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  this  dry  region. 

This  arch  and  canopy  of  mesquite, 
laced  with  clinging  vines,  flowers 
and  pendant  gourds,  form  the  only 
shade  in  the  desert.  All  other 
growth  are  but  tall  bushes,  through 
which  intrudes  the  level  shafts  of 
heated  light,  from  scorching  rays 
of  tropic  sun. 

The  Mexican  desert  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  the  name  might  imply,  a 
realm   of  stony  hills     and     drifting 
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sand  only,  and  devoid  of  vegetation, 
but  instead  is  covered  with  the  green 
of  bush  and  flowering  shrub,  and 
climbing  vines.  The  mesquite  and 
cactus  (the  latter  often  small  as  a 
cucumber  or  tall  as  oaks)  both  flour- 
ish upon  its  arid  surface. 

Tiny   Oaks    of   the    Sierra    Madres. 

Leaving  the  dry  districts  of  the 
South,  where  the  reverberations  of 
light  rise  in  constant  waves  to  daz- 
zle the  eye  and  fever  the  brain,  we 
turn  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  high 
up  among  the  cooling  showers,  and 
sleet,  and  snow;  while  their  base, 
more  firmly  anchored,  are  deep 
down  amid  the  heat  of  volcanic 
stone. 

Nature,  generally  so  uniform  in 
her  dispensation,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, reverses  the  established  or- 
der of  things,  and  in  one  particular 
instance  exhibits  caprice  and  way- 
wardness, in  that  she  dwarfs  a  pro- 
duct of  the  South  while  bestowing 
upon  her  Northern  cousin  great 
size,  strength  and  beauty. 

This  is  exemplified  in  a  small  oak 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  the 
most  diminutive  of  its  species  that 
grows. 

These  oaks,  which  make  green  the 
slopes  of  the  Mexican  Sierras,  ap- 
pear more  like  well-kept  garden 
shrubs  than  trees  with  a  name  so 
ancient,  a  name  which  implies 
sturdy  growth,  dimensions,  strength 
and  vigor,  and  has  ever  been  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  the  grand- 
eur of  moss-covered  churches  and 
ivy-grown  fanes.  Among  the  piny 
ridges  and  tree-covered  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  in 
those  more  open  spaces  where  the 
sombre  shadows  of  deep  woods  are 
changed  to  bright  sunlight;  where 
the  pines  are  richly  interspersed 
with  juniper  and  the  larger  and 
broad-leaved  oak,  as  they  stand  sin- 
gly or  in  groups,  with  tall  grasses 
that  wave  between,  and  pretty  vis- 
tas and  green  aisles  that  melt  into 


the  bushy  forest  maze,  or  sweep  up 
to  meet  heaven's  descending  blue. 

In  such  places  these  tiny  oaks, 
the  smallest  of  their  kind,  thrive  and 
flourish.  So  diminutive  are  these 
pretty  trees  that  when  fully  grown, 
most  of  them  are  of  lesser  height 
than  the  tall  grasses  that  nod  above 
their  topmost  boughs. 

Park-like,  they  occur  in  copse  and 
grove,  and  are  as  perfect  in  their 
grace  and  dignity  of  form  as  are 
their  cousins  of  broader  spread  and 
larger  growth.  Each  tree  bears  its 
yearly  burden  of  plump  acorns,  and 
a  quart  (the  measure  of  its  harvest 
yield),  bends  the  slender  twigs  to 
earth  under  the  weight.  Its  acorn 
is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  oaks 
twenty  times  larger  in  girth. 

Because  of  their  tiny  size,  these 
botannical.  Lilliputs,  ever  green, 
seem  better  fitted  to  grace  those  ar- 
tistic vases  in  which  the  Japanese 
dwarf  their  cypress  trees,  than  to 
combat  the  elements  amid  mountain 
storms.  The  acorns  which  they 
bear  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  wild  turkey  and  white-tailed 
deer,  which  feed  and  grow  fat  on 
them,  while  the  yellow-headed  par- 
rots scream  and  squabble  among 
juniper  berries,  which  grow  in  rich 
profusion  all  around. 

On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  sweeping  up  to  their  mid- 
dle distance,  larger  oaks  occur  in 
noble  forest  growth  of  space  and 
numbers. 

Another  striking:  feature  of  the 
oak  trees  which  embellish  the  park- 
like meadows  of  the  Sierra  Madres, 
and  adorn  with  graceful  beauty  its 
gently-flowing  ridges,  is,  that  they 
are  always  in  foliage  and  ever- 
green. 

While  the  oaks  of  the  North,  of 
the  same  family  and  kind,  shed  their 
leaves  with  the  first  blustering  wind 
of  autumn,  those  of  high  altitudes 
in  the  South  continue  their  green 
leaves  fresh  as  in  summer,  all  the 
year  round;  yet  in  a  botannical 
sense  they  are  not  an  evergreen. 
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Annually  they  shed  their  leaves, 
as  all  respectable  oaks  should,  yet 
are  ever  in  fullest  foliage*;  but  like 
the  pine  and  the  mountain  fir,  the 
old  leaves  remain  until  the  new  and 
vigorous  buds  of  spring  push  them 
from  the  parent  twig,  as  the  alien 
cuckoo  bird  ousts  the  young  of  its 
foster  parents  from  the  usurped 
nest. 

For  this  reason,  the  glorious  col- 
oring of  our  Northern  autumn  is  un- 
known to  the  forest  of  the  South — 
it  is  always  and  ever  green. 

The  same  striking  feature  of  con- 
tinuous emerald  obtains  with  the 
alamos,  which  in  the  North  is  known 
as  the  "cottonwood,"  a  tree  of  uni- 
versal growth,  from  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle to  the  tropic  zone. 

This  beautiful  perennial  of  the 
South  is  much  beloved  by  the  Mexi- 
cans for  its  cooling  shade ;  and  in 
the  distant  ages  long  since  forgot- 
ten, every  ditch  and  "acetecia"  were 
planted  with  them,  making  a  pleas- 
ing feature  of  landscape   beauty   in 


the  agricultural  districts  of  that 
country. 

During  the  month  of  June,  when 
the  ripening  harvest  of  wheat  is  in 
its  yellow  ear,  the  alamos  now  in  its 
freshest  green  of  bud  and  bursting 
leaf,  dispenses  gossamer  threads  and 
clouds  of  flying  down,  which,  like 
fragments  of  silver  veiling,  cover 
the  black  adobe  soil  as  with  freshly 
fallen  snow. 

During  the  autumn  days  of  the 
North,  when  .the  sumach  lights  the 
sentinel  rocks  with  golden  glow,  the 
cottonwood  is  aflame,  and  with  yel- 
low fire  it  illuminates  the  dark  ra- 
vines which  it  haunts.  In  Mexico  it 
is  always  and  ever  green. 

Again  reversing  the  order  of 
things,  we  find  the  juniper  of  the 
mountains  of  Chihuahua  and  So- 
nora  to  be  trees  larger  in  girth  than 
the  pines  of  that  region,  while  in 
Nevada,  far  to  the  north,  their 
largest  bulk  when  cut  into  firewood 
may  be  carried  without  difficulty  on 
a  burro. 


Bmt£tt©tF<C^flp! 


BY     ELEANORE     F.     LEWYS 


First   upon   the   canyon's    wind-swept    slope, 
Up  from   the   sodden   earth  your  way  you  grope, 
Earliest  of  flowers  to  spring — and  die, 
You  raise  your  glowing  face  up  to  the  sky, 
Rest  on  your  long  stem  with  a  saucy  grace, 
And  flaunt  your  brave  gold  in  the  storm's  black  face 
Dear  little   Flower  of   Hope ! 


£lhe 
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BY     C.     E.     LORRIMER 


YESTERDAY  morning,  just  as 
Kiku,  the  little  serving-maid, 
was  pushing  back  the  wooden 
shutters  which  close  in  my  neat  and 
tiny  Japanese  house  for  the  night, 
I  heard  the  gentle  pit-pat-pit-pat,  of 
wooden  clogs  on  the  stones  of  the 
garden.  The  sounds  startled  me, 
for  though  we  keep  early  hours  in 
Nikko  (because  where  the  sun's 
uprising  is  so  splendid  a  man  thinks 
it  shame  to  lie  late  sleeping),  still 
visitors  before  breakfast  are  un- 
usual. Luckily,  I  had  no  sober  mo- 
ments of  suspense  while  my  unex- 
pected guest  was  led  down  corridors 
and  through  ceremonial  ante-rooms, 
for  the  whole  house,  dainty  as  a 
bird-cage,  is  scarcely  larger  than 
one.  In  three  steps  I  was  on  the 
veranda,  prepared  in  all  the  dignity 
of  a  bath-gown  and  an  uncombed 
thatch' of  hair  to  challenge  the  in- 
truder. 

"Ohayo — it  is  honorably  early  !" 
purred  a  soft  voice  in  my  ear.  There 
stood  O  Hana  San,  saluting  me  with 
a  series  of  courteous  bows.  My 
wrath  melted  immediately.  I  had 
no  more  heart  to  resent  the  intru- 
sion, for  O  Hana  San  is  an  old  friend 
—and  privileged.  She  is'the  first 
soul  to  greet  me  when  I  come  each 
summer  to  Nikko,  the  last  to  wave 
me  a  graceful  "sayonara"  when  I 
go. 

Her  old  father  is  my  gardener. 
Kawano,  they  call  him  in  the  village, 
where  his  wisdom  makes  him  some- 
thing of  a  celebrity.  Often  when 
he  has  arranged  the  flowers  for  the 
"tokonona,"  the  niche  built  in  every 
Japanese  room  especially  to  do  them 
honor,  he  will  sit  for  a  moment  on 


the  edge  of  the  little  veranda  of  pol- 
ished boards  outside  my  study. 
There,  where  I  can  look  down  on 
his  bare  old  head,  which  shines  like 
an  ivory  ball,  he  smokes  his  pipe 
at  the  "hibachi,"  the  fire-box,  always 
left  for  him,  and  occasionally  vouch- 
safes remarks  about  the  weather. 

"It  will  be  fine,"  he  says  with  the 
assurance,  the  bravado  of  a  torea- 
dor. "It  will  be  fine,"  he  dares  to 
prophesy  in  this  mountainous  val- 
ley, that  breaks  into  hysterics  of  rain 
a  dozen  times  a  day  with  no  appar- 
ent reason.  And  if  I  ask  him  why, 
he  tells  me  with  conviction  imper- 
turbable that  the  Thunder  Animal 
has  fallen  into  a  well  and  been 
caught  hard  by  the  next  village,  or 
that  the  festival  of  the  Sun  Goddess 
is  approaching,  therefore  it  cannot 
rain.  Oh,  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
a  plausible  explanation  or  an  in- 
genious excuse,  the  old  wiseacre ! 

Even  at  this  early  hour  a  visit 
from  him  would  not  have  greatly 
surprised  me;  but  that  the  Honor- 
able Interior,  O  Hana  San,  should 
leave  her  household  with  the  night 
coverlets  not  yet  folded  away,  the 
morning  rice  half  cooked,  portended 
news — great  news  ! 

I  begged  her  to  come  in,  and 
clapped  my  hands  for  the  "neisan," 
that  tea  might  be  brought  for  the 
early  guest.  Then  solemnly  we  sat 
down  opposite  each  other  and  dis- 
cussed— this  before  breakfast,  too ! 
— thimble  cups  of  green  tea  with 
dainty  sweetmeats,  while  O:  Hana 
San  tastefully  praised  the  view  over 
my  little  garden,  with  its  minuscule 
hills  and  microscopic  ponds,  its  peb- 
bles  that  do   duty   as   mimic   rocks. 


When  the  Voice  of  the  Emperor  Speaks. 
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For  all  that  she  was  in  a  hurry  to 
give  her  news  and  be  off  home 
again,  O  Hana  San  was  far,  far  too 
polite  to  omit  these  little  ceremonies 
or  to  hurry  them,  the  result  being 
that  we  wasted  precious  minutes  of 
impatience  in  inquiring  after  the 
excellent  health  of  our  respective 
families.  At  last  she  began  on  the 
real  business  in  hand :  "I — the  Sel- 
fish-One, have  come  to  bring  you 
news."  A  little  paper  fluttered  be- 
tween her  fingers.  "The  voice  of 
the  Emperor  has  called  my  husband 
— called  him  to  fight!"  And  she 
smiled  as  she  said  it — the  queer  lit- 
tle Japanese  smile  which  does  not 
always  stand  for  merriment. 

It  was  all  written  down  on  the 
scrap  of  paper — just  as  she  said — 
the  scrap  of  paper  that  she  placed 
so  reverently  in  my  hand  and  per- 
sistently called  the  "Emperor's 
Voice."  How  could  such  an  idea 
have  come  into  her  head?  It  must 
have  sprouted  at  sight  of  the  gor- 
geous official  in  uniform  who 
brought  the  letter,  thereby  shedding 
distinction  unprecedented  over  the 
gardener's  humble  home.  With  the 
haziest  notion  of  government  work- 
ings, O  Hana  San  doubtless  imme- 
diately concluded  that  such  an  im- 
posing messenger  could  only  come 
direct  from  her  sovereign. 

To  her,  of  course,  the  characters 
of  the  message  were  undecipherable. 
This  was  as  well,  since  they  set 
forth  only  the  most  prosaic  of  or- 
ders from  the  district  headquarters, 
summoning  her  husband  to  join  his 
regiment. 

Though  I  knew  they  were  in  no 
wise,  as  she  firmly  believed,  tones 
of  the  Emperor's  voice  miraculously 
transferred  to  paper,  and  then  be- 
come incarnate  like  those  words, 
written  by  holy  men  in  the  poetic 
past,  which  des'cended  from  their 
tablets  and  held  converse  with  man- 
kind, still  I  had  no  wish  to  correct 
O  Hana  San.  Of  what  use  to  set 
her  right,  and  in  so  doing  break  her 
lamp   of  faith,   as  one   might   break 


some  delicate  old  Satsuma  vase? 
Chiefly  a  feeling  of  modesty  with- 
held me,  for  with  our  wooden,  life- 
less lettering,  we  can  never  hope  to 
understand  how,  to  the  Japanese 
mind,  every  written  character,  with 
its  grace  and  proportion,  is  always 
a  live  thing ;  it  speaks ;  it  gesticu- 
lates. 

And  here  she  saw  a  whole  page 
full  of  such  living  characters,  figures 
that  cried  out  to  the  eyes,  though 
she  could  not  read  them,  words  that 
smiled  up  at  her  like  faces — all  cre- 
ated for  her,  a  humble  woman,  by 
the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign. 
She  placed  the  paper  against  her 
forehead  and  bowed  to  the  mats  in 
a  reverent  obeisance.  The  exquisite 
sense  of  imperial  condescension  in- 
toxicated her  like  a  perfume,  blot- 
ted out  for  the  moment  every  other 
sensation !  And  I  thanked  the  gods 
for  my  gift  of  silence ! 

The  village  was  as  excited  as  a 
whirlpool  in  the  river.  From  al- 
most every  house  a  son  or  a  brother 
had  been  called,  fifty  altogether, 
chosen  to  fill  vacancies — cruel  spaces 
torn  by  shot  and  shell — in  the  regi- 
ment recruited  from  the  district. 
No  wonder  she  came  early  with  such 
news ! 

O  Hana  San  showed  no  sign  of 
grief  or  regret,  though  Heaven 
knows  this  little  bit  of  paper  may 
prove  as  destructive  as  a  bomb 
thrown  into  their  quiet  household. 
And,  oh  !  the  pity  of  it !  Her  husband 
is  such  an  unusually  fine  fellow, 
clever  at  his  trade,  gentle,  indus- 
trious, sober — one  who  can  ill  be 
spared.  And  she  loves  him  dearly, 
too! 

It  is  all  very  sad ;  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say,  fearing  to  condole  lest 
I  offend  her  Samurai  pride,  which 
counts  it  the  greatest  honor  possible 
to  die  for  the  Emperor,  yet  longing 
to  speak  to  the  tender  side  of  her, 
for  it  is  like  sending  him  straight 
to  execution.  There  at  the  front  life 
counts  for  nothing  beside  success. 
Remember      Nanshan   and   the   bat- 
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talions  poured  out  like  a  living 
stream,  only  to  be  polluted  by  the 
touch  of  death.  The  very  thought 
Of  it  forces  the  tears  from  my 
eyes;  I  cannot  speak,  so  full  my 
heart   is! 

To-morrow,  O  Hana  San  holds  a 
little  party  of  intimate  friends  to 
watch  the  Yaku-otoshi,  or  Caster- 
out-of-devils,  weave  spells  of  good 
luck  around  the  house.  She  has  in- 
vited me  to  join  in  the  ceremony,  a 
kind  of  farewell  celebration,  as  the 
next  day  her  husband  goes.  I  ac- 
cepted gladly.  The  early  morning 
will  find  me  on  my  way  to  take  part 
in  this  quaint  and  perhaps  pathetic 
custom. 

From  what  she  tells  me,  all  the 
Japanese,  when  husbands  and  sons 
and  brothers  are  sent  away,  court 
luck  by  such  a  ceremony.  Even  the 
very,  very  poor  contrive  some  little 
feast  for  good-bye,  through  pinch- 
ing economy ;  or  when  there  is  no 
other  way,  by  borrowing  from 
friends  the  wherewithal.  It  is  one 
more  of  the  picturesque  customs 
that  will  be  all  too  soon  forgotten. 

Having  secured  my  acceptance, 
O  Hana  San,  with  more  bows,  dis- 
appeared, the  pattering  of  her  geta, 
wooden   shoes,  beating  a  tattoo  on 

the  stepping  stones   of  the   path. 
*  *  *  * 

This  morning  I  awoke  even  ear- 
lier than  usual  and  repaired  to  the 
house  of  O  Hana  San.  There  was 
all  the  domestic  display  of  a  festival 
in  the  decoration  of  the  kamidana — 
the  shelf  of  the  gods.  Before  the 
little  household  images  of  Buddha 
were  placed  great  double  rice  cakes, 
the  shrine  itself  being  beautified 
with  flowers — a  branch  of  pine  and 
some  sprays  of  late  peach  blossoms. 
Turnips,  kabu  and  radishes,  daikon 
and  the  seaweed  of  Kombu,  which 
is  a  symbol  of  pleasure,  were  set 
out  on  a  curiously-shaped  little 
table,  used  alike  in  temple  and  cot- 
tage to  hold  the  offerings  made  to 
Shinto  gods.  Very  quaint  it  was  to 
see     side     by     side     Buddhist  and 


Shinto  symbols.  But  I  was  not 
surprised.  Kawano  is  as  wily  an 
old  philosopher  as  ever  sat  astride 
a  fence.  Whichever  religion  ulti- 
mately triumphs,  he  means  to  be 
among  the  elect. 

What  surprised  me  greatly  was 
a  fine  lobster  tastefully  arranged  in 
the  very  center  of  the  little  table — 
lambo  is  the  correct  name  for  it. 
Why  a  lobster  of  all  things — a  lob- 
ster, which  must  have  been  pro- 
cured in  this  inland  town  at  great 
trouble  and  greater  expense? 

The  Oji  San,  the  Honorable 
Grandfather,  my  old  gardener, 
whom  at  first  I  hardly  recognized 
under  the  honorific  title  children 
and  grand-children  gave  him,  was 
more  than  willing  to  explain.  He 
has  the  garrulity  of  age.  A  lobster's 
body,  bent  double  as  this  was  bent — 
as  the  body  of  a  man  must  be  who 
lives  through  the  storms  of  many 
winters,  is  the  symbol  of  years — 
many  years.  Its  presence  on  the 
table  signified  the  hope  that  the 
family  and  those  friends  gathered 
at  the  celebration  might  live  so  long 
that  they,  too,  would  become  bent 
like  the  lobster  under  the  weight  of 
many  summers  and  winters. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  singularly  suit- 
able, as  well  as  hopeful  emblem  for 
the  soldier,  this  creature  who  signi- 
fies long  life !  But  I  doubt  if  O 
Hana  San  felt  it  so.  I  really  do  be- 
gin to  doubt  whether  her  pride,  if 
her  husband  should  die  bravely  for 
his  sovereign,  would  not  be  greater 
than  her  love  if  he  was  spared  less 
gloriously  to  her. 

Around  the  room  hung  strings  of 
dried  chestnuts,  truly  military  em- 
blems these,  symbols  of  success,  for 
their  name  in  Japanese  means  "vic- 
tory," "conquests."  Here  was  some- 
thing which  really  delighted  the 
heart  of  O  Hana  San. 

Altogether  six  of  us  assembled 
for  the  rite.  I  have  often  heard  on 
the  eve  of  the  Letsubun  Festival,  a 
little  after  dark,  the  Yaku-otoshi 
wander  through  the  streets  rattling 
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his  staff  and  uttering  his  strange 
professional  cry  :  "Oni  wa  soto ! — 
Fuku  wa  uchi!"  (Devils  out! — Good 
fortune  in!)  Offer  a  trifling  fee, 
and  he  will  perform  his  exorcism  in 
any  house  to  which  you  call  him  ; 
the  actual  magic,  however,  I  had 
not  seen. 

O  Hana  San  seated  us  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  spotless  mats,  soft  as 
the  bedding  of  her  best  room.  The 
husband,  meek  and  lamb-like,  rather 
than  fierce,  as  a  warrior  by  all  tra- 
ditions should  be,  crouched  in  one 
corner.  He  was  by  nature  such  a 
gentle,  unobtrusive  soul  that  I  think 
all  this  celebration  troubled  him. 
Not  so  the  Oji  San,  who  delighted 
in  it,  and  once  we  were  seated,  led 
the  magician  into  our  presence  with 
the  manners  of  a  court  chamber- 
lain. 

The  ceremony  proper  was  so  sim- 
ple after  all — just  the  recitation  by 
the  Yaku-otoshi  of  some  Buddhist 
verses  which  he  intoned  in  a  meas- 
ured chant.  Afterwards  he  gravely 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
threw,  quite  solemnly,  into  the  four 
directions  of  space  some  dried  peas 
that  he  carried  in  a  little' wallet  at- 
tached to  his  belt.  For  some  mys- 
terious reasons,  devils  do  not  like 
dried  peas.  But  the  family  do,  for 
O  Hana  San,  who  watched  carefully 
where  they  fell,  whispered  to  me 
that  afterwards  they  would  be  swept 
up  and  eaten.  Why  these  harmless 
vegetables  should  strike  awe  into 
the  devils  I  could  not  find  out ; 
neither  could  I  discover  the  origin 
of  this  dislike ;  but  my  sympathv 
on  the  subject  is  entirely  with  the 
fiends — they   have   good'  taste. 

The  exorcising  was  now  over;  all 
the  mischievous  spirits  dispersed. 
Only  the  prayer-papers  remained 
to  be  pasted — little  strips  of  rice- 
paper  each  with  a  prayer  written  on 
its  surface.  We  all  worked  at  this 
right  heartily.  If  the  devils  creep 
in  through  the  cracks,  it  will  not  be 
through  my  papers ;  for  they  are 
pasted     down     so     tight,   so  tight, 


wherever  a  little  chink  could  be 
seen  along  the  edge  of  the  shoji,  the 
sliding  paper  screens,  leaving  no 
slit,  no  cranny,  for  the  most  starved 
hobgoblin  to  creep  through.  This 
closed  the  official  performance.  The 
guests  slipped  away  one  by  one  af- 
ter they  had  drunk  more  thimble 
cups  of  tea,  and  eaten  more  pink 
and  green  and   lilac   sugar   cakes. 

Just  as  I,  too,  was  going,  O  Hana 
San  plucked  me  by  the  sleeve.  If 
I  would  remain  there  were  yet  more 
ceremonies.  "Remain,"  she  en- 
treated, "to  our  humble  evening 
meal.  There  augustly  exist  eggs — 
of  ducks,"  she  tempted  with  the 
smile  of  a  Kwannon.  Delicious 
surprise  !  Remain  ?  Of  course  !  As 
if  one  could  refuse  anything  to  O 
Hana  San — when  the  Voice  of  the 
Emperor  had  called  her  husband ! 

We  had  a  delicious  little  dinner — 
but  mostly  silent,  except  for  the  Oji 
San's  chatter.  Bits  of  war-like  le- 
gend he  unearthed  for  our  benefit 
from  the  dusty  lumber-room  of  his 
old  memory.  O  Hana  San  presently 
cut  him  short. 

"At  Sannomiya  Temple  the  mat- 
suri  (fair)  honorably  is,"  she  re- 
minded. I  knew  then  why  she  had 
bribed  me  with  the  eggs — of  ducks. 
Doubtless  there  was  some  luck- 
charm  to  be  bought  at  the  matsuri 
for  the  husband  who  sat  silent  by 
the  kitchen  fire  absorbed  in  thought- 
less Oriental  reverie,  totally  oblivi- 
ous of  the  preparations  centering 
around  him. 

We  took  our  way  up  the  little 
village  street  and  across  the  bridge 
where  paper  lanterns  flitted  like 
lines  of  fire-flies — for  it  was  falling 
dusk  when  we  set  out.  Up  a  little 
pebbly  path  we  followed  the  line 
of  people  bound  matsuri-wards, 
each  ringed  in  a  lurching  circle  of 
light — on  and  up  to  a  gate  adorned 
with  gargoyles  and  swarming 
dragons,  into  a  courtyard  where 
graceful  votive  lanterns  of  stone 
stand  like  monuments.  To  me  the 
dragonries    and    snakeries    undulate 
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with  a  swarming  motion.  It  is  the 
swaying  crowd  which  destroys  their 
fixity,  for  here  we  are  at  the  temple, 
merry  now  with  festival  booths 
filled  with  gay,  chattering  people. 

O  Hana  San  bows  now  and  then 
to  some  acquaintance,  but  wastes 
little  time  in  idle  gossip.  There  are 
important  matters  on  hand  to-night. 
She  has  come  to  the  matsuri,  not  as 
any  idle  merry-maker  might,  _  but 
with  a  set  purpose.  It  is  written 
on  every  line  of  her  face.  From 
booth  to  booth  she  flits,  looking 
eagerly  for  what  she  wants — look- 
ing so  busily  that  I  am  left  by  my- 
self to  watch  the  crowd.  Here  are 
Hokusai's  own  figures  walking 
about,  as  if  they  had  just  stepped 
out  of  his  prints;  bare-limbed  peas- 
ants, deeply  tanned  by  sun  and 
wind;  patient-faced  mothers  with 
smiling,  bald  babies  on  their  backs ; 
parties  of  singing  girls  like  troops 
of  gay  butterflies.  The  shrill  cries 
of  hawkers  fascinate  me.  Their  fal- 
setto notes   are  so   quaint. 

"U-mu-don-yai-soba-yai !"  It  is 
the  seller  of  Japanese  buckwheat 
cakes  making  his  rounds.  "A  me- 
yu !"  The  seller  of  the  sweet  amber 
syrup  children  love  cries  out  his 
musical  call  from  amidst  a  group  of 
sprawling  babies,  young  limbs 
o'mischief  eager  to  snatch  more 
than  their  share. 

Those  little  folks  whom  he  has 
not  collected  stand  fascinated  before 
a  booth  shaped  like  a  sentry  box, 
from  which  there  issues  a  concen- 
trated chirping  indescribably  comic. 
Crickets  are  responsible  for  this  rill 
of  sound,  huge  green  crickets  pris- 
oned one  by  one  in  tiny  green  cages. 
The  children  buy  them  for  pets, 
feeding  them  on  egg-plant  and 
melon-rind.  And  there  are  also 
quaint  little  cages,  full  of  fire-flies 
shining  like  showers,  of  sparks.  I 
can  hear  the  diminutive  customers 
bargaining  eagerly.  "One  cricket 
and  cage,  two  sen;"  "Ten  fire-flies 
and  cage,  five  sen,"  is  the  shop- 
keeper's very  lowest.     This  satisfies 
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the  babies,   and     they     trot     away 
happy  with  their  new  pets. 

"Tsukuri  hana !"  The  shrill  cry 
of  the  artificial  flower  seller  attracts 
the  singing  girls,  who  are  soon  deep 
in  an  embarrassing  choice.  Marvel- 
ous chrysanthemums  and  lotus- 
plants  of  paper,  imitations  cunning- 
ly wrought  of  bud  and  leaf  and 
flower  require  the  testimony  of  the 
touch  to  detect  their  beautiful  trick- 
ery !  But  it  is  none  of  these  things 
O  Hana  San  seeks.  Presently  she 
plucks  my  sleeve  in  the  way  she 
always  does  to  draw  my  attention. 

"Kawachi-no-kuni" — the  rest  of 
the  long  phrase  is  drowned  by  the 
clattering  of  clogs  that  hurry  toward 
this  booth.  Into  the  current  she 
leads  me,  and  we  soon  find  our- 
selves near  a  peddler  of  love-papers 
or  divining  papers.  These  are  al- 
ways about  sweethearts  and  such 
things — of  no  interest  whatever  to 
O  Hana  San.  But  she  has  discov- 
ered that  close  by,  in  the  next  stall 
hitogata  (people-shapes)  may  be 
bought.  It  is  for  these  she  has 
come,  these  little  figures  made  of 
white  paper  in  the  image  of  man  and 
woman.  They  are  cut  out  with  a 
few  clever  scissor  strokes,  and  the 
difference  of  sex  is  shown  by  the 
shape  of  the  sleeves,  and  the  fash- 
ion of  the  little  paper  obi  (sash.) 

O  Hlana  San  purchased  one  for 
every  member  of  the  family,  and 
forthwith  toddled  off  to  the  priest 
in  the  main  shrine.  He  wrote  on 
them  the  age  and  the  sex  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  each  was  intended — 
and  a  little  extra  prayer  on  her  hus- 
band's, I  believe.  Then  O  Hana 
San  slipped  a  coin  wrapped  in  white 
paper  into  the  bowl  before  the  al- 
tar, and  we  went  home,  our  errand 
over. 

At  the  gate,  O  Hana  San  touch- 
ingly  pressed  one  into  my  hand. 
"For  good  luck,"  she  said.  I  must 
rub  my  body  with  it  that  night 
and  repeat  a  little  Shinto  prayer. 
Ah,  but  I  would  not  say  a  Shinto 
prayer,   would      I?      Her     forehead 
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puckered  with  thought,  till  the  Oji 
Sans  religious  compromises  came 
to  her  help.  Maybe  one  of  my  own 
prayers  would  do  as  well — some  lit- 
tle one.  Her  Honorable  Father 
used  Buddhist  prayers  and  Shinto 
prayers  alternately.  Doubtless  a 
Christian  one,  if  it  was  quite  a  lit- 
tle one  ^she  dwelt  on  that)  would 
be  equally  efficacious.  To-morrow 
I  was  to  return  the  paper  to  her; 
and  she,  after  the  husband  was 
gone,  would  take  it  back  with  the 
rest  to  the  priest  to  be  prayed  over 
by  him  again,  then  burnt  with  holy 
fire.  So  should  we  all  for  the  space 
of  one  year  be  preserved  from  bodily 
harm.  I  must  have  looked  thought- 
ful after  this,  for  O  Hana  San  added, 
"Perhaps  the  Stranger  from  Far 
honorably  thinks  concerning  the  be- 
lief that   it   is   foolish?" 

"No,  O  Hana  San,  the  belief  is  in 
my   heart."      How    could   I    answer 

otherwise? 

*  *  *  * 

The  morrow  dawned  bright  and 
clear.  There  were  flags  in  the  vil- 
lage street  to  speed  the  parting  sol- 
diers. From  the  windows  hung 
banners,  foot  breadths  of  texture 
covered  with  bold  Japanese  charac- 
ters, white  on  blue,  black  on  red, 
red  on  white.  At  ten  o'clock  I  went 
down  to  the  train  to  see  them  oft". 
The  men  were  in  uniform  now,  and 
what  a  difference !  O  Hana  San's 
husband,  from  a  meek  and  gentle 
man,  was  become  a  Samurai.  The 
old  pride  of  the  days  when  he  did 
his  military  service  had  swept  over 
him  again.  I  can  imagine  him 
walking  nonchalantly  up  to  a  Rus- 
sian battery— as  nonchalantly  as  I 
walk    to    my   breakfast. 

Plainly  he,  too,  is  in  his  element 
to-day.  O  Hana  San  has  shrunk 
down  into  insignificance  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  as  if  she  and  her  hus- 
band balanced  on  a  see-saw.  Yes- 
terday was  her  day  up.  She  took 
the  initiative;  her  feminine  super- 
stitions, her  domestic  ceremonies, 
were  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  hus- 


band meekly  sat  by  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  prayed  over.  But  to- 
day he  is  the  hero.  The  uniform 
makes  all  the  difference.  A  score 
of  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and 
sweethearts  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form chatting  with  the  soldiers  in 
the  carriages.  One  would  think  the 
men  were  starting  on  a  picnic,  so 
cheerful  the  scene  is,  so  gay  the 
laughter,  so  merry  the  chatter — all 
gossip  of  the  town,  not  a  word  about 
sadness  or  parting  or  death. 

O  Hana  San,  like  the  wise  virgin, 
has  brought  a  little  brown  pot  of 
tea,  from  which  she  pours  cups  of 
pale  amber  liquid.  The  soldiers 
eagerly  lean  out  of  the  windows  for 
them.  It  is  all  a  mystery  to  me, 
this  bright  spirit.  Why  do  they 
not  weep,  these  women,  like  their 
English   and   American    sisters? 

The  train  whistle  blows,  the 
wheels  move  ever  so  slowly.  The 
soldiers  thrust  their  faces  out  of 
the  windows,  the  doors ;  they  crowd 
upon  the  narrow  platforms — but 
there  are  no  embraces ;  only  the  lit- 
tle groups  on  the  platform  bow  like 
willow  branches  in  the  wind,  and 
shout — one  great  shout  of  "Banzai." 
This  the  men  answer  with  a  ring 
that  shakes  the  little  station.  Then 
the  train,  as  if  ashamed  of  its  reluct- 
ance, finally  moves  off.  No  sobs,  no 
sighs !  Only  one  woman  throws  out 
her  arms,  as  if  in  a  gesture  of  des- 
pair! 

On  the  way  home  O  Hana  San 
carefully  explains  to  me  that  this 
woman  is  a  very  low-class  woman — 
not  a  Samurai.  •  The  Samurai  code 
of  honor  forbids  any  expression  of 
grief.  All  the  paraphernalia  of  sor- 
row must  be  carefully  hid  away.  I 
begin  to  understand  a  little  the 
cheerfulness,  the  enthusiasm,  with 
which  these  women  send  their  near- 
est off  to  die. 

O  Hana  San  represents  a  fine  type 
of  the  Samurai  woman.  All  the 
same  her  heart  weeps,  though  her 
eyes  may  not.  I  guessed  it  from 
her    smile,    which    came    too    often, 
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too  brightly,  on  the  way  home. 

For  three  weeks  I  saw  little  of 
O  Hana  San.  She  was  enwrapped 
in  household  cares,  the  Oji  San  told 
me. 

At  last  one  day  she  came  as  usual, 
a  letter  in  her  hand — a  letter  from 
the  husband  which  she  begged  me 
to  read.  He  had  arrived  some- 
where, he  might  not  say  where. 
That  the  censor  would  not  allow. 
But  he  might  say  that  he  was  well, 
and  camped  where  there  were  many 
trees.  "Ah,  that  must  be  among 
the  mountains,  as  here,"  she  inter- 
rupted. And  the  heat  was  very 
great.  And  the  enemy  many.  "They 
run  before  us  like  the  fleetest  of 
Nara  deer.  Only  some,"  he  con- 
cluded naively,  "who  are  impeded 
by  their  heavy  boots  can  run  less 
quickly,  and  these  we  have  cap- 
tured." That  was  all.  No  word  of 
loneliness  or  return,  no  messages  to 
friends,  nothing  but  the  one  absorb- 
ing idea — war.  It  seems  to  have 
become  the  very  marrow  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

O1  Hana  San  bowed  me  profuse 
thanks,  professing  herself  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  impersonal 
news,  and  toddled  home  to  impart  it 
to  the  Oji  San.  Doubtless  that 
night  she  made  unduly  long  prayers 
at  the  household  shrine,  repeating 
often  the  old  Samurai  battle-prayer 
that  the  little  children  are  taught, 
the  prayer  which  is  whispered  rev- 
erently, reverently,  because  it  is  too 
sacred  to  be  said  aloud. 

"Bu-nu-chokyu."  ("That  we  may 
have  eternal  good  fortune  in  war.") 

Sometimes  I  fancy,  with  the  hus- 
band away,  O  Hana  San  must 
stretch  her  resources  tight,  tight 
as  a  Samisen  string  in  order  to  make 
the  ends  meet.  However,  she  does 
not  complain,  and  if  I  offered  help 
unasked,  it  would  be  a  deadly  insult 
*  *  *  * 

Another  letter  has  come  from  the 
husband— much  like  the  first.  Only 
it    speaks   of    a    great   battle    to    be 


fought  within  the  next  few  days. 
There  is  a  fort  on  a  hill  to  be  cap- 
tured. O  Hana  San  is  anxious, 
though  she  would  be  flayed  alive 
before  acknowledging  it ;  but  I 
know  she  is,  because  last  night  at 
dusk,  walking  home,  I  stopped  at 
her  tiny  house  to  hear  the  latest 
news,  and  found  her  lighting  a  big 
"Ol-rosoku"  (an  honorable  candle), 
in  front  of  the  shrine.  It  was  a 
very  expensive  one,  in  these  pinched 
times,  too — all  of  red  wax  and 
thick,  with  a  raised  pattern  of  flow- 
ers  encircling   it. 

Such  candle  offerings  are  always 
accompanied  by  secret  prayers  of 
good  fortune.  Thrifty  O  Hana  San 
would  never  permit  herself  such  ex- 
travagance, unless  she  felt  the  sepa- 
ration exceedingly  grave — the  need 
of  prayer  very  urgent.  My  discov- 
ery of  the  expensive  offering  was 
unexpected  and  disturbing.  'Pushed 
by  her  pride,  she  took  refuge  in  ex- 
cuses— even  told  me  the  splendid 
candle  was  a  present.  Heroic  little 
perverter  of  the  truth !  "On  the 
wings  of  a  lie  we  may  be  borne  to 
Nirvana,"  says  the  Buddhist  pro- 
verb. 

Anyway,  if  it  was  a  present  and 
the  Oji  San  bought  it  for  her,  she 
sent  him  to  get  it ! 

Poor  little  soul !  It  would  be  eas- 
ier if  she  would  only  let  me  share 
her  anxiety  and  try  to  comfort  her, 
but  truly  I  cannot  go  to  see  her, 
when  she  welcomes  me  with  such  a 
bright  and  cheerful  smile. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Oji  San  came  this  morning 
with  news.  Again  the  voice  of  the 
Emperor  had  spoken.  The  husband 
is  dead — gloriously — at  that  hill  bat- 
tle he  mentioned  in  the  last  letter. 
News  came  this  morning  from  To- 
kio.  They  buried  him  on  the  bat- 
tle field,  where  he  fell.  The  trench 
was  turned  over  on  top  of  him,  when 
the  heavy  firing  ceased,  and  men 
had  time  for  such  small  things  as 
funerals.  It  was,  of  course,  a  fine, 
honorable,  soldierly  fate  to  be  bur- 
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led  in  a  trench — the  trench  of  the 
fight  and  the  death.  But  what  im- 
pressed me  most  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  irrevocably  dead,  O  Hana 
San's  husband.  It  kept  whirling 
round  and  round  in  my  head  like 
a  top  for  those  few  moments.  To 
think  that  the  flame  of  his  life  was 
snuffed  like  a  candle  in  a  wind — out, 
out,  out — and  with  no  hope  of  re- 
lighting. 

Yet  the  Oji  San  told  the  simple 
fact  without  any  emotion,  told  it 
as  one  might  tell  a  piece  of  village 
gossip.  Perhaps  he  was  numb,  and 
the  numbness  made  his  countenance 
wondrously  calm.  I  could  fancy  he 
had  lost  relations  every  day  for 
years — till  now  at  last  he  accepted 
death  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  least  I  could  do  was  to  hurry 
off  to  O  Hana  San.  I  found  her 
sitting  quietly  on  the  snowy  mats 
— almost  the  only  time  I  have  ever 
seen  her  idle.  A  white  cloth  covered 
her  head  like  a  little  peaked  roof. 
No  tears  were  on  her  cheeks,  but 
her  face  had  hardened  like  a  mask 
of  wood.  When  my  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  light  filtering 
dimly  through  the  paper  shoji,  I 
saw  that  the  house  was  officially  in 
mourning.  White  paper  had  been 
pasted  upon  the  door  posts ;  a  pretty 
screen  behind  O  Hana  San  turned 
upside  down — such  in  Japan  being 
the  symbols  of  death. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  ap- 
pealed for  her  comfort  to  the  strong 
spirit  of  aristocratic  pride  which 
had  so  long  supported  her.  "It  is 
a  noble  and  a  happy  thing  to  die 
in  the  Emperor's  holy  cause,"  I 
said.  "There  is  no  more  glorious 
death   for  a   Samurai." 

"That  is  true,"  she  answered 
sadly.  "But,  alas,  I  am  like  the  lone 
pine  of  Seki  whose  mate  was  cut 
down  by  a  thoughtless  hand.  Soon 
the  storms  battered  the  desolate  one. 
It,  too,  died.  And  so  dies  a  woman 
disconsolate  without  her  lord." 


As  proof  of  her  "death"  of  spirit, 

0  Hana  San  took  off  her  little  cap 
and  showed  me  her  head.  It  is  quite, 
quite  bare  of  hair — as  bald  as  Oji 
San's.  With  her  own  hands  she 
cut  off  the  long  glossy  strands,  em- 
blem of  her  youth  and  beauty. 
Later  on,  when  there  shall  be  time 
for  such  things,  when  the  soldiers 
are  re-interred  each  in  a  separate 
grave,  she  will  send  the  whole  rich 
sacrifice — the  greatest  love  can 
prompt,  to  be  laid  upon  the  knees 
of  the  dead. 

"It  is  the  old  Samurai  custom," 
she  said.  As  the  hair  of  the  Japan- 
ese woman  is  her  richest  ornament, 
so  it  is  the  most  precious  gift  she 
can  make — the  gift  of  youth  and 
beauty,  which  to  a  woman  is  life  it- 
self. 

"And  will  you  never  permit  it  to 
grow  again?" 

"Never  again!  There  is  no  longer 
need  of  beauty,  now  that  the  light  of 
my  lord's  presence  is  extinguished." 

Not  without  sobs  could  she  con- 
clude her  simple  recital.  So  she  is 
just  a  weak  human  woman  after  all, 
an  emotional  contradiction  like  any 
other. 

Soon  the  paroxysm  passed.  Then 
suddenly  bowing  her  head  to  the 
matting,  and  wiping  away  her  tears 
with  her  sleeve,  she  humbly  prayed 
my  pardon,  and  laughed  the  soft, 
low  laugh  of  Japanese  politeness. 

There  was  little  I  could  do  for 
her,  so  shortly  after  I  took  my 
leave.     Tears  crept  into  my  eyes  as 

1  got  up  to  say  good-bye,  and  O 
Hana  San,  seeing  them,  plucked  my 
sleeve  in  her  old  winning  way. 

"Do  not  suffer  your  honorable 
feelings  to  be  shocked  upon  my  un- 
worthy account,"  she  said  sweetly. 
"It  is  unthinking  of  me  to  mention 
so  contemptible  a  thing  as  my  sor- 
row !" 

And  her  heart  was  again  closed 
in  its  chestnut  burr  of  Samurai 
pride. 


BY  EMMA  PLAYTER  SEABURY 

Swinging  lilies  and  Easter  chimes; 

Roll  the  stones  from  your  tombs 
away, 

The  angel  of  love  and  the  angel  of 
time, 

Sit  at  the  door  of  your  hearts  to- 
day. 


—ELoisq 
RoorUac  Vy 


Nothing  beautiful   ever   was   lost, 
Plumy  flowers  or  feathery  seed ; 
Some   April   touch    will    exhale    the 

frost 
And    a   wish   will    blossom    into    a 

deed. 

Nothing  worth  living  can  ever  die, 
Life,  of  the  Infinite  is  a  spark, 
The  aspirations  that  upward  fly, 
The  hopes  that  fade  in  the  unseen 
dark : 

The  dreams  and  love  that  float  on> 

and  on, 
On  the  wings  of  faith,  when  the  soul 

is  free, 
Are  all  a  part  of  the  Easter  dawn, 
And  the  Lord  arisen  to  you  and  me. 

Swinging  lilies  and  Easter  bells: 
Roll    the    stones    from    your    tombs 

away ; 
The  angel  of  life  his  message  tells, 
Keeping   guard   of   your    heart    to- 
day. 


BY     MARGARET     HUGHES 


ITS  audaciousness  took  Canter- 
town  by  storm.  The  idle  and 
shiftless  are  the  worm  at  the 
heart  of  any  well-ordered,  thriving 
community,  but  the  facetious  aggre- 
gation of  these  dissolute  debtors  un- 
der the  name  of  "The  Dun  Club" 
was  a  blow  at  the  law,  the  industry 
and  the  seriousness  of  Cantertown. 

To  give  the  town  loafers  then" 
due,  the  formation  of  "The  Dun 
Club"  was  the  result  of  the  associa- 
tion, rather  than  the  deliberation, 
of  its  members,  and  its  name,  which 
sprang  simultaneously  from  a 
night's  hilarity,  was  never  intended 
to  tickle  the  humorous,  nor  to  gen- 
erate, as  it  did,  official,  civilian,  and 
clerical  wrath.  It  was  the  club's 
only  secret,  but  the  members  were 
occasionally  voluble,  and  it  leaked 
out. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  winter 
was  two  months  old  in  Cantertown 
when  a  meeting  of  the  saloon-keep- 
ers and  grocers,  with  bars  attached 
to  their  stores,  was  held.  The  se- 
cret object  of  the  meeting  was  the 
suppression  of  the  lazy,  profitless 
customers  who  filled  the  chairs  of 
the  various  concerns  with  their  ubi- 
quitous persons,  and  the  books  with 
their  ever-increasing  accounts.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  meeting  was 
declared  in  the  dailies  of  Cantertown 
to  be  the  amalgamation  of  the  thirst 
caterers  into  a  promotion  committer 
to  increase  population  and  industry, 
and  generally,  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Cantertown. 

The  Promotion  Committee  be- 
came active.  It  secured  from  the 
county  a  contract  for  building  the 
long-contemplated  road  from  Can- 
tertown to  Billings,  a  distance  of 
twenty   miles,   the   county  agreeing, 


among  other  covenants,  to  furnish 
as  laborers  all  prisoners  serving 
terms  in  Cantertown  county  jail 
during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

But  a  month  or  six  weeks  must 
elapse  before  the  melting  snow 
would  permit  the  breaking  of 
ground,  and,  strangely,  during  the 
expectant  interim,  the  Dun  Club 
sprang  into  existence. 

It  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  'Gene  Palmer,  a 
happy-go-lucky,  ne'er-do-well,  in 
Cantertown's  eyes,  and  a  "poor  un- 
fortunate boy"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mother  and  sister  who  supported 
him  : 

LAW   OFFICES    OF    BLACK- 
BURN &  GRIDLEY,  Mills  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
Eugene  Palmer,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — A  client  of  ours,  who 
desires  to  remain  incognito,  has  in- 
structed us  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ing communication.  We  quote  his 
exact  language : 

"Believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  coun- 
try should  have  a  leisure  class,  and 
believing,  too,  that  this  class  should 
be  confined  to  those  free  natures 
that  can  appreciate  life  and  pleas- 
ure, in  contradistinction  to  the  glar- 
ing mockeries  of  our  present  social 
devotees,  I  have  selected  you,  sir, 
as  the  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  my  idea.  While  in  Canter- 
town I  observed  you  closely,  and 
I  believe  I  have  the  right  man. 

"Suppose,  then,  for  the  better  en- 
joyment and  comfort  of  yourself 
and  kindred  spirits,  say  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  that  you  hire  a  hall, 
which  should  not  be  very  expensive 
in      Cantertown,     furnish     it     with 
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tables,  chairs,  a  piano  and  a  billiard 
table  (these,  of  course,  you  will 
merely  rent  until  such  time  as  we 
can  test  the  feasibility  of  our  plan), 
subscribe  for  the  Cantertown  and 
San  Francisco  dailies,  and  send  the 
bills  to  my  attorneys  for  me.  I'll 
meet  them,  and  shall  also,  from  time 
to  time,  see  that  consignments  of 
smoke  and  wet  goods  reach  you. 

"Now,  I  don't  own  a  mint,  and  I 
am  not  Carnegie,  but,  like  him,  I 
want  to  get  a  little  more  out  of  life 
than  I'm  getting,  and  here  is  my 
way  of  doing  it.  This  is  a  bona  fide 
offer.  Show  this  letter  from  my  at- 
torneys to  any  merchant  in  Canter- 
town, and  it  will  secure,  without  any 
liability  on  your  part,  anything  in 
reason  that  you  desire  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  plan. 

"Our  client  wishes  all  communi- 
cations, bills,  etc.,  addressed  to  us, 
and  we  desire  to  add  that  we  shall 
be  happy  to  serve  you  in  any  way 
that  we  can. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"BLACKBURN   &  GRIDLEY." 

"Well,  wouldn't  it  kill  you !"  Pal- 
mer exclaimed,  glancing  from  the 
letter  to  a  boon  companion  as  shift- 
less as  himself.  "Which  of  the 
boys  went  to  'Frisco  lately. 
Thought  I  wouldn't  see  the  joke,  I 
suppose.  Must  think  I'm  pretty 
easy."  Palmer  pushed  back  his  hat 
from  his  handsome,  reckless  face, 
and  slid  his  six  feet  of  boyish  good- 
nature on  the  postomfce  bench,  as 
he  lazily  eyed  his  companion. 

"What's  up,  'Gene?"  Jud  Butter- 
worth  turned  slowly  to  ask.  "No 
one's  been  to  'Frisco  that  I  know, 
except    Dimond    of    The    Elixir!" 

"Well,  'tisn't  that  old  skinflint. 
He  never  saw  a  joke  nor  played  one 
in  his  life.  All  he  can  see  is  how 
much  a  fellow  has  down  on  his 
books.  But  he's  naggin'  about  that 
in  his  sleep.  No,  'tisn't  him;  he's 
got  enough  to  do  as  president  of 
this  Promotion  Committee  that's 
been  organized.     Hasn't  no  time  for 


joking."  Palmer  tapped  the  letter 
on  his  hand  meditatively.  "Give  a 
dollar  to  know  who  'tis.  He's  a 
rare  one,   all   right." 

"Some  one  been  writing  to  you 
from  'Frisco?"  inquired  Butterworth 
with  a  show  of  interest.  "Getting 
high,  ain't  you  ?" 

"Getting  easy,  some  one  thinks. 
Look  at  that!" 

With  a  serious  face,  Butterworth 
read  the  letter  to  the  end. 

"  'Gene,"  he  said,  "that's  no  joke. 
A  big  legal  firm  like  Blackburn  & 
Gridley  wouldn't  demean  them- 
selves putting  their  name  to  a  josh. 
I  studied  law,  and  learned  enough 
of  professional  ethics  to  know  that. 
It's  mighty  singular,  but  it's  genu- 
ine, sure  as  you're  born." 

"Ah,  go  on  !  You're  in  on  it,  too. 
Suppose  you  think  it's  funny  to 
spell  Elysium  on  paper  for  a  man. 
But  it's  darned  clever,"  he  laughed. 
"D'  you  write  it?" 

"Me!  If  I  got  within  a  mile  of 
Blackburn  &  Gridley's  office  they'd 
corral  me  for  chief  clerk.  Mighty 
fine  job,  of  course,  but  wearing." 
Butterworth  yawned.  "No,  'Gene, 
that  thing's  genuine.  Say,  it's  a 
beautiful  proposition !  Why  don't 
you  make  the  test?" 

"For  you  and  the  rest  to  laugh  at, 
I  suppose."  '  Palmer  pulled  his  hat 
over  his  left  eye-brow  and  started 
up  the  street. 

"Hold  on,  'Gene!  I  tell  you  that 
paper's  genuine.  Here  comes  old 
Pete  Primton;  you  show  him  the 
letter,  or  let  me,  and  if  he  doesn't 
jump  at  the  chance  of  renting  his 
B-street  hall,  I'll  treat.  Hey,  Prim- 
ton  !"  An  unusual  eagerness  spread 
over  Butterworth's  lean  face,  as  he 
handed  the  old  gentleman  the  letter. 

Mr.  Primton  read  it  slowly. 
"Why,  'tisn't  addressed  to  you  at 
all,"  he  said;  "it's  Palmer's." 

M'r.  Primton  was  senior  elder  of 
one  of  Cantertown's  churches,  and 
went  about  with  fire  and  brimstone 
on  his  tongue  for  the  dissolute  ele- 
ment.    Palmer  saw  his  chance  for 
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fun  in  arousing  the  elder's  wrath. 

"Yes,  it's  mine,"  he  said.  "Mighty 
fine  proposition,  don't  you  think, 
Mr.   Primton  ?" 

"Don't  I  think!"  exclaimed  the 
elder.  "It's  a  crime  against  the  in- 
dustry and  decency  of  this  com- 
munity. It's  deliberate  encourage- 
ment of  gambling  and  drinking  and 
soul-destroying  idleness.  No  law- 
abiding,  God-fearing  citizen  ever  de- 
vised such  a  heinous  plan.  I've 
known  of  Blackburn  &  Gridley  for 
years,  but  I  didn't  believe  they'd 
sanction  anything  like  this."  The 
elder  shook  his  head  sadly.  "But 
it'll  keep  you  off  the  streets,  for  one 
thing,"  he  continued,  "and  if  you're 
thinking  of  going  into  it,  in  spite 
of  my  warning,  you  can  rent  my  hall 
for  fifteen  dollars  a  month." 

Palmer  fell  back  on  the  bench 
with  a  laugh  that  summoned  the 
loafers  in  the  neighborhoo'd.  A 
dozen  or  more  crowded  around  him 
to  hear  the  news,  and  soon  he  was 
as  popular  as  a  small  boy  with  a 
bag   of   candy. 

"Say,  Palmer,  I  know  just  the 
thing  for  tables  and  chairs.  Remem- 
ber when  Dimond  bought  out  The 
Delta?  Well,  he  stored  all  the 
things  he  couldn't  pack  into  his  own 
saloon.  There's  a  billiard  table, 
too." 

"Let's  go  over  and  see  him,"  But- 
terworth  suggested.  "Nothing  like 
striking    while    the    iron's    hot." 

"H'm !"  demurred  Palmer,  "that 
old  miser  wouldn't  let  you  have 
anything." 

"Well,  let's  go  and  see,"  coaxed 
Butterworth,  whose  latent  execu- 
tive  energy   had   been   aroused. 

So  the  cortege  filed  into  Dimond*^ 
saloon  and  Palmer  proffered  the 
request  for  the  stored  furniture, 
submitting  his  letter  by  way  of  se- 
curity. His  manner  was  diffident ; 
he  still  believed  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  joke.  But  Dimond,  the  closest 
man  in  Cantertown,  agreed  to  let 
him  have  the  articles. 

".Mind  yon,"  Palmer  cautioned.  "I 


ain't  incurrin'  any  liability  for  that 
furniture.  It's  your  risk,  Dimond." 
"Hump!"  sneered  the  saloon- 
keeper, as  if  he  resented  the  reflec- 
tion on  his  business  sagacity,  "don't 
every  one  in  town  know  you  ain't 
worth  a  cent?" 

Unabashed,  Palmer  joined  in  his 
followers'  laugh.  "Say,  Dimond," 
he  retaliated,  "ain't  it  customary, 
when  a  deal's  been  made,  to  set  'em 
up?  I  ain't  got  a  cent,  of  course, 
so  this  time  it's  up  to  you.  Stand 
in,  boys." 

The  B-street  hall  was  rented  and 
the  furniture  moved  in,  but  the 
Aladdin-like  letter  couldn't  propi- 
tiate the  piano  merchant.  He  might 
have  been  induced  to  rent  a  cheap, 
second-hand,  but  Tom  Thayer 
(whose  mother  had  taken  in  board- 
ers to  send  him  to  a  music  conser- 
vatory, and  who  kept  on  boarding" 
them  after  Tom  had  completed  the 
course,  "because  his  artistic  tem- 
perament couldn't  stand  the  strain 
of  teaching  the  dull  youth  of  Can- 
tertown !")  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  a  baby  grand. 
Tom  could  reduce  even  Wagner  to 
ragtime,  and  there  wasn't  one  of 
Palmer's  elect  who  didn't  uphold 
Tom's  choice  of  pianos.  They  com- 
promised, as  Butterworth  put  it, 
by  "going  savage  since  there  was 
no  music  to  sooth  their  breasts," 
while  the  dealer  wrote  to  the  San 
Francisco  attorneys  to  verify  the 
letter.  The  last  vestige  of  doubt 
was  cleared  a  few  days  later  by  the 
receipt  of  a  check  covering  two 
months  advance  rent  of  the  baby 
grand. 

The  opening  of  the  hall  was  most 
auspicious.  Toward  midnight, 
when  the  cigars  and  wet  goods 
(the  first  of  the  promised  consign- 
ments) were  running-  low.  Palmer 
after  an  earnest  conversation  with 
Butterworth,  arose  and  addressed 
the   assemblage : 

"Gentlemen  of  leisure,"  he  said, 
"any  of  you  that's  heretofore  been 
skeptical  about  the  Arabian  Nights 
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goes  from  this  gatherin'  with  firmer 
faith.  I  mightn't  be  as  beautiful  as 
Aladdin,  an'  my  touch  hasn't  always 
been  as  skillful  as  the  Midas  fel- 
low, an'  some  people  have  won- 
dered mightily  what  I  was  put  on 
earth  for,  but  it's  been  demonstrated 
Q.  E.  D.  The  Columbus  that  dis- 
covered me's  a  live  wire.  But  say, 
now,  laying  aside  jokes  an'  airy 
persiflage,  Butterworth  and  _  me's 
got  an  idea  to  make  this  meetin'  in- 
to an  association.  Butterworth's 
forgotten  enough  about  law  to  make 
a  bindin'  constitution,  an'  when  he 
gets  us  on  his  list,  as  Thayer  sings, 
we'll  never  be  missed  by  Canter- 
town  society.  Takes  nothin'  to  join, 
an'  a  hundred  dollars  to  get  out.  All 
in  favor " 

"Aye!  Aye!"  joyously  assented 
the  assemblage,  and  Palmer  was 
unanimously  appointed  chairman, 
with.  Butterworth   as   secretary. 

"It's  up  to  you,"  said  the  chair- 
man, addressing  the  meeting,  "to 
choose  a  name.  It  ain't  a  light  task 
neither  to  get  a  name  that'll  fit  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  the  characteristics  of 
its  members.  Good  and  bad  sug- 
gestions are  in  order." 

Silence  reigned  a  few  minutes, 
while  the  members  thought  harder 
than  they  had  in  years. 

"What's  the  matter  with  The 
Leisure  Club  '  "  asked  one. 

"Tame !"    declared    the    meeting. 

"How's  'The  Sportsmen?'"  quer- 
ied another. 

"The  Spoilsmen,  you  mean,"  said 
the  secretary. 

"Well,  then,  'The  Palmer.'  Ain't 
there  a  grand  hotel  somewheres 
called  that?" 

"Bah!"  discounted  the  president, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly  and 
slipping  his  hand  oratorically  be- 
tween the  breast  buttons  of  his 
coat.  "When  this  club  shall  reach 
the  eminence  it  deserves,  when  its 
tables  shall  groan  under  the  weight 
of  cold  birds  and  bottles,  when  Can- 
tertown   will   appreciate  the     great 


worth  of  its  members,  'then,  and  not 
till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  writ- 
ten.' " 

Cheers  and  laughter  commended 
the  president's  effort.  Quiet  had 
not  been  restored  when  a  member 
was  threatened  with  lynching  for 
suggesting,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
secretary,  that  the  club  be  named 
"The   Butterworth." 

"Reminds  you  of  skimmin',  an' 
churnin',  an'  saltin',"  yawned  the 
members,  weary  at  the  mere  thought 
of  work. 

"Say,"  said  Tom  Thayer,  taking 
his  feet  off  the  table,  and  nodding 
in  the  direction  of  the  chair,  "it 
strikes  me  that  the  universal  char- 
acteristic of  the  gentlemen  present 
is  their  ability  to  pay  debts.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  I  said  ability.  Now, 
down  in  'Frisco  there's  a  concern 
that's  made  a  good  business  out  of 
rating  people  according  to  their 
ability  to  meet  financial  obligations. 
It's  called  'Dun's  Agency.'  The 
gentlemen  present  have  had  duns 
by  the  cartload ;  our  rating  must  be 
Ai.  Let's  christen  the  association 
'The  Dun  Club.'" 

A  recess  was  declared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Butterworth  drew  the  arti- 
cles of  the  association,  which  were 
signed  by  the  fifty  members,  and 
kept  on  the  official  table  when  it 
was  not  otherwise  encumbered.  So 
"the  Dun  Club"  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. 

The  initial  month  flew  like  thistle- 
down. The  bills  were  promptly 
paid  by  the  San  Francisco  attor- 
neys, and  every  covenant  contained 
in  the  letter  of  their  clients  was 
faithfully  kept,  although  there  were 
fewer  "consignments"  than  the 
members  would   have  wished. 

But  the  name  of  the  association 
had  leaked  out,  and  had  aroused 
Cantertown's  ire.  It  furnished  texts 
for  many  a  sermon,  and  an  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  theme  for  Cau- 
dle lectures.  Though  the  members 
of  "The  Dun  Club"  were  bachelors, 
yet  the  wives  of  Cantertown,  recog- 
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nizing  the  club's  allurements,  exer- 
cised ceaseless  vigilance  over  their 
husbands,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  and  the  eight  o'clock 
curfew  came  to  mean  more  than  rid- 
ding the  streets  of  small  boys. 

All  this  was  grist  in  the  merry 
mill  of  "The  Dun  Club,"  and  saved 
it  the  work  and  worry  of  furnishing 
amusement  for  its  members.  But 
such  sincere  opposition  boded  ill 
for  its  peace,  and  the  first  blow  fell 
when  the  saloons  of  Cantertown  re- 
fused farther  credit  to  the  members 
as  individuals,  although  they  still 
filled  all  "consignments"  ordered  for 
the  club  by  the  San  Francisco  at- 
torneys. The  groceries,  with  bars 
attached,  followed  suit,  and  the  drug 
stores,  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort 
by  the  thirsty  members,  required 
spot  cash  and  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. 

Cantertown  said  the  club  had  re- 
ceived its  death  blow,  but  it  had 
not.  The  shiftless  are  ever  re- 
sourceful, and  "poor  unfortunates" 
are  versed  in  the  ways  of  touching 
long-suffering  relatives'  hearts  and 
savings.  The  members  were  united 
by  a  stronger  bond ;  they  now  were 
brothers  in  adversity. 

Spring  came  to  Cantertown,  melt- 
ing the  snow  that  for  weeks  had  re- 
tarded the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  new  road,  and  Cantertown's  ab- 
normal interest  in  "The  Dun  Club" 
was  transferred  to  the  preparation 
of  a  fete  that  should  properly  cele- 
brate the  beginning  of  work  on  the 
contract.  The  town  was  hung  with 
electric  lights,  evergreen's  arched 
the  principal  streets,  fat  beeves  were 
ready  for  the  barbecue.  Everything 
had  been  arranged  when  Canter- 
town learned  of  the  Promotion  Com- 
mittee's difficulties.  Cantertown 
County  Jail  was  to  have  furnished 
road  laborers,  and  Cantertown 
Jail  had  in  all  five  prisoners,  most 
of  them  serving  a  few  weeks'  sen- 
tence. 

The  suspense  was  almost  tragic ! 
Could  the  Promotion  Committee  se- 


cure laborers  from  other  sections  of 
the  county,  or  would  the  contract 
be  forfeited,  and  the  long-contem- 
plated road  abandoned? 

It  was  then  that  the  second  blow 
fell  on  "The  Dun  Club."  The  police 
raided  the  B-street  hall,  arrested 
and  lodged  in  the  Cantertown 
County  Jail  the  assembled  fifty 
members,  and  charged  them  with 
running  a  gambling  establishment 
without  a  license.  None  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail. 

"You  think  you're  smart,  Bill 
Bowman!"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
president  of  "The  Dun  Club,"  to 
the  sheriff  of  Cantertown  County. 
"You'll  find  how  smart  you  are 
come  the  first  Tuesday  of  next  No- 
vember. Forgot  all  about  the  com- 
ing election,  didn't  you?  Well,  the 
Judge  won't.  He  knows  what  we've 
done  and  can  do  in  politics.  We'll 
go  free  to-morrow,  and  then  you 
wait." 

Next  morning  the  judiciary  sat  on 
the  bench,  and  solemnly  eyed  the 
culprits  over  his  spectacles.  He 
listened  to  the  evidence,  considered 
it  carefully,  and  in  the  scales  of 
Justice  he  weighed  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  members  of  "The 
Dun  Club"  (the  shiftless  are  always 
alert  during  a  campaign  "for  the 
good  of  the  party")  against  the 
financial  support  and  solid  backing 
of  the  members  of  the  Promotion 
Committee. 

"Prisoners,"  said  the  judiciary, 
"you're  convicted  of  a  grave  offense. 
The  Penal  Code  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing penalty:  A  fine  of  $250,  or 
ninety  days'  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  or  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the 
court."  The  judicial  pause  was 
ominous,  and  "The  Dun  Club" 
moved  uneasily.  "It  is  the  court's 
decree  that  the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
pay  the  full  penalty  of  their  offense, 
and  the  court  fines  each  and  every 
one  of  you  $250,  and  sentences  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  ninety 
days'   imprisonment   in   Cantertown 
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County  Jail  at  hard  labor;  both  fine 
and  sentence  to  be  worked  out  in 
building  the  new  road  from  Canter- 
town  to  Billings." 

Then  Cantertown  forgot  to  be 
vindictive,  and  laughed.  The  wise- 
acres went  about  telling  one  an- 
other that  they  had  from  the  first 
"seen  through"  the  letter  from  the 
San  Francisco  attorneys,  and  had 
all  along  been  laughing  behind  their 
hands.  Cantertown  began  to  talk 
of  running  Dimond,  the  president  of 
the    Promotion   Committee,   the   un- 


known client,  and  the  originator  and 
instigator  of  the  highly  successful 
scheme,  for  State  Senator. 

^  ^  ^  5|C 

"Well,"  said  the  president  of  the 
Promotion  Committee  at  its  first  an- 
nual meeting,  "I  guess  we've  accom- 
plished our  objects  and  purposes. 
We  made  money  in  building  that 
road,  there's  not  a  dollar  standing 
on  our  saloon  books,  and  there's 
not  an  idler  in  the  town.  Those 
months  on  the  road  taught  'em  the 
value  of  industry." 


BY     L.     B.     S. 

There's   a   picture   on    my   wall — 

(Low  the   light   is   shining)  ; 

Darkly   fair   and   queenly   tall, 

Grace   with   youth    entwining. 

Hiast  thou  not  some  lady  fair, 

O  my  silent  brother? 

Poor  is  he  whose  selfish  care 

Never  loves  another. 

Maids  are  not  for  such  as  I, 

He  who  would  be  doing 

Time   should   better  occupy 

Than  with  idle  wooing. 

Jealous  fame  now  cold  doth  list 

To  mine  utmost  pleading; 

Would    she,    think'st    thou,    had    1 

kissed 
Other  lips  preceding? 
Love  is  sweet  in  lingering  rhyme, 
Passion  thrills  in  fancy, 
Plucked   ideals   grow   stale   in    time 
Like  the  cheeks  of  Nancy. 
Should   I   seek   to    be    dismayed? 
Nay — what   satisfaction 
Can  compare  with  thought-arrayed. 
Soul-enshrined    abstraction  ? 
(She's    but    colored    paper, 
She's  but  colored  paper, 
Yet  my  mind  hath  ransacked  space 
For  the  jewels  to  drape  her), 
Then  upraised,  a  chidden  elf, 
Gaze  I,  O  my  brother, 
For  I  feel  my  better  self 
Looking  at  my  other. 


Port    St.    Mary— Isle    of    Man. 
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BY  KATHERINE  ELWES  THOMAS 


THE  markets  of  Manxland  are 
exceedingly  quaint  places,  well 
worthy  a  visit  from  the  outside 
world  as  one  of  the  typical  and  most 
interesting  sights  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Once  a  week  every  little  town  \n 
early  astir,  the  queer,  picturesque 
winding  roads  very  beehives  of  good 
natured  humanity  hastening  on  with 
bright  anticipatory  faces.  Saturdays 
are  the  greatest  occasions  alike  to 
buyer  and  seller,  gala  days  with 
every  one  in  attendance  in  fitting 
attire  by  reason  of  the  market  places 
being'  the  acknowledged  rendezvous 
for  friends  and  acquaintance  from 
far  and  near. 

Douglas,  on  the  south  coast,  as 
the  largest  and  most  important 
town,  is  the  desire  of  all  Manx  hearts 


at  these  week  end  meetings.  The 
first  thought  presenting  itself  to  the 
American  mind  on  threading  the 
maze  of  by-ways  and  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  is  that  financially  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  have 
been  expended  for  scanty  return. 
Happily,  the  Mjanxman,  looking 
with  other  eyes  than  those  of  mere 
profit  and  loss,  grudges  no  amount 
of  work  or  effort  necessarily  in- 
volved in  taking  part  in  these  gath- 
erings, which  mean  to  him  and  his 
far  more  than  any  outsider  can  ever 
hope  to   fully  comprehend. 

Situated  on  the  busiest  portion  of 
the  docks,  the  building  is  most  un- 
pretentious. Within,  as  without, 
simplicity  usually  prevails.  Around 
the   four   sides    are     the      vegetable 
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stalls,  if  one  may  apply  so  specific 
a  title  to  the  spaces  allotted  each 
farmer  who  has  his  wares  attractive- 
ly set  forth  in  flat,  round  baskets, 
upon  the  floor.  Down  the  centre 
runs  a  double  row  of  plain  deal 
tables  scrubbed  scrupulously  clean, 
of  sufficient  width  merely  to  hold 
the  orderly  line  of  baskets  thereon 
arrayed.  Beside  these  stand  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  strap- 
ping, healthy,  ruddy  faced  women, 


tag  bearing  in  large  black  lettering 
the  number  of  the  stall  place. 

Independent  and  friendly,  for  the 
most  part  with  the  high  cheek  bones 
and  ruddy  color  of  the  Scotch,  the 
Manx  woman  hails  market  day  as 
a  joyous  event  in  her  monotonous 
life.  One  of  the  pleasant  faced  as- 
semblage of  sellers  will  perhaps  have 
only  hares  over  which  to  traffic.  An- 
other, several  nicely  plucked  gos- 
lins    or    a    pair    of    ducks.    Others, 


Castle    Rushers,    at    Castletown,    Isle    of    Man. 

each  done  out  in  her  Sunday  best 
with  marvelous  hats  from  which 
hang  down  dotted  veils,  idiotically 
beloved  of  femininity  the  world  over, 
and  for  which  the  Manx  woman  re- 
tains the  ancient  name  of  "falls." 

Each  woman  brings  with  her  to 
market  but  a  single  split  reed  bas- 
ket of  modest  dimensions,  and 
before  the  immaculately  arrayed 
contents  of  this  she  smilingly  stands 
gossiping  with  her  neighbor  as  she 
waits  for  purchasers.  Down  from 
each  basket  hangs  a  white  enameled 


again^  have  brought  to  market  ap- 
petizing pats  of  butter  and  the 
whitest  of  fresh  eggs.  But  whatso- 
ever is  exposed  for  sale,  daintiness 
is  the  keynote  to  all,  one  basket  vic- 
ing with  another  in  exquisite  spot- 
lessness  of  the  linen  cloth,  which  lin- 
ing the  basket  covers  as  well  as  the 
outlay,  on  its  way  to  market. 

Where  posies  tempt  the  eye,  the 
flowers  are  bunched  without  touch 
of  green  other  than  the  wide  feath- 
ery fringe  of  fresh  bracken  flaunting 
over  the  rims  of  the  large,  flat,  round 


Manx    Parmer's    daughter. 
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Manx  fishwives. 

baskets  in  which  all  such  blooms  are 
heaped. 

Sometimes  down  the  line  the  eye 
will  be  caught  at  sight  of  one  of  the 
gay,  laughing  women  displaying 
with  evident  pride  an  assortment 
of  hand-woven  linen,  fine  embroid- 
ery or  voluminous  yards  of  cotton 
lace,  carefully  knitted  by  the  fire- 
side during  long  hours  of  the  pre- 
vious winter. 

The  fish  market,  while  under  the 
same  cover,  is  distinctly  a  place  to 
itself,  wherein  by  some  odd  ruling 
the  Manxwoman  reigns  supreme. 
Apparently  no  man  so  much  as  idly 
dreams  of  taking  part  in  the  retail 
traffic  of  fish.  Theirs  the  duty  to 
catch,  that  of  the  wives  to  find  cus- 
tomers in  open  market  for  the  scaly 
wares.  To  behold  a  Manxwoman 
handle  fish  is  something  to  be  re- 
membered with  srenuine  admiration 


for  the  skill  displayed.  No  fishwife 
wears  a  hat.  Unlike  her  sisters  in 
the  general  market,  she  stands  bon- 
netless,  a  sturdy  descendant  of  the 
early  Norseman  freebooter.  Large 
and  strongly  built,  with  hands  that 
give  an  idea  of  sufficient  strength 
to  tear  an  ox  asunder,  to  see  one  in- 
tent on  the  ever-recurring  task  of 
preparing '  fish  for  a  purchaser,  is 
a  liberal  education  to  an  inland-town 
bred  person. 

Grasping  a  formidable  pair  of 
rude  iron  shears,  rusty  and  grim 
with  many  such  slaughterings,  the 
adept  gives  an  incisive  clip  along 
the  back  of  the  fish  firmly  grasped 
in  her  left  hand.  In  a  twinkling,  off 
fall  all  bristling  finny  appurtenances. 
This  accomplished,  with  lightning 
snip  the  belly  is  rent  lengthwise. 
Another  dexterous  side-wise  flip  of 
the    scissor    blades    and    the    disem- 
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boweling  process  is  complete. 
Quick  as  a  flash,  before  one  has  time 
to  gasp,  off  the  head  is  cut,  to  fall 
beside  other  refuse  into  a  basket 
behind  the  counter.  A  swift  flash 
of  the  shears  in  the  air  and  away 
goes  the  tail,  as  with  ingenuity  born 
of  long  practice,  the  fish  is  bent 
into  a  perfect  bow,  slipped  into  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  smilingly  thrust 
into  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
purchaser.  All  this  has  been  ac- 
complished in  two  minutes  at  long- 
est. 

To  the  young  girls  of  a  fisher- 
man's family  is  given  over  the  im- 
portant work  of  kippering  herring 
for  home  and  market  consumption. 
This  is  done  mainly  at  Douglas  in 
a  large  establishment  maintained 
exclusively  for  this   purpose. 

Immediately  outside  the  market 
in  the  open  cobbled  square  along  the 
dock  are  various     cheap     clap-trap 


stalls,  weighing  machines,  and  the 
countless  catch-pennies  wherewith 
to  while  stray  coppers  from  foolish 
and  extravagantly  wasteful  "trip- 
pers." 

.deyond  and  below  these,  in  the 
dock,  lie  scattered  portions  of  the 
fishing  fleet,  a  steamer  or  two,  the 
near  foreground  a  network  of  masts 
and  sails.  At  tht  far  side,  forming 
a  fortress-like  background,  precipi- 
tous rocks  rise  above  the  turf-cov- 
ered tops  of  which,  again,  in  triple 
terraces,  Manx  villas  show  here  and 
there  weather  blackened  turreted 
towers  of  some  ancient  estate. 

The  Manx  coast  has,  since  time 
when  history  began,  been  one  of 
the  most  noted  resorts  for  smug- 
glers to  be  found  in  all  Europe. 
Portions  of  the  precipitous  rocky 
^ides,  especially  between  Douglas 
and  Laxey,  the  granite  cliffs  are 
fairly    riddled    with    caves    formerly 


Group  of  fishwives,    Isle   of   Man. 
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abundantly  patronized  by  this 
bloody-handed  fraternity.  X arrow, 
winding-  ways  and  tortuous  en- 
trances make  them  exceptionally 
good  for  such  purposes,  and  as  well 
insure  freedom  from  molestation. 
At  present,  the  visitor  to  Douglas 
passing  along  the  docks,  will  find 
scores  of  tiny  taverns  formerly  run 
altogether  for  and  by  smugglers.  In 
the  oldest  of  one  such  hangs  forth 
the  weather-beaten  sign  "2d  to  wash 
face  and  smart  up."  From  which  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  virtue  3f 
cleanliness  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
both  desirable  and  exceedingly  rea- 
sonable  of   attainment. 

Douglas  Head,  a  wild  promontory 
standing  boldly  out  along  the  coast 
to  the  left  of  the  harbor,  has  at  its 
farthest  point  a  lighthouse,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  from  the  land- 
side,  stretching  up  from  the  dock, 
are  by  a  broad  roadway  bordered 
along  the  cliffs  with  an  embattle- 
mented  stone  wall. 

Beyond,  higher  up,  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  rocky  ground  rounds  it- 
self out  into  a  natural  amphitheatre, 


there  is  held  throughout  the  sum- 
mer season  to  the  trippers  delight 
an  almost  continuous  open  air  vau- 
deville .performance  during  six  days 
of  the  week.  Upon  the  seventh,  the 
vaudevillians  give  place  to  the  Lord 
Bishop,  who  in  his  priestly  robes  of 
office  holds  open  air  service  to  even 
larger  crowds  than  those  in  daily 
attendance  upon  the  burnt  cork 
shows. 

All  about  are  the  various  devices 
beloved  of  the  tripper  from  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  who,  during" 
July  and  August,  truly  own  the 
place.  Flying  machines  are  in  full 
swing  the  week  around,  and  an 
Eiffel  Tower  of  no  mean  proportions 
conveys  the  majority  of  its  wild 
patrons  about  as  near  to  Heaven  as 
they  are  ever  likely  to  attain. 

Far  below  in  the  harbor  the  red 
and  brown  fishing  fleets  seem  ever 
sailing  out  or  just  returning  from 
catches  of  the  herrings  to  be  kip- 
pered upon  arrival.  Now  and  again, 
varying  this  process,  the  fleet  is  all 
activity,  discharging  its  cargo  of 
mackerel,  cod,  plaise  and  whitings, 
with  which  the  markets  are  always 
freshly  stocked. 

Myriad  gulls  circling  about  the 
docks  pierce  the  air  with  their  pecul- 
iar, sharp  cries,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
sight  of  fish  so  unwise  as  to  swim 
past  in  the  crystal  clear  waters  of 
the  shallow  inlets.  When  one  of 
their  number,  with  sudden  dart  at 
low  tide,  comes  up  with  a  good-sized 
fish  writhing  in  his  beak,  the  fortu- 
nate diver  is  immediately  set  upon 
by  the  vast  army  of  screaming  gulls, 
chattering  like  so  many  frantic 
magpies  in  hot  dispute  over  the 
prize,  which  must  be  retained  either 
by  fight  or  flight. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  lost  in  myths  and  traditions, 
which,  however  misleading  from  the 
scientific  standpoint,  are  neverthe- 
less imbued  with  their  own  peculiar 
charm.  From  this  source  comes 
the  popular  accounting  for  location 
of  the  jewel  of  the  Irish  Sea.     Finn 
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MlacCoole,  a  favorite  legendary  hero, 
in  chasing  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
a  Scottish  giant  whom  he  had  de- 
feated, found  the  enemy  so  far  out- 
distancing him,  he  finally  stopped 
short  in  the  pursuit  to  dig  his  hands 
deep  down  among  the  earth  and  rock 
bowlders.  The  huge  missile  hurled 
defiantly  after  the  fleet  Highlander, 
failing  its  aim,  fell  with  vast  splash 
into  the  middle  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
Lough  Neaghis  is  given  as  the  exact 
spot  in  Ireland  from  which  the  giant 
missile  was  torn. 

As  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Celts  were  the  earliest  known  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle,  where  all  lands, 
flocks  and  herds  were  held  in  com- 
mon at  that  period. 

Of  the  first  Norse  king,  Gorree, 
the  pretty  fable  is  told  that  when 
landing,  on  being  asked  from  whence 
he  came,  pointing  to  the  Milky  Way 
with  its  myriad  twinkling  stars,  he 
made  reply:  "Yon  lies  the  road  to 
my  country."  It  is  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  that  the  Manxman  of 
to-day  always  refers  to  the  M'ilky 
Way  as  'The  great  road  of  King 
George." 

The  Isle  of  Mian  has  had  many 
names.  Caesar  knew  it  as  Mona. 
Earlier  than  that,  history  resorts  to 
legendary  lore  in  announcing  it  as 
"Little  Manannan-Son-of-the-Sea," 
this  name  having  been  conferred  in 
honor  of  its  early  magician  king. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  period 
of  occupancy,  however  brief,  by  the 
else  all-conquering  Romans.  Nor, 
strangely  enough,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In  the  centuries  following  the 
dawn  of  Christianity,  the  Manxman 
continued  his  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  with  earth,  air,  .water,  trees 
and  stones  as  lesser  deities.  Over 
these  ceremonials  presided  a  Drui- 
dic  priesthood,  which  made  oblation 
of  burnt  offerings  upon  rude  stone 
altars,  many  of  which  yet  remain 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
fields.  The  sway  of  the  Druids  was 
despotic  over  their  followers,  whom 


they  held  in  subjection  by  adroit 
playing  upon  their  superstitious  ter- 
rors. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Vikings 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  descended 
upon  the  place.  Absolutely  unknow- 
ing "fear,  astonishingly  venturesome 
as  sailors,  with  crude  ethics  of  the 
honor  of  open  warfare  upon  sea  and 
land,*  scorning  the  small  meanness 
of  secret  piracy,  they  were  brave  as 
warriors,  tender  to  their  women  and 
loving  to   their   children. 

The  early  Norse  rulers  as  well  as 
their  subjects  wore  garments  of  gray 
homespun,  to  which  stockings  of 
the  same  color  were  knitted  to  the 
trowsers.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
now  universal  custom  of  wearing 
Manx  gray  homespun. 

The  fondness  of  the  Vikings  for 
the  highway  of  the  sea  naturally  re- 
sulted in  their  development  as  able 
traders  with  the  surrounding  Brit- 
ish domains.  Happiest  of  all  the 
Norse  accomplishments  inherited 
by  the  present  generation  is  that  of 
carving,  in  which  art  the  people  are 
as  expert  as  the  Swiss  mountaineers. 
Evidences  of  this  as  a  universal  ac- 
complishment are  everywhere  abun- 
dant in  the  ancient  churches,  upon 
the  wayside  crosses  and  in  decora- 
tion of  the  tombstones. 

After  divers  vicissitudes  of  rule 
and  misrule,  the  Isle  came,  for  a 
period  of  three  hundred  years,  un- 
der dominion  of  the  Earls  of  Stan- 
ley, one  of  whom,  Sir  Edward,  was 
immortalized  by  Scott  in  the  lines : 

"Charge,      Chester,      Charge !      On, 

Stanley!  On!" 
Were  the  last  words  of  M'armion. 

The  grandson  of  the  great  Stanley 
was  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby, 
so  created  because  of  his  action  at 
Bosworth  Field  in  snatching  the 
crown  from  the  fallen  head  ofRich- 
ard  III  to  place  it  upon  that  of 
H|enry  Tudor  (Henry  VII),  thus 
ending  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

St.  Patrick  is  averred  to  have  per- 
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sonally  established  Saint  German  in 
charge  of  the  Cathedral  of  Peel  Cas- 
tle, which  is  built  upon  a  tiny  island 
named  for  the  titulary  Saint,  and 
separated  from  the  main  coast  b) 
a  narrow  causeway,  which  to-day  is 
crossed  by  the  traveler  in  a  flat  bot- 
tom boat  propelled  by  a  pulley  run 
upon  a  rope  stretched  from  one 
shore  to  the  other. 

The  Manxman  of  the  present  day 
has  lost  little  of  the  superstition 
characterizing  him  in  earliest  times. 
His  belief  in  the  occult  forces  as 
personified  in  fairies  is  apparently 
ineradicable.  So  strongly  is  this  the 
case  that  no  country  man  or  woman 
would  think  of  starting  off  for  mar- 
ket without  putting  a  piece  of  salt 
in  the  back  of  the  cart  any  more 
than  they  would  of  attempting  to 
proceed  without  hitching  the  horse 
in  the  shafts.  Should  this  obliga- 
tory bit  of  salt  by  any  chance  be 
omitted,  the  entire  farming  frater- 
nity believe  it  would  result  in  the 
fairies  stealing  out  of  spite  at  least 
the  major  portion  of  the  load.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  would  be  the 
thoughtless  driver  if  he  reached  the 
market  with  one  bit  of  produce  left 
in  his  wagon  when  such  omission 
had  taken  place. 

And  sometimes,  so  farmers  assert, 
the  fairies  can  be  distinctly  seen  on 
moonlight  nights  disporting  them- 
selves, making  merry  in  the  wooded 
glens  and  sylvan  groves  so  plentiful 
along  Manx  roads. 

For  what  original  reason  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  the  Manx- 
man solemnly  and  in  all  good  faith, 
makes  pilgrimage  to  Tynwald  Hill, 
where  the  Manx  laws  are  annually 
promulgated  upon  July  5th.  Mount- 
ing the  four  grassy  steps,  built  ori- 
ginally by  their  Norseman  fore- 
fathers, the  seekers  after  good  for- 
tune silently  breathe  forth  the  wish 
of  their  hearts  in  firm  assurance  that 
by  so  doing  the  fulfillment  thereof  is 
guaranteed.  Just  as  gravely  the 
kelp  gatherers  near  Glen  Meay 
make   constant   pilgrimage   there   to 


wish  that  the  Fates  may  be  kind 
in  the  love  affairs  that  make  up  their 
simple  thread  of  lite. 

Not  far  from  Greeba  Castle,  Hall 
Caine's  residence,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Peel,  stand  the 
ruins  of  St.  Trinians'  Church,  about 
which  the  fertile  imagination  of  the 
Manxman  weaves  one  of  its  quaint- 
est legends.  Roofless  the  ruins 
stand  to-dav.  And  roofless  they 
have,  according  to  tradition,  so  stood 
always.  Three  times  has  there  been 
placed  upon  the  church  a  roof,  the 
solidity  of  which  one  would  think 
sufficient  to  insure  its  safety  of  con- 
tinuance. Yet  three  successive  times 
in  contemptuous  mood  has  Bug- 
gane,  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Isle, 
lifted  it  lightly  as  a  feather  and  so  ir- 
reverentlv  tossed   it   to  the   sround. 
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To  counteract  the  power  of  this 
Evil  One,  Pius  Timothy,  a  tailor, 
undertook  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches 
in  the  church  before  the  Buggane 
could  accomplish  his  malicious 
prank.  Intent  upon  his  purpose 
he  seated  himself  in  the  chancel  and 
set  in  haste  to  work.  While  thus 
busily  engaged,  the  dreadful  head 
of  Buggane  thrust  itself  through  the 
ground  at  his  very  feet,  and  with 
fearful  voice  cried  out : 

"Do  you  behold  my  great  head, 
large  eyes  and  long  teeth?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  responded  the  poor 
little  tailor,  stitching  valorously  on. 
Slowly,  in  awful  majesty,  higher  be- 
fore him  rose  the  Buggane. 

"Db  you  see  my  great  body,  large 
hands  and  long  nails?" 

"Yes,  yes !"  and  still  undaunted 
in  his  pious  zeal,  Timothy  stitched 
on.  Ever  larger  and  more  fearful 
in  might  before  him  stretched  the 
Buggane. 

"Do  you  see  my  great  limbs,  large 
feet  and  long " 

Ere  the  final  words  could  be  ut- 
tered by  the  Evil  One,  Timothy 
stuck  his  trembling  needle  through 
the  completed  breeches,  and  realiz- 
ing his  imminent  peril,  dashed 
through  a  nearby  window,  as  with 


fearful,  ear-splitting  sound  the  roof 
crashed  in,  Close  behind  him  sprang 
the  fearful  spectre,  with  wide-ex- 
tended jaws.  The  one  gleam  of 
safety  which  shone  upon  the  fright- 
ened and  almost  dead  tailor  was  to 
reach  the  consecrated  ground  of  the 
churchyard,  where  the  else  all-de- 
stroying feet  of  the  Buggane  were 
powerless  to  follow.  No  sooner  was 
this  accomplished  than  with  loud 
howl  of  baffled  rage  the  Buggane 
— wrenching  the  head  from  its  body 
— hurled  it  with  terrific  force  within 
the  sacred  enclosure,  where  like 
some  mighty  bomb  it  exploded  at 
the  feet  of  Timothy.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  valiant  tailor  escaped. 
But  to  this  day  St.  Trinians  remains 
without  its  roof. 

Quaintest,  perhaps,  of  all  is  the 
solemn  preservation  of  the  trophy 
hung  in  the  entrance  hallway  of  the 
small  "Highlander  Inn,"  adjoining 
the  church  grounds.  There  upon 
the  wall,  safely  held  away  from  the 
moth  and  rust  of  corrupting  time, 
beneath  a  glass  case,  is  the  big  pair 
of  rusty  shears  claimed  as  the  iden- 
tical ones  wherewith  the  pious  Tim- 
othy cut  out  his  famous  breeches, 
and  so  for  a  time,  at  least,  held  the 
Buggane  at  bay. 


BY     EDWARD     P.     IRWIN 


JO'SULLIVAN  Spuffins  was 
a  man  with  a  broken  heart.  He 
made  a  brave  attempt  to  hide 
the  fact  from  the  unfeeling  world 
— that  part  of  it,  at  least,  outside 
of  his  own  chosen  circle — but  those 
who  knew  him  best  could  not  doubt 
that  the  fracture  was  wide  and  deep 
and  incurable.  He  himself  acknowl- 
edged as  much  on  those  occasions 
when  he  knew  his  hearers  to  be 
sympathetic.  These  occasions  were 
generally  when  he  was  sitting  at 
one  of  the  little  tables  in  the  back 
room  of  the  Klondike  saloon  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  Chicago 
Bill,  Folsom  Smith  and  Horsey 
Huggins. 

Ordinarily,  J.  O'Sullivan's  man- 
ner was  reserved,  not  to  say  non- 
committal. It  did  not  become  a  man 
of  deeper  feelings  to  speak  of  them 
lightly  and  indiscriminately.  But 
in  the  company  of  these  chosen  com- 
panions, and  after  the  absorption 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  sharp 
steams,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him 
to  heave  a  deep  sigh  and  furtively 
prevent  a  large,  salty  tear  from 
communicating  a  briny  flavor  to 
the  beer.  On  such  occasions,  the 
other  members  of  the  circle  would 
delicately  refrain  from  looking  at 
their  afflicted  comrade.  After  a 
few  moments  of  respectful  silence 
one  of  the  three  would  clap  the 
mournful  one  affectionately  on  the 
shoulder  and  order  "four  more  of 
the  same,  waiter — and  put  the  foam 
on  the  bottom." 

The  injury  to  J.  O'Sullivan's  af- 
fections dated  back  to  a  period  fif- 
ten  years  in  the  past.  Such  a  time. 
one  would  think,  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  healing  up  of  any  or- 
dinarv  wound  of  the  heart,  but  the 


heart  of  Spuffins  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary heart,  as  he  himself  had  fre- 
quently confessed,  and  the  wound 
was  not  an  ordinary  wound.  His 
affections  once  bestowed,  were  not 
to  be  lightly  recalled,  and  the  fact 
that  the  object  of  them  had  proved 
herself  unworthy  of  the  constanc}*- 
of  a  man  like  him,  served  only  to 
make  the  blight  which  had  fallen 
upon  his  tender  heart  of  a  more 
lasting  character. 

Chicago  Bill,  Horsey  Huggins, 
Folsom  Smith  and  J.  O'Sullivan 
Spuffins  were  cruising  along  the 
Barbary  Coast  of  San  Francisco. 
From  the  Washington  dance  hall  on 
Kearny  street  they  had  steered 
north  to  Pacific  street,  stopping  at 
numerous  ports  to  take  on  cargo. 
They  drifted  slowly  with  the  tide 
into  the  more  rapid  waters  of  Pa- 
cific street,  then  cracked  on  full  sail 
and  plunged  into  the  crowded  paths 
of  commerce  with  everything  draw- 
ing, touching  at  various  ports  to 
exchange  coin  of  the  realm  for  long 
steam  beers.  At  such  ports  Bill, 
Huggins  and  Smith  flirted  outrage- 
ously with  the  fair  charmers  who 
waited  expectantly  for  some  one  to 
buy  the  beer,  and  made  ardent  pro- 
testations of  undying  affection  to 
each  of  them,  to  which  the  afore- 
said fair  charmers  replied  in  kind, 
or  incredulously,  as  their  several 
natures  or  inclinations  dictated. 
"G'wan,  kiddo,  yuh  don't  mean  a 
word  yuh  say.  Yuh'll  say  the  same 
thing  to  the  next  fluzie  yuh  see. 
Don't  I  know  you?  You  men  are 
all  alike,  an'  I  don't  believe  none  of 
yuh.  See?"  Or,  "Say,  kid — you 
with  the  blue  eyes — come  'ere  and 
buy  us  a  drink.  I  just  know  yuh 're 
gona  do  it,  fer  yuh  look  like  a  good 
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spender.  And  besides  I've  fell  in 
love  with  yuh.  Honest.  I  ain't 
kiddin'." 

Whereat  Chicago  Bill  or  Folsom 
Smith  or  Horsey  Huggins  would 
place  an  arm  about  the  waist  of  the 
lady  in  short  red  skirt  and  beckon 
with  imperious  finger  to  the  hurry- 
ing waiter. 

But  this  was  only  frivolous  pas- 
time not  suited  to  the  soul  of  J. 
O'Sullivan  Spufhns  of  the  broken 
heart,  and  he  refused  to  be  beguiled 
by  red  cheeks  and  abbreviated 
skirts.  All  that  lay  back  in  the  un- 
forgotten  past  before  he  met  the 
charming  but  deceitful  Sallie  Harri- 
gan,  before  he  drank  of  the  cup  of 
bitterness  and  learned  of  the  false- 
ness of  women.  Barbary  Coast  steam 
beer  served  not  to  excite  in  him  a 
desire  for  careless  pleasantries  and 
meaningless  chaff.  On  the  contrary, 
each  tall  glass  of  the  foaming  bever- 
age served  but  to  plunge  him  deeper 
into  the  waters  of  melancholy,  and 
by  the  time  the  Klondike  saloon  was 
reached  his  grief  for  the  long-lost 
Sallie  was  pathetic.  The  cloud  of 
gloom  upon  his  brow  did  not  lift 
even  when  a  befuddled  soldier 
whom  he  found  asleep  at  the  par- 
ticular table  affected  by  ,the  four 
cruisers  showed  fight  at  being 
dumped  unceremoniously  upon  the 
floor.  After  he  had  scientifically 
punched  the  interloper,  he  seated 
himself  and  stared  moodily  at  the 
sawdust  on  the  floor.  Presently  a 
tear  rolled  greasily  down  the  right 
side  of  his  nose  and  made  a  little 
hollow  in  the  sawdust  where  it  fell. 

"Spuffins,  old  man,"  said- Horsey 
Huggins,  laying  a  hand  sympatheti- 
cally upon  the  shoulder  of  the  af- 
flicted one,  "tell  us  about  it.  You've 
been  keepin'  it  bottled  up  in  yuh 
so  long  that  it's  makin'  yuh  glum- 
mer'n  a  oyster.  'Tain't  good  fer 
yuh.  I  think  yuh'd  feel  better  if 
yuh  unloaded  it  on  us." 

J.  O'Sullivan  sighed  deeply  before 
replying:  "Mebbe  you're  right, 
Horsey,"  he  said.     "I  don't  want  to 


be  no  skellington  at  the  feast,  but 
you  know  how  it  is.  A  man  with 
a  broken  heart  ain't  so  blamed 
cheerful  as  he  might  be — not  but 
what  I  usually  try  to  keep  from 
showin'  how  my  feelin's  has  been 
lacerated.  But  grief  like  mine  will 
not  alius  stay  hid,  yuh  know. 

"It  ain't  no  use  my  goin'  into  all 
the  details  of  how  I  loved  an'  lost. 
You  boys  know  most  of  'em,  any- 
way. Bill,  you  was  along  the  time 
I  first  met  Sallie.  We'd  jest  drifted 
into  'Frisco  from  up  Portland  way, 
an'  I  was  flush — had  a  wad  big  as 
a  bundle  of  laundry  'at  I'd  got  from 
a  miner  that  was  blame  fool  enough 
to  drink  too  much  an'  go  to  sleep 
in  a  doorway.  We'd  started  out  to 
do  the  town  right,  but  we  hadn't 
been  in  more'n  eight  or  ten  places 
when  we  drifted  into  the  Sierra 
Dance  Hall  an'  I  saw  Sallie.  Say, 
it  was  curtains  fur  me.  We  didn't 
get  no  furder.  Lord,  wasn't  she  a 
dream?  Black  eyes  and  the  reddes' 
cheeks  and  yaller  hair — lots  of  it — ■ 
hanging  down  her  back.  I  spotted 
her  as  soon  as  we  come  inside  the 
door,  an'  it  was  all  off  with  J.  O'Sul- 
livan Spuffins.  There  wasn't  noth- 
in'  to  it  but  her.  I  jest  couldn't  keep 
my  lamps  off  her  as  she  went  slip- 
pin'  around  from  one  man  to  an- 
other askin'  him  to  buy  the  drinks. 
An'  they  alius  done  it,  too.  She 
had  the  nicest  little  way  of  puttin' 
one  arm  around  a  feller's  neck  an 
lookin'  up  into  his  face.  When  she 
come  to  me  an'  turned  them  lamps 
o'  hers  onto  me — say,  I  thought  I 
was  in  heaven — I'd  a-give  her  my 
wad  if  she'd  ast  fer  it.  I  bought 
drinks  fer  her  till  I  thought  I  was 
in   a   merry-go-round. 

"Nex'  night  I  was  down  there 
agin,  an'  every  night  after  that.  Sal- 
lie alius  come  up  an'  kissed  me  when 
I  come  in,  an'  we'd  go  off  in  a  cor- 
ner an'  sit  an'  talk  an'  I'd  look  into 
those  eyes  of  hers  an'  think  what  a 
ornery  cuss  I'd  been. 

"An'  one  night  when  I  was  takin' 
her  home  after  the  place  had  closed, 
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I  told  her  she  was  It  fur  as  I  was 
concerned,  an'  I  thought  her  an'  me 
ought  to  hitch  up  together,  an'  she 
agreed.  I  give  her  a  sparkler  an' 
fifty  dollars  to  buy  some  glad  rags 
to  get  married  in — an'  nex'  day 
she  sloped — run  oft  air  married  a 
ugly  miner  what  had  jest  made  a 
strike  back  in  the  hills  an'  come  to 
town  to  blow  hisself. 

"That's  all  the  story  there  is. 
That's  when  my  heart  broke  an'  I 
become  a  man  of  sorrer.  I  ain't 
never  been  the  same  man  since. 
You  all  know  that.  An'  that's  why 
I  don't  want  nothin'  to  do  with  wim- 
min  no  more.  They're  a  fraud.  Jest 
when  yuh  think  yer  'it'  yer  get  trun 
down." 

"J.  O'Sullivan  Spuffins  sighed 
deeply,  and  mournfully  drained  his 
glass. 

"An'  yuh  never  seen  her  since?" 
It  was  Chicago  Bill  who  asked  the 
question  after  a  few  moments  of 
respectful  silence. 

"No,  I  ain't  never  laid  eyes  on  her 
since  she  skipped,"  responded  the 
deserted,  gloomily. 

"An'  yuh  still  care  fer  her  much 
as  ever?" 

"I  oughtn't  to  do  it,  fellers,  but 
I  jest  can't  help  it,"  said  J.  O'Sul- 
livan. 

"Ain't  yuh  never  heard  anythin' 
about  her?" 

"Yes.  Met  a  man  this  mornin' 
who  told  me  she  was  livin'  up  in 
the  Siskiyou  Mountains.  Husband's 
dead — blowed  up." 

His  listeners  gasped  and  stared 
in  blank  amazement  at  J.  O'Sulli- 
van. Then  Horsey  Huggins  pro- 
ceeded to  unburden  himself. 

"Spuffins,  you  dodratted,  wooden- 
headed,  ignorant  son  of  a  porpoise, 
d'huh  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  lady 
you've  been  mournin'  fer  fer  fifteen 
years  an'  whose  loss  has  kep'  you 
lookin'  like  a  weepin'  figger  on  a 
tomb-stone  is  a  languishin',  lorn 
widder  up  there  in  them  mountain's 
— and  you  a-sittin'  here  swillin' 
steam    beers    an'    lookin'    down    yer 


nose?  J.  O'Sullivan  Spuffins,  I'm 
surprised  at  yuh.  I'm  ashamed  of 
yuh.  Blamed  if  I  ain't  almost 
ashamed  to  call  myself  yer  pal.  An' 
us  a-sittin'  here  sympathizin'  with 
yuh!" 

"Spuffins,  yer  a  ijit,"  said  Folsom 
Smith.  "I  wouldn't  a-thought  it  of 
yuh." 

"An'  him  with  a  broken  heart," 
interjected    Horsey    Huggins. 

J.  O'Sullivan  roused  himself  and 
gazed  dazedly  at  his  companions. 
Suddenly  a  light  seemed  to  break 
upon  him.  The  melancholy  look 
faded  from  his  features,  and  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  determination.  He 
stood  up  and  surveyed  his  audi- 
ence. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  never  thought 
of  it.  I'm  a  fool.  I'm  goin'  up  there 
an'  get  that  widder." 

Each  of  the  three  others  arose  and 
clapped  him  vehemently  on  the 
back. 

"Spuffins,"  said  Folsom,  "yuh're 
the  candy.  I'll  back  you  to  win. 
and" — raising  his  glass — "here's  to 
the    bride." 

They  drank  deeply. 

"When  yuh  going?"  asked  Hor- 
sey. 

"Now.  I'll  be  back  in  a  week  an' 
bring  Mrs.  Spuffins  with  me." 


A  week  later,  three  of  them,  Chi- 
cago Bill,  Horsey  Huggins  and 
Folsom  Smith  sat  again  in  the  back 
room  of  the  Klondike  saloon. 
Numerous  rings  on  the  brown  oil- 
cloth that  covered  the  table  testi- 
fied to  faithful  endeavor  to  quench 
large  thirsts.  The  room  was  empty 
of  other  customers,  and  an  air  of 
somnolent  calm  bore  witness  to 
the  soothing  effect  of  the  libations. 
Horsey  gulped  the  remaining  half 
of  his  schooner.  "Suppose  old  Spuf- 
fins is  married  an'  happy  by  this 
time,"  he  said. 

"Orter  be  by  now,"  replied  Bill. 
"Poor  Spuffins.  He's  had  a  sad  life, 
ain't  he?     Blame  the  wimmin,  anv- 
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way!  They're  always  causin'  trou- 
ble." 

"Cut  that  out,  Bill,"  spoke  up 
Folsom.  "The  ladies  is  all  right  an' 
we  don't  stand  fer  no  disrespek  to 
'em.  If  we  men  wasn't  blamed  fools 
they  wouldn't  get  us  into  no  trou- 
ble." 

"Yer  dead  right,"  said  Horsey. 
"It's  us  men  that's  alius  to  blame. 
Here's  to  the  ladies." 

"An'  here's  to  Mrs.  Spuffins," 
said  Bill,  generously  accepting  the 
rebuke. 

"Wait  a  minnit  an'  I'll  drink  that 
with  you."  The  door  swung  open 
and  there  stood  J.  O'Sullivan  Spuf- 
fins, sheepish  and  indecently  sober. 

"Spuffins!"  The  three  arose  joy- 
ously. 

"I'm  back,"  he  said,  superfluously.' 

"And  did  yuh  get  her?"  they 
asked  anxiously. 

"Bet  yer  life  I  got  her,"  said  the 
wanderer.  "She's  up  to  the  Corona 
House  now.  Let's  have  another 
drink,  and  then  I'll  take  yuh  all  up 
and  interduce  yuh." 

They  drank,  and  became  suddenly 
bashful. 

As  they  climbed  the  stairs  of  the 
lodging  house  to  which  Spuffins 
lead  them,  each  of  the  three  tried  to 
lag  behind  the  others,  and  when 
the  bridegroom  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  room  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  prevented  a  sudden  and  precipi- 
tous retreat  of  the  visitors.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you  fellers,  any- 
way?" he  inquired,  scornfully.  "Ye 
ain't  afraid  of  a  woman,  are  yuh? 
If  yuh  try  any  more  of  that  I'll 
take  it  as  an  insult  to  my  wife." 

Thus  threatened,  the  three  en- 
tered, reddening,  to  be  met  by  a 
large   woman   with    drug-store    hair 


and  copious  teeth,  whom  Spuffins 
introduced  as  "My  wife,  gents  ; 
Sally,  these  are  my  pals — Chicago 
Bill,  Horsey  Huggins  and  Folsom 
Smith.  I've  told  yuh  about  'em  be- 
fore." 

The  lady  beamed  largely,  and  the 
visitors  stammered  embarrassed 
"How  d'ye  do,  ma'ams."  Horsey 
dropped  his  hat  and  recovered  it 
awkwardly.  They  commenced  to 
sidle  toward  the  door  again. 

"Wait  a  minnit,"  said  J.  O'Sulli- 
van. "This  ain't  all.  Sally,  go  an' 
fetch   the    children." 

The  quartette  gasped. 

"Why,  you  ain't  been  married  bur. 

a "     began     Horsey     Huggins, 

when  he  was  kicked  violently  by 
Folsom  Smith  from  the  rear. 

"Shut  up,  you  blamed  fool,"  whis- 
pered the  latter  hoarsely.  "It  ain't 
decent." 

Mrs.  Spuffins  went  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  presently  returned. 
She  was  followed  by  a  procession  of 
seven  children  of  varying  ages  and 
conditions  of  sleepiness. 

"These  are  the  children,"  said  J. 
O'Sullivan,  calmly.  "Children,  say 
howdy,  can't  yuh?  Where's  yer 
manners." 

"Howdy,"  they  said,  sleepily 
obedient.  The  youngest  precipi- 
tated herself  toward  Horsey,  who 
promptly  bolted,  followed  rapidly 
by  the  others. 

"MJy  Gawd,"  gasped  Horse}', 
when  they  were  safe  outside  and 
headed  back  toward  the  Klondike 
saloon.  "Seven  kids.  Wouldn't 
that  bump  you?" 

"He  drew  to  a  queen  and  got  a 
full  house,"  said  Chicago  Bill. 

"Let's  have  a  drink,"  said  Folsom 
Smith. 
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A.    Tale     ©if    tl&e     P§dimt@< 


BY     TULEY     FRANCIS      HUNTINGTON 


50  tfiat  was  my  legacy  from  the 
black  sheep  of  the  family — 
Uncle  Daniel  Holden — a 
frayed  bit  of  seared  and  begrimed 
parchment  no  bigger  than  my 
hand !  It  had  come  to  me  that 
morning,  sealed  and  twice  folded. 
in  an  envelope  postmarked  at  an 
out-of-the-way  hamlet  in  the  Provi- 
dence Mountains,  east  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert.  It  had  been  for- 
warded to  me,  so  I  learned  from  the 
scrawl  on  the  back  of  the  inner  en- 
velope— on  the  front  of  which  my 
name  and  address  had  been  rudely 
printed  by  my  Uncle  Daniel — by 
one  O'Malley,  a  denizen  of  that  re- 
gion. He  had  been  told  to  send  me 
the  sealed  envelope,  he  wrote,  in 
case  my  uncle  should  not  return, 
after  a  certain  interval,  from  a  trip 
that  he  was  then  about  to  make 
into  the  desert.  The  envelope  had 
been  mislaid,  however,  and  this  was 
his  apology  for  sending  it  some  nine 
years  after  my  uncle's  departure. 

My  father  viewed  the  parchment 
askance,  gave  a  grunt  of  disappro- 
val and  passed  out  of  the  house  to 
his  work  in  the  "  lower  five,"  for  it 
was  April,  and  there  were  still  some 
rows  of  apricots  to  thin  before  the 
orchard  would  be  ready  for  another 
cultivation. 

"Behold  the  millionaire  mine 
owner!"  exclaimed  my  sister  Eliza- 
beth, making  me  a  mock  bow. 

At  which  we  both  laughed,  my 
mother  joining  us,  and  I  thrust  the 
paper  into  my  pocket  and  followed 
my  father  down  to  the  apricots. 

Poor  old  Uncle  Daniel !  He  had 
never  been  treated  any  too  kindly 
by    his    family,    nor    even      by      his 


brother,  my  father.  As  for  me, 
when  he  had  visited  us  for  a  fort- 
night ten  years  before,  I  had  at  once 
taken  a  liking  to  the  grim  dweller 
of  the  desert,  and  had  dogged  his 
heels,  importuning  him  for  tales 
that  never  failed  to  stir  the  heart 
of  a  lad  of  eight.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
remembrance  of  this  childish  faith 
of  mine  that  he  had  left  me  his  all — 
the  trail  to  the  lost  mine. 

That  night  I  had  up  to  my  room 
my  chum,  Lindsay  Thornton,  and 
we  pored  over  the  writing  until 
well  after  midnight.  At  first  we 
could  make  but  little  of  it.  Across 
the  upper  half  of  the  parchment, 
in  ink  now  sadly  faded,  a  trail  had 
been  traced,  which,  by  reason  of 
much  handling,  was  now  only  just 
perceptible.  At  intervals  along  this 
trail,  and  this  excited  our  curiosity 
most,  stood  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  up 
to  12,  while  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  sheet  these  numerals  were  ar- 
ranged in  two  columns,  with  larger 
integers  opposite  each  numeral. 
Thus : 


1 — 900 
2—350 

3—  75 
4—225 


5—410 
6—67-- 

7-8- 


The  dashes  in  the  second  column 
represent  numbers  that  stood  so 
near  the  edge  as  to  be  quite  unde- 
cipherable, or  which  were  wholly 
wanting,  for  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  had  in  some  manner  been 
detached  from  the  sheet.  The  nu- 
merals 9,  10,  11  and  12  on  the  trail 
were  not  down  in  the  columns  at 
the    bottom    of    the    sheet.      These 
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numerals,  we  thought,  must  have 
stood  in  a  third  column  on  the  miss- 
ing corner. 

"The  trail  is  fairly  clear,"  said  1, 
after  some  study  of  the  document, 
"but  what  are  all  these  numbers?" 

"I  have  it !"  exclaimed  Lindsay 
an  hour  later.  "The  numbers  along 
the  trail  stand  for  sand  hills.  I 
saw  no  end  of  them  when  I  came 
across  the  desert  with  father  three 
years  ago.  The  trail  there  zigzags 
from  one  numeral  to  another.  Sand 
hills  make  good  landmarks  in  the 
desert." 

"But  that  doesn't  explain  the 
larger  numbers  in  the  columns. 
What  are  they  for?" 

"That  I   don't  know,"   said   he. 

"Maybe  they  stand  for  the  heights 
of  the  hills,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "I've  heard 
father  say  you  can  guess  height  in 
the   desert   better  than   distance." 

"There's  only  one  trouble,"  he 
added.  "The  winds  shift  about 
even  the  big  sand  hills  in  a  few 
years,  so  I  have  heard  out  there, 
and  it's  been  a  good  many  years 
since  this  map  was  made." 

"Just  the  same,  Tom,"  said  Lind- 
say, as  we  parted  for  the  night,  "we 
will  go  after  that  mine !" 

That  is  how  Lindsay  and  I,  early 
in  the  following  September,  came 
to  be  riding  with  "Tug"  Nelson  be- 
hind a  four-mule  team  into  what 
is  known  as  the  Devil's  Playground, 
west  of  the  Providence  Mountains. 
"Tug"  was  on  his  way  north  to 
Death  Valley,  where  every  fortnight 
he  took  a  load  of  provisions  and 
fresh  water.  Lindsay  and  I  were 
to  ride  with  him  as  far  as  The 
Cabin,  a  two-room  shack  on  the 
edge  of  the  Mohave  Sink,  and  there 
he  was  to  stop  for  us  on  his  return 
seven   days  later. 

"Tug,"  like  most  desert  men,  was 
well  learned  in  the  lore  of  the  great 
waste. 

"Ever  hear  of  Dan  Hol'den?  Peg- 
leg  Dan?"  he  exclaimed,  when  I 
turned  his  stream  of  talk  on  my  un- 


cle, without,  however,  divulging 
our   relationship. 

"Why,  I  know'd  him  well,"  he 
went  on.  "A  reg'lar  old  des-art  rat, 
an'  no  mistake.  Looked  jest  like  a 
E-gyptian  mummy — all  dried  up 
and  leathery-like ;  thar  wan't  no 
juice  in  him  at  all.  Lost  his  off-leg 
in  a  tussle  with  the  Piutes  up  to 
Death  Valley,  but  he  was  that  handy 
with  his  peg  that  he  didn't  'pear  to 
miss  it  nohow.  He  could  git  over 
the  sand  as  lively  as  any  coyote  you 
ever  see." 

"Lived  out  here  somewhere?" 
queried  Lindsay. 

"Waal,"  drawled  "Tug,"  when  he 
had  refilled  and  lighted  a  much- 
burnt  briar,  holding  his  reins  in  the 
meantime  between  his  knees,  "he 
didn't  jest  live  in  the  des-art,  but 
he  wandered  'round  out  here  more 
or  less.  You  see,  he'd  be  gone  in 
the  sand  for  maybe  a  month  at  a 
stretch,  an'  then  he'd  some  night 
stumble  into  O'Malley's  shebang  up 
in  the  Prov'dence  with  a  bag  or 
stringy  gold  nuggets  that  he'd 
picked  up  somewhars  off  in  the 
Devil's  Playground.  Thar  was  a 
big  camp  in  the  Prov'dence  them 
days  workin'  the  Ol'  Kentuck,  an' 
Peg  'ud  kick  'round  with  the  boys 
for  a  spell  sheddin'  his  gold.  Arter 
he'd  soaked  hisself  up  with  whiskey 
he'd  swap  yarns  and  sing  songs  fast 
enough,  but  he'd  never  let  out  whar 
he'd  found  his  gold.  Then,  when 
he'd  shed  his  pile,  he'd  borrow 
enough  grub  from  O'Malley  to 
stand  him  another  trip,  an'  come 
night,  he'd  rip  off  into  the  des-art 
again  without  leavin'  no  more  trail 
than  a  bird  in  the  air." 

"But  what  came  of  him?"  I  asked, 
for  I  had  still  to  learn  of  the  poor 
old  fellow's  end.  "Didn't  he  ever 
lay  up  any  gold?" 

"Peg  lay  up  gold?  Waal,  I  reckon 
not,"  roared  "Tug."  "Peg  wan't 
runnin'  any  bank!"  At  which  he 
grew  more  hilarious  than  ever. 

"What  became  of  Peg  nobody 
ever  knowed.     He  went  off  into  the 
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sand  one  night,  an'  he  never  came 
out  again.  Thar's  them  that  says 
Peg's  ghost  is  a-ha'ntin'  the  Devil's 
Playground  out  yonder,"  and  "Tug" 
gave  a  flick  of  his  whip  off  to  our 
left,  and  went  on  somewhat  sobered, 
I  thought : 

"Thar's  surely  mighty  queer  do- 
in's  off  thar  when  the  wind  gits 
a-terin  up  o'  nights.  Thar's  been 
plenty  that  thought  they  knowed 
whar  Peg's  mine  was,  an'  thar's 
been  some  as  has  gone  out  thar  to 
find  it,  an'  some  has  come  back  an' 
some  hasn't,  but  .thar  hain't  nobody 
ever  yet  found  it. 

"An'  what's  more,"  concluded 
"Tug,"  with  a  serious  cut  at  the 
two  leaders,  "I  cal-late  thar  won't 
nobody  ever  find  it.  Thar's  them 
that  says  thar  wan't  no  real  gold  at 
all — jest  Devil's  gold  that  Peg  had 
sold  hisself  for." 

Whether  Devil's  gold  or  not, 
Lindsay  and  I  were  there  to  find  it, 
but  nevertheless  I  think  we  now 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  undertaking.  After  a 
delay  of  two  days,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, a  most  fortunate  delay  for  us, 
we  rode  away  on  our  bronchos,  in 
the  deep  blue  before  dawn,  in  quest 
of  the  hidden  treasure.  Lindsay  led 
a  third  Droncho  saddled  with  water 
kegs  and  provisions,  together  with 
grain  for  the  beasts.  As  I  had  told 
"Tug"  nothing  of  our  business  in 
the  desert,  save  to  hint  vaguely 
about  certain  borax  claims,  I 
thought  it  best  on  leaving  the  shack 
to  slip  a  note  under  the  rear  door, 
asking  him  to  come  for  us  if  we  had 
not  returned  by  the  time  he  reached 
it  on  his  way  back.  This  note  I 
did  not  mention  to  Lindsay,  since 
we  were  to  be  gone,  as  we  supposed, 
for  three  days,  while  "Tug"  was  not 
expected  for  seven.  But  this  note, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  proved  our  sal- 
vation. 

Whoever  has  been  much  in  the 
desert  knows  the  dire  straits  of  him 
who  ventures  in  the  midst  of  drift- 
ing sand  dunes  for  a  lost  mine.   His 


eyes  are  blinded  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  glare  on  the  white  sand, 
and  his  brain  reels  in  the  heart-jerk- 
ing heat.  His  blood  bakes  in  his 
veins,  and  his  flesh  seems  burning 
to  a  cinder.  His  every  breath  is  the 
inhalation  of  a  flame.  And  his 
broncho  crunches  through  the  al- 
kaline, crust  listlessly  and  lazily, 
with  head  down  and  in  broken 
spirit.  Then  the  sun,  enlarged  to 
weird  proportions,  goes  down  blood 
red  behind  the  iron  mountains  to 
the  west,  which  it  edges  with  glit- 
tering fire,  and  as  the  night  draws 
on  apace  and  the  stars  begin  to  dot 
the  blue  vault  above,  the  heated  des- 
ert air  rises,  while  cool  air  and 
chill  air  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  rushes  in.  Then  the 
wind  blows  the  sand  in  great 
waves  and  in  whirling  eddies  over 
the  lashed  surface  of  the  earth. 

Through  the  tortures  of  two  days 
Lindsay  and  I  followed  the  trail  to 
the  mine.  The  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond day  we  came  to  what  we  took 
to  be  hill  number  8,  and  in  its  shel- 
ter we  camped  for  the  night.  The 
heat  of  this  day  had  been  so  oppres- 
sive that  Lindsay's  broncho  had 
given  out,  and  Lindsay  had  been 
forced  to  put  the  beast  out  of  pain 
with  a  bullet  from  his  revolver.  We 
had  then  divided  the  load  on  the 
third  broncho,  and  Lindsay  had  rid- 
den it  to  the  spot  where  we  camped. 

The  next  morning,  with  nothing 
to  guide  us  save  the  faint  sketch  of 
the  trail  itself,  the  numbers  giving 
the  heights  of  the  hills  being  no 
longer  at  our  service,  we  took  our 
way  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  following  the  compass  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  on  the  paper,  we 
arrived,  after  an  hour's  ride,  at  a 
point  directly  between  two  high 
sand  hills  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  distance  of  nearly   100  rods. 

"Here's  where  we  stop,"  ex- 
claimed Lindsay,  disgustedly,  as  we 
reigned  our  bronchos  to  a  halt. 

"Look  here,  Lindsay,"  said  I,  af- 
ter some  further  talk,  "you  make  a 
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copy  of  the  trail,  and  start  from  the 
hill  at  the  right,  while  I  take  the  hill 
at  the  left.  One  ought  to  be  num- 
ber 9.  Anyway,  meet  me  here  to- 
night  and   we'll   compare   notes." 

The  copy  made,  we  rode  off  in 
opposite  directions,  and  soon  I  lost 
sight  of  Lindsay  among  the  sand 
hills.  By  noon,  however,  I  had  gone 
far  enough  to  know  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  proceeding  far- 
ther in  the  direction  I  had  chosen. 
I  found  what  might  have  been  hill 
number  10,  but  beyond  that  the  lay 
of  the  ground  indicated  unmistak- 
ably that  that  was  not  the  way  to 
the  mine. 

I  therefore  retraced  my  trail,  and 
late  that  afternoon  reached  the  spot 
where  Lindsay  was  to  meet  me.  By 
nine  o'clock  Lindsay  had  not  yet 
returned,  but  thinking  that  he  might 
have  found  the  signs  so  favorable 
as  to  go  on  with  his  search,  I  con- 
cluded to  get  what  sleep  I  could. 
Being  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
day's  exertions,  I  soon  fell  into  a 
deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

From  this  sleep  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  snort  of  fear  from 
my  broncho.  A  glance  at  the  heav- 
ens told  me  that  it  was  well  on  to- 
ward morning.  Lindsay  had  not  yet 
returned.  Sheltered  by  a  bed  of 
cactus  and  grease  wood  I  had  not 
felt  the  force  of  the  wind,  which 
had  now  risen  to  an  unwonted  fury, 
but  a  look  out  across  the  desert 
showed  me  what  trouble  was  brew- 
ing. The  broncho  which  I  had 
staked  out  some  distance  from  the 
cactus,  now  thoroughly  frightened 
by  the  sand  storm  that  was  raging, 
broke  loose  and  galloped  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  shack.  I  saw  that 
it  was  more  than  useless  to  attempt 
his  Capture,  and  I  had  barely  thrown 
myself  face  upon  the  sand  when  the 
storm  in  all  its  terrible  energy  was 
upon  me.  I  was  in  the  edge  of  one 
of  those  moving  sand  spirals  that 
afflict  this  region,  much  as  a  water 
spout  plows  through  the  sea.  In  a 
few  minutes,  however,  it  had  passed 


by,  roaring  and  whirling  away  to 
the  west,  and  then  the  wind  gradu- 
ally died  into  calm. 

Of  the  next  two  days  I  have  no 
very  distinct  recollection.  They 
were  long  after  remembered  by  des- 
ert dwellers  as  "those  hot  Septem- 
ber days,"  when  the  mercury  rose 
as  it  never  had  risen  before  even  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. The  sun  came  down  close  to 
the  sand,  and  scorched  and  shrivel- 
ed and  burned  all  that  it  touched. 
What  air  was  stirring  was  like  a 
whiff  from  a  suddenly-opened  fur- 
nace, or  a  puff  from  a  huge  bonfire 
that  makes  you  jump  back  to  get 
away  from  the  heat — only  here  you 
could  not  jump  away  from  the 
flames.  You  breathed  the  flames  un- 
til brain  and  body  seemed  ready  to 
start  into  fire. 

I  am  certain  that  I  emptied  into 
my  canteen  all  the  water  that  was 
left  in  the  one  water  keg  that  re- 
mained to  me,  and  that  I  took  what 
food  I  still  had  with  me  and  set 
out  on  foot  to  find  Lindsay.  I 
know  that  later,  but  how  much 
later  I  know  not.,  I  came  upon  the 
body  of  Lindsay's  broncho,  but  af- 
ter that  I  was  like  one  walking  in  a 
dream.  The  objects  about  me  took 
on  uncouth  shapes  as  they  rose 
around  me,  and  I  babbled  to  them 
and  they  babbled  to  me,  and  we 
laughed  together  in  a  kind  of  Sa- 
tanic glee  over  something  that  I 
have  forgotten.  And  the  cactus  and 
the  sage  turned  to  gold  nuggets, 
but  for  them  I  cared  not. 

Of  a  sudden,  however,  my  glee 
became  fear,  for  there  between  me 
and  the  blood  red  setting  sun  a  giant 
Thing  rose  and  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  the  red  glare,  and  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  I  must  kill  the 
Thing  or  the  Thing  would  kill  me. 
I  reached  for  my  revolver,  but  the 
Thing  was  upon  me,  and  I  was 
struggling  on  the  sand  in  its  pow- 
erful grasp.  Then  my  brain  turned 
over  in  my  head  with  a  great  throb, 
and   I  was  drinking  from  the   cool, 
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shaded  spring  in  the  pasture  back 
of  the  old  house — my  childhood's 
home. 

"Plumb  loco,"  I  heard  the  Thing- 
say,  and  then  all  was  still  for  a  time 
and  black. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  "Tug" 
was  kneeling  at  my  side,  moisten- 
ing my  lips  and  bathing  my  brow. 

For  a  moment  I  looked  up  with 
unseeing  eyes  into  his  face  there  in 
the  starlight,  and  then  swiftly  and 
with  a  mighty  rush  the  whole  world 
came  back  to  me. 

"Have  you  found  Lindsay?"  I 
whispered. 

"No,"  said  "Tug"  with  a  tremor 
in  his  voice,  "but  it's  lucky  for  you, 
old  man,  that  I  found  you.  You  was 
plumb  loco,  an'  I  reckon  you'd  have 
shot  me  if  I  hadn't  pounced  on  ye 
when   I  did." 

"  'Tug,'  "  said  I,  trying  to  get  to 
my  feet,  "we've  got  to  find  Lind- 
say." 

"Better  wait  till  morning,"  he  re- 
plied, as  he  forced  me  gently  back. 
"Thar  hain't  nobody  can  foller  his 
trail   now. 

"Take  a  swig  o'  this  here  brandy,'' 
he  added,  putting  the  flask  to  my 
lips.  "It'll  make  you  feel  a  leetle 
more  pert,  an'  by  mornin'  ye'll  be 
able  to  go  'long  on  the  mule  I 
fetched  with  me." 

The  tale  of  our  search  for  Lind- 
say would  be  all  too  long  to  tell 
here,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  live 
over  again  the  horrors  of  that  day. 
By  one  of  those  unaccountable 
chances  that  come  into  the  lives  of 


all,  "Tug"  had  reached  the  shack 
a  day  earlier  than  he  was  due.  He 
had  found  my  broncho  all  but  dead 
from  thirst  in  the  corral  in  the  rear 
of  the  shack,  and  then  he  had  dis- 
covered my  note.  The  rest  is  al- 
ready known. . 

All  day  long  we  searched  for 
Lindsay,  out  there  in  the  sun  and 
the  sand.  And  finally,  by  riding  in 
circles,  and  by  cutting  triangles  and 
by  criss-crossing  our  circles  and 
our  triangles,  we  shambled  on  to  his 
trail,  and  we  knew  soon  that  he  was 
in  a  bad  way.  We  found  his  empty 
canteen,  and  then  we  saw  bits  of 
clothing  that  he  had  torn  into  shreds 
and  dropped  along  his  path.  At 
last,  as  the  shades  of  night  drew  on, 
we  found  him  there  in  the  twilight, 
wild-eyed  and  starey,  playing  in  a 
heap  of  gold  nuggets.  He  had  found 
the  mine,  but  the  mine  was  not 
where  we  found  Lindsay,  for, 
driven  to  the  verge  of  delirium  by 
the  insufferable  heat,  he  had  wan- 
dered about  in  the  sand  until  he 
had  no  more  notion  of  where  the 
mine  was  than  he  had  when  he  and 
I   rode   out   four   days  before. 

That  was  many  years  ago. 
Though  the  nuggets  Lindsay  found 
netted  us  a  good  round  sum,  I  could 
never  prevail  upon  him  to  go  again 
in  quest  of  the  lost  mine.  Upon  me 
the  quest  took  strong  hold,  and  I 
have  since  sought  twice  in  the 
shifting  sands  for  my  uncle's  golden 
treasure,  but  it  has  ever  eluded  me, 
even  as  the  phantom  ship  eluded  the 
sailors  of  the  sea. 


BY     EDWARD     L.     KEYES 


TILLON  was  no  worse  and  cer- 
tainly no  better  than  the  sub- 
alterns who  belonged  to  the 
cavalry  regiment  to  which  he  had 
been  assigned,  and  the  alacrity  he 
had  displayed  in  catching  onto  the 
custom  of  that  special  branch  of  the 
service  had  been   remarked. 

The  old  frontier  post  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  following  incident 
was  long  ago  abandoned;  the  buf- 
falo that  afforded  excellent  sport 
long  since  went  to  join  the  masto- 
don, and  the  red  warriors  that  made 
things  more  than  lively  had  been 
shrouded  in  their  blankets  and 
placed  to  rest  in  the  forks  of  differ- 
ent trees. 

The  veteran  dragoon  major  in 
command  described  the  post  as  a 
hollow  square  formed  by  mud  walls. 
The  large,  square  parade  ground 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  in- 
fantry barracks,  on  the  west  by 
the  cavalry  barracks,  on  the  south 
by  the  officers'  quarters,  and  on 
the  north  by  "Order  Mill"  and  the 
guard-house,  and  as  these  buildings 
were  of  adobe,  the  major's  unflatter- 
ing remark   was   not   inappropriate. 

It  was  a  frosty  night  in  Novem- 
ber; there  was  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  nor  was  the  moon  visible, 
but  the  stars  seemed  to  shine  with 
unusual  brilliancy,  as  Lieutenant 
Tillon  entered  his  quarters,  the 
metal  scabbard  on  his  sabre  now 
and  again  ringing  a  signal  denoting 
the  presence  of  the  officer  of  the 
day. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  favorite 
arm-chair,  and  observed  that  the  lit- 
tle clock  hanging  on  the  wall 
marked  eleven  o'clock.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  was  sleeping  sound- 
ly.     Shortly    afterward    he    sprang 


to  his  feet  and  said  audibly :  "What 
the  deuce  does  that  shot  mean?" 

As  he  caught  up  his  cape  and 
threw  it  about  him,  he  noticed  his 
clock  marked  two  o'clock.  As  he 
hastened  across  the  parade  to  the 
guard-house  he  suddenly  stopped 
and  listened.  "That  is  some  one 
running  back  of  the  infantry  bar- 
racks," he  said  mentally,  resuming 
his    course   with    speed. 

After  he  had  been  halted  by  the 
sentry  and  recognized  by  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  Tillon  asked  in- 
formation respecting  the  shot ;  but 
neither  the  sentry  nor  the  corporal 
had  heard  any  report. 

"You  are  a  nice,  vigilant  set,"  ex- 
claimed the  officer;  "I  can't  say 
how  many  shots  were  fired  because 
I  was  asleep,  but  I  distinctly  heard 
one  after  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  I 
plainly  heard  some  one  running  in 
the  rear  of  the  barracks." 

Notwithstanding  this  frank  con- 
fession of  the  officer,  nothing  had 
been  heard  by  the  others,  or  by  any 
of  the  guard. 

"What  time  is  it,  Corporal?"  Til- 
lon  asked   sharply. 

"It  wants  ten  minutes  of  twelve, 
sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Ten  minutes  of  twelve?"  repeat- 
ed the  astonished  Lieutenant;  "it 
was  two  o'clock  when  I  left  my 
quarters."  With  this,  he  entered 
the  guard-house  and  saw  that  the 
old  clock  on  the  shelf  sustained  the 
corporal — it  was  not  quite  twelve 
o'clock. 

Provoked,  perplexed,  and  not  a 
little  embarrassed,  Tillon  asked  if 
the  prisoners  were  all  right,  and 
gave  special  instructions  respecting 
the  civilian  prisoner  (a  horse-thief) 
therein    confined.     In    returning    to 
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his  quarters  Tillon  took  the  road 
in  the  rear  of  the  infantry  barracks, 
but  everything  was  quiet,  and  he 
failed  to  gain  any  information.  In 
anything  but  a  comfortable  frame  of 
mind  the  young  officer  threw  him- 
self upon  his  bed  and  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  tangled  situation. 

"It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I 
came  in,"  he  reflected,  "and  it  was 
two  o'clock  by  my  piece  when  I 
woke  up ;  yet  when  I  reached  the 
guard  house  it  was  not  quite  twelve  ! 
I  heard  one  shot  distinctly,  and  I 
plainly  heard  some  one  running 
back  of  the  infantry  barracks ;  but 
neither  of  these  were  heard  by  the 
corporal  or  the  sentry.  It  is  cer- 
tainly peculiar.  Guess  I'll  sleep  on 
it." 

He  was  awakened  by  a  sound 
which  proved  to  be  made  by  the  cor- 
poral of  the  guard  (who  was  at  his 
bedside)  in  the  latter's  effort  to 
arouse  the  officer  by  thumping  the 
floor  with  the  butt  of  his  carbine. 

"What  is  it,  Corporal?"  Tillon 
asked,  springing  up. 

"I  have  to  report,  sir,  that  the 
horse-thief    is    killed." 

"What  do  you  mean?  How  did  it 
occur?"  the  other  asked,  showing 
some  excitement. 

"It  seems,  sir,  the  horse-thief  was 
escaping,  and  as  he  wouldn't  halt, 
Number  I  fired  at  him.  When  I 
ran  out  I  saw  the  thief  running 
around  the  infantry  barracks,  and  I 
took  after  him.  When  I  got  up  to 
him  he  was  in  a  heap  on  the  ground, 
dead,  back  of  the  barracks." 

"What  time  did  this  happen, 
Corporal?"  inquired  the  young  offi- 
cer, whose  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion. 

"No.  i  had  just  done  calling  off 
two  o'clock,  sir,  when  he  fired.  It 
is   five    minutes   later   now." 

These  two  proceeded  to  the  spot 
where  the  dead  criminal  lav-    Tillon 


gave  the  necessary  orders  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  body  for 
the  night,  then  he  returned  to  his 
quarters.  He  seized  the  decanter 
standing  on  his  table  and  poured 
a  generous  quantity  of  its  contents 
into  a  glass.  As  he  held  the  latter 
in  his  hand,  he  muttered : 

"If  that  was  a  shadow  of  a  com- 
ing event,  I  don't  want  any  more 
cast  upon  me.  I  heard  that  shot 
two  hours  before  it  was  fired,  and 
I  heard  that  thief  running  back  of 
the  barracks  two  hours  before  he 
left  his  cell.  My  clock  showed 
eleven  o'clock  when  I  came  in,  yet 
it  marked  two  o'clock  two  hours  be- 
fore the  hands  should  have  reached 
that  point ;  furthermore  my  clock 
had  stopped  at  the  moment  the 
event  actually  occurred !  I  never 
took  much  stock  in  the  supernatural, 
but  I'll  be  shot  if  this  isn't  worthy 
of  the  entailed  monarch!" 

As  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
he  happened  to  glance  at  the  clock. 
It  had  started  of  its  own  volition 
and  was  marking  the  correct  time — 
twenty  minutes  of  three ! 

Astonishment,  bewilderment  and 
fear  were  spread  over  Tillon's  coun- 
tenance as  he  beheld  this  additional 
miracle.  For  a  few  moments  he 
remained  speechless  and  motion- 
less, as  if  in  deep  thought.  Then 
he  strode  to  the  window  and  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  dashed  the 
filled  glass  to  the  ground.  "I  guess 
I'll  let  up  for  awhile,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  prepared  to  make  his  rounds. 


The  same  old  clock  now  hangs 
upon  the  wall  of  Tillon's  New  Eng- 
land home.  It  is  not  cherished  for 
its  association  only,  but  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  again  foretell  an  event 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  direct- 
ness to  prompt  Tillon  to  accept  it 
as    a    reliable    tip. 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  as  he  is  to-day.     From  latest  photo  by   Frank  Dave 


BY     HENRY     MEADE     BLAND 


IT  was  a  rainy,  dreamy  afternoon 
in  February.  My  companion 
was  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
We  sat  in  a  comfortable  room  at  the 
San  Jose  sanitarium.  looking 
through  the  broad  bay  window  over 
the  spires  of  San  Jose,  over  long 
lines  of  eucalyptus,  pine  and  cy- 
press, towards  the  blue  ridges  of 
Mount  Hamilton.  Most  heedfully 
I  listened,  for  Mr.  Stoddard,  while 
his  eye  was  often  caught  by  some 
evanescent  glory  of  the  hills,  was 
recounting  in  detail  his  rich  sixty- 
three  years  of  adventurous  life.  His 
was  a  memory  keen  for  the  finest 
item  of  those  long  years,  and  I  was 
freighted,  as  a  rich  argosy,  with  the 
multi-varying  scenes  of  his  career. 

I  could  but  notice  his  strongly  in- 
dividualized appearance — an  over- 
corpulency,  born  of  numberless  good 
dinners  (nobody  ever  allows  Stod- 
dard to  go  hungry)  ;  a  forehead  that 
betokened  the  brain  of  lyric  Apollo ; 
light  hazel  eyes ;  thin  gray  hair, 
with  only  now  and  then,  in  his 
closely-cut,  carefully-combed  beard, 
a  stray  dark  line  to  suggest  the  old- 
time  tint ;  on  his  face  an  invasion  of 
wrinkles,  the  outcome  of  the  match- 
less grievings  and  perturbations — 
the  overflowings  of  a  supersensitive 
soul.  And  this  man  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  boy  who,  half  a  century 
ago,  helped  with  his  groo-beak  voice 
to  keep  California  from  entirely  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  the  intoxication  of 
gold-getting. 

It  was  the  Puritan  religious  en- 
vironment of  his  ancestors  that  first 
put  the  child  Stoddard  in  touch  with 
literature.  It  was  the  fiery  imagi- 
nation of  the  Jewish  prophets  that 
he  first  absorbed.  When  but  a 
mere  boy  he  must   have  his   testa- 


ment at  night  to  read  himself  to 
dreamland,  and  his  Bible,  as  he 
slept,  must  be  with  him  on  his  pil- 
low. These  holy  pages  were  alone 
the  magic  that  could  pluck  from  his 
heart  the  childish  sorrow  rooted 
there ;  for  the  failure  to  solve  the 
problems  of  life  with  the  light  from 
the  religion  of  his  parents  had  in- 
volved him  in  a  real  heart  pain.  The 
book  became  the  symbol  which 
brought  him  rest  for  the  time, 
though  his  doubts  were  not  fully 
stifled  until  lie  finally  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism. 

This  close  contact  with  the  Scrip- 
tures while  he  was  yet  young,  un- 
locks a  secret  spring  to  Stoddard's 
literary  style.  He  drank  deep  of 
psalm  and  proverb.  The  whole 
Bible  he  conned  a  dozen  times.  And 
one  of  the  easiest  dollars  he  earned 
as  a  ten-year-old  was  given  him  by 
an  uncle  who  hired  him  to  read  the 
treasured  volume  through.  Thus  it 
came  that  multitudinous  beautiful 
phrases  of  Holy  Writ  were  burned 
into  his  brain,  and  his  style  was 
given  a  cast  for  all  time. 

The  storing  of  his  mind  with 
Bible  lore  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility had  not  Stoddard  by  na- 
ture been  endowed  with  a  memory 
capable  of  photographing  the 
minutest  bits  of  experience.  He 
says  of  the  first  trip  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Nicaragua  .  that  he  could 
even  now  see  the  very  ships  by  the 
wayside  of  the  journey.  This  mi- 
gration to  California  was  made  with 
his  mother  in  1855 — the  father  had 
already  come.  He  was  now  but 
twelve,  and  very  impressionable. 
He  says  himself  of  this  transit  of 
the  Isthmus:  "This  three-day  ad- 
venture by  river,  lake  and  mountain 
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in  the  heart  of  the  tropics  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  awakening 
within  me  a  love  and  longing  that 
six  voyages  in  the  South  Seas 
could  not  satiate." 

This  wonderful  gift  of  memory 
was  without  doubt  inherited  by 
Charles  Warren  from  his  father, 
Samuel  Burr  Stoddard,  who,  a  man 
of  remarkable  mind,  is  still  living, 
though  in  his  ninety-third  year. 
Even  now  the  father's  memory  _  is 
"crystal-clear,"  for  he  recalls  with 
ease  the  minutest  events  and  experi- 
ences of  his  four  score  and  ten 
years. 

Samuel  Burr's  remotest  known 
ancestor,  Jonathan  Stoddard,  came 
from  Surrey,  England,  in  1639. 
Jonathan's  ashes  lie  in  the  Granary 
Cemetery,  Boston.  From  him  de- 
scended some  famous  Americans: 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Aaron  Burr, 
General  Tecumseh  Sherman  and 
"Grace  Greenwood."  Charles'  War- 
ren's mother,  Harriett  Abegail 
Freeman,  was  of  an  old  Cape  Cod 
family. 

We  have  thus  unfolded  three  pri- 
mal influences  in  the  making  of  the 
poet :  first,  deep  drafts  at  the  foun- 
tain of  sacred  literature ;  second,  an 
all-adhesive  memory;  and  last,  a 
slumbering  instinct  for  southern 
calm,  first  kindled  by  the  three- 
days'  trip  in  Central  American 
tropics. 

Stoddard's  first  stay  in  Califor- 
nia endured  two  years  when  the  14- 
year-old  was  sent  back  to  the  paren- 
tal home  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
with  an  elder  invalid  brother,  the 
hope  being  that  the  latter  might  re- 
gain his  health.  This  time  the  route 
was  around  Cape  Horn,  and  in  the 
famous  clipper  ship,  Flying  Cloud. 
The  journey  was  a  lonesome  one  of 
ninety-one  days,  calculated  to  lead 
the  boys  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
inner  workings  of  life.  During  five 
days  only  they  saw  land.  They 
had  the  companionship  of  but  one 
passenger,  though  there  was  .  one 
woman   with    the    crew.      The    ship 


touched  at  no  harbor  during  the 
long  voyage. 

During  the  two  years'  absence  in 
the  East,  Charles  Warren  attended 
school,  but  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
his  love  for  the  West  lingered  wkh 
him,  and  an  increasing  homesick- 
ness bred  in  him  a  longing  to  re- 
turn. Therefore,  we  find  him  in 
1859  traveling  by  Panama  back  to 
the  Golden  State.  Once  again  in 
California,  he  determined  on  no 
more  school,  and  became  a  book- 
clerk  for  a  dealer,  C.  Beach,  whose 
appropriate  business  sign  was  a 
painting  of  a  stretch  of  sea-shore. 
While  thus  employed,  he  began  fur- 
tively to  write  verses.  Screened  be- 
hind the  big  feather  duster,  used 
upon  the  books,  his  pen  was  busy 
and  his  rhymes  were  sent  to  the  lo- 
cal press.  The  eye  of  the  famous 
divine,  Thomas  Starr  King,  one  day 
fell  on  some  lines  in  the  "Califor- 
nian."  King,  struck  with  their 
beauty,  trailed  the  author  to  his 
book  den,  and  confronting  Stoddard 
with  the  clipping,  the  young  poet 
acknowledged  them.  Some  helpful 
criticism  and  strong  advice  to  go 
to  school  probably  were  efficient 
factors  in  starting  the  poet  on  his 
career. 

As  a  result,  Stoddard  entered 
Henry  Durant's  institute,  later 
known  as  the  College  of  California. 
Strange  to  say,  it  was  English  that 
stumped  the  poetic  genius.  One  of 
his  teachers,  Fred  M|.  Campbell,  af- 
terwards a  California  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  however,  under- 
stood the  case,  and  when  Stoddard, 
with  the  whole  English  composition 
class  was  kept  after  school  for  fail- 
ure, Campbell  slipped  down  the 
aisle,  and  told  Stoddard  to  write 
anything  he  chose.  Stoddard  whis- 
pered that  he  thought  he  could 
write  a  sonnet,  and  thereupon  satis- 
fied his  teacher  uy  a  production  of 
the  verse.  The  manuscript  of  the 
sonnet  thus  strenuously  produced 
still   exists. 

Stoddard  soon  became  assured  of 
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his  destiny  as  a  poet,  and  in  the  in- 
vocation to  the  first  volume  of 
poems,  edited  by  Bret  Harte,  he 
thus  addresses  Poesy : 

"With  all  my  life  to  thee  I  cling — 
Believing  I  was  born  to  sing." 

"And  as  the  flower  unto  the  moon 
Returns  its  hoarded  sweets  full  soon 
I  yield  thee  all,  in  verse  and  tune." 

The  volume,  edited  by  Bret 
Harte,  was  published  by  A.  Roman 
in  1867.  Roman  founded  the  "Over- 
land Monthly,''  and  was  the  pioneer 
publisher  of  the  West.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  Stoddard,  to 
whom  he  was  "The  greatest  Roman 
of  them  all."  The  poems  received 
striking  attention  from  all  quarters 
in  California.  Up  and  down  the 
coast  the  press  devoted  much  space 
either  to  elaborate  praise  or  to  cen- 
sure so  sharp  that  the  young  writer 
became  all  the  more  widely  known 
because  of  it.  Four  big  scrap  books 
of  clippings  now  in  Stoddard's  ar- 
chives attest  the  attention  the  poet 
received. 

These  poems  were  beautiful,  with 
the  newly-discovered  California 
nature-phrases ;  and  many  passages 
culled  from  them  are  to  be  found 
buried  in  Western  literature.  The 
reference  to  the  fog  drooping  over 
San  Francisco  hills  as  the  "Ghosts 
of  Avalanches"  has  become  famous. 

The  following  portrays  most  ac- 
curately the  passing  of  a  California 
spring  rain  at  that  point  in  its  pro- 
gress when  the  north  wind  begins 
to  drive  the  snowy  heaps  of  vapor 
south  again  : 

"White    caravans    of    clouds    go    by 
Through  the  blue  desert  of  the  sky ; 
And  burly  winds  are  following 
The  trailing  pilgrims  as  they  fly 
Over  the  grassy   hills  of  spring." 

The  poet,  Home,  thought  tTiat 
"grassy"  hills  of  the  last  lines 
should  be  "airy"  hills,  but  it  seems 


Home  never  saw  a  California  spring 
rain. 

Realistic  as  these  lines  are,  Stod- 
dard does  not  stay  long  with  the 
real,  and  he  says  again  of  the  "trail- 
ing pilgrims" : 

"What  Mecca  are  they  hastening  to, 
What  princess  journeying  to  woo?" 

Some  of  the  beauties  of  this  early 
volume  have  been  overlooked  by  our 
later  critics.  Milton  himself  could 
scarce  have  produced  the  exquisite 
effect  of  the  repetition  in  these  lines : 

"I  sit  in  sorrow  by  the  watery  gates 

A-questioning  the  Fates. 
I   ask,   'What  manner     of     strange 
ships  are  these 
Slipping  adown  the  seas? 
Slipping  adown  the  slanting  seas — ■ 
what  sail 
Is  yonder  calm   and   pale  ?'  " 

"Dion"  and  "Fame,"  both  also  of 
this  volume,  are  crowded  with  emo- 
tion, and  are  evidence  of  a  soul  full 
of  music. 

Both  as  editor  of  the  "Poems" 
and  of  the  "Overland,"  to  which 
Stoddard  was  a  constant  contribu- 
tor in  the  early  days,  Bret  Harte 
exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the 
technique  of  Stoddard's  style.  Harte 
was  scrupulously  and  uncompromis- 
ingly exact,  and  allowed  nothing  to 
go  to  print  until  the  last  error  was 
eliminated.  Even  the  page  of  con- 
tents was  carefully  and  artistically 
arranged  for  easiest  and  best  read- 
ing. Titles  not  rhythmical  or  well 
put  were  modified,  and  so  placed 
that  contrasts  and  varieties  were 
esthetically    brought    out. 

Careless  work  Harte  scolded. 
Good  work  he  praised ;  and  on  the 
whole,  Harte  was  to  Stoddard  both 
a  discipline  and  an  inspiration. 

As  time  went  on,  the  poet's  saint- 
like devotion  to  the  muse  was 
broken  into  by  the  exigencies  of 
newspaper  correspondence.  After- 
wards   he    foreswore    verse-writing 
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entirely,  and  from  the  early  seven- 
ties till  1905,  with  the  exception  of 
stray  stanzas  scattered  through  his 
prose,  the  muse  was  forgotten. 

In  September,  1905,  Mr.  Stoddard 
wrote  me  as  follows :  "Thrice  I  have 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  Charmer. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  I  turn  these 
fledgelings  loose  or  wring  their 
necks  and  bury  them  in  the  waste- 
basket." 

Before  this,  in  the  same  letter,  he 
said :  "The  Muse,  if  you  please, 
walked  in  and  turned  my  head  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  fell  to  stringing 
verses.  It  isn't  often  I  so  far  forget 
myself  now-a-days.  Indeed,  though 
I  began  my  career  with  a  mania  for 
verse-making,  I  reformed  long  years 
ago." 

Again :  "You  see,  I'm  growing 
younger  since  my  return  to  the 
Coast.  You  know  its  sands  are 
caressed  by  the  waters  of  eternal 
youth ;  and  though  I  cannot  swim, 
I  can  at  least  wade  in  them." 

While  preparing  for  college,  his 
health  broke  down  and  study  ceased. 
Later  the  collapse  seemed  complete, 
and  was  succeeded  by  mental  de- 
pression as  deep  as  were  the  sor- 
rows of  Werther,  depicted  by  Goe- 
the. The  kindly  offices  of  Mrs. 
Ezra  S.  Carr,  wife  of  the  scholarly 
Professor  Carr,  who  was  afterwards 
a  California  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  revived  his  spirits,  and 
he  began  his  long  course  of  travel 
in  the  South  Seas ;  and  the  age  of 
his  brilliant   prose  was   entered. 

In  1873  he  became  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  remained  abroad  five 
years.  During  this  time  he  was  a 
wandering  dreamer  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa;  but,  good  visionist  he 
was,  and  his  pen  was  busy. 

In  1884  his  career  as  a  teacher 
opened.  He  first  taught  English, 
literature  in  the  College  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  when 
His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  "Put  out  his 
hand    over    the    heads    of    the    hun- 


dred thousand  learned  men  of  Eu- 
rope who  would  have  been  proud 
of  the  place,"  Joaquin  Miner  says 
in  a  beautiful  tribute,  and  chose 
him  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture for  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Here 
he  wrought  for  thirteen  years. 

When  he  resigned,  he  burned  the 
pedagogic  bridges  behind  him.  He 
says  in  a  recent  letter :  "When  I 
left  the  university  I  destroyed  the 
complete  manuscripts  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures — re- 
solving never  to  face  an  audience 
again." 

In  fact,  Stoddard  found  neither 
his  brief  experience  as  an  actor,  nor 
his  work  as  a  lecturer,  congenial  to 
him,  "because,"  he  says,  "it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  me  to  feel 
at  ease  before  an  audience."  Pie 
therefore  absolutely  declines  lecture 
engagements. 

No,  Stoddard  is  Stoddard  only  as 
he  sits  in  his  studio  overlooking 
Monterey  Bay,  dreaming  and  writ- 
ing the  story  of  golden  days  when 
corn,  wine  and  the  olive  made  Car- 
mel  the  most  glorious  of  the  old 
missions. 

It  was  in  1867  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  has 
told  the  full  story  of  his  conver- 
sion in  "A  Troubled  Heart  and 
How  It  was  Comforted  at  Last.'" 
Without  doubt  it  was  this  change 
in  his  life  that  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph completely  over  the  sorrows 
of  "Werther,"  and  made  him  the 
optimist,  genial,  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman that  he  is. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Stoddard  has 
been  compared  to  Irving.  The 
most  evident  difference  is  that  the 
charm  of  Stoddard's  self  breaks 
constantly  through  his  writings, 
and  consequently  his  humor  is  lhore 
personal,  and  drips  with  perennial 
sweetness  through  the  numberless 
pages  of  his  travels.  Then,  again, 
Stoddard's  deeply  religious  instincts 
and  his  rich  store  of  Bible  imagery 
make  the   California's   style  unique. 
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I  have  noted  as  many  as  four  Bibli- 
cal references  interwoven  in  a  sin- 
gle Stoddard  paragraph.  "Once 
and  Again,"  a  chapter  in  "Exits 
and  Entrances,"  is  surging  with  the 
imagination  of  the  prophets  of  Is- 
rael, and  one  feels  that  the  writer 
was  touched  with  the  glory  of  Isaiah 
when  he  wrote  this  most  striking 
transcript  from   his   life. 

So  strictly  biographical  are  all 
his  prose  works  that  Mir.  Stoddard 
hopes  by  supplying  the  links  be- 
tween sketches  already  published, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  by 
means  of  a  key  the  whole  story  of 
his  life.  The  subject-matter  of  his 
published  books  thus  becomes  dou- 
bly interesting.  The  tales  of,  his 
adventures  among  the  Pacific 
islands  are  recounted  in  "South  Sea 
Idyls,"  "The  Island  of  Tranquil  De- 
lights" and  "The  Lepers  of  Molo- 
kai."  His  journeys  through  the 
Orient  are  portrayed  in  "Mashal- 
lah:  A  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  the 
sequel  to  this,  "A  Cruise  Under  the 
Crescent:  From  Suez  to  San 
Marco."  The  writer's  early  life  in 
California  is  told  in  "In  the  Foot- 
prints of  the  Padres." 

His  one  novel  is  "For  the  Pleasure 
of  His  Company :  An  Affair  of  the 
Misty  City."  The  Misty  City  is 
San  Francisco,  and  the  book  is  "a 
veritable  bit  of  biography."  The 
hero  (we  can  guess  who  he  is)  mys- 
teriously disappears  at  the  story's 
end,  and  promising  to  renew  his 
adventure  and  tale  again  in  the  be- 
loved isles  of  the   South   Sea. 

Probably  no  living  man  has  had 
a  wider  experience  in  meeting  liter- 
ary people  and  allying  them  in 
friendship.  "Exits  and  Entrances" 
tells  the  story  of  many  of  these 
meetings.  He  was  intimate  with 
Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  Prentice 
Mulford  and  Joaquin  Miller,  while 
he  was  still  young;  and  was  Mark 
Twain's  traveling  companion  for  a 
time     in     Europe.      Robert      Louis 


Stevenson  he  had  a  strong  attach- 
ment for,  and  he  has  given  us  an  ex- 
quisite picture  of  "Tusitala."  He 
knew  Holmes  and  Longfellow,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  grace  and 
intellectuality  of  George  Eliot  and 
Professor    Lewes. 

During  a  Cambridge  residence  of 
two  years,  he  lived  in  the  old  revolu- 
tionary quarters  of  Lafayette,  a 
house  midway  between  the  homes 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Long- 
fellow. 

It  was  in  Cambridge  that  a  severe 
illness  nearly  took  his  life.  So  near 
was  the  spark  out  that  he  was  ac- 
tually thought  to  be  gone,  when  al- 
most miraculously  the  flame  was 
re-kindled.  The  news  of  his  reported 
death  reached  the  West,  and  the 
"Overland  Mlonthly,"  among  other 
periodicals,  published  laudatory  ar- 
ticles of  his  life  and  great  contri- 
butions to  literature. 

"It  was  worth  dying  for,"  Stod- 
dard remarked  to  me,  in  telling  of 
the  "Overland  Monthly's"  an- 
nouncement. 

Stoddard's  residence  as  a  Wash- 
ington university  professor  was 
partly  on  the  campus  and  partly  at 
his  bungalow,  which  he  had  named 
"St.  Anthony's  Rest,"  in  honor 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  whom 
he  has  for  a  long  time  re- 
vered. Here  he  lived  a  rich  literary 
life ;  meeting  his  friends  and  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  best  minds 
of  his  age. 

He  now  calls  mimself  a  "free 
lance,"  and  is  still  at  work  record- 
ing his  innumerable  experiences. 
His  recent  verse  is  attracting  wide 
attention,  "The  Bells  of  San  Gab- 
riel" being  among  the  best  poetry 
he  has  written.  His  prose  work  in 
the  "National  Magazine"  has  the 
characteristics  of  old-time  work. 
He  still  possesses  those  qualities  of 
humor,  pathos  and  a  delicate  music 
which  will  take  his  thought  swing- 
ing: down  to  the  end  of  time. 
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The   Pure   Food    Question   and   the 
Demand    for   a    National    Law. 

By  Edward  P.  Irwin. 

TO'  be  poisoned  or  not  to  be ; 
that  is  the  question.  Whether 
it  is  better  to  suffer  the  pangs 
of  indigestion,  or,  discarding  pre- 
servatives, demand  our  food  be 
pure.  The  passage  by  the  United 
States  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
the  Hepburn  Pure  Food  Bill  comes 
as  the  culmination  of  many  years 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
class  of  reformers  who  have  insisted 
that  the  American  people  are  be- 
ing slowly  poisoned  by  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers,  who  think 
more  of  the  garnering  of  shekels 
than  of  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  At  first  the  pure  food 
movement  was  uncertain  and  spas- 
modic in  character,  and  attracted  lit- 
tle attention,  most  people  deem- 
ing it  but  a  fad  belonging  to  the 
same  class  as  vegetarianism,  spirit- 
ualism, theosophy  and  the  habit  of 
taking  cold  baths  on  winter  morn- 
ings. But  of  late  it  has  pushed  it- 
self to  the  forefront  of  daily  paper 
and  magazine  discussion,  and  now 
one  can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  or 
periodical  in  which  is  not  to  be 
found  some  reference  to  food  adul- 
teration and  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom. 

For  several  years  it  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  that  there 
was  need  for  a  national  pure  food 
law.  Not  that  there  was  any  lack 
of  laws  dealing  with  this  subject. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  there  are 


too  many,  and  they  are  too  diverse. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  a  pure  food  law — and  the  law  of 
each  State  differs  in  many  essential 
particulars  from  those  of  nearly 
every  other  State.  Thus  a  food  pro- 
duct that  in  California  may  be  re- 
garded as  pure  and  fit  for  human 
consumption  may  be  branded  by 
the  law  of  South  Dakota  a  rank  poi- 
son, and  the  offering  of  it  for  sale 
in  that  State  made  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Cured  fruit  containing  a  certain 
percentage  of  sulfurous  acid  may  be 
sold  in  some  States,  while  in  others 
the  dealer  offering  it  for  sale  finds 
himself   a   transgressor   of   the   law. 

The  labeling  of  food  products  is 
in  a  corresponding  state  of  confu- 
sion. Certain  States,  for  instance, 
demand  that  the  letters  on  the  la- 
bels of  canned  goods  shall  be  of 
a  specified  size  and  printed  in  a 
certain  color.  In  adjoining  States 
the  specifications  regarding  label- 
ing  may    be    entirely    different. 

The  confusion  arising  from  this 
state  of  affairs  is  obvious.  Instead 
of  being  allowed  to  put  out  one 
certain  brand  of  goods  which  shall 
be  salable  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  manufacturers  are  obliged 
to  put  up  different  brands  for  differ- 
ent States,  and  to  label  them  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the 
several  States  in  which  they  are  to 
be  sold.  This,  of  course,  causes 
endless  trouble  and  much  additional 
expense  in  manufacturing.  In  many 
instances,  manufacturers  have  re- 
fused to  do  business  in  some  of  the 
States  where  the  food  laws  are  es- 
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pecially  onerous  and  sometimes  un- 
reasonable. 

Yet  all  these  complications  are  a 
healthy  sign  of  the  interest  which 
the  general  public  takes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  pure  food.  The  move- 
ment is  as  yet  comparatively  young, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  get 
rid  of  adulterations  and  fraud  are 
to  a  great  extent  disconnected  and 
not  based  on  any  particular  stand- 
ard of  purity.  And  much  of  the  con- 
fusion arises  not  so  much  from  the 
State  laws  as  they  are  as  from  the 
method  of  enforcing  them.  In  most 
instances  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  chemist  or  some  correspond- 
ing scientific  officer.  Some  of  these 
men  are  political  appointees,  with- 
out the  necessary  qualification  for 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  their 
duties.  Others  are  too  academic 
and  impractical.  In  some  instances 
these  scientists  have  evidently  al- 
lowed themselves  to  become  too  en- 
thusiastic in  the  matter.  They  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  protect  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  the  consumer,  and  will  throw 
out  a  food  product  on  evidence  that 
would  not  be  even  considered  by  a 
jury.  _ 

This  latter  charge  has  been  made 
frequently,  and  probably  with  con- 
siderable foundation  in  fact,  against 
Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  several  years,  Dr.  Wiley  has 
been  particularly  active  in  ferret- 
ing out  fraudulent  labeling  and 
adulteration,  and  he  has  undoubt- 
edly done  a  great  deal  for  the  con- 
suming public  of  this  country  by 
putting  a  stop  to  certain  unscrupu- 
lous practices  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers and  importers  of  food 
stuffs.  But  of  late  he  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  carry  the  thing  too 
far,  and  has  frequently  made  state- 
ments which  he  would  probably 
have  much  difficulty  in  substantiat- 
ing if  he  were  called  upon  to  prove 


them.  Not  long  ago  he  stated  in 
an  interview:  "I  have  found  that 
the  foods  we  daily  consume  are  so 
fraught  with  germ  life  of  a  harmful 
nature  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go 
to  the  table."  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  Doctor's  enthusiasm  generated 
by  his  fight  against  fraud  has  in- 
clined him  to  exaggerate  a  bit.  Dr. 
Wiley  is  a  big  man  physically,  and 
he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  eater.  Those  who  have  dined 
with  him  say  that  they  never  no- 
ticed any  great  signs  of  trepida- 
tion in  his  manner  when  he  ap- 
proached the  table.  Indeed,  he 
took  whatever  was  set  before  him 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  it  heartily, 
without  any  apparent  fear  that  he 
was  shortening  his  days  by  the  con- 
sumption of  possible  germs  or  pre- 
servatives. 

He  also  stated  recently  that  more 
than  a  million  infants  have  been 
killed  by  the  administration  of 
soothing  syrups,  and  more  than 
twice  that  number  by  impure  milk. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much 
harm  is  done  to  children  by  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  medicines,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  unscrupulous 
dairymen  by  the  use  of  formalde- 
hyde, boracic  acid  and  similar  pre- 
servatives in  milk  are  responsible 
for  much  sickness,  and  possibly 
death,  among  young  children,  but 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  evil  thus 
done  to  definite  figures  appears  to 
be  carrying  the  matter  rather  too 
far,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  definite  data  to  go  on. 

Many  of  the  State  chemists  and 
food  commissioners  have  professed 
to  find  preservatives  in  cases  where 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  none 
has  been  added  by  the  manufac- 
turer. This  is  particularly  true  of 
salycilic  acid.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  salycilic  acid  is  a  natural 
constituent  of  many  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  most  cases  it  exists 
in  very  minute  quantities,  but  there 
is  often  enough  of  the  substance 
present  for  it  to  be  easily  detected 
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by  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis. 
Yet  in  a  number  of  instances  food 
products  containing  no  other  pre- 
servative than  the  extremely  small 
quantities  of  this  substance  placed 
there  by  nature  have  been  tabooed 
and  their  sale  prohibited  under  pen- 
alty  of   fine   or   imprisonment. 

But  although  in  some  instances 
injustice  has  undoubtedly  been  done 
to  the  manufacturer,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  amount  of  fraud 
connected  with  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  food  products  in  this  country 
is  enormous.  The  shelves  of  prac- 
tically every  grocery,  drug-store 
and  other  place  where  food  products 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  goods  that 
are  not  what  they  purport  to  be. 
We  buy  olive  oil  that  came  from  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South,  canned 
goods  in  which  saccharine  has  been 
used  for  sweetening  instead  of 
sugar,  milk  in  which  bacterial  de- 
composition is  held  back  by  the  use 
of  formaldehyde.  Our  wines, 
many  of  them,  contain  arsenic,  coal 
tar  colors,  salycilic  acid,  borax  and 
other  preservatives  the  presence  of 
which  we  do  not  suspect.  Peas  are 
colored  with  copper  sulfate ;  vine- 
gar is  sold  that  never  came  from 
apples,  but  was  made  by  the  use  of 
acetic  acid ;  we  buy  lemonade  that 
is  made  from  citric  acid.  The  vari- 
ous frauds  and  adulterations  are  as 
numerous  as  the  number  of  food 
substances  sold. 

The  point  is  raised  .  by  some 
manufacturers  that  many  of  the 
adulterants  used  are  harmless  of 
tnemselyes.  The  substitution  of 
glucose  for  sugar,  for  instance,  in- 
jures nobody,  since  glucose  is  no 
more  harmful  in  its  effects  than 
sugar.  Cottonseed  oil  is  as  innocu- 
ous as  olive  oil — and  much  cheaper. 
Oleomargarine  is  as  healthful  in  its 
properties  as  butter.  Since  these 
adulterated  goods  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  the  genuine  articles  to 
the  class  of  trade  which  demands 
cheap  goods,  whv  disturb  the  manu- 


facturers or  sellers  of  them  t  If  the 
people  want  cheap  goods,  why  not 
let  them  have  them? 

in  reply  to  these  questions  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  really  is 
no  reason  why  such  substances 
should  not  be  sold — provided  they 
are  sold  for  what  they  are,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  deceive  the  con- 
sumer as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods 
that  he  is  buying.  The  trouble  is 
that  in  most  cases  there  is  this  at- 
tempt at  deception.  It  is  to  root 
out  this  species  of  fraud  that  most 
of  the  State  pure  food  laws  have 
been  passed.  The  national  law, 
passed  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  which,  in  its  main  features,  at 
least,  will  probably  be  concurred  in 
by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  the  same  general  object.  It  does 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  food  pro- 
ducts containing  harmless  adulter- 
ants, provided  there  is  no  mis- 
branding, that  the  goods  are  sold 
for  what  they  are.  According  to 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  each  package 
must  state  clearly  on  the  label  what 
adulterants  it  contains.  If  glucose 
has  been  used  in  place  of  cane  sugar 
the  label  must  so  state.  The  use 
of  peanut  oil  in  place  of  olive  oil 
must  be  specified.  The  bill  says, 
in  effect:  "In  the  case  of  food,  an 
article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated." 

If  any  substance  has  been  used  to 
affect  injuriously  its  strength  or 
quality ;  if  any  substance  has  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for 
the  article ;  if  any  valuable  constitu- 
ent has  been  wholly  or  in  part  ab- 
stracted ;  if  it  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  other  ingredient  which 
may  render  the  article  injurious  to 
human  health ;  if  it  contain  min- 
eral substances  or  poisonous  colors 
or  flavors  detrimental  to  health. 
The  specifications  are  more  detailed, 
but  the  above  is  the  substance  of 
them. 

Regarding  misbranding,  an  arti- 
cle is  to  be  regarded  as  misbranded  : 
If   it   is   offered   for   sale   under   the 
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name  of  another  article;  if  it  be  so 
treated  as  to  conceal  inferiority  and 
tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser;  if  it 
be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  purchaser  or  user ;  if  the 
package  containing  it  or  its  label 
shall  bear  any  false  or  misleading 
statement,  or  if  it  is  falsely  branded 
as  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  manu- 
factured or  produced. 

The  law,  then — if  it  becomes  a 
law,  as  it  probably  will  (it  may  al- 
ready have  done  so  by  the  time  this 
appears) — will  not  work  any  injury 
to  the  honest  manufacturer,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  be  of  as  much 
benefit  to  him  as  it  will  be  to  the 
consumer,  in  that  it  will  afford  him 
protection  from  the  dishonest  manu- 
facturer or  dealer,  with  whose  mis- 
branded  or  adulterated  goods  his 
own  genuine  products  now  have  to 
come  into  competition.  The  man 
who  puts  out  a  "genuine  olive  oil" 
made  largely  from  the  cheaper  cot- 
tonseed oil  can  afford  to  sell  his 
product  much  more  cheaply  than 
the  one  who  really  does  sell  the 
genuine  article,  so  long  as  many 
buyers  are  indiscriminating  in  their 
buying  and  look  more  at  the  price 
of  an  article  than   at   its   quality. 

However,  this  latter  phase  of  the 
matter  is  gradually  being  remedied, 
largely  through  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  general  population  of 
the  country.  The  United  States  is 
a  rich  country,  and  it  is  becoming 
richer.  Its  people  are  getting  to 
demand  better  quality — and  they 
are  getting  so  that  they  can  recog- 
nize good  quality  when  they  see  it 
— or  eat  it.  But  there  will  always 
be  a   demand  for  cheap  goods,  and 


there  is  no  objection  to  this  quality 
being  supplied  so  long  as  it  is  sold 
for  what  it  really  is,  and  not  for 
something  better. 

A  national  pure  food  law  will  not 
apply  in  the  separate  States,  so  far 
as  goods  manufactured  or  sold  with- 
in their  confines  are  concerned.  It 
will  apply  only  to  goods  imported 
or  exported,  and  to  those  shipped 
from  one  State  or  territory  to  an- 
other. But  it  is  probable  that  in 
time  most  of  the  States  will  model 
their  laws  upon  the  national  law, 
and  thus  uniformity  will  be  brought 
about.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
two  States  have  had  bills  proposed 
modeled  upon  the  Heyburn  bill, 
with  the  necessary  modifications  to 
make  them  apply  to  individual 
States.  Iowa  has  passed  such  a  bill 
and  another  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 
Other  States  having  no  pure  food 
laws  will  probably  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  these  two.  As  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  become  bet- 
ter known,  modifications  will  be 
made  in  existing  laws  until  the  lack 
of  harmony  among  them  shall  have 
been  largely  done  away  with. 

The  demand  for  pure  food  is  no 
passing  whim.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  for  it  to  develop,  but  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  certain  that  it  will 
endure.  The  people  will  always  al- 
low .  themselves  to  be  deceived  in 
some  way,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  we  are  so  much  disposed  to 
pass  over  fraud  on  the  part  of  poli- 
ticians, office-holders,  manufactur- 
ers and  all  other  classes — but  decep- 
tions in  the  matter  of  what  we  eat 
are  nearing-  their  end. 


By  Arthur  H.  Dutton. 


A  pretty  medieval  story,  told  in 
pretty  verse,  is  "Dalmar,  Daughter 
of  the  Mill,"  by  Charles  W.  Cuno. 
It  has  the  atmosphere  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  narrates  the  love  of 
a  gallant  knight  for  a  poor  miller's 
beautiful  daughter.  The  poem  is 
of  much  merit,  as  is  the  tale  itself. 

The  Reed  Publishing  Co.,  Denver. 


"Her  American  Daughter"  is  the 
title  of  a  pleasing  story  by  Annie  T. 
Colcock,  in  which  the  heroine,  an 
American  girl,  has  some  adventures 
in  Spain,  which  bring  forth  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  her  kind,  for  she 
is  a  type.  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Madrid  and  vicinity  just  before  the 
Spanish-American  war.  The  char- 
acters in  the  book,  both  Spanish  and 
American,  are  true  to  life,  although 
at  times  somewhat  idealized.  The 
temperament  of  the  heroine,  Raven 
Woodward,  a  South  Carolina  girl, 
is  a  fascinating  one,  and  her  Span- 
ish friend,  Dolores,  is  an  agreeable 
woman   of  her   nationality. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  and  Washington. 


"The  Sage  Brush  Parson"  is  an- 
other contribution  to  breezy  West- 
ern literature,  by  A.  B.  Ward.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  sage  brush  re- 
gions of  Nevada.  It  describes  the 
adventures,  in  an  unconventional 
tone,  of  Clement  Vaughan,  an  Eng- 
lish evangelist,  who  seeks  a  "wild 
and  woolly"  Nevada  town  as  a  field 
for  his  soul-saving  activities.  The 
book  is  well  written  and  the  story 
breezily  told.     Some  exceptions  may 


be  taken  to  its  conception  of  West- 
ern life,  but  still,  the  conception  is 
the  orthodox,  even  if  erroneous, 
one. 

Little,   Brown   &   Co.,   Boston. 


Under  the  title  "The  Most  Popu- 
lar Home  Songs,"  Gilbert  Clifford 
Noble,  A.  B.,  of  Harvard,  has  com- 
piled most  of  the  familiar  songs  of 
the  English  language.  The  book 
contains  both  words  and  music  of 
"Annie  Laurie,"  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  me,"  "Jingle  Bells,"  "March- 
ing Through  Georgia,"  and  several 
scores  of  other  old-timers. 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge,  New 
York. 


Leontine  Stanfield's  Book  of 
Verse  is  a  collection  of  rhymes, 
doggerel,  toasts,  occasional  senti- 
mental verses  and  a  general  pot- 
pourri mainly  suited  to  the  private 
supper  room  and  the  vaudeville 
stage.  Many  of  them,  of  their  kind, 
are  good.     Others  are  not. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 


An  interesting  and  generally  well- 
authenticated  history  of  the  famous 
Macklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  May  20,  1775,  ante- 
dating the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  July  4,  1776,  by  over  a 
year,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Geo. 
W.  Graham,  who  tells  of  the  fam- 
ous act  by  the  North  Carolinians 
from  its  inception  to  its  final  tabling 
and  burial  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress.    The  names  of  all  the  signers 
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of  the  Declaration  are  included  in 
the  book,  which  is  in  every  way  of 
great  importance  to  the  literature  of 
American    history. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.   C. 

A  fifth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, of  "Mental  Healing,"  by 
Leander  Edmund  Whipple,  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  promises 
to  achieve  even  greater  popularity 
than  its  predecessors.  The  rational 
aspects  of  the  subject  are  made 
clear,  and  the  fallacies  of  so-called 
mesmerism,  hypnotism  and  the  acts 
of  quacks  and  charlatans  are  laid 
bare.  The  theory  of  the  "triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,"  as  it  is  popu- 
larly expressed,  is  made  more  intelli- 
gible by  the  author's  simple  expla- 
nations and  definitions. 

The  Mtetaphysical  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 


Unquestionably  one  of  the  lead- 
ing books  of  the  day  is  Joaquin 
Miller's  "The  Building  of  the  City 
Beautiful."  It  is  written  with  all 
the  charm  of  the  poet,  combined 
with  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher.  It  tells  the  tale  of  the 
love  of  a  young  Russian  Jewess  and 
an  American  man,  but  also  tells  of 
the  efforts  of  two  noble  characters 
to  attain  lofty  ideals.  The  two  meet 
in  the  Holy   Land,  their  friendship 


develops  into  love,  and  each,  though 
differing  from  the  other  in  rearing 
and  in  many  traits  of  character, 
seeks,  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  to 
accomplish  a  noble  purpose. 

Albert  Brandt,  Trenton  and  Bos- 
ton. 


"Metamorphose"  is  the  indefinite 
title  of  an  indefinite  book  by  Or- 
lando K.  Fitzsimmons,  which  deals 
with  the  "regeneration  of  individual 
and  race,  and  also  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  poverty." 
Neither  in  his  "regeneration"  nor 
in  his  "solution"  is  the  author 
wholly  successful.  The  book  is  one 
of  a  class  of  publications  which 
make  effort  to  effect  in  book  form 
what  a  certain  class  of  newspaper 
makes  its  aim — the  reorganization 
of  the  social  fabric.  The  pages  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  statistics  and  a  full 
quota  of  arithmetical  arguments. 

Progress  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago 
and  Buffalo. 


Annie  B.  Cooper  has  compiled, 
under  the  title  "John  Burton's  Stage 
Yarns,"  a  collection  of  stories  of  ac- 
tors and  theatrical  people  generally 
which  are  amusing  and  interesting. 
They  are  short — most  of  them — and 
a  great  many  have  merit  as  material 
for   dinner   table   anecdote. 

Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  New- 
York. 
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■hoto   by  O.    Raasaert 

The  fire  at  Sansome  and  Clay  streets.  The  low  building,  In  (lames,  is  the  old  home  of  the 
"Overland  Monthly."  This  building  withstood  the  effects  of  the  earthquakes  of  1868  and  1906 
only    to   be    i  by   the   fire.  The  building  in  the  center  of  the  picture    is   that   of   the 

Mutual   Life    of  New  York,  and  it  Still  stands.     All    the   other   buildings    in    this   picture  wen 

leveled   by   tht-   fire. 


Th®  10>@sftirii8dtn@im  ®ff  Sana  Firaimdk©® 


By  Pierre 

A  low,  rumbling  noise,  a  savage  succes- 
sion of  twlflts,  a  rocking  mot'on  to  the 
south  and  north,  a  cessation  of  an  instant 
and  now  the  twist  and  the  shake,  as  of  the 
earth  in  agony,  and  then  the  monstrous 
quake  and  the  low  rumbling  noise  like  the 
flu  tering  <>f  wings  of  steel,  dying  away  to 
""thing,  followed  by  a  silence  so  keen  that 
;'ii   nature  seemed   to  stop   to   listen.      This 


N.  Beringer 

was  the  minor  chord  to  the  great  smash 
and  clash  of  groaning  buildings,  the  creak- 
ing of  battered  walls,  the  snapping  of  steel, 
the  cracking  of  glass  and  the  shrieks  of 
dying  men.  The  cries  of  the  wounded 
were  mingled  with  those  of  frightened 
horses,  frightened  into  speech,  to  call  out 
in  horrid  unaccustomed  tones  the  affright 
of  all    things    that    live.      The   earth   quaked 
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and  rocked  and  heaved  and  rolled  and 
swelled  and,  aye,  it  groaned  aloud  in 
agony. 

Then  came  the  season  of  the  awful  si- 
lence, the  hush  of  awe,  when  mankind 
held  its  breath  and  things  stood  still  and 
humanity  gazed  on  havoc  and  hideous 
horror  and  then,  out  of  the  silence,  out  of 
toppled  buildings,  ruined  palaces,  and  dis- 
mal hovels,  cam.?  the  besom  of  flame.  With 
terrible  roar  it  advanced,  this  terrible 
thing,  this  red  and  yellow  monster,  and  its 
fiery  arms  outstretched,  it  reached  the 
seven  hills  and  it  hissed  and  roared  and 
with  infernal  intensity,  it  consumed,  eat, 
and  devoured.  Here  it  creeped  along,  a 
Fawning  thing,  a  fascinating  though  hide- 
ous snake  and  there  it  advanced  boldly, 
compelling  obedience  by  the  sudden  smash 
and  relentless  roar  and  rack  of  dame.  One 
moment  it  subsided,  the  next  it  rose  and 
flung  itself  upon  all  that  it  could  consume 
in  its  mad  fury.  It  followed  the  ground, 
it  scaled  the  heights,  it  burned  through 
steel  and  rock  and  then  licked  up  wood  as 
though  it  were  straw. 

And    before    it    was    driven    the    long    line 
of  people  with  their  grimy  and  ash  en  faces, 
lighted    only     by     the     Hush      of      fire,     hi 
laden    and     <!■  m     endless     procession 

Of  tired  apathetic  people,  going — God 
knows  where!  Anywhere,  it  mattered  not 
to  the  human  tide  thai  Bowed  over  the 
hills.  The  trudging  feet,  wary  with  the 
strife,  unresisting  and  fleeing  through  in- 
stinct  alone. 

isionally  a  halt  was  made  and  then 
the  fire  crept  closer  and  closer  and  the 
burdei  >  were  resumed  and  the  march 
taken  up  again.  <>ut  into  green  fields, 
through  gardens,  where  roses  looked  up  in 
where  the  daisy  smiled  in  deri- 
sion. Here  the  burden  was  again  dropped 
and   the  livit  -  nong  the  dead.     Fam- 

ilies caimped  in  the  cemeteries,  children 
sl.pt  in  tombs  and  the  quick  sought  the 
protection  of  the  dead.  The  sun  shines 
oyer  all  and  the  skies  are  blue,  save  where 
the  great  mushroom  shaped  cloud  hovers 
fhe  doomed  cV.y.  Three  hundred 
thousand  people  are  without  bed  or  board, 
three  hundred  thousand  people  listen  to 
the  distant  thunder  of  dynamite.  There  is 
no  water  and  the  flames  must  be  stayed  by 
counter    destruction. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  fire,  soldiers  are 
lighting  the  advancing  flames  and  protect- 
ing the  fugitives.     Here    ind   there  a  ghoul 


is  shot.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  some 
stooping  form  gathering  valuables  from  the 
body  of  the  dead  or  dying.  There  is  a  sharp 
command,  a  shoe,  and  justice  has  been  done. 
Night  in  the  Ruined  Metropolis. 
Pompeii,  Rome,  Carthage,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco!  Blackened  ruins,  pin- 
nacled rocks,  fearsome  threatening  shapes, 
silent  testimonials  of  an  awful  visitation. 
^^^-Three-fourths  of  the  area  of  what  was 
once  the  business  center  of  the  ci'ty  has 
been  destioyed.  From  East  street  to  Octa- 
via  the  black  blight  spreads  and  from 
Broadway  to  Twentieth  is  the  track  of 
dread  desolation.  The  great  centers  of 
trade  are  gone,  obliterated  are  the  iproud 
monuments  reared  by  rich  men,  the  palaces 
are  down  in  the  dust  and  a  grim,  grizzly 
skeleton  is  all  that  remains  of  a  once  great 
city.   — 

The  glittering  lights  of  the  Western 
metropolis,  so  often  likened  to  Paris,  are 
no  more,  its  streets  are  gone;  Ms  land- 
marks obliterated.  Not  a  voice  is  heard  in 
its  deserted  streets,  it  is  as  silent  as  ithe 
grave.  Man  wrought  for  fifty  years  to 
create  what  was  destroyed  in  less  than 
that  many  hours. 

The   Star  of    Hope    Above   tlie  Gloom  of 

Death. 

San  Francisco  will  rise  again.  It  will 
rear  itself  upon  Its  hills  and  it  will  reach 
oul  and  beckon  to  the  world  a  resistless 
welcome.  From  out  of  the  gloom  of  death 
there  gleams  the  star  of  hope.  Carthage 
never  rose  again,  Rome  is  glorious  only  in 
Its  decay,  but  the  indomitable  American 
spirit  rebuilt  Chicago;  Baltimore,  phoenix- 
like,   sprang    from    its   ashes. 

San  Francisco,  visited  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  will  rise  once  more  chastened  and, 
more  beautiful  than  before,  in  a  cleansed 
majesty,  in  robes  of  white,  it  will  turn  to 
.1   magnificent  future. 

Lisbon  was  visited  with  destruction  in 
the  year  1756  entailing  a  loss  of  20,000  lives. 
The  loss  of  life  was  not  so  great  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  earthquake  shock  was 
very  evidently  not  so  tremendous.  Lisbon 
wis  rebuilt  and  has  never  again  suffered 
from  a  severe  visitation.  The  earthquake 
thai  si U  Lisbon  was  probably  the  great- 
est in  aria  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
it  reached  from  the  southern  shores  of 
Finland  to  the  West  [ndies  and  it  rocked 
the  houses  of   Boston   town.     And  yet    Lis- 


'The  Examiner." 


"The  Call"   Building. 


The  "Examiner"  building  was  dynamited  to  prevent  the  spread  cf  I 
flames.  The  'Call"  building  still  stands  and  will  be  repaired.  The  "Call 
building   is    uninjured  by   the    earthquake. 
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A  view  of  Market  street  after  the  earthquake  and  before  the  fire  had 
made  its  way  from  Mission  street  to  Market  street.  The  fire  did  not  leave 
a  building-  standing-  for  blocks  around,  except  the  modern  steel  skyscrapers. 
The  debris  in  the  street  shows  how  slightly  these  buildings  were  affected  by 
the  'quake. 


Sightseers  after  the  Are. 


Washington  Street  Pier,  destroyed  by  earthquake.  This  was  one  of 
the  few  piers  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  larger  part  of  the 
dockage  of  San  Francisco  is  intact. 


"bon  is  to-day  a  beautiful  city  of  more  than 
.300,000   souls. 

^Xo  one  can  tell  when  an  earthquake  will 
•occur,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  earthquakes  will  occur  again  in  San 
Francisco.  San  Francisco  has  had  an  oc- 
casional temblor;  it  will  probably  have  an 
■occasional  tremor  in  the  future,  but  it  is 
as  unlikely  to  bo  visited  by  destruction  as 
Xew  York  or  Chicago. 

It  may  be  a  hundred  years  before  the 
"world  sees  such  another  awful  calamity 
-and  San  Francisco  is  optimistic,  hopeful, 
and  brave.  It  has  taken  hold  again  and  it 
is  clearing  away  iits  ruins.  It  looks  to  the 
future  and  not  to  the  past.  It  is  hopeful 
and  not  cast  down.  In  two  years  it  will 
bave  rebuilt  its  temples  and  palaces  and 
will  command  the  Balboan  seas.  Its 
ships  will  supply  the  Orient  and  California 
and  i:s  great  city  will  be  spoken  of  as  the 
wonders   of  a   prosperous   age. 

Sentries  tread  the  gloomy,  smoking 
piles,  for  treasures  lie  hidden  in  these 
cavernous  depths.  Hidden  millions,  the 
testimony  of  years  of  thrift,  the  substan- 
tial reward  of  industry,  evidence  of  man's 
labor  and  craft  are  in  buried  vaults  of 
steel.  The  records  of  commerce  are  here 
too  and  valuables  that  lie  as  dross  amid 
squalid  belongings  must  once  again  find 
ownership  of  man.  Here  and  there  som  ' 
t    building   still   stands,    spared    by   s^ne 


freak  of  the  holocaust  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  smoking  heap,  the  quieted  hell's  caul- 
dron, man  is  vigilant.  The  sentry  treads  his 
beait,  the  human  hive  is  again  busy,  the 
apathy  is  wearing  off,  humanity  is  ^livs 
and  moving.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is 
triumphant,  the  work  of  rescue  is  going 
on  and  cheer  and  comfort  is  coming  to 
the  people  from  a  great  nation.  It  has 
been  stirred  to  the  deepest  of  its  deeps  and 
irt  has  answered  the  call  as  never  before 
answered  the  world  the  call  of  those  dis- 
tressed. Succor  comes  and  with  it  the 
star  of  hope  is  risen. 

BITLDING    OF    THE    CITY    BEAUTIFUL. 

The  area  devastated  approximates  fif- 
teen square  miles  or  about  ten  thousand 
acres.  In  this  area  was  situaited  100  banks, 
sixty  to  seventy  of  the  finest  business 
blocks  in  the  world  and  some  250,000  in- 
habitants, besides  40,000  transients. 

The  homes  of  150,000  people  still  stand 
unharmed.  San  Francisco  still  has  its 
great  Potrero  ship  yards,  its  docks  and 
many  of  its  manufactu:  ies.  San  Francisco, 
devastated  by  fire,  is  still  one  of  the 
world's  big   cities. 

Xow  will  come  the  building  of  the  city 
beautiful.  The  heights  will  be  crowned  by 
buildings  calculated  to  stand  the  shock  of 
ages  and  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  to 
be  remed'    J   in   the  futurf. 


The  earthquake  occurred  at  5:13  a.  m.,  the  eighteenth  of  April.  The 
picture  shows  the  extent  and  fury  of  the  fire  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day. 


Fire  has  reclaimed  to  civilization  and 
cleanliness  the  Chinese  ghetto  and  no 
Chinatown  will  be  permitted  in  the  borders 
of  the  city.  Some  other  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  caring  of  ithe  Oriental.  It 
seems  as  though  a  divine  wisdom  direct';  1 
the  -range  of  the  seismic  horror  and  the 
rage  of  fire  god.  Wisely  the  worst  was 
cleared  away  with  the  best.  Intact  upon 
its  hill  stands  the  Fairmont  and  from  this 
center  will  radiate  the  wonderful  new  city 
of  the  Western  seas,  the  city  beautiful 
The  Burnham  plans  for  such  a  city  have 
been  adopted,  altered  or  modified,  in  some 
directions,  and  enlarged  in  others.  Each 
mount  will  be  occupied  by  some  feature 
characteristic  to  its  best  development. 

Many    of    the    larger     buildings     are     still, 
standing  and  will  be  restored.        The  earth- 


quake had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  modern 
steel  structure  and  even  such  buildings  as 
the  Palace  Hotel,  the  well-built,  old-style 
buildings,  suffered  little  beyond  shaking 
off  the  outer  facing  of  plaster  and  breaking 
a  few  windows.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
is  not  one  that  demands  protection  from 
seismic  disturbances,  but  a  certitude  uf 
protection  from  fire.  The  earthquake 
ravages  alone  could  easily  have  been  cor- 
rected. Six  short  months  or  less  would 
have  erased  every  sign   of  the  temblor. 

The  fire  accomplished  more  in  five  hours 
in  the  way  of  destruction  than  five  earth- 
quakes of  the  magnitude  of  the  one  that 
shook  San  Francisco. 

The  Men  Who  Do. 

The  men  who  are  rebuilding  San  Fran- 
cisco  are   the   men    who    do     things.       They 


The  upheaval  of  street   railway   tracks   of   the   United   Railways   at 

Seventeenth  and    Valencia,   caused  by    the    sinking    of   the    street    into    a 
BUbterani  m.      The  movement  of  the  earth  caused   a  shifting  of 

the  street  of  o  i  consequent  "buckling"  of  the  track. 


The  l!  mi  ing  toward  the    residence    district. 

n<ys   mi    the   buildings. 
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The  bulging  of  the  street  ear  tracks  at  the  Mission  street  frontage  of  the 
Port  I  Mfice.  The  tracks  were  bulged  by  the  bursting  of  water  mains 
and  through  building  of  foundations  over  marshy  ground  on  insecure  bases. 


The  great    people's   play   ground,   Golden    Gate    Park, 
camping  ground   for  the  homf  less. 


was    utilized     as    a 


Pumping  salt  water  on  the  flames.     The    state    fire    tugs    saved 
front  docks  and  slips  by  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  bay. 


the    water 


ire  Western  men.  The  man  who  wielded 
i  pencil  yesterday  is  handling  a  spade  to- 
lay.  He  is  piling  bricks,  one  atop  of  the 
Dther.  He  is  building  the  city  brick  by 
brick  and  endeavor  by  endeavor.  Better 
than  any  one  else,  having  lived  here  for 
years,  he  knows  how  false  the  reputation 
given  San  Francisco  has  been.  He  feels 
that  the  repute  earned  through  the  tremor 
of  '6  8  has  hung  ito  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate  through  the  years  and  he  also  feels 
that  the  ravages  of  fire  and  dynamite  will 
be  attributed  to  the  earthquake.  There  is 
a  cheerfulness  in  the  air,  a  hope,  a  never- 
luenched  energy  in  all  the  actions  of  ithis 
man,  that  bespeaks  a  glorious  future  for 
:he  community.  He  grimly  realizes  that 
the  earthquake,  least  of  horror  to  him,  will 
be  greatest  of  horror  to  the  distant  public. 
Caipital  is  pouring  in  from  all  directions. 
For  the  next  five  years  San  Francisco  will 
be    the    greatest    market   for     labor     in     the 


world   and  here   labor   will    receive    its    re- 
ward. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  the 
great  aim  is  to  protect  the  new  city  from 
fire.  This  is  the  one  thing  to  fear.  Fire 
destroyed  Chicago,  Boston  and  Baltimore 
and  when  San  Francisco  is  once  again 
proud  mistress  of  the  Golden  Gate  she  wiJ) 
offer  no  vulnerable  point  to  the  rage  of  the 
fire  god. 

The  first  week  after  ithe  fire  was  a  week 
of  wonders  in  San  Francisco.  The  busi- 
ness world  had  'reformed  its  line  and  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  front  along  one  of  the 
up-town  streets.  Great  stocks  had  already 
been  ordered  and  preparations  were  being 
made  for  meeting  every  future  emergency. 
The  trans-bay  cities,  comparatively  unhurt 
by  the  earthquake,  repaired  their  damages 
in  three  or  four  days  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their 
suffering  sister  city  across  the  bay.  ' 
meda,    wii'.h   a   population    of    18  "" 
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provided  a  comfortable  camp  for  the  hous- 
ing and  feeding  of'  nearly  Ave  thousand. 
The  population  of  Alameda  has  increased  by 
one-third. 

Oakland,  the  largest  city  on  the  has,  is 
itaking  care  of  and  providing  for  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sufferers.  These  are  waiting  the  chance  to 
return  to  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  Oak- 
land has  offered  factory  sites,  on  two  year 
lease,  from  its  Realty  Syndicate,  on  the 
mosit  advantageous  and  generous  terms,  and 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that,    apart    from    insular    cases,    very    few 


have  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  ithe  occasion  to  reap  unusual 
pecuniary  benefit.  San  Francisco  knows 
its  possibilities  and  it  also  knows  its  dan- 
gers. It  knows  the  exaggerated  earthquake 
stories  that  have  reached  the  outside  world. 
lit  does  not  wish  to  minimize  the  damage 
done  by  earthquake  or  deny  the  destruction 
by  fire,  but  it  insists  that  :1st  can 
accomplish  what  other  cities  have  accom- 
plished and  it  csun,  and  will,  out  of  its  im- 
mense reserve  energy,  carve  out  a  great 
and  glorious  future. 


The  Shreve  Block. 
The  fire   destroyed   everything  in  this  vicinity  except  this  modern  steel 
structure,    which    was    comparatively  uninjured. 


This  view  embraces  Polk,  Van  Ne?3,  Post  and  Geary  streets.  The  ruins  in 
the  foreground  are  at  the  corner  of  Geary  and  Polk.  The  building  in  'the 
Dackgrou^d    is    the    Fairmont    Hotel    on   Nob  Hill. 


A   view   taken   on    Ellis   street   during  the  progress  of  *he  great  Sai,  Fran- 
cisco   fire.      Buildings    standing    unharmed  after  the  ea«  thquake. 


A  scene  of  utter   desolation   in   the  heart  of  the  business  district. 


An  oasis.      Many  families,   hundreds  of  them,  were  compelled  to  pass  the 
first  nights  without  shelter. 


The  street  kitchens  in  the  burned  district  south  of  Market  street.  Because 
of  ruined  chimneys  hundreds  of  people  cooked  their  meals  in  improvised 
brick  ranges. 


The    Baltimore    Hotel,    in    immediate   foreground, 
avenue    north,    across   Geary   and    Post  streets. 


looking   fiom    Van   Ness 
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Looking   down   O'Farrell  street  toward    the    sky-scrapers    that    are    still 
standing.      "Call"  building  in  center  of  picture. 


Part  of  the  intact  residence  district    burned  district  in  the  distance,  with 
ruins  of  St.  Ignatius  Church. 


An    emergency    camp    established  by  the  Relief  Committee. 


Distributing  clothing  at  Fort  Mason.     Fort  Mason  is  a  military  reserv. 
tion  and  it  escaped  unhurt  by  either  earthquake  or  fire. 


The  ruins  of  the  Emma  Spreckels  Building  and  Zinkand's  Restaurant, 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  fire.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  Lincoln  school 
building. 


View  showing  the  destruction  by  fire  in  the  residence  district.  The 
streets,  beginning  at  lower  border,  are  Ellis,  Eddy  and  Turk.  Dome  in  the 
distance  is  the  Hall  of  Records.  These  buildings  were  unharmed  by  earth- 
quake, beyond  ithe  toppling  over  of  chimneys. 


Army   officers    directing   the    dynamiting  of  buildings   during  the  fire   to 
stop  the  spread  of  flames. 


The  arrival  of  the  first  train  of  supplies.     Unloading  for  the   distr 
ing  stations. 
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The  nucleus  for  the  new  skyscraper  city. 


/ 


Remarkable  freak  of  the  seismic  disturbance  at   Palo  Alto.      A 
statue  is  made  to  stand  on  its  head. 
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Memorial  Arch  at  Palo  Alto. 


The  ruined  Memorial  Chapel. 


Ruins  of  Memoral  Chapel  at  Palo  Alto. 


Where  the  fire  raged  fiercest  on  Mission   Street. 


Street   end  view,   giving   sight   of    distant  boat  houses. 

BY    JOHN  H.    HARTOG,    Secretary    of   the    Alameda    Advancement    Association 


When  San  Francisco  was  stricken  by  fire, 
ithe  a:.cans-bay  cities  offered  hospitality  to 
the  sufferers.  Oakland  which,  though  con- 
siderably snanrai  by  earthquake,  suffered  lit- 
tle actual  damage,  Fruitvale,  Mill  Valley, 
Sausalito  and  Alameda,  all  tendered  practi- 
cal aid  to  the  needy.  In  Alameda  and  Oak- 
land camps  were  established  and  in  Ala- 
meda was  located  the  mosit  comfortable  of 
all  the  temporary  canvas  houses  for  the 
refugees.  Besides  ft^ine:  and  housing  a 
daily  average  of  15  00  people  in  a  tent  city, 
Alameda,  through  the  fire,  became  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  about  rive  to  she  thou- 
sand well-ito-do  San  Francisco  people-  who 
were  dispossessed  of  their  homes. 

Finding  a  haven  of  refuge  in  the  hos- 
pitable Alameda  homes,  after  leaving  the 
desolation  in  'San  Francisco,  was  akin  to 
dropping  into  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Ala- 
meda is  indescribably  beautiful  and  its  citi- 
zens take  a  just  pride  in  iits  wide  and  clean 
streets,  its  beautiful  shade  trees,  its  won- 
derful display  of  roses,  its  unequaled  sys- 
tem of  disposing  of  sewerage  and  its  low 
death  rate,  the  lowest  in  ithe  United  States 


(Dr.  Cluness'  report)  and  because  of  these 
facts  a  description  of  Alameda  is  of  value 
to  the  readers  of  the  Overland.  Eastern 
people  may  see  by  the  half  tones,  publish- 
ed in  this  number,  /that  the  effect  of  the 
earthquake  was  not  severe  enough  to  affect 
the  beauty  of  this  model  city. 

The  cleanliness  and  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  city  is  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
'to  the  energy  and  executive  ability  of  one 
man,  Mr.  John  H.  Hartog,  Secretary  of  an 
association  comprised  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, the  Alameda  Advancement  Associa- 
tion. (Editor.) 


THIS    IS    HEAVEN. 

This  was  the  cry  of  the  refugee  when, 
after  a  tramp  through  the  grim  desolation 
of  Sa,n  Francisco,  hospitality  was  found  in 
Alameda  with  its  green  lawns,  its  beautiful 
palms,  its  millions  of  roses,  its  magnificent 
homes,  and  the  long  streitch  of  beach  of  its 
southern  shores. 

'  Ala.meda  is  situated  immediately  south 
of  Oakland  and  is  an  island  city,  the  San 
Antonio     Estuary     having     been     connected 


The  Alexander  Baum  Residence. 
Home    of   Truth    (church; 
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with  the  bay  of  San  Deandro  by  the  dig- 
ging of  a  canal  by  ithe  government  for  the 
purpose   of  flushing   Oakland   harbor. 

Alameda  has  always  been  known  as  a 
home  place,  its  quiet  and  dignity  has  been 
decried  by  outsiders  and  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  vaudeville  jokes,  but  never  by 
the  parents  who  erected  residences  on  the 
island.  Its  climate  permits  children  ito 
grow  as  its  trees  and  flowers  grow,  out 
doors,  the  year  round,  when  pale  cheeks 
blossom  as  roses. 

The  city  has  a  population,  under  nomi- 
nal conditions,  of  2  0,000  and  this  includes 
the  enormous  percentage  of  children  at- 
tending school  of  4,200.     These  figures  prove 


the  beauties  of  the  landscape.  Every  street 
is  sidewalked  with  cement  and  every  cor- 
ner has  its  street  sign. 

Aside  from  the  aesthetic  part  of  iit,  the 
eternal  question  of  dollars  and  cents  whis- 
pers to  you.  Does  it  pay?  Well,  does  it? 
If  you  had  your  choice  between  living  i:\ 
unkempt  surroundings  and  in  neat  ones, 
would  you  hesitate?  Do  you  believe  it  hat 
ordinances  are  created  in  order  not  to  en- 
force them?  And  if  they  were  enforced, 
would  it  be  necessary  for  civic  organiza- 
tions to  be  everlastingly  on  the  qui-vive 
to  see  that  ithey  are  not  infringed  upon? 
Why  is  there  no  room  for  such  semi-public 
organizations   in  the  grand  and  famous  ad- 


The  Gooch  residence. 


(that   it    is    what    it    has    always    claimed    to 
be — a  city  of  homes. 

As  a  clean  city,  Alameda  is  the  peer 
of  all  municipalities  in  California.  In  Ala- 
meda tree-planting  is  being  systematically 
carried  out  and  if  this  is  continued  the 
city  will  maintain  its  reputation  for  possess- 
ing the  most  beautiful,  best  macadamized, 
and  shadiest  streets  on  the  continent. 
There  are  no  advertising  fences  in  Alameda, 
nothing  ito  offend  the  eye  or  to  detract  from 


ministration  of  European  capitals?  The 
government  takes  care  of  'that.  Be- 
cause there,  they  show  no  favoritism,  bur. 
compel  rich  and  poor  alike  to  obey  the 
law. 

Through  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stances that  have  crowded  upon  San  Fran- 
cisco a  great  tide  has  settled  upon  Ala- 
meda and  the  fact  that  Alameda  es- 
caped serious  injury,  while  her  neighbor  was 
dealt   so   terrible   a   blow,    will   augment   th; 
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stream    of    home    seekers   and    increase    th( 
population    by    leaps    and    bounds. 


HISTORICAL. 


By    Harry    R.    Taylor,    Editor    Alameda   Eu- 
cinal. 

Originally  one  man  owned  the  entire  site 
of  the,  present  city  of  Alameda,  forming  a 
part  of  Rancho  de  San  Anitonio,  which  was 
granted  to  Luis  Peralta  for  services  to  his 
country  in  1820  by  Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola, 
Governor  of  California,  who  derived  author- 
ity to  make  such  grants  from  the  King  of 
Spain.  In  1844  the  same  grant  was  con- 
firmed   by   iMicheltorena,    ithe    Spanish    Gjv- 


charming  city  by  the  bay  shore,  which  we 
of  the  present  geneTation  enjoy. 

In  1854,  with  but  100  inhabitants,  the 
town  was  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature 
and  its  boundaries  fixed. 

The  second  incorporation  of  the  town 
took  place  on  March  7,  1872;  in  1876  was 
established  the  first  water  plant.  Churches, 
schools,  hotels  and  stores  had  been  started 
and  from  a  popular  resort  for  picnics,  the 
wooded  Encinal,  carpeted'with  wild  flowers. 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  .most  desira- 
ble place  of  residence.  In  '73  much  atten- 
tion began  to  be  directed  to  improving 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  present  best  sewered  and 


Among  Evergreens  and  Drowsy  Palms. 


ernor  of  Upper  California.  Later,  when 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the 
United  States  Government  confirmed  these 
grants. 

The  entire  population  of  the  village  in 
early  days  was  centralized,  but  the  advent 
of  the  railroad  later  spread  the  residences 
over  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  which  was 
one  beautiful  park  of  natural  oaks.  It 
would  require  a  volume  to  set  forth  ade- 
quately the  story  of  the  ambitions  and  the 
struggles  of  the  pioneers,  whose  public- 
spirited      endeavors      made      possible      the 


paved  city  on  the  Coast.  Wooden  side- 
walks were  laiter  entirely  replaced  by  arti- 
ficial s.:one  walks. 


CLIMATE     OF    ALAMEDA. 

By   Edward   W.    Maslin. 

C'ima^e  has  been  defined  as  "the  charac- 
teristic conditions  of  a  country  in  respect  to 
amount  and  variation  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture  and  dryness,  wind  and  calm,"  etc. 
For  the  purpose  of  ithis  article,  the  con- 
sideration   of   the    climate     of    the     city    of 
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In  the  most  beautiful  location  in   America  's  situated  this  institution  where 
young  Ladies  and  girls  can  secure    a  thorough  education. 


Alameda  will  be  confined  to  question  of 
how  far  the  climate  of  the  city  affects  the 
comfort,  healith  and  the  intellectual  'devel- 
opment  of   its  inhabitants. 

Every  citizen  of  California  thoroughly 
understands  the  topography  of  the  State 
and  the  causes  which  create  its  many  vari- 
ous and  beneficent  climates.  We  have 
the  climates  of  the  upper  and  lower  Sierra; 
the  two  main  valleys — Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  and  the  north  and  south  Coast 
Ranges — the  sea  slope  thereof  and  Lhe 
eastern  slope.  Each  of  these  differs  ma- 
terially from  others.  It  is  the  equability  of 
temperature  and  the  -certainty  of  winter 
and  spring  moisture  to  mature  crops  that 
the  section  of  country  surrounding  the  Bay 
-of  San  Franciisco  is  superior  to  other  sec- 
tions of  ithe  State.  But  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  general  climates  of  the  bay 
counties,  and  so  it  may  be  successfully 
contended  that  the  climate  of  the  city  of 
Alameda  is  the  most  equable. 

For  ithe  foreign  reader  this  condition 
needs  precise  explanation.  In  this  State, 
climate  is  dependent  upon  altitude  and  not 
upon  latitude,  and  also  upon  the  influence 
of  the  ocean  or  trade  winds.  In  the  Ea/at 
we   naturally   expect  that   the   north  is   cold 


and  the  south  is  somewhat  warm  and 
tropical,  but  in  California,  the  summer 
temperatures  of  Redding,  in  the  north,  and 
Bakersfield,  in  the  south,  300  miles  apart, 
are  almost  identical.  The  State  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  high  Sierra  range,  which 
protects  us  from  hot  and  desiccating  winds. 
On  the  sea  line  is  the  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  high, 
expending  from  the  north  to  the  south  line 
of  the  State,  which  shields  the  interior 
from  the  fogs  and  ocean  winds.  In  the 
Coast  Range  is  a  break  called  the  "Golden 
Gate,"  through  which  enter  the  tide  and 
trade  winds,  and  flow  ito  the  sea  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  the  first  coming  from  the  nortb 
and  the  latter  from  the  south. 

The  chief  modifier  of  our  climate  i? 
the  Japan  current,  which  is  deflected 
northerly  and  easterly  when  it  meets  the 
east  coast  of  Asia.  A  portion  of  this  warm 
current  washes  the  east  shore  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  a  portion  flows  south  of 
ithe  Aleutian  Islands.  It  advances  until  it 
strikes  the  northwest  shore  of  North  Amer- 
ica, then  turns  southerly  and  flows  along 
the  west  shore  and  past  California. 

The    temperature    of    the    ocean    at    Fort 


First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Point,  on  the  Golden  Gate,  averages  5fi 
degrees,  while  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  about  54  degrees.  The  trade  winds  com- 
ing from  the  Arctic  zone  pass  over  this 
warm  current  and  reach  our  shores — the 
most  healthful,  bracing  wind  that  ever  in- 
spired physical  vigor. 


EDUCATIONAL    ADVANTAGES. 

Alameda  enjoys  educational  advantages  of 
the  broadest  and  best.  Its  public  schools 
are  of  three  grades — a  primary  course  of 
five  years,  a  grammar  course  of  (three 
years,  and  a  high  school  course  of  four 
years. 

The  primary  and  grammar  schools  are 
most  excellent;  and  aside  from  thorough 
training  in  all  English  branches,  offer 
sipecial  instructions  in  sewing,  cooking, 
drawing,  manual  training,  music,  and  nature 
study.  Manual  training  is  provided  for  the 
boys  in  the  grammar  grades.  There  are 
four  wood-working  shops,  one  in  each  of 
the  large  grammar  school  buildings.  The 
equipment  in  each  of  these  sho'ps  is  of  the 
very  best,  that  of  each  building  having 
cost  five   hundred    dollars. 

The  grammar  grades  have  the  depart- 
mental plan  of  instruction.  This  gives  to 
pupils  teachers  of  special  ability  in  each 
subject.  The  most  of  the  pupils'  attention 
is  given  to  essentials.  Study  periods  are 
provided  for  in  the  days'  program  at 
school.      No   home   study   is   required   of   pu- 


ipils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
This  enables  teachers  to  supervise  the  study 
of  the  pupils  and  to  aid  them  in  'the  for- 
mation of  proper  habits  of  study. 

Classes  are  kept  to  a  reasonable  siae. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  a  class 
in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  is 
thirty-eight.  This  gives  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  pupil  to  receive  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  policy  in  Alameda  to  make  the 
department  compact  by  having  a  few  large 
buildings.  There  are  in  use  at  present  six 
buildings. 

Alameda  has  a  very  large  school  at- 
tendance in  proportion  ito  population,  which 
shows  not  only  that  her  population  is  one 
which  takes  advantage  of  school  opportu- 
nities, but  also  that  the  schools  are  so  con- 
ducted as  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  number  of  pupils  attending  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  4,200.  The  popula- 
tion of  Alameda  is  nearly  20,000.  School  is 
in  session   ten  months  during  the  year. 

The  high  school  course  of  four  years 
is  elective  throughout.  A  business  course 
is  offered  in  addition  to  the  other  high 
school  woirk.  The  high  school  is  accredit- 
ed at  the  University  of  California  and  at 
Stanford   University. 

There  is  an  evening  school  at  which  the 
common  English  branches  are  taught  and 
at  which  courses  are  given  in  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  and  Spanish. 

In    addition    to    the     educational     advan- 
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tages  which  Alameda  has  in  the  schools 
and  libraries  within  her  own  limits,  it  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  (fare,  five  cen:^ 
by  street-car  to  the  State  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, situated  at  Berkeley.  It  is  also 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  to  San  Francisco 
(fare,  ten  cents),  where  the  ipublic  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  such  as  libraries,  art  and 
science  museums,  public  parks,  and  the 
best  grade  of  lectures  and  entertainments, 
are  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Alameda. 


THE    QUESTION  OF    HEALTH. 

By    L.    W.    Stidham,    M.    D. 

Man  does  not,  except  from  the  force  of 
necessity,  dwell  in  unpleasant  places — when 
he  chooses  a  place  for  a  home,  that  spot  is 
selected  which  gives  the  greatest  conven- 
ience, health,  comfort  and  happiness — 
such  inducements  as  these  have  builded 
Alameda  across  the  Bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  a  city  of  homes,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal government  has  realized  this  fact, 
aesthetically,  in  shade  trees,  paved  side- 
walks and  macadamized  streets,  and  strict- 
ly healthful  in  a  perfect  sewer  system,  strict 
yard  and  garbage  sanitation.      This    depart* 


ment  of  the  Board  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  master  plumber  and  health  inspector. 
Unsanitary  yards,  unclean  streets  and  cess- 
pools of  all  descriptions  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited. We  have  a  pure  waiter  supply,  and 
above  all  a  good  food  supply. 

The  milk  and  food  inspection  is  in 
charge  of  a  competent  (graduate)  professor, 
who  makes  a  monthly  test  of  the  milk  from 
each  dairy  (taken  from  the  wagons  on  the 
street  unannounced).  The  dairies  are  all  in- 
spected at  least  once  a  month,  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions,  feed-stuffs,  condition  of  the 
cows,  water  supply,  percentage  of  butter 
fat  and  cream  in  milk,  are  published  on  a 
blackboard  in  the  Board  rooms,  and  a'-o 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  food  inspection 
comprises  a  monthly  inspection  of  all 
butcher-shops,  bakeries,  groceries,  produce 
stores  and  restaurants,  and  all  materials 
used  in  the  .manufacture  of  feed-stuffs  as 
well.  All  prepared  articles  sold  for  fo.'l 
are  examined  chemically  and  microscopic- 
ally; the  State  as  well  as  local  pure  food 
laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  result  is 
that  our  mortality  rate  in  children  (milk 
being  their  chief  food  supply)  is  the  lowest 
of  any  published  statistics  in  the  world. 
Our  mortality  rate    (annual   death  rate   per 
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A  number   of  pictures  illustrating   the  work 
of  the  Alameda  Advancement  Association. 

thousand  for  the  lasit  fiscal  year,  10.7),  for 
all  ages,  is  much  lower  than  the  other 
cities  of  this  State  and  of  Eastern  States. 
We  have  no  tenement  district  with  unsani- 
tary living,  no  large  factories  with  obnox- 
ious waste,  odors  or  smoke. 

Added  to  these  municipal  and  industrial 
conditions,  there  are  many  natural  advan- 
tages. The  city's  elevation  above  sea-level 
is  twenty-nine  feet;  it  has  a  sandy  loam, 
quickly  absorbing  the  rainfall,  gradually 
sloping  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  the 
bay  shore  on  either  side,  allowing  natural 
drainage  and  sewers  partly  flushed  by  sea 
water.  We  have  a  mild,  pure  atmosphere 
and  an  equable  climate,  allowing  outdoor 
life  from  January  to  December.  There  is 
no  malaria,  and  few  contagious  diseases. 

The  city's  Board  of  Health  is  composed 
of  professional  men,  who  stand  nigh  among 
eminent  physicians,  and  are  men  of  author- 
ity on  sanitary  laws  and  legislation.  A 
Board  of  Health  is  oftentimes  censured  by 
the  public  as  meddlesome  and  interfering 
with  personal  rights  and  business  interests, 
but  this  important  body  has  the  house- 
holder at  heart,  and  protects  the  home  and 
property  value  against  unscrupulous  peo- 
ple, by  abating  nuisances  and  things  un- 
pleasant and  unsanitary,  on  the  broadest 
principles   of  humanity. 


THE    CARNEGIE    LIBRARY. 

By  F.  B.  Graves,  Librarian. 

One  of  the  potent  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  city  is  its  free  library.  It  13 
an  essential  pa,r»t  of  a  broad  system  of  edu- 
cation; its  supplements  and  assists  in  the 
work  of  the  schools.  It  furnishes  an  in- 
centive and  an  opportunity  for  wider  study 
ito  the  pupils;  it  gives  to  men  and  woni"n 
excursions  in  fresh  and  delightful  fields; 
it  gives. to  history  clubs  and  others  mate- 
rial for  better  work;  and  gives  to  all  classes 
wholesome  reading  for  leisure  hours. 

The  Carnegie  library  of  the  city  of  A'a- 
meda  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  free  libraries 
of  California  as  to  number  of  volumes  is- 
sued, and  sixth  as  to  maintainance  and 
number  of  volumes   in  the  library. 

It  was  started  in  the  year  187-7  by  a  few 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  organized  the 
"Alameda  Free  Reading-room  and  Library 
Association."       Gifts    of    money    and    books 
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were  generously  contributed,  and  the  asso- 
ciation, with  several  hundred  volumes,  the 
leading  California  newspapers  and  principal 
American  monthly  magazines,  opened  its 
rooms  on  August  25,   1877. 

From  that  time  the  growth  of  the  .Li- 
brary progressed  steadily.  On  January  1, 
1897,  the  library  was  opened  in  its  present 
quarters  in  the  west  wing  of  the  new  City 
Hall.  Here  will  be  found  conveniently  ar- 
ranged rooms,  where  members  may  have 
easy  access  to  all  the  books.  The  refer- 
ence department,  on  the  same  floor,  has 
a  good  collection  of  bound  periodicals  and 
standard  reference  works.  The  children 
have  an  alcove  to  themselves,  where  they 
may  read  and  consult  rthe  books  .provided 
for  them. 

The  Library  has  30,000  volumes  and  a 
membership  of  6,400,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  having  cards.  For  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1905,  there  were  is- 
sued for  home  use  107,304  volumes. 

A  branch  reading-room  is  .maintained  at 
the  west  end,  where  in  addition  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  monthly  magazines, 
a  collection  of  reference  works  and  bound 
periodicals   may   be   found. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  library  buildings,  gave  to  this  city 
$35,000,  with  which  to  erect  the  library 
building.  The  lot  on  which  the  library  is 
located  was  bought  by  the  Library  Trustees 
in  1887.  The  building  is  of  sandstone  and 
pressed  brick;  it  has  a  frontage  of  70.6 
feet  and  a  depth  of  65.6  feet.  An  easy 
rise  of  wide  granite  and  marble  steps  leads 
up  to  the  vestibule  of  mosaic  and  marble, 
making  an  artistic  entrance  'to  the  main 
room.  No  partitions  obstruct  the  view  in 
this  room,  the  several  departments  being 
divided  by  wire  partitions.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  ipaid  to  the  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  lighting. 

The  capacity  of  the  building  is  70,000 
volumes. 


THE     CITY    AVE     LOVE. 

By  Senator  Ed  K.  Taylor. 
The  climate  of  Alameda  permits  outdoor 
enjoyment  during  all  seasons.  When  the 
rain  interferes  with  some  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion the  sportsman  enjoys  better  duck 
shooting  on  the  adjacent  marshes,  and  bet- 
ter    fishing     under     the     wharves — possibly 


because    the    fish     seek     shelter     from     the 
rain. 

Our  city  has  a  frontage  of  six  miles 
along  the  land-locked  estuary  and  harbor, 
and  for  five  miles  the  weary  waves  of  the 
open  bay  rest  upon  our  white  sand  beach. 
Where  can  better  opportunity  be  afforded 
for  swimming;  fishing,  boating,  with  oar  or 
sail,  or  playing  with  the  happy  children  in 
the  sand?  Where  can  children  become 
more  robust  or  have  keener  enjoyment 
than  here?  They  have  their  rose  gardens, 
their  sand  pies  and  sunshine.  They  can 
safely  drive  their  pony  and  goat  carts  on 
our  un  crowded  streets.  I  know  of  one  lit- 
tle maiden  of  ten  summers — we  have  no 
winters  here — who  takes  her  trick  at  the 
wheel  of  a  twenty-ton  yacht  and  enjoys 
her  regular  ^plunge  in  the  surf.  Here  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  be  children.  Here  also 
you  will  find  active  sportsmen  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  years  young. 

It  is  largely  on  account  of  our  oppor- 
tunities for  invigorating  sport  and  these 
bracing  sea  breezes  that — and  let  it  be 
proclaimed  abroad — a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand population  harbors  not  one  loafing 
rowdy.  Alameda  is  the  only  city  in  the 
world  that  has  no  criminal  element.  Our 
youth  grow  up  uncontaminated  by  evil  as- 
sociations or  influences.  We  have  baseball 
and  cricket  grounds,  tennis  courts  and 
champion  players,  a  rifle  range  for  target 
practice  at  the  east  end,  and  trap  and 
:geon  shooting  at  the  west.  Our  facilities 
for  sea-bathing  are  unsurpassed. 
*      *      * 

A  few  of  the  public  buildings  in  Alameda 
suffered  by  the  earthquake.  No  serious 
damage  or  permanent  injury  was  done  to 
any  of  them.  The  Carnegie  Library,  a 
model  structure,  constructed  by  C.  H.  Fos- 
ter &  Son,  stands  as  an  example  of  con- 
structive ability  of  a  rare  character.  This 
massive  building  does  not  show  a  single 
crack  or  strain.  It  stands  as  perfect  in  its 
beauty  as  it  did  the  day  it  passed  out  of 
Mr.  Foster's  hands  to  the  directors  of  the 
library,  and  when  it  was  termed  "finished" 
by  the  builder.  No  earthquake  that  can  be 
conceived  of  could  hurt  or  mar  this  edifice. 
Immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  library  build- 
ing stands  a  bungalow  of  a  rather  imposing 
and  comfortable  style  of  architecture.  The 
whole  place  breathes  of  ease.  It  is  the 
home  place  the  studio,  the  work  shop  and 
rest  spot  of  two  gentlemen,  one  old  and  the 
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other  young,  living  as  bachelors.  It  is 
the  realization  of  a  dream,  this  quaintly- 
comfortable  house.  Here  a  man  who  has 
toiled  well  and  long,  whose  works  stand  as 
monuments  to  his  and  his  son's  skill  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  days  of  sweet  old  age 
in  repose  and  calm. 

The  fates  have  interposed,  and  C.  H.  Fos- 
ter has  still  to  work  in  the  world's  vine- 
yard. He  still  builds  because  he  builded 
well,  even  better  than  he  knew.  His  son, 
the  other  bachelor,  has  inherited  the 
straightforward  brusqueness  and  quaint 
kindness  and  truth  of  the  father,  and  here 
he  lives  with   him. 

The  reception  room  is  finished  in  sun- 
stained  redwood,  a  finish  the  secret  of 
which  is  instinctive  with  the  father,  one  of 
the  gifts  of  his  wonderful  art  as  a  builder 
that  he  cannot  transmit  to  the  son.  Here 
are  curious  mementoes  of  the  Orient,  old 
Chinese  mosaics,  teak  wood  chairs  and 
tables,  some  of  them  of  the  earlier  Manchu 
dynasty  when  the  blue  potterv  and  tiles 
were  a  royal  prerogative.  In  one  corner 
stands  an  old  clock,  in  the  family  for  two 
or  three  hundred  years,  a  relic  of  the  old 
pre-revolutionary   era,   for  these  two  are   of 


Southern  blood  and  of  the  earliest.  There 
is  a  large  fireplace  of  brick,  built  for  the 
ages,  like  all  the  rest.  There  are  4,500 
bricks  in  this  fireplace  and  chimney,  and 
in  its  generous  opening  there  sings  a  ket- 
tle, the  grandmother's  kind. 

The  bed  rooms  are  near,  and  electric 
signals  connect  one  with  another,  and  from 
a  button  close  at  hand  the  entire  premises 
may  be  illumed,  flooded  with  light.  Below 
is  a  workshop   and  a  studio. 

Here  in  the  studio  hang  pictures,  clever 
sketches  of  great  merit,  the  work  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  for  the  father's 
genius  is  the  heritage  of  the  children.  In 
the  one,  the  son,  the  art  constructive,  in 
the  other,  the  art  decorative.  The  living 
room  is  panelled  in  redwood,  and  in  the 
panelling  a  sideboard  is  recessed. 

The  ceiling  is  of  beams,  and  the  electro- 
liers are  of  special  pattern.  On  this  small 
house  the  owners  have  lavished  all  the 
knowledge  that  has  made  them  known  as 
master  builders.  They  built  the  place  for 
a  bachelor's  retreat  to  live  in  peaceful  con- 
tent in  an  abode  where  the  friend  is  ever 
welcome  and  where  the  evidence  of  their 
clever  handicraft  is  all  about  them  to  make 
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for  comfort  and  cheer. 

Communities  have  characteristics  that 
make  or  mar  them  the  same  as  individuals, 
and  it  is  the  character  of  the  individual 
fused  in  a  .mass  that  may  make  a  city  at- 
tractive or  unattractive  to  a  stranger.  The 
business  men  of  Alameda  are  noted  for  con- 
servatism and  for  pride  in  citizenship. 
Alameda  is  a  city  of  homes,  and  pride  of 
home  breeds  the  patriot.  It  has  two  finan- 
cial institutions,  the  Bank  of  Alameda  and 
the  Citizens  Dank.  Both  are  well  patron- 
ized and  both  have  ample  capital.  Ala- 
meda may  lay  claim  to  having  a  larger 
wealth  per  capita  than  any  other  city  in 
California,  except,  perhaps,  Redlands.  It 
may  justly  be  said  that  while  it  has  a  fine 
school  system  its  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
as  a  school  for  young  ladies  and  giris,  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  anywhere  in  the  West. 
This  is  a  large  and  well  appointed  school 
with  ample  grounds.  The  principal  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  are  those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  the  work  of  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  the  refugees  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  these  men  are  always  found  in 
the  forefront  of  any  movement  that  tends 
to    keep    Alameda    the    cleanest,    best    gov- 


erned, most  hospitable,  city  in  all  Califor- 
nia. Their  names  and  occupations  are 
given   in  the  following: 

Hammond  &  Hammond,  real  estate,  1412 
Park  street;  Combs  &  Fisher,  butchers, 
1362  Park  street;  H.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  dry 
goods;  D.  Ohlson,  merchant  tailor,  1327 
Park  street;  C.  P.  Magagnos,  art  goods  and 
photo  supplies,  13  53  Park  street;  L.  W.  ■Mc- 
Glaughlin,  Park  street;  Henry  Schneider, 
stationery  and  book  store,  Park  street;  A. 
Kist,  who  has  the  largest  furniture  store  in 
Alameda;  the  Bank  of  Alameda,  the  oldest 
bank  in  the  city,  Park  street  and  Central 
avenue;  Doewe  &  Wilkens,  dry  goods,  fur- 
nishing goods,  etc.,  1330-1332  Park  street; 
A.  O.  Gott,  jeweler,  Park  street;  A.  M. 
Prosser,  Chestnut-street  station;  the  Citi- 
zens' Bank  of  Alameda,  who  are  about  to 
erect  a  modern  steel  structure  on  ac- 
count of  their  increasing  business;  C.  H. 
Foster  &  Son,  contractors  and  builders, 
1429  Oak  street,  who  are  noted  for  honest 
and  durable  work;  Charles  Adams  &  Co., 
an  enterprising  real  estate  firm,  and  A. 
H.  W.  Koerber,  dealer  in  wood  and  coal, 
an  enterprising  and  patriotic  citizen,  2312 
Santa  Clara  avenue. 


Rest  for  the  weary  and  food  for  the  hungry;   the  work  of  the  U.   S.  Army. 


Scenes  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
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BY  CHARLES   S.  ROSS 

Tho'  to  the  stroke  of  fate  I  bow, 

And  woe  my  young  heart  fills, 
The  diadem  is  on  my  brow— 

My  dais  still  the  hills. 

Ye  winds  that  'round  my  smouldering  slopes 

And  ruined  temples  rave, 
Know  this — the  anchor  of  my  hopes— 

I  mothered  but  the  brave ! 

Tell  all  the  world  my  sons  are  true ; 

Within  my  gates  they  lie, 
A  scanty  shred  to  shelter  them 

Beneath  the  starry  sky. 

Such  hearts  shall  keep  my  flag  unfurled, 

Shall  guard  my  high  estate, 
And  press  the  commerce  of  the  world 

To  thread  my  Golden  Gate. 

The  noble  ships  that  fare  afar, 

My  rovers  of  the  sea, 
With  leaping  prow  and  bending  spar 

Will  still  come  home  to  me. 

The  house-flags  of  full  many  a  line 

Shall  star  my  bay— their  boast 
Be  that  this  title  still  is  mine, 

The  Mistress  of  the  Coast  1 

San  Francisco,  May  13,  1906. 
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Merchant's  Exchange.  Building  on  California  street,  San  Francisco,  after  the  earthquake 
and  fire.  In  the  foreground  is  the  California  Safe  Deposit  Building,  completely  ruined  by 
the  fire.  In  background  is  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  building  on  Sansome  and 
California   Streets. 


This  splendid  mansion  is  the  temporary  home  of  one  of  the  largest  gentlemen's  furnish- 
ing goods  houses  in  the  city.  It  is  located  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  the  fashionable  residence 
district,    just    outside    the    burned    section. 


Looking  west  up  Pacific  avenue.     This  view  was    taken    with    the    object    of    showing    how 
little    damage   was   done    by   the    'quake.      Paci  fie    avenue    is   outside    the    fire    district. 


The  White  automobile  on  the  water-front  (East  street.)  The  automobile  was  the  means 
of  saving  many  lives  during  the  fire,  and  served  as  a  rapid  means  of  communication  be- 
tween relief  stations  and  to  and  from  hospitals. 


Residences    on    Pacific    avenue.      This    picture    shows    how   little   damage    was    done   by   the 
earthquake.      Chimneys    are    still    standing    an  d    concrete    garden    walls    are    uninjured. 


■ 
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View    of    Shreve    Building,    looking   down    Grant  avenue. 


Line  of  cars  oil  Sutter  street  in  unburned  s  eetion  of  San  Francisco.  These  cars 
used  as  camps  for  refugees,  making  comfortable  abiding  places  until  better  could  b< 
vided. 


Scenes  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 


Front   of  the  Kohl   building.      This   building   is  but  slightly  injured  by  fire,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied  by   tenants.     Fire   raged   all   around  it. 


Wk®&  Sum  Fraa«od>  &fe  to  Sterft 


BY    ARTHUR    INKERSLEY 


WHEN  the  pioneers  of  1849 
landed  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Yerba  Buena,  there  was  little  to 
attract  their  eyes.  Of  all  the  buildings 
familiar  to  later-day  San  Franciscans, 
the  only  one  to  be  seen  was  the  Mission 
Dolores — an  adobe  church,  surrounded 
by  the  rude  habitations  of  a  few  In- 
dians. Where  the  Presidio  Military  Res- 
ervation now  is  were  the  quarters  of 
the   Spanish   Commandant.     The  waters 

I  of  the  bay  came  up  to  Montgomery  street, 
and  the  whole  region  from  that  thor- 
oughfare to  the  ocean  beach  where  the 

.  Cliff  House  now  stands,  was  a  waste  of 
sand-dunes,  broken  here  and  there  by 
rugged  eminences,  where  the  underlying 
rocky  strata  cropped  out  to  the  surface. 
Of  these,  the  most  notable  were  Tele- 
graph Hill,  Eussian  Hill  and  Straw- 
berry Hill.    When  the  strong  trade  winds 


that  blow  on  every  summer's  afternoon 
swept  the  peninsula  from  the  ocean  to 
the  bay,  the  air  was  filled  with  grit, 
there  being  as  yet  no  well-kept  United 
States  Military  Reservation,  no  beautiful 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  no  trim  Western 
Addition  to  mitigate  the  plague  of  all- 
pervading  sand.  The  only  pleasing  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  were  the  clumps  of  scrub 
oaks  and  the  wild  flowers  that  in  spring 
carpeted  little  oases  in  the  desert  of 
dunes.  There  were  glorious  vistas  of  the 
bay,  of  course,  but  they  could  be  obtained 
equally  well  from  the  hills  of  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa  and  Marin  Counties. 
There  was  nothing  attractive  about  the 
peninsula  itself.  It  was  desolate,  forlorn, 
wind-swept. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  pioneers  built 
up  from  this  unpromising  material  and 
on  this  unprepossessing   spot     in     little 
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more  than  half  a  century.  The  largest 
single  piece  of  property  is  the  Military 
Reservation  at  the  Presidio,  which  is 
owned  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  co ."  x  ises  about  fif- 
teen hundred  acres,  more  than  half  of 
them  planted  with  groves  of  pine  and 
eucalyptus  trees.  The  Reservation  is 
traversed  by  splendidly-kept  roads,  and 
contains  handsome  quarters  for  a  large 
number  of  troops.  There  are  barracks, 
pretty  houses  for  married  officers  and 
their  families,  quarters  for  unmarried 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men;  hospitals,  stables,  a  fort — Fort 
Winfield  Scott — which,  though  not  of 
much  use  against  modern  heavy  guns,  is 
still  highly  picturesque.  The  hilly 
ground  overlooking  the  bay  and  ocean  af- 
fords wide-stretching  views,  and  here  are 
mounted  mortar  batteries  and  other 
weapons  of  defense  against  a  hostile  fleet. 
The  next  largest  area  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  is  Golden  Gate 
Park,  which,  all  considered,  is  the  most 
notable  public  recreation  ground  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  comprises  a  thou- 
sand acres,  and  is  four  miles  long  from 
its  Panhandle  entrance  at  Baker  street  to 


the  ocean  beach.  In  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  or  less  than  half  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  pio- 
neers, the  barren  and  desolate  sand-dunes 
have  been  covered  with  driveways,  paths, 
lakes,  conservatories,  flower-beds,  orna- 
mental trees  and  broad  lawns.  Oppor- 
tunities for  many  outdoor  sports  are  af- 
forded; there  are  lawn-tennis  courts, 
which  are  almost  constantly  thronged 
with  eager  players ;  bowling  greens,  hand- 
ball courts,  a  polo  and  baseball  ground,  a 
lake  for  boating,  another  sheet  of  water 
for  model  yacht-racing;  miles  of  bicycle 
and  bridle  paths,  of  drives  for  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  and  automobiles,  and  a 
speedway  for  fast  trotters.  There  is  a 
museum,  the  only  permanent  structure  of 
the  California  Midwinter  Exposition;  an 
art  gallery  filled  with  interesting  pic- 
tures, and  an  aviary,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  wherein  the  birds 
have  real  trees  to  roost  upon  and  genu- 
ine running  water  to  sport  in.  There 
is  an  extensive  park  for  buffalo  and  elk, 
and  there  are  smaller  enclosures  for 
other  animals.  One  of  the  finest  music 
stands  in  the  world  was  presented  to 
the  Park  by  that  public  spirited  citizen, 
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A    conspicuous    sign    on    the    water    front. 


The   first   insurance   company   that   started   up   in    their   old   location   on    California   street. 


"Wells,    Fargo   &   Co.'s   new   quarters   on   Golden  Gate  avenue. 
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Claus  Spreckels.  A  Japanese  garden 
that  formed  part  of  the  Midwinter  Pair 
is  another  attraction.  A  fully-equipped 
ground  for  track  and  field  events,  with 
ample  accommodations  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  spectators,  is  near  completion.  Just 
to  the  south  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  and 
facing  the  illimitable  ocean,  is  the  quaint 
little  settlement  known  as  "Carville,"' 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  habitations 
there  were  built  from  old  horse-cars  that 


neer  times.  The  glossy,  mild-eyed  crea- 
tures gambol  in  the  water  and  frolic  on 
the  rocks  as  though  there  were  no  such 
things  as  earthquakes  or  conflagrations. 
All  these,  familiar  to  a  generation  of 
Californians,  are  still  unimpaired,  and 
will  serve  to  delight  and  recreate  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  Though  the  mighty 
fire  which  devastated  the  metropolis  of 
San  Francisco  ruined  an  area  exceeding 
the  combined  areas  swept  by  the  Chicago, 


This    old    brick    building  on  Washington  St.  resisted  the  great  Are,  and 
is   now   the   only   macaroni    and    vermicelli    factory    in    San    Francisco. 


had  been  put  out  of  business  by  the 
cable  and  electric  vehicles.  To  the  north 
of  the  Park  is  the  Cliff  House — not  the 
old  tavern  in  which  the  pioneers  of  San 
Francisco  had  so  many  gay  suppers,  but 
the  new  and  much  larger  structure  built 
upon  its  site.  Its  balconies  look  out  upon 
the  ocean  and  face  the  famous  Seal 
Rocks,  upon  which  raucously  bark  the 
sturdy  descendants  of  the   seals  of  pio- 


Boston  and  Baltimore  fires,  about  one- 
half  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  city 
remained  intact.  The  burned  district  was 
four  miles  long  by  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  deep,  making  ten  square  miles. 
In  this  district  were  included  all  the 
banks,  the  principal  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments,  the  most  notable  hotels, 
churches,  restaurants,  libraries,  club- 
houses, and  the  mansions  of  the  pioneer 
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millionaires — Stanford,  Hopkins,  Flood, 
Crocker,  O'Brien  and  Huntington.  The 
splendid  mansion  of  Clans  Spreckels  on 
Van  Xess  avenue  also  perished,  though  it 


was  on  the  westerly  side  of  that  noble 
barrier  against  the  destroying  demon. 
But  the  great  residence  district  to  the 
west  of  Van  ^ess   avenue,   Octavia  and 


Mutual     Savings     Bank,   taken  from   Third  street.     A  steel   structure 
with    gray    sandstone     facing   that  stood   the   fire   in   fine   shape.     New 
buildings     rising      on     the  right  of  picture,   the  highest  of  these  being 
the    new    Chronicle    building. 


Union  Trust  Building.  Montgomery  and  Market,  looking  down  Post 
street.  Fire  raged  all  around  this  modern  steel,  brick  and  terra 
cotta  building,  but  without  inflicting  serious  injury  to  tenants'  be- 
longings.     The   wall   on  the  left  is  what  is  left  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 


Mills     building,     looking  down  Bush  street     Brick  and  steel  structure 
which  was  injured  by   fire,  property  of  D.  O.  Mills. 


Kearny    street    front    of    the    new    CI 


Dolores  streets,  -  aaved,  and  is  cap- 
able, bv  crowding  somewhat,  of  shelter- 
ing from  250,  KX)  people.  It 
includes  nearly  all  the  handsome  private 


aces  of  the  city,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Xob  Hill  houses,  of  which  all  had 
-  to  be  home*,  and 
some  had  become  public  institutioi 
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Stanford  house  being  the  city  headquar- 
ters of  Stanford  University,  and  the  Hop- 
kins house  sheltering  the  art  department 
of  the  University  of  California.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  Flood  House  would  have 
been  kept  up  by  the  next  generation  of 
the  family,  which  had  already  found  the 
California  street  mansion  and  the  Menlo 
Park  chateau  burdens.  These  enormous 
houses,  built  in  the  first  flush  of  excite- 


ment much  more  likely  to  be  a  perma- 
nent embodiment  of  a  great  fortune  is  a 
big  hotel  like  the  Fairmont,  erected  by 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Senator  James 
G-.  Fair  as  a  memorial  of  their  father,  or 
a  large  office  structure  like  the  James 
Flood  building  on  Market  and  Powell 
sireets. 

Though  the  Lurline  and  North  Beach 
baths,  with  the  salt  water  tank  of  ths 


Crocker  building,  from  Montgomery  street.  A  granite,  steel,  brick 
and  terra  cotta  building;  will  be  re-occupied  after  repairs.  On  the 
right    may    be    seen    the   Call  and   the   new   Chronicle   buildings. 


ment  over  the  possession  of  great  for- 
tunes, were  intended  to  rival  the  splendid 
homes  of  European  nobles,  and  are  utter- 
ly unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 
California,  where  domestic  servants  are 
hard  to  get,  incompetent  and  expensive. 
Another  generation  would  have  seen  their 
demolition  in  any  case;  the  fire  merely 
hastened  what  was  inevitable.     A  monu- 


Olympic  Club,  perished,  the  Sutro 
Baths,  near  Point  Lobos,  are  almost  in- 
tact, only  a  few  of  the  many  thousands 
of  square  feet  of  glass  contained  in  the 
roof  being  fractured.  The  gardens  laid 
out  by  the  late  Adolph  Sutro  on  the 
rocky  eminence  above  the  Cliff  House, 
commanding  superb  vistas  of  the  Marin 
County   hills,   of   Point   Bonita   and   its 


James  Flood  building,  Market  and  Powell  streets.  This  is  the 
largest  building  in  San  Francisco,  comparatively  uninjured.  The  Call 
building  may  be  seen  on  the  right.  The  Chronicle  and  the  Mutual 
Savings  buildings  on  the  left,   in  background. 


guiding  light,  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
broad  Pacific,  and  the  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, passenger  steamers  and  fishing 
boats  that  enter  or  go  forth  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco — these   are  unin- 


jured. So,  too,  are  the  extensive  woods 
planted  by  the  late  Mayor  to  the  south 
of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

The  various  plazas  scattered  about  the 
city,  such  as  Union  Square,  Portsmouth 


Viow    of    St.     Francis   Hotel.      This   building  was  gutted   by  fire, 
building    was    not    so    badly  injured  but  that  it  will   be   repaired. 


The 


A  tent  school   in   Golden   Gate   Park. 


The  Mint,   looking  up  Fifth  street  toward  Market.      This    splendid    building    remained    un- 
injured   by    earthquake,    dynamite    or    fire. 


View  of  Post-office,  looking  from  Market  street.  The  building  in  the  foreground  was 
shattered  by  dynamite  to  save  the  Post-office,  and  the  damage  on  the  Government  build- 
ing  was    by   earthquake    and    dynamite    only. 


The  Ferry  Drug  Company  was  the  first  drug  store  to  open  after  the  fire  In  San  Francisco. 
It  was  the  chemist  of  this  store  that  made  the  discovery  of  a  vegetable  that  is  an  absolute 
cure  for  chronic  catarrh.  The  cut  represents  their  temporary  quarters  at  foot  of  Market 
street,  No.  4  Sacramento  street,  where  they  will  stay  until  their  new  store,  which  is  to  be 
one   of  the  finest   in   the  West,   is  completed. 
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Square,  Lafayette  and  Alamo  Square, 
Jefferson  Park,  etc.,  though  the  foliage 
of  the  down-town  ones  may  he  scorched 
and  the  grass  worn  off  through  the  hard 


lovers  of  the  quaint,  the  Mariners' 
Church,  situate  a  block  or  two  from  the 
waterfront,  is  more  to  be  regretted,  for 
its  reading  desk,  made  in  the  fashion  of 


Lotta's    Fountain,    at   junction   of   Third,    Market,    Kearny   and    Geary   streets. 


usage  of  the  past  two  or  three  months, 
can  soon  be  restored  to  their  former  trim- 
ness.  Most  of  the  churches  that  were 
in  the  burned  area  will  be  rebuilt,  but 
some  of  them  on  other  sites,  as  the  ten- 
dency for  several  years  past  has  been  to 
tear  down  the  religious  edifices  in  the 
business  district  and  to  erect  new  ones  in 
the  more  westerly  part  of  the  city/^^e^ 
site  of  Trinity  Church  on  Union  Square 
was  occupied  by  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and 
the .  site  of  Calvary  Church  on  the  same 
plaza  by  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The 
Olympic  Club  house  stood  on  the  site 
of  a  church,  and  the  Techau  Tavern  did 
business  in  a  church,  the  interior  of 
Fhich  had  not  been  altered  greatly.  By 


the    stern    of    a    clipper,    was    probably 
unique.      It   is   to   be  hoped     that     the 
Mariners'  Church  and  its  interesting  pul- 
pit may  be  rebuilt. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  streets 
graded,  sewered  and  provided  with  water 
mains  and  gas-pipes;  also  hundreds  of 
miles  of  car-tracks  that  are  damaged  only 
here  and  there  by  the  sinking  of  the 
track  on  soft  ground.  Even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  150,000  people  have  left  San 
Francisco,  there  still  remain  300,000, 
and  these,  with  some  exceptions,  the  most 
courageous  and  substantial  of  her  citi- 
zens. And,  after  all,  people,  not  houses, 
make  a  city,  for  where  the  people  are,  the 
houses  are  sure  to  be. 
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But  even  in  the  burned  area,  many 
buildings  resisted  both  seismic  shock  and 
fire.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  the 
Crocker  Building,  the  Union  Trust 
Building,  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
Building,  the  Kohl  Building,  the  Mills 
Building,  the  Monadnock  Building,  the 
new  Chronicle  Building,  the  Claus 
Spreckels  (or  Call)  Building,  the  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  Building,  the  Grant  Build- 
ing, the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  (which  was  not  hurt  structurally 
by  the  fire,  and  practically  not  at  all  by 
the  shake;  there  were  no  cracks  even  in 
the  plaster),  the  old  Montgomery  Block, 
the     Custom-House,     the     new     United 


which  seems  untouched  by  flame,  and 
the  Custom-House  (which  was  saved  on 
Wednesday,  the  18  th,  and  again  on  Fri- 
day, the  19  th,  by  the  gallant  and  well- 
directed  efforts  of  its  employees,  assisted 
by  some  United  States  marines  and  sol- 
diers) were  denuded  of  everything  in- 
flammable that  they  contained,  but,  be- 
ing well  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete 
with  terra  cotta,  granite  or  stone  walls, 
are  structurally  sound  and  can  be  ren- 
dered serviceable  again.  In  fact,  almost 
the  only  buildings  that  were  seriously 
damaged  by  the  seismic  shocks  were 
structures  standing  on  soft  or  "  made " 
ground,     or     built     dishonestly   of   bad 


Wells-Fargo     building  ,     looking    down     Second     street, 
shortly   be    re-occupied. 


which      will 


States  Post  Office,  and  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing. All  these,  except  the  Kohl  Build- 
ing (only  three  or  four  floors  of  which 
irere    burned),    the    Montgomery    Block, 


materials.  The  fire,  of  course,  destroyed 
many  structures  that  were  honestly  built 
of  wood,  but  could  not  destroy  the  steel 

and  concrete  structures. 
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The  financial  center  of  San  Francisco 
will  remain  where  it  was,  for  as  early  as 
May  21st  some  of  the  banking  concerns 
were  open  for  business  on  the  old  sites. 
The  banks  are  solvent,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco's merchants  have  resources  and 
good  credit.  The  Eastern  and  local  capi- 
talists who  own  San  Francisco  real  estate, 
for  which  they  have  paid  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  will  be  compelled, 
by  their  own  interest,  to  erect  new  build- 
ings on  the  sites  of  those  that  are  de- 
stroyed, and  to  put  those  that  still  re- 
main  into    tenantable   condition.      Some 


will  be  made  ready  for  occupation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

None  of  the  machinery  in  the  Union 
Iron  Works  was  damaged,  and  needful 
repairs  to  the  buildings  were  made 
quickly.  A  few  weeks  after  the  18th, 
2,300  men  were  at  work^  and  more  were 
put  on  later.  The  Eisdon  Iron  Works 
are  in  good  condition,  and  the  Western 
Sugar  Eefinery  continued  work  almost 
without  interruption.  The  electric  plant 
and  gas  works  near  the  Eefinery  were 
ready  for  business  shortly  after  the  18th. 

To   turn  for   a   moment   to   works    of 


The  U.  S.  Mint,  which  is  unhurt  by  fire  or  'quake.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  well-built  edifice.  All  of  the  Government  buildings  in 
San  Francisco  were  saved,  not  because  of  an  especial  effort  to 
do   so,   but   because  of  superiority   in    construction. 


buildings  that  were  not  yet  completed  on 
April  18th,  such  as  the  Whittell  Build- 
ing, the  Newman  &  Levinson  Building, 
and  the  annex  to  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 


Art  and  Literature :  Though  a  large 
number  of  paintings  perished,  some  valu- 
able ones  were  saved,  the  most  famous 
of  them  being  Millet's  canvas,  "  The  Man 
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with  the  Hoe,"  which  hung  in  the 
Crocker  house  on  Nob  Hill.  Many  of 
the  best  paintings  owned  by  the  Bohem- 
ian Club  were  saved  under  the  directions 


flames  were  seen  to  be  gaining  too  rapid- 
ly to  permit  of  saving  the  pictures  and 
frames,  the  canvases  were  cut  out  and 
lolled  into  bundles.     The  work  was  con- 


The     Shreve    Block,     and    one    of    the    new    sky-scrapers. 
is    being    cleared    away    in    all    directions. 


The    debris 


of  Charles  Dickman,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  by  the  members.  In 
the  gallery  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  a  land- 
scape of  Charles  Francois  Daubigny; 
"Twilight,"  by  J.  Dupre;  "  Sur  le 
Zinc,"  by  Jules  Page,  and  "  The  Shep- 
herd and  his  Flock,"  by  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  are  undamaged.  Nearly  all  the 
collection  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
Professor  Edmond  O'Neill,  who,  when 
he  saw  the  fire  creeping  up  the  hill,  took 
a  little  band  of  volunteers  into  the  build- 
ing and  removed  many  of  the  pictures  to 
the  lawn  of  the  Flood  house.     When  the 


tinued  even  after  the  flames  had  beguu 
to  consume  the  gallery,  nearly  every 
valuable  painting  being  saved  by  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  assistants.  They  are  now 
stored  safely  in  one  of  the  buildings  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Among  the  paintings  saved  are  an 
Egyptian  study  by  Jean  Benjamin  Con- 
stant ;  "  The  Doves,"  by  Jerome ;  "  The 
Snows  of  the  Sierras,"  the  masterpiece 
of  William  Keith,  and  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  landscapes  ever  painted  by 
an  American ;  "  In  the  Studio,"  by  Jules 
Page,   which  won  a  gold  medal   in   the 


Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  occupying  the  ground  floor  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
building  on  Sansome  and  California.  Although  gutted  by  Are,  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing was  so  perfect  that  it  will  soon  be  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mutual 
Life    and    Canadian    Bank   of    Commerce. 


California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  corner  California  and  Montgomery  street. 


Looking   east    down    Market   street,    showing  James  Flood  building,   Native  Sons'   monument, 
Claus    Spreckels'    building,    and    Emporium.      All  but   the  last  are   not  seriously  injured. 


Paris  Salon;  "Constance  de  Beverly," 
and  many  other  works  by  European  and 
American  artists. 

Though  nearly  every  important  public 
and  private  collection  of  books  in  the 
city  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  four  of  the 
six  branches  of  the  Public  Library,  con- 
taining 27,000  volumes,  and  about  13,- 


000  books  in  the  hands  of  borrowers  were 
saved.  The  $750,000  given  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  untouched,  and  the  Public 
Library  owns  a  block  of  land  on  Van 
Ness  avenue.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  dollars  are  also  available.  The 
law  libraries  of  ex-Judge  Charles  W. 
Slack,  Judge   Carroll   Cook,  and   Garret 


Larkin  street,  near  Turk. 


View     of     Call    building,   looking   from   Geary   street 
tions   are   going   on   in   all   directions. 

V/ 

McEnerney,  were  saved  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  legal  fraternity  by  their 
owners. 

But  it  is  not  brick  and  stone,  or  books 
and  paintings  that  make  a  city  any  more 


Buildinj 
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than  they  niake  a  school  or  a  university. 
A  city  is  the  product  of  the  spirit  of  its 
citizens  and  the  natural  advantages  of 
its  site;  If  San  Francisco  grew  from  a 
population   of   a   few   hundreds   in   1849 


The    Merchants'     Exchange,    partially    occupied    and    bting    remodeled. 


Techau  Tavern,   Sutter  street,   bet.   Van  Ness  and   Franklin   street. 


to  450,000  in  1899,  through  the  enter- 
prise and  labor  of  its  inhabitants,  it  as- 
suredly will  not  take  it  long  to  grow 
from  300,000  to  half  a  million.  Its  in- 
habitants have  been  tried  by  fire,  and 
many  of  the  least  desirable,  the  weak, 
the  financially  unsound,  have  been 
burned  out.  Some  of  the  best  of  those 
who  have  been  compelled  by  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  family  to  seek  other 
fields  of  effort  for  a  time,  will  return  as 
soon  as  they  are  able,  and  will  help  to 
rebuild  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
natural  advantages  that  made  San  Fran- 
cisco a  great  port  and  a  great  city  are 
hers  inalienably.     The     interior     valleys 


A  firm  that  showed  Its  faith  in  the  new 
San  Francisco  by  rebuilding  temporary 
quarters  near  the  old  quarters  before  the 
embers    were    cooled. 


with  their  stores  of  grain  and  fruits,  the 
mountains  that  yielded  lumber  and  min- 
erals, are  still  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 
Deep  water  still  runs  along  the  waterfront 
and  countless  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
seek  a  haven  in  the  bay,  which  is  still  the 
most  important  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  errors  that  were  made  in  lay- 
ing out  the  old  San  Francisco  can  now 
be  remedied,  and  the  new  San  Francisco 
will  be  a  nobler,  more  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive city  than  before.  It  may  lack 
the  familiar  holes,  corners  and  smells 
of  Chinatown,  but  it  will  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  eye  if  not  quite  so  piquant  to 
the  nose.  And  even  of  this  we  cannot 
be  too  sure,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
will  insist  upon  rebuilding  on  the  old 
site.  Possibly  the  new  San  Francisco 
will  not  be  so  joyous  a  place  to  the  unre- 
generate'  nor  so  painful  a  spot  to  the 
pious  as  formerly,  but  even  of  this  it  is 
not  well  to  be  too  positive.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  rest  assured;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  be 
able  to  foretell  that  the  great  gifts  lav- 
ished upon  San  Francisco  by  the  Creator 
and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  her  citizens 
will  raise  her  from  her  ashes  to  be  one 
of  the  wonder  cities  of  the  world.  In 
helping  to  restore  her  scepter  to  the 
Queen  City  of  the  Pacific,  let  us  all 
acquit  ourselves  like  men! 


Looking  N.  W.  from  Third  and  Mission  streets,  San  Francisco.  Claus  Spreckels  and 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  Buildings  of  steel,  cone  rete  and  granite,  gutted  internally,  but  sound 
structurally. 
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HUMBOLDT    SAVINGS    BANK. 

Acting  on  the  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  "only  one  Market  street  in  the 
world,"  the  Humboldt  Savings  Bank  is 
erecting  a  "class  A"  building  on  Market 
street,  below  Fourth,  the  safe  deposit 
vaults  of  which  will  be  the  finest  on  the 
coast.  This  splendid  earthquake  and  fire 
proof  building  will  be  220  feet  high,  18 
stories  front  and  13  stories  rear,  with 
metal  trimmings  throughout.  The  bank- 
ing room  will  cover  the  entire  front  floorr 
occupying  170  feet  through  to  Stevenson 
street.  There  will  be  300  to  400  rooms 
in  the  building. 

With  iron  for  this  erection  leaving  the 
foundry  at  the  rate  of  one  story  a  week, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  finished  by 
July  1,  1907. 


New  Humboldt  Savings  Bank  building, 
located  on  the  "only  Market  street  in  the 
World,"  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets, 
San    Francisco. 


2  1-2 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

AND  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  prompt  wav  in  which  the  officials 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  set 
to  work  to  put  their  business  in  order 
after  the  disaster,  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  indomitable  pluck  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  go  far  to  explain 
American  business  success.  The  Pruden- 
tial was  the  first  life  insurance  company 
to  open  an  office  in  San  Francisco  after 
the  catastrophe.  Its  former  offices  were 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Claus  Spreckels' 
building.  The  building  itself,  as  every- 
body knows,  was  one  of  the  few  left 
standing,  but  the  contents  of  the  office, 
including  the  local  records  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  were  totally  destroyed. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  state  of  things 
was  made  known  to  the  Home  Office  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  authority  was  given 
to  Manager  Boyns  to  take  offices  at  865 
Eddy  street,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  head- 
quarters for  the  company,  and  complete 
duplicate  records,  including  policy-hold- 
ers' names  and  addresses  were  prepared 
in  Newark,  and  despatched  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  all  possible  speed.  Thus  in  a 
few  days  the  business  was  running  regu- 
larly as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

One  gratifying  circumstance  is  that  no 
death  claims  have  been  received  by  the 
Prudential  on  account  of  the  calamity,  al- 
though a  close  watch  had  been  kept  for 
such  cases.    Such  an  experience  is  unique 
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for  the  Prudential,  as  there  are  hardly 
any  accidents  attended  with  considerable 
loss  of  life  occurring  in  any  part  of  the 
country  which  do  not  involve  some  liabil- 
ity to  "  The  Strength  of  Gibraltar  ' 
company,  and  such  claims  are  always 
promptly  met. 

In  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  disaster,  the  com- 
pany allowed  all  policy-holders  affected 
thereby  thirty  days  beyond  the  legal  limit 
within  which  to  pay  their  outstanding 
premiums. 

The  Prudential  only  commenced  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  190.1,  but 
since  then  its  expansion  has  been  remark- 
able. At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
vear,  it  had  several  millions  of  insurance 
in  force  in  California,  all  cared  for 
through  the  two  agencies  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  That  the  com- 
pany and  its  representatives  here  are  in  no 
wise  baffled  by  what  has  occurred,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  Coast  people  gen- 
«e rally,  determined  to  do  greater  things 
than  ever,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ad- 
vertising campaign  which  the  company 
has  commenced  in  the  Overland  Monthly. 
Its  future  announcements  in  this  publi- 
cation will  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  The  policies  of  the  Pru- 
dential are  well  known  to  be  of  a  high 
grade  character,  both  as  regards  their  pro- 
tective and  investment  features.  Infor- 
mation regarding  them  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained  from   Mr.   Eobert   S.    Boyns,   865 


Robert  S.  Boyns,  Manager  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Company. 


Eddy  street,  San  Francisco;  the  Nelles 
Company,  706-707  Herman  W.  Hellman 
building,  Los  Angeles;  0.  Edgar  Fell, 
rooms  407-9  New  York  Block,  Seattle; 
Wm.  B.  Ealeigh,  rooms  401-5  McKay 
building,  Portland,  Ore. ;  or  Harry  A. 
Flood,  410  Empire  State  building,  Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


Polk  street,   between  McAllister  and  Golden    Gate   avenue. 
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On   Fell   street  near   Market. 


Pioneer  Firms  of  the  "New  San  Fran- 
cisco."— When  some  of  the  inevitable  and 
ever  present  pessimists  reiterate  the  over- 
whelming (  ?)  information  that  "300,000 
people  have  left  San  Francisco,"  (in  their 
opinion  never  to  return)  "that  twenty 
years  will  elapse  before  San  Francisco 
can  be  indicated,  on  the  map  as  a  city ;  that 
if"  (an  emphatic  IF)  "it  in  time  again 
becomes  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  it  will 
have  to  go  through  the  toughness,  the 
viciousness,  the  criminality  of  a  mining 
town's  stages  of  growth,  and  that,  in  the 


evolution  of  these  phases,  it  will  be  no 
place  for  '  a  lady '  to  live  in" ;- — we  can 
point  with  convincing  and  pardonable 
pride  to  the  Pioneer  Firms  of  the  "New 
San  Francisco,"  the  back-bone  of  a  once 
great  city,  the  crew  who  have  faithfully 
"stuck  to  the  ship,"  and  who  will  help, 
in  the  years  to  come,  to  build  up  a  greater 
city  than  that  which  existed  before  the 
fire. 

Like  the  proverbial  mushroom,  the  tem- 
porary buildings  of  these  firms  have 
sprung  up  in  a  day.    Dotted  over  the  piles 


Polk  street  near  McAllister. 


Ninth  street,  between  Folsom  and  Howard. 


As  to  the  predicted  mining  town  char- 
acteristics of  San  Francisco,  the  statistics 
show  a  record-breaking  deficiency  of  crime 


since  the  calamity — and  the  opening  of 
the  saloons  (although  deplorable  and  un- 
necessary as  looked  upon  by  some)   will 





This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  restaurants  of  the  "New  San  Francisco," 
Van  Ness  avenue  and  Eddy  street. 
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PORTABLE  HOUSE 


Office  in  their  own  cottage,  416  Market  street,  between  Battery  and  Sansome — 
Dealers  In  cottages,  stores,  campers'  cottages,  automobile  houses,  bunk  houses, 
churches,  school  houses,  etc.  Best  portable  house  in  the  market.  Ready  for  im- 
mediate delivery. 


make  little  or  no  difference  in  regard  to 
this  prophesy.  Liquor,  all  through  the 
weeks  following  the  fire,  could  be  obtained 
in  Oakland  and  other  tributary  cities  by 


the  initiated,  and  still  San  Francisco  was 
never  in  a  more  law-abiding  and  decorous 
condition  than  it  is  now.  Humans  are 
not  brutes ;  the  ordinary  person  in  the  face 
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No.  1937  to  1939  Market  street.     This  was  the    first    firm    to    re-establish    its    sheet 
metal  works  in  San  Francisco.     Mr.  W.  F.    Aldrich,    formerly    with    the    Park    &    Lacy 
Machinery    Manufacturers,    is    the    manager. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  of  which  William  E.  Brown  is  man- 
ager, is  the  largest  piano  manufacturing  company  in  the  world.  They  were 
formerly  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  James  Flood  Building,  and  are  now 
re-established  in  their  new  headquarters  on  Sacramento  street,  near 
Fillmore. 


Corner  Howard  and  Second  streets. 


Spear  street,  between  Mission  and  Market. 

of  great  trouble  experiences  unconscious 
soul-restrictions  without  the  lash  of  the 
law;  and  the  generosity,  nobility,  and 
dauntlessness  of  San  Franciscans  has  been 
the  talk  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  "300,- 
000  people"  have  evaporated,  we  can  refer 
to  the  police  census  of  May  15th  and  to 
the  good  round  figures  of  310,000  residing 


citizens  which  that  force  roughlv  esti- 
mated. Since  then  many  firms  and  fam- 
ilies have  re-established  themselves  in 
their  home  city,  and  so,  to  sum  it  all  up, 
we  go  back  again  to  our  "Pioneer  Firms 
of  the  New  San  Francisco  "  whose  re-en- 
gagement in  their  former  pursuits  is  the 
existing  evidence  of  the  re-building  of  our 
city.  ELEANOKE  F.  LEWYS. 


First  street,  between  Mission  and  Howard. 


Adolph  Hromada  Co.,  largest  wholesale  candy  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  nuts  and  con- 
fectioners' supplies  in  the  "West.     Folsom  street,   between   Ninth   and   Tenth. 


No.  938  Howard  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 


E®i®radk  Mm 

BY    HELEN     FITZGERALD     SANDERS 

You  are  just  a  poor  dumb  brute,  my  Roderick  Dim, 
And  our  scientific  brethren  scoff  at  you. 

They  "  reason  "  and  they  "  think," 

Then  they  set  it  down  in  ink, 
And  clinch  it  with  their  learned  "  point  of  view." 

Even  God's  divines  deny  you  have  a  soul, 
And  reject  you  from  Man's  final  heav'nly  goal ; 

Your  presence   isn't  wanted, 

You're  not  of  the  anointed, 
You're  not  upon  the  Mighty  Judgment  Eoll. 

Yet  the  truth  shines  from  your  eyes,  my  faithful  friend, 
And  your  faithfulness  doth  that  of  men  transcend; 

You  would  lie  right  down  and  die, 

Without  even  wond'ring  why, 
To  save  the  man  you  love — and  meet  your  end. 

When  my  heart  was  almost  breaking,  Eoderick  Dhu, 
Who  was  it  gave  me  sympathy,  but  you ! 

You  crept  so  close  to  me, 

And   you   licked  me   tenderly, 
And  not  a  human  friend  was  half  so  true. 

And  would  I,  reasoning  wisely,  pronounce  you  just  a  beast? 
Your  actions  "  automatic,"  not  "  conscious  "  in  the  least  ? 

Set  myself  so  high  above  you, 

As  not  to  know  and  love  you, 
And  toss  you  but  a  bone  while  I  shall  feast? 

My  bonnie  Collie,  such  wrong  there  shall  not  be, 

Not  for  me  to  grasp  at  Heav'n  and  leave  the  Dark  for  thee, 

You're  nothing  but  a  dog, 

Not  in  Heaven's  Catalogue — 
But  whatso'eer  thy  fate,  the  same's  for  me. 


®v®irlknndl  9Cwm§>  £te  Alp 


©f  Hisj^gsiffy  To-Pay 


BY    FELIX    J.    KOCH,    A.    B. 


THE  most  primitive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  readily  acces- 
sible out-door  land  of  Central 
Europe  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the  Alps 
of  Hungary — the  Carpathians — made 
famous  the  world  over  by  the  novels  of 
Jokai  for  their  wildly  gorgeous  scenes, 
their  kindly  peasant  folk,  and  the  un- 
spoiled delights  they  offer  every  lover  of 
nature.  Almost  unknown  to  the  tourist, 
outside  of  Hungary,  are  these  mountains, 
picturesque  as  any  of  the  Swiss  Alps  or 
the  Tyrol,  more  primitive  than  either  of 
these  summer-lands,  and,  above  all,  not 
yet  come  to  that  stage  where  all  that 
is  picturesque  in  village  life  is  but  a  hol- 
low sham,  devised  to  fleece  the  tourist  of 
his  gold. 

The  Central  Carpathians,  or,  as  they 
are  known  locally,  the  Hone  Tatra,  are 
the  heart  of  this  region.  The  Carpathians 
rise  from  between  the  plains  of  the  Waag, 
the  Arva,  the  Dunajee  and  the  Popper, 
in  ranges  running  for  seventy  miles  or 
more,  and  of  width  ranging  from  seven 
to  twenty-two  miles.  The  mountains — ■ 
monsters  of  limestone,  granite,  sandstone 
and  gneiss — resolve  themselves  into  four 
principal  groups:  the  Arva  Liptau,  ex- 
tending west  as  far  as  the  Lilijove  Pass, 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  7,300  feet;  the 
Hohe  Tatra,  or  central  chain,  going  east- 
wardly  in  peaks  as  high  as  8,375  feet; 
the  Limestone  Alps,  running  off  at  an 
angle  some  seventeen  hundred  feet  lower 
than  the  Tatra,  and  finally  the  Zipser 
Magura,  whose  heights  are  scarcely  over 
forty-one  hundred  feet.  Of  these  chains, 
the  Tatra  are  the  true  Alps  of  the  Mag- 
yars, and  they  rise  on  the  borders  of 
Zips,  Liptau  and  G-alicia,  sheer  of  the 
valleys,  like  some  gigantic  wall  of  bar- 
ren, fissured  peaks — precipitous  and  in- 
accessible, with  a  wilderness  upon  their 
slopes  that  needs  only  the  glaciers  to 
make  it  the  acme  of  mountain  scenic  per- 
fection. In  these  chains  lie  narrow  rock 
valleys,  with  little  lonesome  lakes, 
frozen  over  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 


and  gradually  closing  with  the  debris 
shifting  down  the  mountains  at  each 
break-up  of  the  spring-time. 

The  road  to  the  Carpathians  lies  out 
from  Buda  Pest,  172  miles  by  express 
to  Kassa — spent  by  the  tourist  reading 
newspapers,  all  alike  save  in  the  editorial 
— as  one  bowls  through  undulating  seas 
of  plain,  and  then,  by  slower  train, 
through  little,  thatch-roofed  villages, 
their  white-walled  homes  set  amid  the 
great  truck  farms  of  Hungary.  Curious 
is  this  out-of-doors  of  Hungary,  with 
fields  flat  as  the  proverbial  pan-cake,  yet 
sloping  perceptibly  in  distance  to  moun- 
tainous knobs,  peeping  over  the  horizon. 

At  Margislalu  one  enters  the  Carpa- 
thians themselves,  which  seem  to  be 
planted  among  the  willows  along  the 
creeks,  as  do  our  Alleghanies;  dense  for- 
ests of  maple,  birch  and  beech,  with  dan- 
delion, flea-bane,  chicory,  wild  carrot  and 
thistle  fringing  their  edges,  and  an  occa- 
sional red-roofed  hamlet  or  open  arable 
valley  visible.  Ever  steeper  and  denser 
grow  mountains  and  forests  as  the  min- 
ing districts  are  entered.  At  Stefan- 
shutte  lodes  of  silver,  copper  and  mer- 
cury are  being  exploited,  and  at  Kroun- 
palt  there  are  iron  mines.  One  misses 
the  signs  that  would  indicate  such  opera- 
tions at  home,  however,  as  he  rides 
among  the  turning  forests  that  cover,  in 
patches  of  brown  and  green,  these  richly- 
bosomed  slopes.  Now  and  then  cultivated 
valleys  are  seen,  and  their  meadows  and 
pastures,  too,  present  an  aspect  unlike 
that  one  may  see  anywheres  else  in 
Europe — taking  on  an  exquisite  yellow, 
brown  and  green,  of  the  softness  of  vel- 
vet, as  they  slope  up  to  the  forests  and 
resemble  series  of  artificial  terraces, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  but 
one  unbroken  incline.  The  beauty  of  the 
play  of  colors  in  these  terraces  really 
baffles  description.  Long  stretches  of 
dense  pine  and  cedar  wildwood,  with 
quarries  at  open  palisades,  or  fertile  oases 
in  the  woods,  with  red  chateaux  beside, 


Lumbering    in    the    Hungarian    Alps. 


come  with  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
mountains,  where  queer-named  villages, 
Krounpach,  Wallendorf,  Markusfalvu 
and  the  like,  nestle  in  mountain  arcadies. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  Carpa- 
thians, their  peasantry  attract  the  eye, 
for  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
there  is  observed  one  great  color  scheme. 
In  Eoumania,  every  one  is  dressed  in 
blue  and  variations  thereof — men,  wo- 
men and  children  dress  in  violet  and  pur- 
ple and  lavender;  in  Croatia,  white  pre- 
vails, and  one  sees  the  gorgeously  cos- 
tumed peasantry,  men  and  women  both, 
plowing  in  spotless  robes.  What  a  pity, 
it  seems,  that  our  own  farmer  cannot 
part  himself  from  the  soil,  "as  well!  In 
Servia,  brown  is  the  one  great  color  of 
costume,  and  the  effect  is  less  beautiful. 
In  Moslem  lands,  red  and  blue  go  hand 
in  hand;  but  here  in  the  Carpathians, 
pink  has  been  selected,  and  the  women, 
especially,  are  symphonies  in  rose  that 
would  give  our  pink  tea  brides  a  fit  of 
jealousy  to  behold. 

Especially  picturesque  are  the  dames 
of  one  village — in  short  checkered  skirts 


of  pink  and  white,  and  light  pink  waists ; 
hair  down  the  back  in  two  neat  braids, 
terminating  in  ribbons  of  the  same  rose- 
bud color;  a  neat  lace  scarf  over  the 
head,  and  a  rolled  comforter  on  the 
back.  All  wear  a  dark  blue  apron,  and 
both  sexes  don  tall  boots.  The  peasant 
men  have  long  brown  hair,  falling  out 
from  under  a  round  black  hat  of  felt, 
and  down  upon  a  clean  white  shirt  that 
matches  well  the  snowy  trousers.  The 
pride  of  these  men  is  the  vest  front,  of 
yellow  and  cream,  edged  in  red,  and  em- 
broidered in  blue  and  white.  Hunters, 
in  the  typical  costume  of  their  art,  and 
accompanied  by  their  dogs,  are  also  in 
the  village  groups,  usually  with  the 
farmer  boys — they  of  the  round  little 
caps,  of  the  green  feathers.  Even  the 
lads'  costumes  are  curious,  the  trousers 
of  white,  topped  in  a  blue  flower  design, 
a  belt  of  red  and  vest  of  black,  the  latter 
adorned  with  great  silver  buttons,  set  up- 
on bands  of  green  on  a  red  lapel,  with 
flowing  white  shirt  sleeves.  In  other 
villages,  blue  replaces  white,  as  second 
favorite  in  color,  and  there,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  white  shirt  sleeves,  the 
peasant  is  clad  throughout  in  blue.  The 
gypsies,  who  are  passed  in  these  rambles 
out-doors,  wear  the  duller-hued  cos- 
tumes of  their  race. 

The  ride  on  to  the  kernel  of  the  Car- 
pathians becomes  more  and  more  delight- 
ful to  the  nature  lover,  especially  in  early 
September,  when  the  slopes  color  be- 
neath the  turning  leaves  and  the  heather 
reddens  and  purples  in  the  distance.  At 
Iglou,  the  largest  of  the  sixteen  Zips 
cities  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Zipser  Erz- 
gebirg  begin,  with  an  elevation  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  at  the  outset,  climbing  to 
an  altitude  of  2250  beyond,  as  the  ascent 
of  the  valley  of  Hermad  to  Kapsdori  is 
made,  where  the  watershed  between  the 
Danube  and  Vistula  is  crossed.  Then 
on,  through  the  valley  of  the  Popper, 
with  more  of  the  oddly-rolling  meadows, 
like  stripes  on  the  mountains,  and  for- 
ests, intensely  dark  in  their  greens,  lies 
the  way  to  Poprad,  the  heart  of  the  Tatra, 
just  2218  feet  above  the  sea. 

Poprad  is  one  of  those  quaint  little 
Zips  cities  that  make  one  want  to  linger 


out  of  doors  and  ramble  'round.  Sixteen 
settlements  there  are  in  all,  of  which 
Loche  is  to-day  the  most  powerful,  pre- 
serving the  German  language  and  cus- 
toms, in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  Mag- 
yar Kingdom. 

Their  story,  as  told  by  Mayor  Kovach, 
of  Poprad,  is  much  as  follows :  About 
the  year  1250  the  King  of  Hungary 
called  in  the  Saxons  to  assist  in  re-build- 
ing his  empire,  after  the  fearful  decima- 
tion made  by  Turk  and  Tartar  wars.  The 
flaxen  haired  Teutons  came,  founding 
the  sixteen  little  Zips  communities,  and 
these  were  given  an  autonomy  that  per- 
sisted almost  unchanged  down  to  thirty 
years  ago.  Even  to-day  they  have  their 
own  "  magistriat "  to  deal  with  certain 
civic  affairs.  The  "  communitatis,"  or 
province,  too,  which  early  acquired  the 
name  of  Zipsen,  has  certain  prerogatives 
granted  its  thirty  thousand  Saxons  that 
differentiate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  gov- 
erning schemes  of  Hungary.  "  Stuhl  rich- 
ters,"  elected  for  six  years  over  Hungary 
as  heads  of  the  districts  into  which  the 
"  communitatis "    is    divided — for    exam- 
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In  the  Alps  of  Hungary. 


pie,  are  here  replaced  by  burgomeisters, 
with  an  assisting  "  stall  hauptan ;"  while 
sextennial  Senates,  like  those  of  the  old 
German  cities,  and  elected  by  the  people, 
largely  replace  the  "  magistriat." 

Shauvenism  has  grown  apace  in  the 
Zips  cities,  however,  and  though  the  peo- 
ple are  Teuton  at  heart,  they  are  staunch- 
ly Liberal  in  Hungarian  politics,  neither 
Pan-Germanism  or  Pan-Slavism  finding 
any  favor  with  them.  The  German  lan- 
guage is  employed  in  the  schools  for 
children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  nine,  but 
after  that  the  official  tongue,  the  Mag- 
yar, is  taught  throughout.  In  contrast  to 
the  Slovaks  on  the  north,  with  whom 
the  tourist  occasionally  has  to  do,  the 
Saxons  here  are  a  quiet,  peaceful  lot,  not 
easily  influenced  from  their  decisions, 
and  once  they  have  given  their  oral 
vote  to  a  question,  beyond  the  power  of 
demagogue  to  move. 

In  fact,  when  not  occupied  with  the 
grandly-wild  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Tatra,  one  enjoys  himself  watching  these 
folk,  simple  livers  of  the  outdoor  life, 
and  probably  the  closest  to  nature  of  any 
of  Europe's  people  to-day.  Summer 
lands  the  world  over  are  much  the  same, 


but  it  is  this  pristine  form  of  life  that 
gives  unique  charm  to  the  Tatra. 
Though  there  are  cloth  and  weaving  in- 
dustries in  the  town,  leather  manufac- 
tories, tailors  and  miners,  every  one,  no 
matter  what  else  he  may  do,  is  a  farmer 
beside,  living  on  the  produce  of  his  fields 
and  deriving  from  these  the  sixty-odd 
dollars  required  to  keep  his  family 
through  the  year,  putting  away  the  net 
revenue  of  any  other  industrial  ventures 
for  the  proverbial  rainy  day.  . 

The  lives  of  these  farmers  are  inter- 
esting to  the  traveler,  if  uneventful  to 
the  farmers  themselves.  The  peasant  of 
the  Tatra  rises  at  three,  and  repairs  at 
once  to  his  stable,  for  these  folk  are 
unique  in  their  excessive  love  for  their 
stock,  and  especially  of  their  horned  cat- 
tle. Day  laborers,  such  as  the  most  of 
these  peasants  are,  earn  forty-eight  cents 
a  day,  and  as  cows  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  thirty-two  dollars,  the  value  of 
an  animal  to  its  owner  may  be  appre- 
ciated. Unlike  the  rest  of  Hungary,  the 
horse  very  largely  replaces  the  water-buf- 
falo as  draught-animal  here,  and  these 
steeds,  which  are  always  sold  in  pairs, 
bring  about  twenty-four  dollars  apiece. 
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Breakfast,  consisting  of  bacon  or 
bread  and  coffee  among  the  richer,  is 
served  at  four^summer  boarders  in- 
cluded when  the  little  pocket  flask  is 
filled  for  the  day  in  the  fields — brandy, 
from  the  Government  monopoly,  now  re- 
placing the  former  home-brewn  liquor. 
The  father  and  the  usual  three  children 
of  the  family  then  repair  to  the  meadows, 
the  house-wife  remaining  at  home  until 
noon-time,  when,  with  gaudy  scarf  from 
the  capital  about  her  head,  she  carries 
the  dinner  of  potato  soup,  with  mutton, 
some  brandy,  and  possibly  pickled  lamb, 
left  over  from  the  winter,  to  the  fields, 
where  she  joins  the  others  at  the  lunch- 
eon. 

Land  in  this  region  is  sold  by  the 
old  German  measure  of  jochs  (1.43  acres) 
and  the  average  farm  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred of  these  sections  of  arable  land, 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars  to-day, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  other  than  wood- 
lands in  the  mountains;  and  fifty  odd 
jochs  of  meadow.  Ground  taxes  are  very 
low;  there  is  no  cattle-tax  at  all,  and  the 
house-tax  varies  between  communities, 
so  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  yield  of 
these  farms  is  pure  profit.  Save  for  one 
man  servant,  families — and  this  includes 
all  of  direct  descent — till  the  land  them- 
selves, and  share  the  profits  in  common. 
Farm  work  continues  from  noon  until 
dusk,  when  all  go  home  for  supper — the 
menu  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  ear- 
lier meal,  but  possibly  including  a  bit 
of  "  branse "  or  sheep-cheese,  made  in 
the  towns.  This  cheese  is  made  for  ex- 
port very  largely,  and  sold,  locally,  at 
six  cents  a  portion.  Geese,  ducks  and 
chickens  are  raised  by  every  family,  but 
are  eaten  on  great  occasions  alone. 

Such  is  the  summer  life  of  the  peas- 
ant of  the  Tatra.  In  the  long,  cold 
winter,  when  the  mercury  descends  far 
below  zero,  the  men  pass  the  time  in 
threshing,  and  the  women  spin  the  flax 
and  embroider  the  gorgeous  costumes, 
sitting  before  the  great  wood  fires  on 
the  open  hearth. 

These  log-fires  recall  one  of  the  many 
interesting  customs  which  still  obtain  in 
the  Alps  of  Hungary.  Wood  being  the 
only  available  fuel  in  this  region,  every 
Zips  city  owns  a  forest  in  proportion  to 
size — the  largest  covering  about  ten  thou- 
sand joch.     Poprad,  for  example,  having 


a  population  of  fifteen  hundred,  main- 
tains a  forest  of  seven  hundred  joch. 
From  these  preserves  each  house-holder 
receives  his  fuel  absolutely  free,  save  for 
the  bare  price  of  hewing  and  hauling. 
The  amount  to  be  given  each  house  is 
regulated  by  its  size,  varying  from  about 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  down. 

Water-works  are,  of  course,  unknown 
in  these  villages,  and  so  the  family's  sup- 
ply of  drinking  water  is  drawn  from  a 
well,  or  the  children  are  sent  to  the  town 
pump,  in  the  winter,  to  draw  the  day's 
supply. 

Wedding  customs  among  these  peas- 
ants are  interesting  to  the  infrequent 
traveler  who  is  lucky  enough  to  chance 
upon  a  ceremony,  for  with  both  the 
Protestant  Saxons  and  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic Slavs,  the  aborigines  of  the  Tatra, 
the  usual  civic  and  then  church  marriage 
is  followed  by  a  banquet  on  the  green, 
ending  in  a  reception  and  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  gipsy  bands,  in  which  all 
the  town  participates.  In  Buda  Pest 
the  Gipsies  are  playing  American  "  rag- 
time," but  in  the  heart  of  the  Tatra,  the 
old  plaintive  melodies  of  Eomany  alone 
may  be  heard. 

Unique  among  the  mountain  customs 
out  of  doors  is  that  of  the  communal- 
herds.  High  up  in  the  mountains  are 
scattered  meadows  to  which  the  young 
oxen  and  cows  are  driven  early  in  June, 
to  remain  until  the  last  of  September. 
As  in  Iceland,  village  herders  care  for  the 
flocks  driven  there,  receiving  from  the 
municipality  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars per  season.  The  cities  are  re-im- 
bursed  by  the  several  cattle  owners,  who 
pay  their  per  centage  in  produce — butter 
and  cheese,  very  largely — and  this  is  sold 
on  a  great  Jahr  market  in  the  fall,  and 
the  herders  paid  from  the  fund.  The 
cow-herders  live  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  within  a  day's  journey  of  town, 
and  may  take  their  turn  at  coming  down 
for  a  day  if  they  choose;  but  for  the 
most  part,  these  men  prefer  to  remain 
at  their  lone  little  huts,  watching  that 
the  herd  does  not  scatter  too  far,  and 
guarding  it  against  the  ferocious  bears 
of  the  mountains.  At  their  work  they 
play  the  mountain  horn — not,  as  in  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  tourists'  approach  alone — 
and  carve  staunch  alpen  stocks  for  the 
possible  summer  visitor. 
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Village  gooseherds,  too,  are  features  of 
these  towns,  usually  the  widow  or  orphan 
of  some  herder  acting  this  role. 

Still  another  interesting  phase  of  out- 
door life  in  the  Tatra  concerns  itself  with 
the  children.  All  the  little  folk  are 
great  gatherers  of  berries,  especially  in 
September,  and  the  American  is  surprised 
at  the  number  of  specialties  devised  from 
the  woodland  that  we  have  apparently 
overlooked.  Basketsful  of  forest  pro- 
ducts are  taken  to  the  village  apothecary 
to  be  distilled  into  delicious  specialties. 
Easpberry,  strawberry,  blackberry  and 
wild  currant  syrups,  as  well  as  marma- 
lades and  preserves,  produced  in  this  re- 
gion, are  famous  over  the  south  of  Europe 
— but  not  more  so  than  are  its  honey, 
sherry  and  gin. 

Mushrooms,  too,  are  gathered  by  the 
little  ones.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to 
the  red  and  blue  variety,  of  the  fungi, 
which  is  eaten  with  meat,  or  pickled 
and  served  as  a  salad  during  the  winter. 
Another  variety,  resembling  a  small 
black  hat,  but  deep  yellow  when  opened, 
is  dried  on  a  special  device,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  Willow  bark  is 
also  gathered,  and  the  collecting  of 
herbs  for  various  liquors  sold  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  forms  a  most  lucra- 
tive employment.  In  fact,  until  about 
five  years  ago,  four  of  the  Zips  villages 
actually  lived  off  such  gatherings,  but 
the  estates  on  which  the  plants  were  found 
have  become  the  property  of  one  Herzog 
Hohenlohe,  who,  despite  the  appeals  of 
the  people,  carried  even  as  far  as  the 
Ministry,  has  closed  them  to  all  tres- 
passers, save  the  berriers,  and  with  the 
result  that  the  herbs  are  now  allowed 
to  go  to  waste. 

Iceland  moss  is  another  native  product 
gathered  in  the  Tatra,  and  sent  to 
Leipzic  to  be  made  into  a  "tea,"  while 
from  the  sour  clover  and  'other  leaves 
of  the  forests,  various  extracts  and  salts 
are  manufactured. 

Especially  remarkable,  however,  are 
the  peasant  products  of  the  evergreens 
themselves.  A  cedar  perfume,  used  as 
a  spray  in  crowded  rooms  for  clearing  the 
air,  is  exceptionally  popular.  A  trans- 
parent green  soap,  scented  with  cedar, 
and  a  cedar  oil  for  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  a  delicious  drink  that  has  both 


the  taste  and  color  of  the  pine,  are  sold 
in  quantities. 

It  is  the  production  of  such  things  that 
form  the  great  avocation  of  the  people. 
For  recreation,  shooting,  target  and 
singing  clubs,  meeting  out  in  the  open, 
are  organized,  and  here,  out-doors, 
wherever  possible,  the  happy  peasants 
hold  their  sports. 

To-day,  however,  Europe  is  just  be- 
ginning to  invade  and  effect  a  change, 
for  Europe  loves  this  simple  life  at  holi- 
day time,  and  already  some  thirty  thou- 
sand visitors  are  coming  to  Poprad  each 
year,  between  the  first  of  July  and  Sep- 
tember, to  scatter  over  the  Tatra.  For 
their  accommodation  the  three  towns  of 
Schmecks,  famous  for  a  century  for  their 
baths,  have  already  erected  modern 
hotels,  with  hydropathic  establishments, 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made  at  fash- 
ionable summer  life. 

While  these  hotels  are  not  empty,  by 
any  manner  of  means,  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  tourists,  notably  the  moun- 
tain climbers,  coming  to  spend  their  holi- 
oays  in  scaling  peaks  from  2460  to. 
4430  feet  in  height,  who  insist  on  patron- 
izing the  country  taverns,  with  the  cozy 
guest  chambers  opening  on  halls  that  in- 
variably encircle  the  dining  room.  Gipsy 
bands,  of  the  real  Hungarian  sort,  dis- 
pense music  in  the  upland  dining  rooms, 
while  the  city  man  revels  in  mountain 
fare — venison,  omelette  with  freshly- 
picked  mushrooms;  sweet,  dark  beer,  and 
the  rich  Tokaj  wines;  or,  sharing  his 
cigarette  with  his  bride,  writes  a  sou- 
venir postal  of  his  proposed  climb  on 
the  morrow  up  the  peaks  just  outside — 
which  drifting  clouds  hide,  or  reveal, 
alternately,  as  they  play  their  panto- 
mime, giving  to  the  scene  an  appearance 
much  like  that  of  the  famed  Jungfrau 
at  Interlaken. 

Government  supervision  of  hotels  robs 
the  hostelry  system  of  the  nefarious  cus- 
toms tolerated  elsewhere  in  Hungary,  and 
one  obtains  rooms  here  for  from  forty 
cents  to  $3.60  a  day  that  make  the  moun- 
tain lover  long  to  remain  forever. 

The  first  evening  in  a  Tatra  town  the 
visitor  is  expected  to  "  do  "  the  place,  and 
give  due  praise  to  its  beauties.  A  clean 
little  hamlet  it  is,  made  up  of  one-story, 
plaster  homes,  nestling  close  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  with  roofs  slanting  streetward 
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An  Alpine  pass  in   the   Tatra. 

and  enwalled  courtyards  leading  off  from 
one  side,  to  the  barns.  Good  German  folk 
sit  in  the  narrow  doorways  as  we  pass, 
the  men  smoking  their  old  Saxon  bowls, 
and  the  good-natured  women  knitting  by 
touch,  and  not  sight,  in  the  twilight.  If 
it  be  cold,  they  sit  indoors  at  the  win- 
dows, and  from  behind  fuschias  that 
bloom  between  the  two  sets  of  panes,  one 
sees  them  chatting  in  the  lamplight. 
Homes  and  shops  are  much  alike  in  this 
land — though  many  of  the  signs  of  the 
latter  are  in  Hebrew  (for  the  Jews  are 
the  shop-keepers  here),  and  where  Ger- 
man wording  is  employed,  it  is  usually 
in  Latin  letters. 

Under  the  lindens  beyond  the  baths 
and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools, 
is  the  civic  museum,  which  no  visitor 
would  think  of  missing;  if  he  goes  but 
to  chat  with  the  garrulous  care-taker, 
who  lives  on  the  lower  floor.  Eustic 
frames  shelter  most  of  the  exhibits;  to- 
pographical charts  and  maps  and  local 
records ;  coins,  seals  and  weapons,  and, 
perchance,  some  gaudily-flowered  white 
pottery — but  the  lover  of  the  out-doors 
takes  interest  most  in  the  natural  history 
collections.  Samples  of  curious  woods 
and  nuts,  gigantic  pine  cones  and  tiny 


toadstools,  as  well  as  other  funari,  on  little 
stairs  of  moss;  and  stuffed  animals,  of 
the  locality,  make  up  the  greater  pari 
of  the  exhibit.  Squirrels,  hedge-hogs  and 
foxes;  wild  cats,  white  deer,  bats  and 
even  grizzlies,  mingle  with  gulls  and 
eagles;  hawks,  owls,  fishes  and  snakes 
in  a  picturesque  "happy  family,"  group- 
ing that  is  refreshing  after  the  great 
museums  of  Europe.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  a  little  bird,  sky-blue  save  the 
tops  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  purple, 
iridescing  to  red — seen  in  the  Poprad 
Museum.  Over  its  nest  another  bird,  of 
pale  yellow  body  and  wings  of  black, 
much  like  our  wild  canary,  attracts  the 
eye.  The  Alpine  butterflies,  too,  are 
beautiful — blue  or  chocolate-hued  speci- 
mens, unknown  to  this  country;  familiar 
white  and  yellow  varieties,  and  moths  in 
profusion.  At  Poprad,  too,  there  are 
gathered  relics  of  the  iron  and  stone 
ages. 

It  is  to  this  region  that  the  Zipsters 
hope  to  bring  the  mountain  lover  of 
Europe.  The  soul  of  the  movement  is 
embodied  to-day  in  two  Tatra  associa- 
tions— the  one  known  as  the  Carpathian 
Club,   with   headquarters    at   Iglou,    and 


Saxon  peasants   in   Magyar  land. 
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of  which  practically  every  one  in  that 
land  is  a  member,  and  the  other,  the  so- 
called  Polish  Carpathian  Club,  consider- 
ably smaller  in  size.  These  clubs  exist  to 
attract  folk  to  the  mountains  of  Tatra 
between  June  and  September  15th;  for, 
while  the  snow  falls  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber 8th,  winter  does  not  actually  set  in 
until  about  November,  when  the  ice  re- 
mains  until   June. 

On  the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of,  say,  seven  thousand 
feet,  there  is  eternal  snow  in  the  Tatra, 
and  two  seas  on  the  Hungarian  side  of 
this  range  melt  but  irregularly  through 


haps  are  not  at  all  infrequent,  as  a  re- 
sult. In  fact,  no  one  is  required  by 
law  to  take  a  guide  in  making  ascents, 
and  foolhardy  tourists  will,  time  and 
again  attempt  such  monsters  as  the 
Frans-Josef  Spitze — the  highest  peak  in 
Tatra,  approximately  8,880  feet  in 
height — when  at  the  cost  of  but  $2.40 
for  the  trip  a  guide  might  be  had,  and 
porters,  receiving  forty  to  sixty  cents  a 
day,  would  have  proven  invaluable.  An- 
nually, in  consequence,  one  or  two  parties 
lose  their  lives  on  this  peak  alone.  Some 
idea  of  the  mountain  climbing  in  the 
Tatra  may  be  gained  by  the   statement 


Met  on  a  ramble. 

the  ages.  Even  at  the  elevation  of  six 
thousand  feet,  on  the  ascents,  tempera- 
tures at  night  will  go  down  to  32  deg. 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  blanket  comes  in 
very  handy. 

By  means  of  a  tax  on  its  members 
of  eighty  cents  a  year,  the  Carpathian 
Club  is  organizing  advertising  bureaus, 
building  roads,  and  opening  free  shelter 
huts,  as  well  as  taking  over  the  superin- 
tendance  of  guides.  As  yet  the  laws 
anent  cicerones  are  insufficient,  and  mis- 


that  for  scaling  this  giant,  one  leaves 
the  base  about  4 :00  a.  m.,  reaches  the  top 
between  nine  and  ten,  and  returns  in 
season  for  sundown. 

Most  of  the  guides  of  this  region  are, 
of  course,  Saxons,  and  thoroughly  honest 
in  their  dealings  with  the  stranger — 
carrying  as  much  as  thirty-two  pounds  of 
baggage  free  of  all  charges.  The  latest 
programme  of  the  Carpathian  Club  is  to 
school  these  guides — teaching  them  the 
theory  of  mountain  climbing  in  the  win- 
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ter,  and  giving  them  practical  lessons  in  primitive    delightful    simplicity    that   an 

the   spring-time,   in   season   for   summer  outing    there   now   assumes.      When   the 

touristry.  Magyar  mountain  hotel  is  a  replica  of 

From  the  first  of  August  to  the  first  the  Tyrolean  resorts;  when  the  shepherd 
of  December  there  is  splendid  hunting  blows  his  Alpine  horn  only  if  the  tour- 
in  the  Tatra,  especially  of  chamois  and  ist's  purse  is  at  hand;  when  the  alpen- 
deer,  bear  and  wild  boar,  and  as  the  stock  is  "  whittled "  in  "  establishments  "■ 
chase  is  free,  the  clubs  are  engaged  in  turning  out  so  many  thousand  a  year, 
booming  this  phase  of  the  mountain  at-  and  when  the  dancers  at  the  hotel  alone 
tractions.  will  be  seen  in  national  costume,  the  Alps 

As  a  result  of  their  agitation,  the  of  Hungary  will  not  be  the  charming- 
tourist  invasion  has  begun,  and  it  must  spots  to  the  lover  of  out-of-doors  that  we 
mean,  in  a  measure,  the  passing  of  the  find  them  to-day. 


BY  CHARLES  L.    STORY 

God  must  have  smiled  when  He  made  it  so, 

Our  glorious  home  in  the   Golden  State; 
Some  angel- jest  having  quickened  a  glow 

Even  beyond  that  love  so  great 
Which  ever  broods  o'er  the  sons  of  men; 

For  why  may  not  God  sometime,  elate, 
More  than  bountiful,  prodigal  then, 

Leaning  forth  from  the  crystal  gate, 
Have  lavished  His  largesse  without  alloy 

Of  the  grief  and  want  and  storm  and  woe 
Wherewith  elsewhere  He  tempers  the  joy 

Of  His  gifts  to  men?     Ah,  surely  so 
To  CALIFOENIA  He  gave  her  dower 

Of  fertile  valleys  and  far-lifted  hills, 
Of  tilth  and  vineyard,  of  fruit  and  flower, 

•    Of  boisterous  surges  and  light-rippled  rills. 
God  must  have  smiled  when  He  leaned  Him  o'er 
And  lavished  the  best  of  His  Heaven — and  more ! 

And  now  that  lie  shattered  the  fabrics  of  men, 
The  good  God  hath  lavished  His  largesse  again: 
Supplanting  our  idols  of  pride  and  of  pelf, 
Whereto  each  one  clung  to  the  loss  of  Himself, 
With  Brotherhood,  Sympathy,  Mercy  and  Love. 
Aye,  surely  God  smiles  as  He  leans  from  above ! 
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BY    HENRY    MEADE    BLAND 


It  was  a  famous  walk  that  John 
Muir  took  when  he  first  landed  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  spring-time,  April  1863. 
Strolling  out  among  the  immemorial 
live-oaks  of  Oakland  he  slowly,  dream- 
ily ranged  south  along  the  foot  of  the 
Diablo  hills  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
valley,  of  Santa  Clara.  On  his  right 
was  the  variant  mani-colored  Saint 
Francis  marsh  sloping  oft"  in  a  deep 
green  towards  the  bay  line.  Near  by 
were  plashy  channels  and  still  nearer 
the  broad  robes  of  yellow  wild  mar- 
guerites and  their  sister,  golden  com- 
positae.  Along  the  reedy  mud-banks 
mallard,  rail  and  plover  were  scream- 
ing to  their  mates  while  the  majestic 
heron  sailed  in  lazy  fearlessness  over 
his  head. 

Speaking  of  his  trip  afoot,  "The 
goodness  of  the  weather,"  he  says,  "as 
I  journeyed  toward  Pacheco  (Pass) 
was  beyond  all  praise  and  description : 
fragrant,  mellow,  and  bright,  the  sky 
was  delicious — sweet  enough  for  the 
breath  of  angels.  Every  draught  of  it 
gave  a  separate  and  distinct  piece  of 
pleasure.  I  do  not  believe  that  Adam 
and  Eve  ever  tasted  better  in  their 
balmiest  nook.  The  last  of  the  coast 
range  foothills  was  in  near  view  all 
the  way  to  Gilroy.  Their  union  with 
the  valley  is  by,  curves  and  slopes  of 
inimitable  beauty,  and  they  were  robed 
with  the  greenest  grass  and 'richest 
light  I  ever  beheld,  and  colored  and 
shaded  with  myriads  of  flowers  of 
every  hue — chiefly,  purple  and  golden 
yellow — and  hundreds  of  crystal  rills 
joined  song  with  the  larks ;  filling  all 
the  valley  with  music  like  a  sea,  mak- 
ing it  Eden  from  beginning  to  end." 
And  this  is  as  John  Muir  first  saw  Cal- 
ifornia. 

This  pilgrimage  carried  him  on 
through  Pacheco  Pass  into  the  San 
Joaquin  ;  "The  floweriest  piece  of  the 
world  I  ever  walked ;  one  vast,  level, 
even,  flower  bed,  a  sheet  of  flowers,  a 
smooth    sea.    ruffled    a    little    in    the 


middle  by  the  fringing  of  the 
river,  and  here  and  there  by  cross 
streams  from  the  mountains.  Flor- 
ida is  a  land  of  flowers,  but  for 
every  flower-creature  that  dwells  in 
its  most  delightsome  places,  more 
than  a  hundred  are  living  here.  Here, 
here  is  Florida.  Here  they  are  not 
sprinkled  apart  with  grass  between 
them  as  in  our  prairies,  but  grasses 
are  sprinkled  in  the  flowers :  not  as  in 
Cuba,  flowers  piled  upon  flowers, 
heaped  and  gathered  in  deep  glowing 
masses ;  but  side  by  side,  flower  to 
flower,  petal  to  petal,  touching  but  not 
entwined  branches  pass  and  pass  each 
other,  but  free  and  separate :  one 
smooth  garment,  mosses  next  to  the 
ground,  grasses  above,  petaled  flowers 
between." 

This  was  the  Poet-Scientist's  intro- 
duction to  the  Golden  West. 

He  had  been  trained,  as  it  were,  spe- 
cially, for  the  appreciation  and  inter- 
pretation of  what  he  saw  on  the  won- 
derful walk.  The  first  eleven  years  of 
his  life  he  had  been  nurtured  by  the 
"dingles  and  dells  of  Scotland."  Here 
his  father,  Daniel  Muir,  a  grain  mer- 
chant of  Dunbar,  "had,  with  strenuous 
Scotch  rigidity,  held  his  boy  close  to 
the  study,  of  the  bible  and  the  classics ; 
and  mountain  and  sea  (the  Muirs  lived 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth)  struggled  for 
the  strongest  hold  of  the  boy's  in- 
stincts. 

1849  found  John  with  the  family  in 
the  New  World  near  Fox  River,  Wis- 
consin, a  half-score  of  miles  from  Fort 
Winnebago.  And  it  was  here,  a  boy- 
pioneer  in  a  primal  forest,  that  he  be- 
gan in  earnest  to  carve  his  career.  This 
was  a  time  and  place  of  primitive  civ- 
ilization. There  were  no  machinery., 
few  tools,  no  watches  or  clocks — noth- 
ing but  vast  opportunities  for  felling 
timber,  clearing  land,  and  building 
fences;  and  at  these  opportunities  John 
Muir  had  plenty  of  chance  to  grasp. 

The  elder  Muir  insisted  on  full  time 
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in  the  fields.  Consequently  he  deemed 
it  wise  that  John  should  retire  early 
so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  morning's 
work.  The  hours  therefore  which 
John  had  for  study  were  scarce — what 
time  he  could  casually  pilfer  in  the 
fields  where,  on  a  chip  he  sometimes 
worked  out  a  mathematical  problem. 
But  the  father  was  inexorable,  declared 
that  time  not  spent  in  work  or  in  bible- 
study  is  spent  unprofitably,  looked 
askance  on  what  he  called  "folderols ;" 
but  finally  compromised  by  allowing 
John  to  get  up  in  the  morning  as  early 
as  he  pleased. 

There  were  immediate  plans  to  take 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  early-ris- 
ing privilege.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  task 
for  a  hard-worked  boy,  who  was  ready 
for  rosy  dreams  in  a  warm  bed  to 
rouse  himself  early  enough  for  even  an 
hour's  extra  time.  However,  John 
went  to  sleep  that  night  resolving  to 
test  the  power  of  mind  over  body ;  to 
depend  upon  his  will-power  to  call  him 
to  treasured  books  and  loved  inven- 
tions. Sure  enough !  While  it  was 
yet  dark  he  found  himself  wide  awake. 
It  was  just  an  hour  after  midnight. 
He  was  delighted ;  and  dived  into  his 
work.  The  next  night  will  power  tri- 
umphed again,  and  thus  he  found  him- 
self flushed  with  time ;  and  he  found, 
too,  that  he  really,  did  not  need  the 
long  time  for  sleep.  Six  hours  of  deep 
rest  undisturbed  by  dreams  was 
enough. 

When  winter  opened  it  became  too 
cold  for  early  morning  work,  and  his 
father  would  allow  him  no  fire.  But 
the  cellar !  He  knew  that  was  warm. 
Accordingly  books  and  whittled  ma- 
chines were  moved  to  the  even-tem- 
peratured  dug-out  under  the  house; 
and  there  John's  whittling  and  self- 
education  went  on. 

Here  in  the  silent  hours,  before  sum- 
mer dawns  or  cold  misty  AA^isconsin 
winter  mornings,  he  read  and  reread 
the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Plutarch,  Milton,  Burns, 
Josephus,  Hugh  Miller.  He  memo- 
rized the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
and  much  of  the  Old.  "Fay.ther"  drew 
the  line  at  novel-reading,  as  he  did  not 


believe  in  stories.  When  a  boy  in 
Scotland  he  had  already  studied  Latin 
and  French  and  practically  knew  the 
grammars  by  heart. 

So  he  worked  in  solitude — a  love  of 
which  lasted  him  through  life. 

Daniel  Muir  regretted  that  he  had 
licensed  his  son  to  use  these  precious 
morning  hours,  fearing  that  some  of 
these  books,  delicious  to  the  boy, 
might  lead  him  "away  from  the  Bible." 
But  Daniel  Muir's  word  was  out  and 
while  he  frowned  upon  John's  ques- 
tionable industry,  he  would  not  with- 
draw his  permission. 

When  not  reading  John  was  using 
his  most  useful  and  perhaps  only  tool, 
,a.  knife,  in  making  clocks.  The  time- 
pieces he  made  were  original  affairs ; 
as  the  young  artisan  had  not  yet  seen 
a  manufactured  clock.  He  however 
knew  the  principle  of  the  pendulum. 
For  more  than  a  year  he  worked 
secretly  on  a  time-piece  for  the  parlor. 
John's  sister  found  that  her  father  had 
been  watching  John's  work  and  told 
her  brother;  but  the  rigid  old  Daniel 
could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  it; 
and  John's  fear  that  his  precious  mech- 
anism might  be  committed  to  the 
fire-place  was  safely  passed.  To  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  the  young  in- 
ventor he  caught  "fayther,''  watch  in 
hand,  testing  the  clock  after  it  had 
been  finally  placed  in  the  parlor,  to  see 
if  it  beat  seconds  correctly. 

The  neighbors  knew  that  John  was 
a  genius ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  interested,  the  most  striking  of 
the  machines  were  taken  to  the  Madi- 
son State  Fair.  With  but  six  dollars 
to  his  name  he  trudged  away  with  the 
mechanical  wonders.  Arriving  at  the 
fair  his  breath  was  almost  jostled  out 
of  him  for  he  found  everybody  had  an 
open-eyed  interest  in  what  he  was  do- 
ing. Even  the  conductor  on  the  train 
on  which  he  rode  to  the  city  good- 
naturedly  gave  him  the  coveted  per- 
mission to  ride  on  the  engine — a  privi- 
lege usually  forbidden.  John's  bundle 
of  whittled  machinery  seemed  to  be 
the  magic  key  to  all  doors. 

His   exhibit   not  only,  had   a  promi- ' 
nent   place   at   the   fair,    but    received 
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great  attention  from  the  curious 
crowds.  He,  however,  stood  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  behind  the  on- 
lookers, enjoying  their  remarks,  but 
characteristically  keeping  his  identity 
unrevealed.  No,  John  Muir  has  never 
posed.  Nor  could  he  be  brought  to 
read  the  glowing  newspaper  reports 
of  his  wonderful  inventions  "because 
'fay.ther'  had  always  warned  him 
against  the  deadly  poison  of  praise." 

Remaining  at  Madison  for  some  time 
feeding  his  appetite  for  books,  draw- 
ing, and  mechanical  construction,  way 
was  opened  for  him  to  enter  the  State 
University. 

"You  can  attend  at  an  expense  of  a 
dollar  a  week  or  even  less,"  he  was 
told  by  one  who  "knew  the  ropes." 

Thus  he  plunged  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  into  college  study,  earn- 
ing his  own  way  by  working  at  any- 
thing that  turned  up;  and  by  teaching 
school  or  labor  in  the  harvest-field  in 
vacations.  Mathematics  and  science 
claimed  his  definite  attention.  The 
course  in  Chemistry  he  took  repeat- 
edly for  the  sake  of  absolute  thorough- 
ness. 

He  paid  little  attention  to  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well  for 
the  student  that  his  father  held  him  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  till  its  wonder- 
ful literary  style  was  a  part  of  him; 
for  John  Muir  probably  owes  much  of 
the  fire  and  transparency  to  the  King 
James  version  of  the  scriptures.  His 
course  at  college  was  irregular  and  he 
received  no  diploma  at  the  end  of  the 
four  year's  course.  This  was  because 
he  dodged  the  regular  course  and 
chose  studies  to  his  own  liking.  He 
afterward  was  honored  by  Harvard 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
by  the  Wisconsin  University  with  that 
of  Master  of  Arts.  His  honored  posi- 
tions in  the  scientific  world  also  attest 
further  recognition.  He  is  President 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  is  Editor  of  "Pictur- 
esque California,"  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

His  botanical  work  at  college 
brought  out  an  instinctive  love  for  the 
life  of  the  open  air.     After  graduation 


he  explored  the  woods  around  Madi- 
son studying  the  flora;  and  then,  as  a 
phantom,  disappeared  in  the  forests 
north  of  the  great  lakes  returning  only 
when  his  rations  and  coin  were  ex- 
hausted. While  earning  the  cash  to 
proceed  an  accident  happened  to  him 
which  changed  the  tenor  of  his  whole 
life.  His  right  eye  was  so  badly  in- 
jured in  a  carriage  factory  that  entire 
loss  of  sight  was  threatened.  It  was 
then  he  definitely  chose  a  life  out  of 
doors ;  for  that  alone  promised  recov- 
ery. 

It  was  at  the  University,  of  Wiscon- 
sin that  John  Muir  had  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Mrs.  Carr,  wife  of  one 
of  the  professors,  a  woman  who  proved 
a  "guiding  force,  gentle,  judicious  and 
strong,"  says  Gustav  Stickley.  This 
growth  in  character  of  young  John 
Muir,  under  the  influence  of  a  high- 
minded  woman  much  older  than  him- 
self, is  an  illustration  of  the  action  of 
an  instinct  which  draws  the  younger 
adolescent  toward  the  older  woman — 
an  instinct  which  is  born  of  many  gen- 
erations in  which  the  succeeding  fam- 
ilies have  been  nurtured  by  noble 
mothers.  It  is  natural  for  the  boy  to 
look  up  to  the  woman  older  than  him- 
self, because,  for  countless  ages,  it  is 
the  mother  who  is  the  ideal  to  the  boy 
of  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  noble 
in  womanhood. 

In  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Carr, 
John  Muir  was  living  the  phase  of  his 
life  which  comes  to  every  boy.  It  was 
lucky  for  John  that  this  ideal  friend 
understood  him  and  his  aspirations. 
She  became  his  adviser  and  confidant, 
the  one  to  whom  he  trusted  his  secrets, 
to  whom  he  told  his  theories  :  and  it 
was  a  sympathetic  and  willing  ear  she 
lent  him ;  for  she  recognized  his  genius 
and  knew  what  rational  appreciation 
meant  to  him.  She  encouraged  him 
and  lead  him  into  the  field  of  experi- 
ment and  exploration.  It  was  to  her 
he  went  in  all  his  troubles ;  and  it  was 
to  her  he  wrote  after  the  accident  in 
the  carriage  factory  in  which  he  nearly 
lost  Ins  eye-sight :  "I  felt  neither  pain 
nor  faintness,  the  thought  was  so  tre- 
mendous that  my  right  eye  was  gone.''" 
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This  accident  turned  him  firmly  into 
his  chosen  field — out-door  science;  for 
believing  he  should  without  doubt  lose 
his  eyesight  entirely,  he  determined 
to  see  all  of  nature  he  could  with  the 
light  he  thought  would  be  spared  to 
him  but  for  a  short  time. 

The  problems  of  life  bore  heavily  on 
Muir  at  this  age.     There  was  so  much 
to   be   accomplished   and   so    little   en- 
ergy and  such  a  small  span  of  life  to 
do  it  in.     He  couldn't  see  through  the 
maze.     The  outlook  was  dark.     How 
he  wrestled,  as  Jacob  with  the  angel, 
with  the  problem  of  a  life-occupation 
becomes  evident  in  one  of  his  letters : 
"A  life-time  is  so  little  that  we  die 
before  we  get  ready  to  live.     I  should 
like  to  study  at  a  college,  but  then  I 
have  to  say  to  myself :    'You  will  die 
before  you   can   do   anything  else.'     I 
should   like   to   study   medicine  that   I 
might  do  my  part  in  lessening  human 
misery ;  but  again  it  comes  :    'You  will 
die  before  you  are  ready  or  able  to  do 
so.'     How   intensely,  I   desire  to  be  a 
Humboldt.     But  again  the  chilling  an- 
swer is   reiterated :    'Could  we  live  a 
million  years,  then  how   delightful  to 
spend  in  perfect  contentment  so  many 
thousand  years  in  quiet  study  in  col- 
lege, so  many  amid  the  grateful  din  of 
machines,  so  many  amid  human  pain, 
so  many  thousands  in  the  sweet  study 
of  nature,  among  the  dingles  and  dells 
of  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  less  im- 
.portant  part  of  our  world.     Then  per- 
haps we  might  with  a  show  of  reason 
'shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil'   and  look 
back  on  our  star  with  some  satisfac- 
tion." 

I  wonder  if  Yosemite  is  now  when 
compared  with  the  "dingles  and  dells 
of  Scotland"  to  be  thought  of  by  Muir 
as  "one  of  the  other  less  important 
parts  of  our  world." 

The  accident  to  his  eye  opened  a 
way  to  the  solution  of  what  to  do.  For 
he  then  and  there  resolved  "to  do  with 
his  might  what  his  hand  found  to  do." 
He  planned  a  thousand-mile  ramble 
in  the  forests  of  America.  "Going  to 
the  woods  is  going  home,"  he  after- 
wards wrote.  His  itinerary,  putting  it 
broadly,  was  south  through  Kentucky, 


Tennessee,  Florida,  Cuba,  and  to  South 
America.  He  originally  intended  to 
explore  the  Amazon  to  its  source.  He 
would  be  a  Humboldt.  In  the  pack  he 
carried  were  the  sources  of  his  literary 
inspiration : -the  Bible,  Burns,  and  Mil- 
ton. Later  on  when  he  got  into  geo- 
logical problems  he  also  carried  a 
barometer,  a  thermometer  and  a  cli- 
nometer. This  with  his  watch  and 
knife  made  his  simple  outfit. 

Thus  the  vague  dream  began  its  ful 
fillment.  South  and  further  south  he 
went  till  in  Florida,  seized  with  a  ma- 
larial fever,  he  was  obliged  to  modify 
South  American  plans  and  to  drift 
west  to  a  kindlier  air  and  sun.  It  was 
then  he  came  to  California;  and  we 
find  him  in  roseate  Santa  Clara  and 
daintily,  flowered  San  Joaquin  on  his 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  Sierras — Yo- 
semite, his  home.  Strolling  across  the 
flower-fields  through  the  foothills  the 
white  eternal  snowiness  lured  him  on 
till  he  was  between  the  tremendous 
walls  of  the  glacier-cut  canyon,  and  at 
once  sacredly  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  "God  of  the  open  air." 

Fifty  cents  per  week  was  his  allow- 
ance." This  he  earned  in  diverse  ways 
— sheepherding,  in  sawmills  or  in  any 
forestry-work.  His  accurate  observa- 
tions and  reports  soon  came  to  be  val- 
ued by  the  United  States  Government 
and  his  service  was  recognized  in 
many  ways.  While  in  Yosemite  he 
constructed  a  sawmill  much  to  the  pro- 
fit of  a  man  who  had  been  using  most 
primitive  ways  in  securing  timber. 

One  is  awed  into  absolute  reverence 
at  the  wonders  the  Sierras  yielded  to 
John  Muir.  The  work  of  the  glacier 
he  proved  to  be  stupendous,  showing 
that  by  the  slow  movement  of  the  pa- 
tient ice-rivers,  grinding  away  through- 
out the  ages,  the  ancient  lofty  Sierra 
was  cut  down  until  reduced  in  height 
by  a  full  mile.  AVhen  other  scientists 
declared  that  no  glaciers  now  existed  in 
the  Sierras  he  found  residual  glaciers 
by  the  score.  There  was  no  primeval 
forest  dome,  peak,  chasm  or  cataract 
that  did  not  yield  its  secrets. 

The  wild  north-wind  roared  titanic 
music     for     him     through     pine     and 
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sequoia,  and  strung  the  wild  high 
cones  and  summit-crags  with  wonder- 
ful   cloud-forms    and   snow-banners. 

Yet  his  theories  were  never  hastily 
formed  nor  preconceived.  They  were 
distilled  from  fact — fact  as  genuine  as 
patient,  painstaking  research  could 
make  it.  He  kept  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  reality,  yet  all  of  the  time  he 
heard  God's  music  singing  through  the 
lightning-flash,  the  mountain  tornado, 
or  roar  of  the  valley  flood.  Did  he. 
wish  to  be  certain  of  a  glacial  met  he 
would  go  to  Switzerland  or  Siberia  to 
verify.  A  ride  on  an  avalanche,  or  the 
rescue  of  a  hurt  and  fallen  companion 
from  a  precipice  ledge  without  even  a 
rope — a  rescue  in  which  the  wounded 
is  carried  up  the  perpendicular  cliff  as 
a  cat  carries  a  kitten,  holding  the  res- 
cued by  the  neck  of  his  clothes  in  his 
teeth — is  dangerous  business  and  de- 
mands nerve  and  muscle  that  a  Titan 
would  be  proud  of.  Two  days  in  a 
snowstorm,  without  food,  on  Mount 
Shasta,  and  still  living,  is  a  record  of 
endurance ;  yet  Muir  passed  through  it 
all,  not  only  because  of  sheer  powers 
of  endurance ;  but  because  he  knew 
nature  and  her  friendly  ministrations; 
and  the  hot  Shasta  Sulphur  Spring  or 
nut-supply  of  some  four-footed  forest 
friend  sometimes  held  the  line  of  his 
life.  In  all  of  his  long  marches  such 
was  his  instinct  for  place  and  direction 
that  he  never  lost  his  way.  Through 
all  of  his  work  the  spirit  of  scientific 
research  was  his  Guardian  Angel ;  and 
all  through  his  life  he  has  called  to 
her. 

He  saw  nature  working  in  a  splendid 
unbroken  rhythm.  The  great  fall  of 
Sierra  winter-snow  beginning  in  De- 
cember he  saw  slowly  melted  by  the 
earth,  still  warm  from  summer  heat 
and  absorbed  into  the  porous  lava 
through  which  it  slowly  percolated  to 
issue  as  spring  and  brook :  he  saw  the 
interminable  forest  woo  and  enfold 
the  stream  and  river  coaxing  it  to  lin- 
ger in  the  iark  recesses  and  shady,  dells 
until  at  last  when  it  broke  from  the 
forest's  arms  it  was  ready  to  murmur 
in  late  spring  through  the  foothills 
down   to   cool   and   enrich   the   vallevs 


when  without  these  tender  minister- 
ings  of  tree  and  fern  the  floods  would 
become  a  wild  monster,  raging  and  de- 
stroying where  they  ought  to  lave  and 
bless. 

Thunder-storm  and  earthquake 
spoke  to  him  and  bleak  mountain  wall, 
ice-polished  dome,  and  river-washed 
canyon  had  a  •  smile  for  him;  and 
through  it  all  he  felt  the  pulse  of  power 
infinite,  and  the  smile  he  saw  and  the 
voice  he  heard  was  God's.  Nor  did  he 
have  less  interest  in  animal  life  than  in 
flower,  forest  or  mountain.  It  was  the 
water-ousel,  or  the  Douglass  squirrel, 
or  Stikeen  that  drew  forth  keenest 
study.  Those  chapters  which  deal  with 
his  accounts  of  the  bird  or  animal 
which  got  next  to  his  heart  can  never 
fail  to  find  readers  and  hold  them  with 
serenest,  tenderest  interest. 

Nor  had  he  the  slightest  fear  of  any 
wild  animals  of  the  Sierras.  The 
wood-folk  were  his  friends.  "Poor 
creatures,"  he  said  of  snakes,  "loved 
only  by  their  Maker."  The  bear  was 
to  him  a  great  good-humored  forest- 
clown  whose  worst  crime  was  the  kill- 
ing of  a  sheep  or  a  wounded  deer. 

It  might  seem  that  to  lead  the  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  is  enough 
for  the  life  of  one  man.  But  John 
Muir's  hunger  for  nature  was  not  ap- 
peased here.  While  his  first  home  was 
the  Sierran  crag  and  while  he  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  never-failing 
beauties  of  Yosemite,  his  instinct  for 
rambling  took  him  time  after  time  to 
search  for  other  natural  glories  of  the 
world. 

The  whole  chain  of  the  Rockies  from 
the  glacier  in  Alaska  which  bears  his 
name  to  Mexico  ministered  unto  him. 
Leaving  friends  and  society  he  strolled 
away  into  the  depths  of  the  primal 
mountains  and  forests  to  be  lost  sight 
of  for  years.  On  these  journeys  he 
traveled  on  foot  unattended,  sleeping 
at  night  by  a  great  camp-fire  or  deeply 
housed  from  storm  in  the  forest  under- 
wood. His  bed  was  of  leaves  or  boughs 
and  his  fare  the  simplest — such  as  he 
got  on  the  trail  or  brought  from  his 
bag  of  bread  and  tea.  At  one  time  he 
took  with  him  a  pack-mule ;  but  in  the 
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rugged  paths  and  on  the  heights  the 
animal  was  unable  to  follow  the  mas- 
ter, and  more  than  once  the  mountain- 
climber  wished  the  mule  home  again. 

Physically,  Muir  was  well  fitted  to 
storm  the  fastnesses  of  nature.  Light 
in  weight,  wiry-built,  possessed  of 
illimitable  endurance,  with  a  steady 
head,  a  keen  eye,  knowing  how  to  take 
advantage  of  every  assistance  to  life 
nature  afforded,  able  when  necessity 
required  to  go  for  days  without  food 
he  was  at  home  climbing  the  branches 
of  the  Douglass  spruce  or  on  the  bare 
wall  of  a  precipice  and  a  thousand 
miles  were  as  a  mile  to  him,  when  a 
mountain-peak  or  a  water-fall  beck- 
oned to  him. 

This  was  the  equipment  of  the  na- 
ture-poet when  he  sallied  from  his 
home  in  the  Sierras  to  search  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  the  world. 
One  is  overwhelmed  at  the  list  of  his 
explorations, — Alaska — (where  he  had 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  experi- 
ences and  where  he  most  successfully 
observed  the  glacier),  Switzerland. 
Norway,  Siberia,  the  Alleghanies,  Yel- 
lowstone, the  great  deserts  of  the  west 
all  felt  the  tread  of  his  tireless  feet.  In 
and  out  of  the  hills  and  dales  among 
the  avalanches  and  precipices  of  these 
countries  he  glided  like  the  will-o-the- 
wisp  until  such  was  his  reputation  as 
a  roamer,  that  when  any  mountain- 
scarred  traveller  was  found  by  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  forest  or  along  the  trail 
he  was  sure  to  be  accosted,  "You  must 
be  John  Muir." 

As  a  scientist  he  became  the  great 
authority  on  glaciers  and  their  action ; 
yet  there  was  no  department  of  nat- 
ural history  that  he  did  not  sympa- 
thetically touch  upon.  He  Was  intense- 
ly gentle,  so  that  small  animals  and 
birds  around  his  Yosemite  home  did 
not  flee  from  his  presence  as  they  did 
from  a  crowd  of  chattering  tourists. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  personifying 
every  tree,  shrub  and  bird,  and  for  this 
reason  his  conversation  and  writing 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  effervesce 
into  poetry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
write  verse,  as  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 


lowing, said  of  Vernal  Falls,  Yosem- 
ite: 

"The  falls  respond  gloriously  to  the 
ripe  sunshine  of  these  days.  So  do  the 
flowers.  I  have  written  a  song  but 
dare  not  tell  anyone  as  yet.  I  never 
can  keep  my  pen  perfectly  sober  when 
it  gets  into  the  bounce  and  hurrah  of 
these  falls,  but  it  has  never  broken 
into  rhyme  before." 

While  he  has  been  from  first  to  last 
a  wanderer  and  apparently  a  hermit.. 
Muir  is  one  of  the  most  social  of  men, 
and  makes  the  strongest  of  friends. 
Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  his 
constant  endeavor  is  to  make  others 
see  the  wonders  of  nature  as  he  sees 
them.  His  disappointment  that  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  on  account  of  the 
philosopher's  age,  could  not  follow  him 
to  the  sublime  heights  in  Yosemite, 
could  not  sleep  out  of  doors  and  see  his 
stars  shine  through  the  redwood  trees, 
could  not  roughly  bump  against  the 
bowlders  and  underbrush  as  he  had 
done,  was  keen.  Yet  he  was  full  of 
reverence  for  the  sage.  Of  a  few 
hours  spent  with  Emerson  at  Clark Y 
Station,  near  the  big  trees,  he  says : 
"He  hardly  spoke  a  word  all  the  even- 
ing, yet  it  was  a  great  pleasure  simply 
to  be  near  him,  warming  at  the  light 
of  his  face  as  at  a  fire." 

Yet  Muir  recognized  that  Emerson 
was  in  declining  years  at  this  time  and 
could  not  "mountaineer."  And  while 
he  urged  Emerson  to  stay  longer,  say- 
ing: "You  are  yourself  a  sequoia.  Stop 
and  get  acquainted  with  your  breth- 
ren," yet  "It  was  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  and  the  afternoon  of  (Emerson's) 
life  and  his  course  was  now  westward 
down  all  the  mountains  into  the  sun- 
set." 

Muir  was  lonesome  when  Emerson 
rode  away,  the  last  one  of  the  part) 
over  the  ridge,  and  waved  to  the  moun- 
tain-climber the  last  good-bye.  Yet 
Muir  was  soon  consoled.  "The  trees 
had  not  gone  to  Boston  nor  the  birds 
and,"  he  says,  "as  I  sat  by  the  fire 
Emerson  was  still  with  me  in  spirit.' 

"It  was  seventeen  years  after  our 
parting,"  he  goes  on,  "on  Wawona 
ridge  that  I  stood  beside  his  grave  un- 
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der  a  pine  tree  on  the  hill  above 
Sleepy  Hollow.  He  had  gone  to  the 
higher  Sierras,  and,  as  I  fancied,  was 
again  waving  his  hand  in  friendly  rec- 
ognition." 

While  making  his  observations  on 
the  Alaskan  glaciers,  Muir  built  with 
his  own  hands  on  the  edge  of  Muir 
glacier,  (named  after  him)  a  cabin  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  a  small  wooden 
affair  with  a  large  chimney  showing 
that  next  to  the  open  fire  of  the  woods 
Muir  loved  the  open  fire  of  the  house 
The  cabin  built  on  the  glacier  has 
moved  on  of  course  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  ice  and  is  now  known  only 
to  a  few  hardy  adventurers  who  call  it 
"The  Lost  Cabin."  In  Yosemite  his 
cabin  was  a  sort  of  "Fire  Hung  Bird's 
Nest"  built  in  a  pine  over  the  water- 
wheel  of  the  sawmill  he  himself 
planned  there. 

It  was  in  this  that  the  naturalist  en- 
tertained Emerson  when  the  sage  of 
Concord  sojourned  in  Yosemite.  As 
to  his  home  in  Martinez  where  his  Cal- 
ifornia farm  is  located,  and  where  he 
has  raised  a  family,  his  wife  having 
been  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Streut- 
zel,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Har- 
old J.  White,  artist  and  nature-lover, 
gives  a  realistic  picture : 

"Well,  you  want  to  know  about  John 
Muir.  I  couldn't  make  the  right  train 
connections  with  Martinez  and  did  not 
get  there  until  five  p.  m.,  but  learning 
at  the  Postoffice  that  he  was  at  the 
home  alone,  I  concluded  to  go  after 
all.  I  walked  about  three  miles  up 
into  the  hills  until  I  came  to  his  place, 
a  little  ranch  with  a  large  brown  house 
on  a  hill  about  sixty  feet  high.  There 
was  no  lawn  but  the  top  and  the  slope 
of  the  hill  was  laid  out  with  trees, 
many  kinds  of  wonderful  bushes  and 
shrubs,  and  trails  in  which  the  natural 
grass  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  not 
disturbed.  It  was  all  very  beautiful 
and  did  not  give  that  primped,  worked- 
at  appearance  that  such  places  usually 
have.  When  I  came  to  go  through  it 
with  him  later,  he  told  me  about  some 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  there, 
that  some  were  from  Africa,  Australia, 
and   other   continents.     Altogether,   it 


was  a  cosmopolitan,  botanical  garden, 
giving  an  effect  neither  tropical  nor 
temperate  and  probably  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere. 

"However,  its  owner  is  not  an  espe- 
cially peculiar  person,   that  is   in   the 
sense  of  being  in  any  way  one-sided, 
as     many    great  people   are.     He   has 
everything  that  people  commonly  have 
— and  a  great  deal  more.     His  genius 
is    mostly    a   matter   of   love — the   one 
who    "would    love    infinitely    and    be 
loved" — it  seems  to  me.     Because  1  am 
interested  in  the  same  things  he  is  and 
know  some  of  the  people  and  places 
he  does  he  seemed  to  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  telling  about  them.     He  asked 
me  to  stay  all  night,  and  showed  me 
pictures  from  Egypt,  Australia,  Asia, 
and    such    places    until    after    eleven 
o'clock.      He     converses     beautifully, 
constantly  evolves  new  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions, his  style  of  speaking  is  al- 
ways in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sub- 
ject;   strikingly    so    in    one    instance, 
when     he     said    those    ministers    who 
preach  about  man  being  a  little  lowei 
than  the  angels  and  then  go  out  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  'fools !'    For  a  man 
so  greatly  religious  as  John   Muir  an 
expression  like  that  means  as  much,  ', 
fancy,  as  the  most  polished  and  pictur- 
esque     swearing      combinations.        It 
seemed  to  me  to  carry  a  good  deal  far- 
ther.   I  was  not  looking  for  it,  and  am 
glad  that  the  expression  does  not  in- 
clude me.     He  has    a    fine    sense    oi 
humor  and  told  me  some  of  the  funni- 
est things  I  ever  heard  of.     Anything 
ridiculous    appeals    very    strongly  .  to 
him. 

"He  took  me. into  his  'den'  or  "lit- 
tery workshop,''  as  he  expressed  it 
when  I  said  it  looked  like  a  literary 
workshop, — a  large  room  with  a  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  barely  perceptible 
through  the  papers,  magazines  and 
botanical  specimens,  which  lie  in  hope- 
less confusion  (to  anybody  but  him} 
in  places  to  a  depth  of  some  feet.  On 
the  walls  are  a  number  of  Keith's  best 
paintings  of  mountain  scenes,  a  map 
of  Muir  Glacier,  and  a  drawing  of  his 
desk  he  made  at  college — a  clockwork 
combination    that    did    everything   but 
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learn  his  lessons  for  him.  The  main 
part  of  it  was  two  big  cog-wheels,  one 
inside  the  other  and  a  clock-work 
above.  To  the  left  he  piled  his  books. 
One  of  the  wheels  would  bring  around 
the  first  book  and  open  it,  and  aftei 
the  indicated  number  of  minutes  would 
close  it,  drop  it  below  and  bring  on  the 
next  book.  If  he  wanted  to  study  the 
first  book  longer  it  was  only  a  half- 
second's  work  to  put  the  clock  back. 
He  said  he  invented  that  and  other 
clock  arrangements  when  he  was  a 
boy,  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  clock. 

"He  said  he  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  his  hands  but  that  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  'bone  down'  to  any  piece  of 
writing.  He  has  promised  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  a  book  on  Alaska,  and  from 
the  vast  amount  of  material  collected 
from  this  last  trip  he  intends  some- 
time to  write  others,  but  had  much, 
rather  climb  mountains. 

"When  I  left  he  told  me  I  knew  the 
way  there  now  and  to  come  back  and 
tell  him  what  I  had  seen  in  the  Hum- 
boldt redwoods.  Well,  that's  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  friendship  worth  hav- 
ing, isn't  it?" 

John  Muir  has  written  voluminously 
for  the  magazines  and  papers,  his 
work  aggregating  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  articles  on  all  sorts  of  natural  his- 
tory topics.  His  two  books,  "The 
Mountains  of  California,"  and  "Our 
National  Parks"  contain  the  spirit  of 
his  work.  He  has  done  more  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  great  natural  wonders 


of  the  Webt  than  any  other  man,  and 
his  power  has  been  in  the  sympathetic 
touch  that  he  has  put  in  to  his  great 
stories  of  the  Western  mountains.  His 
dog  story,  "Stikeen,"  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind,  and  will  always  find  read- 
ers when  it  is  lifted  from  the  oblivion 
of  the  bound  magazine  volume  in 
which  it  rests. 

John  Muir  is  deeply  reverent  and 
severe  in  his  attitude  to  nature.  He 
says  of  the  man  who  seeks  her:  "He 
must  be  humble  and  patient,  and  give 
his  life  for  light;  he  must  not  try  to 
force  Nature  to  reveal  her  secrets." 

Muir  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
hard  patient  toil,  after  the  manner  of 
one  of  his  glaciers,  to  gain  his  inspira- 
tion and  feel  the  touch  of  truth.  Should 
we  put  into  words  the  spirit  and  faith 
in  which  he  toiled  through  the  years 
to  unfold  the  beauty  of  the^  Sierras 
they  should  be  these:  / 

I  only  keep  a-climbing. 

I  know  the  stars  of  God  are  overhead ; 

And,  by  that  far-off  streaming  spirit- 
wand, 

The  meteor's  gleam,  I  know  that  I  am 
led, 

And  so  I  keep  a-climbing. 

I  only,  keep  a-climbing. 

It  may  be  yon  blue  range  will  be  the 

last; 
It  may  be  many  others  loom  beyond; 
And  yet   I   know  the   summit   will   be 

passed, 
And  so  I  keep  a-climbing. 


BY  CHARLES  S.  ROSS 

I  met  a  land  wind  in  the  town — 
It  seemed  my  soul  to  smother. 

I  met  a  sea  wind  on  the  shore — 
The  free  one  whispered  "Brother." 

I  met  a  cynic  as  I  sang — 

He  sneered,  "Wherein  thy  gain?" 
I  sought  the  wildwood  solitudes — 

The  thrushes  harked  my  strain. 


Rotemm  ©f  fife  Gfcrk 


BY    ROY    HARRISON    DANFORTH 


"They're  off !" 

Ten  hundred  throats  caught  the  cry 
together  as  the  starter's  flag  dropped 
at  the  five-furlong  post  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track.  The  horses  strung 
out  along  the  track,  first  running  in  a 
long  line  and  then  with  a  quick  shift 
in  position  that  brought  the  little 
brown  mare,  Mural,  to  the  front  of  the 
field.  Jockey  Tailor  was  on  her  back, 
and  he  beat  and  lashed  her  until  she 
passed  the  judges'  stand  a  winner  by 
two  lengths. 

"There's  another  win  for  Tailor," 
growled  a  disgruntled  bettor  who  had 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
backed  the  wrong  horse.  He  tore  up 
the  betting  ticket  he  held  in  his  hand 
and  threw  the  useless  bits  on  the 
ground. 

"Nobody  ever  saw  such  riding  be- 
fore. Thirty  races  the  boy  has  ridden 
this  season  and  here  this  is  his  four- 
teenth win.  I'll  know  where  to  put 
my  money  after  this." 

The  jockey  himself  brought  his 
horse  back  to  the  judge's  stand  and 
weighed  in,  all  the  time  watching  the 
cheering  crowds  in  the  grandstand  as 
nonchalantly  as  if  their  plaudits  had 
been  for  anyone  in  the  world  except 
for  himself.  He  smiled  at  a  pleased 
backer  of  the  horse  he  h'ad  ridden,  who 
rushed  up  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  and 
went  on  into  his  dressing-room. 

Perhaps  his  indifference  to  the 
crowd's  applause  had  been  assumed 
and  perhaps  not.  What  was  more 
likely  was  that  the  rider's  mind  was  so 
much  taken  up  with  plans  and 
thoughts  for  the  race  of  the  season  in 
which,  the  next  day,  he  was  to  ride  the 
favorite,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  else. 

The  Gloria  Handicap,  on  this  track 
by  the  western  sea,  was  the  big  event 
of  the  racing  season.  Horsemen  would 
have  told  you  that  it  was  a  race  for  a 
mile  with  $10,000  added.  If  you  did 
not  understand  what  that  meant  the3r. 


would  tell  you  that  any  horse  on  the 
track  could  be  entered  in  the  race ;  that 
the  distance  over  which  it  was  to  be 
run  was  one  mile ;  that,  in  addition  to 
the  money  which  would  come  from 
the  amounts  charged  the  owners  of  the 
horses  by  the  jockey  club,  the  club  it- 
self would  give  $10,000,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  whole  amount 
would  go  to  the  owner  of  the  horse 
that  won  the  race.  If  your  informant 
were  particularly  obliging  he  would 
go  on  to  tell  you  that  the  jockey  who 
rode  the  winning  horse  would  be  paid 
by  the  horse's  owner  as  much  as 
$1000,  that  he  would  be  cheered  by  the 
largest  crowd  that  ever  attended  the 
race-track  and  that,  for  months  after, 
he  would  be  the  pride  of  the  track  and 
the  ideal  of  every,  stable  boy  there. 
Men  would  pat  him  on  the  back  and 
tell  him  he  was  all  right.  People 
would  point  him  out  on  the  street  and 
say  to  each  other : 

"That  is  the  jockey  who  rode  So- 
and-So  in  the  Gloria  Handicap." 

Then  you  would  begin  to  under- 
stand some  part  of  the  reason  that 
made  Jockey  Tailor  forget  the  ap- 
plause of  the  crowd  that  cheered  him 
for  winning  on  Mural,  since  his  mind 
only  contained  a  confused  whir  of 
sounds  that,  at  times,  settled  down 
into  one  word  and  that  word  was 
"Gloria." 

The  boy  left  the  dressing-room  in 
his  street  clothes  and  strolled  over  to 
his  restaurant.  He  had  sat  down  and 
given  his  order  before  he  noticed  that 
Harry  Lines,  one  of  the  bookmakers 
at  the  track,  was  seated  across  the 
table  from  him.  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  had  never  liked  the  fellow; 
though,  if  anyone  had  asked  him  why, 
it  was  altogether  unlikely  that  he 
could  have  told.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
any  but  a  gracious  tone  of  voice  that 
he  grunted  a  reply  to  the  bookmaker's 
"How  are  you?" 

"I   suppose   you   are   praying   for   a 
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good  track  and  fine  weather  tomorrow, 
aren't  you?"  Lines  continued,  unmind- 
ful of  the  jockey's  surliness. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence to  me,"  the  jockey  replied,  soft- 
ened somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  evi- 
dent interest  that  the  bookmaker  dis- 
played in  the  very  thing  that  was  up- 
permost in  his  own  mind.  "I've  got 
an  idea  that  Aethon  can  win  on  most 
any  old  kind  of  a  track.  She's  only 
got  Stanford  against  her  and  I  ain't 
much  afraid  of  him." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  you  need  to  be, 
either.  But  it  is  going  to  raise  hobbs 
with  us  if  you  win.  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  at  the  track  will  back  Aethon 
with  you  on  her  back.  I  don't  see 
where  we  come  out  if  we  have  to  pay 
them  all  after  she  has  won.  We'll  be 
up  against  it.  that's  all." 

"I'm  sorry."  Tailor  returned,  grin- 
ning heartlessly.  He  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself  now. 

"I  suppose  it  will  mean  a  good  deal 
in  your  own  pocket  if  you  win?" 

"The  old  man  has  promised  me  a 
thousand." 

"Say,  Tailor;  would  three  thousand 
suit  you  better?"  the  bookmaker  asked 
suddenly. 

The  boy  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  sip 
of  coffee  and  set  the  cup  back  on  the 
table.  For  a  moment  he  looked  at  the 
bookmaker  and  the  latter  hung  his 
eyes. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  the 
jockey,  demanded. 

"Just  this,"  Lines  answered  and 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "If 
Aethon  wins  we  will  be  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  hole.  You  can  see  that 
as  well  as  I  can.  You  know  too,  bet- 
ter even  than  I  do,  that  she  can't  help 
winning  if  she  gets  a  decent  ride.  If 
she  doesn't  get  a  good  ride  she  is  sure 
to  lose.  If  you  will  make  her  lose 
there's  three  thousand  in  it  for  you." 

Tailor's  eyes  narrowed  and  his  fists 
clenched  as  he  watched  the  bookmak- 
er. Three  thousand  dollars  seemed  to 
him  almost  a  fortune.  It  meant  a  liv- 
ing for  a  year.  It  meant  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  a  fair  dream.  It 
meant  almost   more  to  him   than,   for 


the  minute,  he  could  realize.  His  face 
a  moment  before  had  been  rosy.  It 
was  pale  as  the  cloth  on  the  table  be- 
•fore  him  now. 

"Will  you  do  it,"  he  heard  Lines  say 
and  the  bookmaker's  voice  seemed 
miles  and  miles  away.  "It's  easy.  No- 
body will  ever  find  it  out." 

Then  the  jockey  heard  another  voice 
and  for  a  moment  he  did  not  appreci- 
ate that  it  was  his  own. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  he  was  saying. 
"Is  this  straight  goods?  Are  you  try- 
ing to  fool  me?" 

"No,  I  mean  every  word  of  it.  Good 
God,  boy,  it  means  I  am  broke  if 
Aethon  wins  that  race.  I  have  been 
losing  right  along  and  what  I  haven't 
lost  I  have  thrown  away  on  booze. 
You  know  that.  You  have  got  to  help 
me  out  of  this.  And  if  you  do  there's 
three  thousand  in  it  for  you.  What 
do  you  say?" 

Tailor  rose  from  his  seat  without  a 
word.  He  flung  a  half  dollar  on  the 
counter  as  he  passed  and  waited  for 
no  change.  The  bookmaker  was  right 
behind  him  as  he  went  out  of  the  res- 
taurant. The  jockey,  went  straight  on 
with  never  a  look  behind.  Lines  kept 
up  with  him  and  they  turned  the  cor- 
ner together.  Tailor  stopped  and 
turned  upon  the  bookmaker  with  a 
look  in  his  eyes  that  made  the  latter 
stop  short,  almost  in  fear. 

"When  do  I  get  the  money?"  the 
jockey  demanded. 

"Right  after  the  last  race." 

"Where?" 

"Any  place  you  think  safe." 

For  a  moment  the  two  men  looked 
into  each  others  eyes  and  then  Tailor 
said : 

"If  Aethon  loses  you  meet  me  in  the 
wash  room  after  the  crowd  has  left. 
Be  careful  how  you  get  there,  too.  If 
anyone  finds  this  out  we're  both  gone." 

He  waited  for  no  answer  but  strode 
away  from  the  bookmaker  and  took 
the  beach  road  for  his  home.  By  the 
time  he  passed  the  last  house  and  was 
out  on  the  sand  the  moon  had  risen 
pale  and  cold,  above  the  roofs.  Some- 
how her  coldness  soothed  him  and 
gradually  he  slackened  his  pace.     His 
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stumbling  feet  seemed  holding  him 
back  and  finally  his  shoe  caught  in  a 
piece  of  wreckage  that  had  been 
thrown  up  on  the  sands.  He  fell  at  full 
length  and  did  not  rise.  For  a  while 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  arms. 

He  cursed  the  bookmaker  and  his  of- 
fer and  his  own  weakness  in  accept- 
ing it.  He  cursed  the  first  day  he  had 
set  foot  on  a  track  and  shivered  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  thrills  that  went 
through  him  the  first  time  he  won  a 
race.  All  the  glory  seemed  gone  now 
and  all  the  sweet  was  turned  to  bitter. 

Across  a  little  arm  of  the  bay,  dis- 
tant perhaps  a  half  mile  from  where  he 
lay,  was  a  line  of  dark  shadows,  their 
tops  being  the  roofs  of  a  row  of  low 
houses.  One  by  one  the  lights  in  their 
windows  glimmered  for  an  instant  and 
then  shone  brightly.  A  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind  and  for  an  in- 
stant his  face  shone  with  a  different 
resolve. 

Over  there,  among  those  dark  shad- 
ows, perhaps  behind  that  very  window 
in  which  the  light  had  just  shone, 
lived  a  girl  who  meant  more  to  him 
than  all  the  races  he  had  ever  won 
and  all  the  cries  of  the  crowds  that 
had  ever  been  given  him.  In  his  own 
uncultured  yet  whole-hearted  way  he 
had  wooed  her.  Together  they  had 
planned  their  future  when  he  should 
own  his  own  horses  and  sit  in  ■  the 
grandstand  with  her  while  the  boys 
rode  them  to  victory.  Their  youth, 
for  he  was  only  twenty  and  she  hardly 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  had  never  both- 
ered them.  They  would  want  to  wait 
until  he  had  made  a  success  of  himself 
in  some  measure  and  that,  they  had 
thought,  would  be  at  least  two  years 
yet.  How  many  days,  he  thought,  had 
they  talked  over  the  very  race  that  he 
was  to  ride  tomorrow !  There  came  to 
him,  too,  the  pleasant  little  conceit 
with  which  he  had  told  that,  if  he  lost 
his  race,  he  would  never  see  her  again. 
And  how  she  had  replied,  with  a  ten- 
der pat  on  his  head,  how  she  knew  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  lose. 

All  the  bitterness  of  it  rushed  upon 
him  at  once.  The  mockery  of  it  all 
seemed  to  overwhelm.     He  rose  to  his 


feet  and  threw  out  his  arms  towards 
the  bay.  The  pale  moon  saw  his  face 
roughened  with  the  pain  at  his  heart 
and  his  clenched  hands  to  press  against 
the  sides  of  his  forehead. 

To  one  who  cares  to  study  it  the 
crowd  who  attends  the  big  race  at  a 
metropolitan  track  is  an  odd  mixture. 
All  classes  and  all  conditions  of  human 
life  are  to  be  found  there.  The  old 
habitue,  his  clothes  cut  on  next  sea- 
son's model  and  as  brightly  checked 
as  the  tailors  can  make  it,  is  every- 
where. He  has  a  self-satisfied  smile 
and  is  perfectly  at  home.  Then  there 
is  the  society  man  who  spends  the  af- 
ternoon on  the  clubhouse  porch  and 
sends  his  bets  to  the  ring  by  a  uni- 
formed messenger.  Add  to  these  the 
women,  of  whom,  possibly,  there  are 
more  kinds  than  of  the  men,  and  you 
have  the  greater  part  of  the  people  at 
the  track.  Their  motives,  if  one  could 
find  them  out,  would  probably  prove 
to  be  as  diversified  as  themselves. 

Such  a  crowd,  20,000  strong, 
swarmed  the  grandstand  and  the  club- 
house and  betting  ring  the  day  of  the 
Gloria.  A  cloudless  sky  and  a  sun  hot 
enough  to  drive  every  vestige  of  mois- 
ture from  the  track  and  leave  it  hard 
and  springy  were  the  justification  that 
the  people  had  for  calling  this  an  ideal 
day,  for  the  Gloria. 

The  race  itself  was  the  fourth  of  the 
afternoon,  and  when  the  horses  started 
from  the  paddock  everyone  at  the  track- 
was  straining  his  neck  to  see  them. 
There  were  six  of  the  entries,  sleek 
and  shining  and  trained  to  the  hour. 
For  five  minutes  they  kept  the  starter 
on  his  mettle  and  the  crowd  with  its 
heart  in  its  throat  before  they  were 
straightened  out  and  the  starting  gate 
could  be  released.  Finally  they  were 
in  order,  and  the  old  familiar  "They're 
off,"  came  from  the  crowd  as  the  tape 
went  up  and  the  horses  were  off  along 
the  hot  track. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  a  horse- 
race more  exciting  than  the  finish,  and 
that  is  the  start.  This  was  no  excep- 
tion. Big,  brown  Stanford  got  away 
first  and  set  the  pace  from  the  start. 
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Behind  came  the  other  five.  Dauphin's 
nose  was  at  his  saddle ;  behind  Dau- 
phin, the  black  horse,  Caesar;  then  the 
rest.  Aethon  was  unaccountably  slow 
in  starting,  and  when  the  horses  set- 
tled into  their  strides  she  was  the 
fifth.  It  was  a  bad  break  for  the  favor- 
ite, and  involuntarily  the  crowd 
groaned  as  the  horses  passed  the 
grandstand. 

"Good  for  Tailor,  he  knows  what 
he's  about,"  whispered  Lines  to  his 
cashier.  "Did  you  see  where  he  start- 
ed ?     Back  in  the  ruck  ?" 

"Did  you  fix  him?"  the  cashier  asked 
eagerlv. 

"Did  I  fix  him?  Did  I?  Well  you 
can  just  bet  your  rocks  I  did.  He 
jumped  at  the  bait  too  easy.  Three 
thousand  bucks  is  more  than  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  to  a  boy  like  him." 

Up  in  one  corner  of  the  stand  was  a 
girl  almost  crying.  To  her  this  race 
meant  more  than  any  of  those  about 
her  dreamed. 

As  the  horses  thundered  by  there 
was  someone  saw  her  who  understood. 
It  was  the  boy  on  the  fifth  horse,  and 
that  boy  was  trying  to  choke  down  a 
lump  that  hurt  his  throat.  He  was 
lying  low  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  he 
was  only  dimly  conscious  that  he  was 
riding  the  race  of  his  life.  What  he 
thought  more  of  was  the  girl  in  the 
grandstand  and  of  how  she  would  feel 
when  he  lost  this  race.  Almost  he  was 
tempted  now  to  go  to  the  front  and 
win  it  in  spite  of  all.  Then  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  striking  the  tree  the 
thought  of  the  reward  that  he  would 
gain  struck  him,  and  he  cowered  even 
lower  under  the  blow. 

Stanford  had  dropped  back  to  but 
four  lengths  in  front  of  him' as  they 
passed  the  quarter  pole.  Dauphin  was 
leading  and  between  him  and  that 
streak  of  yellow  there  were  seven 
horse's  lengths. 

At  the  half  the  horse  behind  him 
was  panting  by  his  side,  gaining  on 
him  slowly  but  surely.  His  eyes  were 
half  closed  and  his  head  almost 
touched  his  horse's  mane.  Stanford 
had  gone  to  the  front  again  and  Dau- 
phin  was    with    him    stride   for  stride. 


Behind  these  two  came  Alcazar,  and 
then  Caesar,  three  lengths  in  front  of 
Aethon. 

Tailor  half  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  toward  the  stand.  At  the  far 
corner  he  imagined  he  could  distin- 
guish, even  through  the  blur  in  his 
eves,  a  figure  in  white,  a  figure  he 
thought  he  knew.  She  was  leaning  far 
out  over  the  railing  and,  at  the  sight  of 
her,  his  heart  stopped  beating.  There 
was  a  rumbling  in  his  head  and  only 
by  good  fortune  did  he  grasp  his  reins 
tightly  enough  to  hold  himself  on  his 
horse. 

The  lines  tightened  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  race  his  whip  rose. 

They  reached  the  three-quarter  post 
and  Aethon  was  leading  Caesar  by  a 
length  and  a  half.  Alcazar  wras  two 
lengths  in  front  of  him  and  only  three 
lengths  behind  Stanford,  who  was  stil1 
in  front. 

"What  the  devil  is  he  trying  to  do?" 
Lines  whispered  fiercely  as  he  watched 
Aethon  pass  Caesar  and  slowly  gain  on 
the  horses  ahead  of  him.  "He's  get- 
ting too  close  to  the  front,  the  fool." 

"Ten  dollars  says  he  has  thrown 
you,"  answered  the  cashier. 

"Say  that  again  and  I'll  wring  your 
neck,  damn  you,"  Lines  cursed  under 
his  breath.  "He  knows  better  than  to 
do  that.  Good  God,  man,  don't  you 
know  what  it  means  to  us  for  Aethon 
to  win  that  race?" 

They  swung  into  the  stretch  with 
Jockey  Tailor's  whip  rising  and  fall- 
ing. Alcazar  had  gone  behind.  A 
length  and  a  half  away  was  Stanford. 
and  in  front  of  Stanford,  the  hot,  yel- 
low, open  stretch. 

Tailor's  breath  came  quick  and  fast. 
His  mouth  was  parched,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  eyeballs  stood  out  of 
his  head  with  the'  strain.  Alcazar's 
nose  was  still  at  his  saddle-skirts  but 
Aethon  was  gradually  pulling  away 
from  him  toward  the  big  brown  horse 
in  front.  Stanford  showed  signs  of 
failing,  but  the  finish  was  only  a  little 
over  a  furlong  away. 

Tailor  leaned  farther  out  of  the  sad- 
dle.    His  whip  flew  up  and  down;  he 
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thought  himself  lifting  his  horse  along 
by  his  own  strength.  Beads  of  per- 
spiration stood  out  on  his  forehead 
and  his  breath  came  as  hot  and  quick 
as  that  of  his  horse.  Beneath  him 
Aethon  plunged  and  quivered  but 
gained,  inch  by  inch,  foot  by,  foot.  Now 
her  head  was  at  Stanford's  rump,  now 
at  his  saddle.  Stanford's  jockey  couk" 
feel  her  hot  breath  on  his  cheek  and 
beat  and  lashed  his  horse  to  the  limit 
of  his  strength.  But  Aethon  was  at 
his  side,  now,  neck  for  neck,  nose  foi 
nose. 

For  a  hundred  yards  they  ran  so 
neither  jockey  drawing  a  breath  01 
winking  an  eye.  Tailor  nerved  him- 
self for  the  last  effort,  and  coaxed  anc 
begged  and  swore  at  his  horse.  By  his 
side  Stanford  tore  along,  and  it  seemec' 


as  if  every  stride  must  drag  the  very 
heart  out  of  him. 

Tailor  did  not  dare  look  around.  Hi: 
eyes  were  glued  on  the  wire  and,  with 
a  last  convulsive  effort,  he  tried  to 
throw  Aethon  across  the  finish.  But 
even  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  Stanford 
slip  away  from  him  and  saw  that 
brown  neck  flash  under  the  wire  three 
inches  in  front  of  Aethon's. 

He  came  back  to  the  stand  anc' 
weighed  in.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
daze  and  the  curses  of  his  horse's 
owner  struck  upon  deaf  ears.  If  his 
glazed  eyes  saw  the  bookmaker's  wink- 
as  he  passed  his  stand  they  gave  no 
sign.  Blindly  he  stumbled  on  to  th» 
dressing  room  and  threw  himself  upon 
his  bunk. 

The  Gloria  Handicap  had  been  run 
and  lost. 


BTOMg 


BY    CHARLOTTE    LAY    DEWEY 


A  child  sits  blowing  bubbles  in  the  sun, 

Above  his  head  they  float  up  high  and  higher, 
Clear,  opalescent,  trembling  with  the  fire 

Imprisoned  in  the  depths.     The  colors  run 
A  scale  of  soundless  music,  then  upon 

The  air — mist — nothing  !     Ah,  me  !    We  aspire 
Like  children,  to  create !     We  never  tire, 

Tho'  scarce  our  day  of  life  has  yet  begun, 
Of  putting  to   our  eager  lips  the  pipe 

Of  Pan,  and  with  the  breath  of  Hope,  again 
And  yet  again  we  see  our  bright  dreams  grow 

Unto  the  perfect  round,  tl  e  prototype 
Of  Joy — then  vanish.    Was  the  vision  vain? 

Ask  the  ideal  that  made  the  bubble  srlow. 


(Btmi 


BY    MAUDE    HEATH 


IN  a  large  city,  on  the  streets,  at  a 
play,  or  wherever  a  crowd  gathers, 
one  is  constantly  seeing  incidents  in 
other  people's  lives  that  furnish  a  most 
fascinating  study.  Tiny  mosaics  that, 
joined  together,  form  a  perfect  pattern, 
hat  seen  singly  may  be  important  or 
trivial — we  do  not  know.  The  touching 
for  an  instant  of  two  person's  lives,  the 
little  exchanges  of  courtesies  or  assist- 
ance, and  then  the  drifting  apart,  prob- 
ably never  to  meet  again,  as  two  ships 
that  speak  each  other  in  a  heavy  fog 
and  go  on  their  separate  ways  without 
having  seen  the  captains  or  the  crewcs, 
only  a  vague  shape  in  the  gloom. 

Each  person  is  to  himself  the  center 
of  the  universe,  from  whence  all  points 
of  the  compass  radiate.  To  him  the 
fleeting  glimpses  others  get  is  an  ex- 
perience of  prime  importance;  a  com- 
edy or  a  tragedy,  to  be  reTated  a  thou- 
sand times  and  remembered  through 
life. 

Going  up  Market  street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  a  week  before  the  earth- 
quake I  met  an  old  man  carrying  a 
gaudy  umbrella,  which  advertised  a 
shop  where  umbrellas  were  made  and 
repaired.  The  man  was  shabbily 
dressed,  evidently  feeble  with  age,  and 
with  snow-white  hair  beneath  a  broken 
and  rusty  hat.  He  had  a  strong,  well 
balanced  face,  and  a  broad,  intellectual 
forehead.  How  came  he  in  such  a  posi- 
tion? From  what  prosperous  manhood 
had  he  fallen  to  this  automaton  march 
up  and  down  a  crowded  thoroughfare? 
To  what  depths  of  poverty  had  he  sunk 
that  such  employment  was- a  boon" 
Perhaps  no  one  but  himself  knows.  Tc 
him  it  is  the  tragedy  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances or  self-made  misfortune. 
To  the  crowds  that  pass  him  he  is  a 
feature  of  the  street — an  unimportant 
wave  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  oi 
humanity. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  play,  while 
waiting  for  a  car,  I  saw  a  young  girl 
well-dressed,  nrettv  and  very  refined- 


looking,  standing  on  the  corner,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  some  one.  Each  car 
that  came  she  scanned  eagerly,  and  a 
^-hade  of  disappointment  on  her  face 
deepened  as  it  passed.  At  last  a  man 
fashionably  dressed,  but  dissipated- 
looking,  stepped  from  a  down  c:>r,  and 
with  a  slightly  bored  expression, 
stood  waiting  for  the  girl  to  come  to 
the  crossing,  where  he  choose  to  re- 
main. She  was  evidently  very  glad  to 
see  him,  and  began  talking  earnestly. 
As  they  passed  me,  he  said :  "That  is 
all   nonsense,  you  know.     You  expect 

altogether  too  much  for "  the  rest 

was  lost.  Who  was  she,  and  why  was 
she  waiting  alone  at  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  for  a  man  who  did  not  treat  her 
with  ordinary  politeness  when  he 
came?  Possibly  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  drama  that  will  end  satisfactorily; 
perhaps  one  of  the  countless  tragedies 
that  begin  so  happily  and  end  in  dis- 
grace and  death.  To  the  girl  the  meet- 
ing was  an  event,  to  the  man  apparent- 
ly an  unpleasant  incident,  and  to  the 
few  in  the  throng  who  noticed  it  at  all 
it  was  but  one  of  a  hundred  similar 
sights. 

The  city  presents  a  constantly  mov- 
ing panorama,  a  shifting  kaleidoscope 
of  human  experience — tragic,  comic 
and  melodramatic.  At  the  theatre,  a 
party  of  Japanese  came — a  young  man 
and  a  girl,  two  boys  and  an  old  man, 
with  scanty,  flowing  white  hair  and 
beard,  the  physiognomy  of  an  ape  and 
a  bent  and  feeble  body.  With  them 
was  an  American  woman,  middle-aged., 
thin  and  angular;  the  ideal  missionary 
type.  She  sat  between  the  boys  and 
the  old  man,  to  whom  she  read  the 
programme  and  seemed  to  be  explain- 
ing the  situations.  In  what  capacity 
was  she  with  those  brown  people?  As 
a  teacher  or  as  the  old  man's  wife?  Ap- 
pearances pointed  to  the  latter  solu- 
tion, in  which  case  one  could  easib 
fancy  the  disgust  of  her  family  and 
friends,  and  the  streak  of  latent  insan- 
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ity   or      unhealthy      morbidness      that 
prompted  such  a  step. 

In  front  of  them  sat  a.  well-known 
newspaper  man  with  a  party  of  friends. 
One  was  a  young  woman  in  a  decollete 
gown,  who  punctuated  each  of  a  volley 
of  remarks  with  a  portentous  frown 
that  would  strike  terror  to  the  average 
man's  soul.  Quite  likely  she  is  a  kind- 
hearted  person,  whose  conversation  is 
innocuous  to  a  degree. 

Going  into  a  big  department  store  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  the 
rush  had  begun,  we  saw  the  clerks  and 
heads  of  departments  getting  ready  for 
the  crowds  that  take  violent  possession 
a  little  later.  At  the  entrance  door  were 
two  men  cleaning  the  brass  fittings  of 
the  massive  doors,  and  engaged  in  a 
stormy  altercation  as  to  whether  one  of 
them  had  or  had  not  done  his  part  of 
the  work  properly.  The  big  Afro- 
American  who  stands  guard  to  open 
and  close  the  doors  was  calmly  polish- 
ing his  nails,  oblivious  to  the  heated 
vocabularies  of  the  disputants.  Inside, 
at  the  book  department,  several  girls 
were  arranging  the  stock,  and  one  was 
sitting  idly  on  a  stool.  She  was  pro- 
claiming her  ultimatum  to  the  others 
She  was  too  tired  to  work ;  she  did  not 
feel  well  anyway ;  there  was  nothing  in 
it — this  idea  of  rushing  around  and  get- 
ting all  worn  out  doing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again ;  if  she  fixed  her 
stock,  a  lot  of  customers  would  pull 
them  all  to  pieces  again ;  the  other  girls 
could  do  as  they  liked,  but  for  her  part 
she  was  taking  a  little  rest — goodness 
knew  she  needed  it  bad  enough — and 
she  didn't  propose  to  move  for  any- 
body, so  there.  Presently  a  floor  walker 
appeared,  and  before  he  was  fairly  in 
sight  my  lady  of  independence  was  so 
deeply  engrossed  in  arranging  the 
books  in  her  immediate  neighborhood 
that  she  did  not  apparently  see  him  at 
all.  He  passed  with  the  grandiloquent 
strut  of  a  turkey  gobbler  in  a  barnyard. 
looking  from  side  to  side  among  the 
pompadoured  assistants  in  his  indus- 
trial hartrm,  none  of  whom  speak 
when  the  monarch  is  near,  however 
much  they  may  "sass"  his  shadow. 

On  the  way  down   Sutter  street     n 


a  car  a  little  later,  we  met  a  woman  in 
a  perfecth/  appointed  brougham.  She 
was  an  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  gray, 
but  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
She  was  asleep,  her  poor  old  head 
nodding  beneath  its  array  of  plumes., 
and  her  t.md  eyes  encircled  with  dark 
lines,  closed  behind  the  jeweled  lorg- 
nette she  held  in  her  white  gloved 
hand.  Probably  a  martyr  on  the  social 
gridiron,  from  which  only  death  can 
rescue  her  and  give  to  her  the  long  rest 
she  yearns  for. 

Walking  up  Kearny  street  was  a  wo- 
n-cin,  richly  dressed  and  wearing  furs, 
She  was  leading  a  baby  of  about  twe 
years,  dressed  in  white.  His  tiny  fat 
legs"  were  bare  above  his  little  shoes 
and  blue  with  cold  in  the  piercing  wind 
that  has  all  seasons  for  its  own  in  oui 
metropolis.  Very  likely  his  mothei 
'eves  the  baby.  Doubtless  she  would 
do  anything  in  her  power  to  make  him 
happy  and  comfortable — anything  ex 
cept  to  ignore  an  idiotic  fashion  that 
masquerades  as  a  mysterious  provi 
dence  when  the  victim  dies.  If  it  had 
been  a  poor  child,  probably  some  chari- 
table person  would  have  provided 
warm  stockings  for  the  shivering  mite. 

In  a  restaurant  were  two  women. 
One  thin  and  sallow  with  tightly 
closed,  straight  lips.  The  other  was 
fat  and  round,  with  the  wrinkles  that 
laughing  had  made  in  her  good-natured 
face.  The  thin  one  was  arguing  with 
the  waiter  about  her  check,  insisting 
that  he  should  not  charge  five  cents  ex- 
tra for  a  cup  of  coffee,  when  they  had 
eaten  and  were  to  pay  for  a  twenty-five 
cent  dinner  each.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
happy-looking  friend  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  outlay  were  unavailing  and 
the  monologue  continued  until  the 
sorely  badgered  man  turned  and  fled, 
saying  from  a  safe  distance,  "I  ain't 
to  blame  for  the  prices.  It's  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  attend  to  my  own  busi- 
ness.    You  go  kick  to  the  cashier." 

In  an  oculist's  rooms,  where  a  dozen 
persons  were  waiting  were  a  young 
man  and  his  wife  and  baby.  She  was 
a  girlish  looking  young  woman,  and 
they  were  both  dressed  neatly,  but 
plainly — rather  shabbily.     The  man,  a 
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mere  boy  in  appearance,  held  the  baby. 
who  fussed  and  squirmed  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  go  to  his  mother,  who  was  be- 
ing fitted  with  glasses.  When  they 
were  adjusted  he  asked  the  price.  Sever 
and  a  half  to  ten  dollars,  according  to 
the  quality,  the  oculist  said,  with  an 
air  of  having  said  it  hundreds  of  times 
before.  The  young  wife  and  the  hus- 
band consulted  a  moment,  while  the 
baby  reached  its  hands  futilely  to  her 
and  the  doctor  turned  his  chair  impa- 
tiently. "We  might  pay  a  little  each 
week,"  she  said,  finally,  and  the  man': 
face  brightened  a  shade.  A  few  words 
to  the  oculist,  and  they  went  out  with 
another  burden  added  to  the  rest;  oik 
more  division  to  make  of  an  already 
strained  income.  The  glasses  may 
have  cost  the  doctor  one  dollar,  more 
likely  fifty  cents  would  cover  the  ex- 
pense to  him.  But  the  woman's  eyes 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  they  must 
pay  the  price  he  asked;  besides,  a  littl < 
added  weight  would  soon  adjust  itself. 
Late  at  night  we  visited  the  compos- 
ing rooms  of  one  of  the  great  dailies. 
The  room  was  hot.  the  atmospher 
close  and  oppressive.  Mingled  with 
the  throb  of  the  heavy  machinery  was 
the  click  of  the  type-setting  machines 
that  have  taken  the  places  of  hundreds 
of  human  "comps."  who  have  joined 
the  army  of  tramps.  Up  there,  far 
above  the  city,  men  and  women  worked 
night  after  night,  glad  of  the  "job' 
that  they  counted  themselves  fortunate, 
to  win.  I'.eneath  us  the  crowds  surged 
ceaselessly,  tirelessly,  back  and  forth, 
to  the  play,  to  work,  actual  or  hoped 
for;  some  to  success,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness, others  to  shame  and  disgrace 
all   struggling   for     the      unattainable 


bored  with  too  much  or  starving  with 
too  little;  each  one  a  unit  of  a  count- 
less number,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
center  of  creation,  for  whom  the  stars 
shine  and  the  sun  gives  light ;  to  whom 
hope  beckons  with  alluring  promises 
for  next  year,  and  near  whom  death 
lurks  at  every  corner.  One  city  oi 
hundreds,  one  world  of  multitudes — 
each  individual  living,  loving,  suffer- 
ing and  dying  alone,  and  with  his 
death  comes  to  each  the  end  of  the 
world. 

A  tew  days  later  came  the  sudden 
violent  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope — the 
blotting  out  of  life  for  some,  the  un- 
heralded drop  from  wealth  to  penury 
for  others.  A  general  readjustment  of 
the  colors  in  the  show — the  substitu 
tion  of  smoking,  blackei\ed  ruins  foi 
gilded  palaces,  of  huddled,  frightened 
crowds  for  the  brilliant,  laughing 
throngs.  In  the  general  transformation 
each  particle  preserves  its  own  identit} 
— its  own  supreme  self-importance. 
From  the  personal  experience  of  each 
the  great  catastrophe  takes  its  color- 
ing and  shades,  from  the  blackness  of 
death  and  utter  despair  to  the  green  of 
hope  and  the  rose-hue  of  love  and  ro- 
mance. A  brief  commingling  of  all  the 
atoms  in  one  prismatic  mass,  as  the 
master  turns  the  frame,  then  the  grad- 
ual reorganization  of  each  color  to  it- 
self, divided  by  lines  and  bars  of  black 
that  did  not  show  before. 

And  each  tiny  atom  believes  the  pa- 
geant is  meant  for  him,  that  the  color 
he  sees — -blue,  grey,  broAvn  or  red — is 
the  color  scheme  of  the  universe,  and 
that  he  is  the  central  figure  of  the  great 
pattern,  woven  by  he  knows  not 
whom,  and  for  a  purpose  that  he  can- 
not guess. 
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and  so  on,  until  the  flower,  rug  is  fin- 
ished. The  field  also  reminds  me  of  a 
beautiful  page  of  illuminated  texts.  But 
as  in  the  case  of  the  writing  on  the  walls 
of  Belshazzar's  palace,  wise  astrologers 
and  sooth-savers  cannot  interpret  the 
scroll  of  the  field.  They  who  worship  the 
gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron, 
wood  and  stone,"  cannot  read  the  writ- 
ing of  nature.  I  wish  that  some  one 
filled  with  "  that  excellent  wisdom "  of 
the  "  true  God/'  would  translate  that 
writing,  for  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  mar- 


K 


membered  bow  some  of  the  East  India 
rugs  are  woven.  A  leader  reads  from 
a  score  that  looks  like  an  amateur 
stenographer's  report.  Many  men  sit  in 
a  semi-circle  around  him,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  our  orchestras.  Each  man  has 
charge  of  a  single  color,  and  as  the 
leader  calls  out  the  tint  needed,  the  man 
in  charge  of  that  color  responds  with  his 
thread,  and  so  the  intricate  pattern  is 
woven.  Perhaps  the  meadow-lark  is  that 
skilled  leader,  for  he  is  always  calling, 
calling.  Perhaps  he  is  saying :  "  Now 
blue,  next  red,  come  white,  then  yellow," 
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velously  beautiful  song  of  praise  and  joy. 

Among  the  throngs  of  merry-makers 
all  around.  1  see  many  familiar  faces 
and  also  some  I  much  desire  to  know. 
I  consult  my  Blue  Book  of  flowers,  and 
find  that  many  of  them  belong  to  the 
"best  families,"  and  all  have  imposing- 
looking,  high-sounding  Latin  names.  I 
am  bo  glad  thai"  i he  Blue  Book  gives  their 
pet  names  also. 

The  most  charming  flowers  in  the  field 
are  the  Baby  Blue  Eyes  (Nemophila). 
They  are  pun'  azure  blue,  and  open  their 
-  wide  to  the  sun  in  a  most  win- 
sunn',      innocent      manner.      The      dark 


stamens  and  antlers  look  like  the  long 
lashes  of  the  baby  eyes.  And  like  a  sleepy 
baby,  the  eyes  close  at  eventide  for  a  long 
night's  sleep.  They  are  most  dainty 
children  of  the  sun.  and  if  I  were  to  ask 
them:  "Where  did  you  get  those  eyes 
of  blue?"  I  am  sure  they  would  answer: 
"Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through." 

The   swcHest    flowers   in   the   field   are 
the  White  Owl's  (Mover     (Orthocarpus.) 


They  are  in  such  crowds  that  they  look 
like  drifts  of  snow.  Only  these  blos- 
som snow  drifts  are  full  of  fragrance, 
and  are  warm  and  inviting.  The  air 
is  full  of  the  perfume  from  these  flowers. 
Humming  birds,  bees  and  children  revel 
in  their  sweetness.     They     have     three 


white  sac-like  lips  that  seem  made  on 
purpose  to  hold  sweetness. 

The  most  gorgeous  flowers  of  all  the 
gay  throng  are  the  poppies  (Eschscholtzia 
Calif  ornica.)  They  are  dressed  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  nod  and  frolic  together 
all  through  the  field.  They  are  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay,  flaunting  about  in  a  saucy 
way.  They  are  universal  favorites,  and 
their  brilliant  beauty  is  world-famous. 

Very  different  is  the  inconspicuous  five- 
petaled.  pink  blossom     of     the     Filaree 


(Ei-odium.)  Yet  the  animals  love  it  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  a  tine  forage  plant,  for  its  red  stem  and  delicate 
leaves  are  full  of  nourishment.  The  seed  vessels  of  the  filaree 
are  especially  interesting. 

Over  in  one  corner  of  the  field  are  gathered  the  blue  and 
white  Lupines  (Lupinus.)  They  are  not  azure  blue  like  the 
sky,  but  a  deeper  blue,  like  the  ocean.  No  field  would  be 
complete  without  these  blue  waves  tipped  with  white  foam. 
The  leaves  of  the  lupine  are  like  stars,  and  almost  every 
morning  one  can  find  a  dew-drop  in  the  very  center  of  each  leaf. 

Filling  all  the  spaces  between  the  brilliant  flowers  are 
clovers  with  their  leaves  folded  like  hoods  or  spread  out  like 
fairy  umbrellas.  Xow  and  then  a  four-leaf  clover  can  be  seen, 
waiting  to  cheer  a  fortunate,  bright-eyed  child  with  its  promise 
of  good-luck  to  the  finder.  The  wild  Portulacca  is  a  small 
magenta-colored  blossom,  not  showy,  but  a  happy-looking 
little  thing,  and  its  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  that  of  making 
a  \clvety  softness  for  one's  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  from 
-tipping  on  them.  But  they  spring  up  merrily  afterward, 
and  do  not  seem  to  mind  it  at  all.  A  few  tall  stems  may  be 
seen  bearing  like  a  crown  a  bunch  of  small  bluish  flowers. 
It  is  a  cluster  lily  (Brodiaea.)  Only  a  few  of  these  graceful 
lilies  have  arrived  yet,  but  in  a  few  days'  time  one  will  be 
able  to  gather  armsful  of  them.  And  they  will  grace  and 
beautify  a  city  home  for  days  before  withering. 

As  the  field  slopes  gently  upward,  different  families  of  flow- 
ers are  found.  A  bright-eyed,  charming  yellow  flower,  its 
four  petals  wide  open  to  the  sun  and  following  its  path 
across  the  sky,  has  the  appropriate  name  of  Sun-cup  (Oeno- 
thera.) This  cheerful  blossom  -rows  from  a  bunch  of  lan- 
ceolate leaves  which  lie  on  the  ground,  for  the  most  part. 
From  each  leaf  axle  springs  a  flower  that  stands  up  in 
a  saucy  way,  and  nods  and  flirts  with  the  sun.  These 
Sun-cups  are  almost  the  first  flower  to  respond  to 
the  rain's  invitation,  and  they  have  been  cheerfully 
waiting  for  weeks  this  advent  of  April.  Further 
on  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  myriads  of  yellow  pansies 
flutter  in  the  wind.  These  much-loved  flowers  have 
human,  witching  little  faces,  and  they  wear  tiny 
brown  caps.  The  under  side  of  the  two  upper  petals 
is  a  soft,  warm,  reddish  brown,  and  as  the  wind  sways  tht>m,  they  appear  and 
disappear  in  a  most  fascinating  way.  These  sweet  blossoms  jump  merrily 
out  of  bed  the  minute  the  sun  calls,-  and  one  marvels  bow  they  got  into  their 
brown  caps  so  quickly.  Here  is  a  graceful  spray  of  pink  wild  hollyhock,  standing 
a  little  higher  than  most  of  the  field  flowers.  They  remind  me  of  school  girls  with 
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their  pink  ribbands  showing  the  baby 
flowers  all  around  how  to  dance. 

All  the  field  flowers  have  childish,  frol- 
ieksome  ways — not  much  dignity  but  full 
of  winsome  charm. 

But  here  is  a  queenly  flower  with  regal 
gown  of  purple  and  gold.  She  is  stately 
and  dignified,  every  inch  a  queen.  Her 
every  motion  is  full  of  grace.  The  nod  of 
her  head  confers  a  favor.  She  stands  up- 
on the  crest  of  the  hills  overlooking  all 
and  her  name  is  Iris.  She  has  a  humble 
cousin  down  among  the  merry-makers 
below,  who  is  called  Blue-Eyed  Grass, 
and  has  a  family  resemblance  to  the  Iris, 
but  her  mild,  dark  blue  gown  and  small 
stature  is  not  to  be  compared  with  her 
beautiful   cousin's   rich  color   and   grace. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  I  rest  and 
look  back,  where  I  see  the  flowers  in 
masses  rather  than  as  individuals.  The 
field  of  green  is  emblazoned  with  2,-old  of 


poppies,  ribbands  of  blue  lupines,  drifts  of 
owls'  clover  snow,  pink  and  red  touches  of 
hollyhock.  These  flowers  seem  meant  only 
for  beauty,  but  they  furnish  honey  to  bees, 
food  to  birds,  healing  to  the  sick,  know- 
ledge to  the  scientist,  inspiration  to  the 
poet,  joy  to  the  children. 

A  brush  of  butterfly  wings,  a  roaming 
bee,'  a  hungry  bird,  a  frolicksome  breeze, 
are  all  means  of  transplanting  the  seeds 
to  new  fields  where  nature  gives  sleep 
and  forgetfulness  until  the  next  spring. 

There,  as  so  often  before,  the  rain  pat- 
ters at  the  door  of  the  flowers'  snug 
houses  and  leaves  the  commanding  invita- 
tion :  "Awake,  dear  children  of  earth !  Put 
on  your  fine  garments  and  worship  the 
sun.  Dance  in  the  breeze  and  make  friends . 
with  the  bees.  Unveil  your  faces,  give  of 
your  sweetness,  make  barren  spots  lovely 
and  give  forth  your  message  of  joy — joy 
and  more  joy !" 
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BY    EDWARD    P.    IRWIN 


The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
just  emerged  from  the  throes  of  dis- 
cussion over  a  bill  providing  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  giv- 
ing that  body  the  authority  to  fix  and 
regulate  railroad  freight  rates.  For 
weeks  the  bill  has  been  the  principal 
one  of  interest  before  the  chief  legis- 
lative body  of  the  country,  and  vol- 
ume after  volume  of  that  always-to- 
be-continued  story  known  as  the  Con- 
gressional Record  has  been  largely 
filled  with  the  oratorical  efforts  of 
those  who  occupy  the  Senatorial  seats. 
Day  after  day  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  taken  up  with  the  reports 
of  these  speeches  and  with  editorial 
opinion  pro  and  con.  "  Elate  Contro- 
versy Continues  Unsettled ;"  "Hep- 
burn Bill  Is  Attacked:*'  "Foraker  Con- 
demns the  Rate  Bill;"  "Validity  of 
Hepburn  Bill  Questioned;" — so  run 
the  headlines.  (  )ne  might  easily  think 
that  the  whole  country  had  stopped 
breathing,  that  business  had  been  sus- 
pended and  that  the  nation  were  await- 
ing in  anxious  suspense  the  final  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  this  all-absorbing 
matter. 

The  Hepburn  Bill,  as  it  is  common- 
ly known,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  popular  measure,  one  favorable  ac- 
tion on  which  was  urgently  demanded 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Every  intelligent  being  is"  commonly 
supposed  to  want  Government  regula- 
tion of  railroad  freight  rates.  Men 
5  earn  for  it ;  women  long  for  it;  babies 
cry  for  it. 

The  decisive  majority  by  which  the 
Hepburn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives some  time  ago  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  measure  is  in  real- 
it}'  a  popular  one,  for  the  House  is 
supposed  to  stand  closer  to  the  people 


than  the  more  dignified  Senate,  and  its 
action  is  more  commonly  a  reflex  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  But  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  passing  the 
Hepburn  Bill  the  House  was  merely 
"passing  the  buck."  It  had  a  vexatious 
question  to  deal  with,  one  that  pre- 
sented many  and  serious  difficulties  in 
its  solution,  and  the  easiest  way  for  the 
House  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter 
was  to  pass  the  bill  and  send  it  on  to 
the  Senate,  thus  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility upon  that  body.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  therefore,  did  pass 
the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  but  the 
members  of  the  lower  body  knew  very 
well  that  the  measure  would  never  go 
through  the  Senate  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  received  by  the  latter 
body.  And  it  did  not.  The  bill  as  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate  carries 
with  it  many  amendments,  and  while 
these  do  not  greatly  change  the  general 
character  of  the  measure,  or  the  gen- 
eral principle  involved,  that  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
ercise supervision  over  the  operations 
of  the  transportation  companies,  they 
nevertheless  make  the  bill  a  far  differ- 
ent one  from  that  originally  passed  by 
the  House. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  large  ma- 
jority by  which  the  measure  carried  in 
the  House  does  not — or,  at  least,  did 
not  at  that  time — necessarily  reflect  the 
general  public  attitude  in  the  matter. 
There  might  have  been  a  general  opin- 
ion among  the  people  in  regard  to  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  railroad  rates. 
There  probably  was,  but  it  was  largely 
formed  and  fostered  by  newspaper  dis- 
cussion. The  reading  public  had  seen 
so  much  in  the  press  concerning  this 
question  that  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  itself  speaking  and  that  it 
demanded  the  passage  of  an  act  giving 
the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission 
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the  power  to  fix  freight  rates. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  prob- 
ably not  one  person  in  a  thousand, 
even  now  that  the  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate,  has  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
what  the  whole  discussion  is  about. 
If  the  average  intelligent  citizen  were 
asked  as  to  whether  he  believed  the 
Government  should  fix  freight  rates,  he 
would  probably  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. If  he  were  asked  to  give  his  rea- 
sons he  would  probably  scratch  his 
head- — and  give  it  up. 

That  there  is  so  little  real  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  while  the  matter  is  one  which  does 
affect  the  consuming  public  indirectly, 
it  does  not  affect  it  directly.  The  ones 
who  are  directly  affected  are  the  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  on  t*ie  one  hand 
and  the  transportation  companies  on 
the  other.  And  people  are  not  liable  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  matters  which 
do  not  affect  them  directly  and  visibly. 

Nor  are  the  general  public  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  understand  the  matter 
thoroughly.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  discussions  in  the  United  States 
Senate  must  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  a  good  many 
members  of  that  august  body  who  are 
possessed  of  a  large  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  Certainly  there  has  been 
enough  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  wear  the  toga.  Before  the 
upper  body  finally  passed  the  bill,  it 
analyzed  and  discus.sed  it.  took  it  to 
pieces  and  patched  it  together  again ; 
amendments  were  offered  by  wholesale 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Capitol  was 
rendered  foggy  with  words.  Finally  the 
much-amended  bill  was  passed,  but 
how  it  will  work  out  is  still  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  As  this  is  being  writ- 
ten, the  amended  bill  is  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  to  conference,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
most  of  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
that  the  President  will  make  it  a  law 
by  signing  it. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  offer  arguments  for  or  against  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  railroad  freight 
rates.  There  are  man)r  good  argu- 
ments which  might  be  offered  on  each 


side  of  the  question.  However,  it  ap- 
pears probable  from  past  experience 
that  the  Government  should  exercise 
some  sort  of  supervision  over  the  rail- 
roads, and  it  is  certain  that  there  have 
been  in  the  past  abuses  which  should 
be,  and  must  be,  corrected.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  a  tendency  toward  that 
infinitely  greater  socialistic  evil,  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  mere- 
ly to  endeavor  to  tell  what  the  whole 
thing  is  about — why  Government  regu- 
lation is  demanded  by  some  and  op- 
posed by  others,  and  to  give  a  few  of 
the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
on  both  sides. 

Inextricably  mixed  up  with  the 
broader  question  of  Government  regu- 
lation and  fixing  of  freight  rates  is  that 
of  private  car  lines.  Indeed,  both  ques- 
tions are  closely  connected,  and  their 
issues  are  bound  together  in  the  same 
bill,  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion large  powers  over  both  railroads 
and  private  car  lines.  The  latter  sub- 
ject is  probably  better  understood  by 
most  people  than  the  former,  since  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
prominent  men  in  some  of  the  popular 
magazines.  J.  Ogden  Armour  has  given 
the  car  lines'  side  of  the  matter  in  de- 
tail, and  his  articles  have  been  answer- 
ed by  a  number  of  men  connected  with 
the  shipping  or  selling  end  of  the  fruit 
and  produce  business. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  powers  of  which  it  s  proposed 
to  extend,  was  created  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  1887.  This  act  laid 
down  the  common  law  rule  that  car- 
riers' charges  must  be  reasonable  and 
impartial.  According  to  its  terms,  car- 
riers are  forbidden  to  give  "any  undue 
or  unreasonable  preference  to  any  per- 
son, locality  or  description  of  traffic  in 
any  respect  whatever,  or  to  subject  any 
person,  locality  or  dscription  of  traffic 
to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  disad- 
vantage in  any  respect  whatsoever." 
Common  carriers  are  forbidden,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  charge  any 
person  more  or  less  for  transportation 
than  it  charges  others  for  the  same  ser- 
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vice.  Rates  are  required  to  be  pub- 
lished and  filed  with  the  commission, 
and  ten  days'  notice  must  be  given  of 
advances.  Any  deviation  from  the  pub- 
lished tariff  is  made  unlawful.  The  act 
imposed  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
law  of  $5,000  for  each  offense,  and 
gave  to  those  injured  by  discrimination 
the  right  to  collect  damages.  In  1889 
Congress  amended  the  act  by  adding 
to  the  fine  a  penalty  of  two  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  in  case 
of  unlawful  discrimination,  and  made 
shippers  and  their  agents  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  where  it  was  proved 
that  they  had  secured  undue  advantage 
by  false  billing,  false  classification, 
etc.,  or  by  soliciting  a  railroad  to  dis- 
criminate in  their  favor.  It  was  also 
provided  that  three  days'  notice  must 
be  given  in  case  of  any  reduction  in 
rates. 

The  purpose  of  this  law,  of  course 
was  to  prevent  the  giving  of  rebates 
and  other  devices  by  which  large  ship- 
pers secured  advantages  over  those 
whose  volume  of  business  was  not  so 
large.  However,  in  this  respect  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  ac- 
tually had  little  power,  and  if  rebatej 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination  are 
less  common  now  than  formerly — and 
they  are  just  at  present — it  is  because 
the  railroads  have  themselves  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  stop  the  practice  for  their 
own  good,  and  not  because  they  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Commis- 
sion. For  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  in  reality  little  actual 
power.  It  can  declare  a  rate  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  It  can,  if  it  pleases,  de- 
clare what  rate  is  just  and  reasonable 
and  should  be  charged,  but  it  has  not 
any  way  of  enforcing  its  decisions.  For 
some  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
Commission  had  this  authority,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  actually  used  and 
the  railroads  obeyed  the  mandates  of 
the  Commission.  But  later  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  put 
an  end  to  this  by  declaring  that  the 
Commission  had  no  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  Consequently  in  this  re- 
spect, at  least,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  practically  a  useless  ap- 


pendage of  the  Government.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  great  cor- 
porations which  it  attempts  to  con- 
trol have  little  respect  for  it.  No  man 
is  more  an  object  of  pity  than  he  who 
gives  orders  which  he  cannot  enforce. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs,  there  has  arisen  a 
demand,  more  or  less  popular,  that 
some  remedy  be  found  for  the  evils 
which  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
correct.  That  these  evils  exist  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  The  most  ardent 
friend  of  the  railroads  could  not  but 
admit  that  in  the  past,  at  least,  the 
giving  of  rebates  and  special  favors  has 
been  very  prevalent.  The  origin  of  the 
practice  is  easy  to  see.  What  more 
natural  than  for  the  man  who  ships 
one  hundred  cars  of  freight  a  week  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  be  specially 
favored  by  the  railroad  transporting  his 
goods  over  the  small  shipper  in  the 
same  line  of  business  who  shipped  only 
ten  cars?  And  the  railroad,  anxious 
to  retain  the  business  of  the  big  ship- 
per, would  be  very  liable  to  look  at 
the  matter  as  he  did,  and  to  grant  him 
a  special  rate.  But  the  granting  of 
special  rates  was  forbidden  by  law. 
Therefore,  the  big  shipper  would  pay 
the  full  tariff,  and  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain period  the  railroad  would  rebate  to 
him  a  certain  amount. 

This  practice,  although  against  the 
law,  has  been  in  effect  many  years,  and 
from  small  beginnings  grew  to  enor- 
mous proportions,  so  that  it  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  with 
most  all  transportation  companies  to 
give  rebates.  Congress  legislated 
against  it,  as  did  the  legislatures  of 
nearly  all  the  States ;  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  abate  the  evil,  but  still 
it  grew. 

But  its  very  prevalence  was  in  the 
end  the  cause  of  the  abatement,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  the  practice.  The  idea 
of  rebates  was,  of  course,  the  taking 
of  business  from  competitors  and  the 
retaining  of  that  which  the  road  al- 
ready had.  But  when  all  the  railroads 
indulged  in  the  practice,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  one  had  any  advantage 
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over  the  other.  The  only  persons  who 
profited  by  the  arrangement  were  the 
big  shippers  who  were  able  to  ship 
their  goods  at  a  less  cost  than  their 
smaller  competitors.  The  latter,  of 
course,  were  the  greatest  sufferers, 
and  in  many  instances  they  found 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  pay  the 
full  tariff  and  compete  successfully 
with  their  more  favored  rivals  who  had 
the  benefit  of  special  freight  rates. 

Recently,  however,  the  railroads 
have  denied  strongly  that  there  is  any 
giving  of  rebates.  They  say  that  they 
have  gotten  together  and  agreed,  vol- 
untarily, to  comply  with  the  law,  and 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  practice. 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  to  a  large  ex-- 
tent  true,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  less  giving  of  rebates  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years.  The  same  is  true,  possi- 
bly, of  the  pass  evil. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  so  long  as 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  conditions 
may  again  become  at  any  time  as  bad 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  And 
that  discrimination  in  other  ways  still 
exists,  and  in  a  very  bad  form,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
in  the  oil  industry.  The  extent  of  the 
influence  which  large  shippers  may 
have  over  the  transportation  compan- 
ies has  been  abundantly  shown  up  by 
the  many  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  the  magazines  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  fact,  the  last  year  has  been  one 
of  "exposures."  Indeed,  the  matter  has 
been  greatly  overdone.  The  railroads 
have  been  accused  of  all  sorts  of 
crimes  against  the  people,  for  many  of 
which  accusations  there  has  been  no 
other  foundation  than  the  very  fertile 
imagination  of  the  new  crop  of  writers 
which  has  sprung  up. 

These  "exposures,"  however,  have 
had  the  effect  of  creating  a  sentiment 
among  many  people  that  something 
must  be  done.  And  the  general  idea  is 
that  the  only  way  the  evils  can  be  cor- 
rected is  by  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
giving  it  the  right  to  fix  freight  rates, 
and  putting  under  its  control  private 
car  lines,  express  companies,  telegraph 


companies,  etc.  That  there  may  be 
two  sides  to  this  question  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  entered  the  heads  of  most 
people.  They  do  not  stop  to  consider 
that  it  is  at  best  but  a  choice  of  two 
evils — leaving  things  as  they  are  now, 
with  the  undeniable  abuses  which  exist, 
or  taking  the  long  step  of  Government 
control  toward  government  ownership 
by  placing  immense  power  over  private 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  'few  men. 

There  are  comparatively  few  people 
who  give  any  thought  at  all  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  of  those  who  do,  the  sentiments 
of  the  greater  part  were  probably  well 
expressed  by  W.  R.  Wheeler,  chairman 
of  the  traffic  committee  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jobbers'  and  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation in  an  address  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  last  fall. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Wheeler  said : 

"The  great  issue  now  raised  by  the 
people  against  the  railroads  is  that  in- 
terstate railroad  rates  shall  be  not  only 
reasonable  in  themselves,  but  relatively 
reasonable  and  just  as  compared  with 
rates  allowed  to  other  persons  and 
other  places,  and  that  all  unreasonable 
and  unjust  charges  shall  be  subject, 
upon  complaint,  to  summary  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Commission  cannot  now  cor- 
rect a  rate  for  the  future,  and  if  it  could? 
the  rate  so  corrected  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  time  to  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. The  result  is,  that  the  people 
are  without  any  adequate  or  available 
remedies,  and  the  railroads  are  practi- 
cally free  to  charge  their  patrons  what 
they  please  and  as  much  as  they  please 
for  the  services  they  render." 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  heap 
blame  upon  the  railroads  for  the  con- 
ferring of  special  favors,  giv.ng  of  re- 
bates, etc.  That  the  practice  is  suffi- 
ciently blameworthy  and  vicious,  tend- 
ing, as  it  does,  toward  the  destruction 
of  competition  and  the  elimination  of 
the  small  dealer  and  shipper,  is  evident. 
But  the  railroads  should  not  be  made 
to  shoulder  all  the  responsibility.  The 
bribe  giver  is  as  guilty  as  the  bribe 
taker,  but  not  more  so.     The  man  who 
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accepts  a  rebate  accepts  a  bribe,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  degree  of 
his  crime  whether  he  is  a  small  shipper 
of  fruits  in  some  interior  California 
town  or  the  head  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust. 

Among  those  who  declaim  loudest 
against  trnsts  and  railroads  and  re- 
bates and  private  car  lines  are  the 
farmers — -so  long  as  they  are  on  the 
outside.  But  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  on  which  side  of  the 
fence  one  is. 

Some  time  ago,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision 
of  a  lower  court  which  gave  to  the  or- 
ange growers  of  California  the  right  to 
route  their  own  shipments.  As  to  the 
justice  of  the  decision  it  is  useless  to 
comment.  There  is  no  going  behind 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But 
the  reversal  caused  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  growers — probably 
largely  fomented,  however,  by  the  big 
shipping  associations.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  charge,  emanating  from  Chicago 
— and  presumably  from  the  railroads — 
that  the  reason  the  shippers  objected 
bo  Btrongly  to  the  decision  which  took 
away  from  them  the  right  to  route  their 
own  shipments  was  that  it  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  demand  and 
receive"  rebates.  Xo  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  charge  was  adduced,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  many 
cases,  at  least,  it  was  justified  by  the 
facts.  It  has  long  been  an  open  secret 
that  the  fruit  shippers  of  this  State 
have  been  receiving  rebates  from  the 
railroads,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  object  strenuously  to  los- 
ing them. 

Tin-  attitude  of  many  of  those  who 
inveigh  most  strongly  against  the  rail- 
roads, private  car  lines,  etc.,  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  case  of  a  large  fruit 
grower  and  shipper  of  Placer  County. 
California.  This  man — who,  by  the 
way,  was  among  those  who  appeared 
before  the  Congressional  committee 
engaged  last  year  in  investigating  pri- 
vate car  lines  and  testified  ardently 
against  them — has  for  many  years  been 
raising  fruit  in  California.    That  he  has 


found  the  business  profitable  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  has  grown 
at  least  moderately  rich  at  it.  But  he 
is  a  born  calamity-howler.  He  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  state  that  the 
fruit  business  of  California  is  going  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows — and  all  on 
account  of  the  grasping  policy  of  the 
railroads. 

Once  a  year  there  is  held  in  Califor- 
nia a  State  Fruit  Growers"  convention. 
The  man  in  question  never  fails  to  ap- 
pear at  these  meetings  and  attack  the 
railroads  bitterly,  charging  them  with 
extortion,  poor  service,  favoritism,  the 
giving  of  rebates,  and  many  other  evils. 
Having  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
magnetism,  much  energy  and  a  vigor- 
ous vocabulary,  he  has  on  several  occa- 
sions succeeded  in  inducing  his  fellow 
growers  to  pass  resolutions  severely 
condemning  the  railroads  and  their  at- 
titude toward  the  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  of  the  State.  (Latterly,  how- 
ever, they  had  refused  to  follow  his 
lead  in  this  respect.) 

The  author  of  this  article  can  state 
positively  that  this  man  was  for  a 
long  time  the  recipient  of  large  rebates 
from  the  railroads  at  the  time  when  re- 
bates were  most  common.  Later  on  his 
rebate  percentage  was  reduced — and 
about  the  same  time  he  became  the  bit- 
ter opponent  of  the  transportation 
companies. 

To  say  that  all,  or  even  most,  of 
those  who  think  themselves  unfairly 
treated  by  the  railroads  are  actuated  by 
similar  motives  would  be  untrue.  But 
it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  that  large  corporations  are  not  the 
only  law-breakers. 

Tn  regard  to  private  car  lines,  it  has 
been  very  generally  assumed  that  they 
are  an  unmitigated  evil  which  ought 
to  be  abolished.  The  statement  may 
be  made  without  qualification  that  the 
abolition  of  the  private  car  lines  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  fruit 
and  produce  growers  and  shippers 
throughout  the  United  States.  That 
there  are  many  evils  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  these  private  car  lines 
is  undeniable.     But  it  is  equally  unde- 
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niable  that  the  existence  of  the  lines 
is  all  that  makes  possible  the  existence 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  In  Califor- 
nia, for  instance/  the  fruit  industry 
yields  a  revenue  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty  million  dollars  a 
year.  Were  private  car  lines  to  be 
wiped  out,  without  the  substitution  of 
something  else  to  take  their  place,  the 
California  fruit  industry  would  almost 
immediately  be  ruined.  There  are 
many,  even  among  the  fruit  growers, 
who  believe  that  private  car  lines 
should  be  abolished,  but  so  far  nobody 
has  suggested  anything  to  take  their 
place. 

The  private  car  lines  are  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  spread  of  population 
throughout  the  country.  So  long  as 
the  population  was  small,  its  wants 
could  be  supplied  by  near-by  producing 
areas.  But  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  different 
commonwealths,  their  concentration  to 
a  large  extent  in  cities,  the  increase  in 
wealth,  and  consequently  in  the  wants 
of  the  consuming  public,  there  arose 
the  necessity  for  transporting  perish- 
able products  over  greater  distances. 
Under  the  old  system  of  shipping  in 
ordinary  cars  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  perishable  products,  such  as 
fresh  fruits,  meats,  etc.,  great  distances 
without  much  loss  from  decay.  Many 
things  could  not  be  transported  at  all. 

But  with  the  invention  of  the  modern 
refrigerator  car  all  this  was  changed, 
and  it  became  possible  to  transport 
fresh  fruits,  etc.,  from  one  coast  to  the 
other.  Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of 
California's  great  fruit  industry,  the 
greatest  industry  of  the  State.  The 
refrigerator  car  has  made  it  possible  to 
deposit  the  California  peach,  orange  of 
apricot  in  New  York  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  it  is  eaten  on  the  farm  where 
it  grew. 

What  is  true  as  regards  California 
may  be  said  of  many  other  sections  of 
the  United  States — Florida,  Oregon, 
Michigan,  Georgia. 

But  the  fruit  season  of  all  these 
various  sections  is  comparatively  short 
— not  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  most. 


Yet  many  thousand  cars  are  required 
to  carry  the  output  from  each  of  the 
different  producing  regions.  California 
ships  annually  about  30,000  carloads'  of 
oranges,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
have  to  travel  under  refrigeration.  On 
account  of  the  length  of  the  haul,  it  is 
but  rarely  that  a  car  can  be  used  twice 
during  one  season  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  oranges  from  California  to  New 
York  or  other  Eastern  cities.  Georgia 
ships  each  year  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,000  carloads  of  peaches — and  these 
peaches  must  all  be  moved  in  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  peach  crop  of  Michigan. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  railroad  does 
not  tap  more  than  one  great  fruit-grow- 
ing center.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  for  a  railroad  to  own  refrigerator 
cars  enough  to  handle  the  fruit  crop 
of  any  one  of  these  sections  would 
mean  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  must  have  several  thousand  cars 
on  hand  standing  idle — for,  generally 
speaking,  the  refrigerator  car  is  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value  for  ordinary,  purposes. 
But  to  keep  such  large  sums  invested 
where  for  most  of  the  year  they  are 
earning  nothing  would  mean  that  dur- 
ing the  earning  period  of  the  refrigera- 
ter  cars  rates  must  be  charged  which 
would  be  practically  prohibitive. 

Here  is  where  the  private  car  line 
comes  in.  It  is  evident  that  if  some 
corporation  owning  a  great  number  of 
these  cars  can  make  arrangements  with 
the  various  railroads  tapping  the  differ- 
ent fruit  growing  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  haul  its  cars,  they  can  be  kept 
in  use  during  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  cost  of  refrigeration  thereby 
much  reduced.  This  is  what  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Armour  and 
other  car  lines.  In  some  cases  the  cars 
have  been  rented  to  the  railroads  haul- 
ing them.  In  others  the  railroads  and 
the  private  car  lines  work  together, 
charges  for  refrigeration  and  haulage 
being  divided  between  them.  George 
M.  Robbins,  president  of  the  Armour 
Car  Lines,  in  his  statement  made  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Committee  on  I?.- 
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terstate  Commerce,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, at  the  hearings  held  last  year,  thus 
outlined  the  workings  of  the  privite 
car   liiict : 

"The  private  car  companies,  owners 
of  special  cars,  furnish  them  to  the 
railroads  at  a  rental,  generally  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  run  for  re- 
frigerators, and  no  charge  whatever  is 
made  against  the  shipper  for  their  use, 
the  railroads  charging  only  their  regu- 
lar rates  for  transportation  of  the  con- 
tents, the  same  as  if  the  roads  furnish- 
ed their  own  cars.  The  rental,  there- 
fore, is  a  matter  between  the  railroads 
and  the  car  companies,  and  does  not  af- 
fect the  shipper  or  the  public. 

"The  great  majority  of  shipments  re- 
quiring refrigeration  are  ordered  re- 
frigerated by  the  shippers ;  the  car 
companies  supervise  the  loading  and 
stripping  and  furnish  the  local  initial 
icing,  and  re-ice  the  cars  as  required 
at  established  stations." 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  private  cat 
companies  whenever  possible  to  make 
exclusive  co'ntracts  with  the  shippers  of 
the  various  districts  to  handle  all  their 
shipments.  This  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  adverse  criticism.  This  criti- 
cism is,  of  course,  justified  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  exclusive  contracts 
mean  the  elimination  of  competition. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  shipper  gets  better  service.  When 
a  car  company  knows  that  it  has  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cars  of  fruit  or  produce 
to  handle  within  a  given  time,  it  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  have  on  hand 
the  equipment  to  handle  them,  and  ex- 
pensive and  often  disastrous  delays  are 
thereby  avoided.  If  the  shipper  had  to 
depend  upon  the  service  rendered  Ly 
the  railroad,  with  its  poorer  equipment 
of  special  cars,  his  fruit  might  not  get 
to  market  in  time  to  prevent  much  loss 
by  decay.  This  fact  is  appreciated  by 
most  of  the  large  shippers,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  their  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing before  mentioned.  Some  of  them 
were  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  to 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  the  service,  but 
all  were  agreed  that  the  service  render- 
ed  by  the  car  companies  was  excellent, 
and  much  better  than  could  be  expect- 


ed if  they  had  to  depend  upon  the  rail- 
roads. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  defend  either  the  railroads  or  private 
car  lines.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  their  actions  are 
opposed  to  the  general  good.  Rebates 
have  undoubtedly  been  given,  poor  ser- 
vice rendered,  favoritism  shown,  exor- 
bitant charges  made.  But  despite  all 
this,  railroads  and  private  car  lines  are 
good  things,  and  indispensable.  Many 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  them  are 
malicious,  prompted  by  the  self-interest 
of  those  making  the  attacks,  or  based 
on  insufficient  grounds.  There  are 
abuses  that  must  be  remedied,  but  just 
how  is  still  a  disputed  question.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  a  rate  bill  of  some 
kind  will  become  a  law,  but  just  how 
that  law  will  operate  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting evils  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt. 
About  the  only  definite  thing  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  passage  of  a  rate 
bill  of  any  kind  establishes  a  precedent. 
The  Government  thereby  assumes  the 
right  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
railroads  and  private  car  lines,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  the  right  thus  as- 
sumed will   ever  be  given  up. 

As  stated  before,  at  the  time  this  is 
being  written  the  exact  nature  of  the 
rate  bill  which  is  to  become  a  law  is 
not  determined.  The  bill  as  originalh 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  been  much  amended  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  uncertain  at  this  time 
how  far  the  House  will  go  in  concur- 
ring in  these  amendments.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  compromise  of  some  kind 
will  be  agreed  upon.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  terms  of  the  Bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  amended  by  the  Senate 
are  as  follows : 

The  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  greatly  en- 
larged. The  chief  power  given  it  is 
that  of  fixing  rates.  Where  complaint 
is  made  of  unjust  or  unreasonable 
charges  on  the  part  of  common  car- 
riers in  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property  or  of  practices  affecting 
such  charges,  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  investigate  such  charges. 
It  is  also  to  investigate  as  to  whether 
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or  not  the  rates  or  practices  are  un- 
justly discriminatory  or  prejudicial  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  the  act — and 
where  such  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine and  prescribe  what  shall  be  the 
just  and  reasonable  maximum  rate, 
and  what  regulation  or  practice  is  just, 
reasonable  and  fair.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  given  the  au- 
thority, which  hitherto  it  has  not  had, 
of  enforcing  its  orders.  According  to 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  they  are  to  go 
into  effect  within  thirty  days  and  con- 
tinue in  force  two  years  unless  sus- 
pended, modified  or  set  aside  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
mission is  given  the  power  to  appor- 
tion joint  fares,  establish  through 
routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  and 
prescribe  their  division  and  to  deter- 
mine the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
shippers  doing  service  for  carriers. 

For  disobedience  of  the  orders  of 
the  Commission  a  penalty  of  $5,000  for 
each  offence  is  imposed,  the  penalty  to 
acoumnlate  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  day 
in  case  of  continuous  violation  of  the 
order. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  word  "rail- 
road" shall  be  interpreted  to  include 
switches,  spurs,  tracks,  terminal  facili- 
ties, freight  yards,  depots  and  grounds. 
"Transportation"  is  to  include  cars  and 
other  facilities  for  shipping  or  car- 
riage, "irrespective  of  ownership  or 
any  contract."  This,  of  course,  makes 
the  railroad  responsible  for  all  special . 
or  private  car  service. 

The  chief  Senate  amendment  is  that 
giving  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  suits  brought 
to  annul  or  change  the  orders  of  the 
Commission,  and  to  provide  against  the 
granting  of  interlocutory  decrees  with- 
out the  hearing  and  making  of  appeals 
from  such  orders  direct  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  "court  review"  provision  is 
the  one  which  caused  the  most  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  the  House  will  make  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment.  The  Senate 
also  amended  the  bill  so  as  to  include 
under  the  head  of  common  carriers  oil 
pipe    lines,    express      companies      and 


shipping  car  companies  and  make  them 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  bill. 
Railroad  companies  are  also  prohibit- 
ed from  transporting  commodities  pro- 
duced by  themselves.  The  granting 
and  acceptance  of  rebates  is  prohibited. 
The  Senate  also  amended  the  bill  by 
re-imposing  the  imprisonment  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  law.  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
are  given  jurisdiction  over  all  com- 
plaints by  the  Commission  of  failure  to 
comply  with  its  orders,  and  such  courts 
are  required  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus compelling  such  compliance. 

There  are  many  other  minor  provis- 
ions embodied  in  the  bill,  but  the  above 
are  the  principal  features.  Summar- 
izing, it  may  be  said  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  bill  is  to  give  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  real 
power,  so  that  it  may  not  only  make 
orders,  but  also  enforce  them. 

Whr.t  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  bill  when  it  comes  into  effect  can 
be  but  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  may 
prove  a  remedy  for  many  existing  evils. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  prove 
a  greater  evil  itself.  It  places  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  great  power,  and 
should  they  abuse  their  power,  they 
could  cause  incalculable  damage  to  the 
greatest  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Corporations,  especially  railroads  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  soulless 
things.  Yet  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  its 
transportation  companies,  and  any 
measure  that  tends  to  cripple  them 
cannot  but  prove  vicious. 

And  it  may  be  added  that  while  cor- 
porations may  possibly  not  be  equipped 
with  souls,  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  corporations  are  only  men  like 
other  men.  And  in  times  of  need  they 
often  prove  themselves  actuated  by 
other  motives  than  greed  and  selfish- 
ness. This  has  been  recently  demon- 
strated by  the  action  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  running  into  San 
Francisco.  Immediately  after  the 
calamity  which  overwhelmed  that  city 
and  rendered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  homeless,  the  railroads  came  to 
the   rescue   in   a   most     commendable 
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manner.  Not  only  did  they  carry  into 
the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try supplies  of  food  and  clothing  with- 
out charge,  but  they  also  carried  away 
many  thousands  of  the  destitute,  trans- 
porting them  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try without  the  payment  of  a  cent  of 
fare.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
alone  thus  gave  free  transportation  to 
nin.iy  thousands,  and  the  other  com- 
panies did  their  share.  It  is  possible 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  mav  have  the  effect  of  creat- 


ing the  belief  in  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple, especially  those  of  California,  that 
the  railroads  are  not  entirely  instigated 
by  evil  and  selfish  motives.  They 
are  not  charitable  institutions.  They 
are  in  business  to  make  money.  But 
thev  have  the  same  right  to  do  this 
that  any  other  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions have,  and  they  should  not  be 
hampered  by  unnecessary  restrictions. 
If  they  violate  the  law,  they  should  be 
punished,  but  prosecution  should  not 
be  allowed  to  develop  into  persecution 


BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON 

A  fire  of  roses  burning  in  the  West; 

A  breathless  sea  of  grasses  far  and  nigh ; 
And  in  the  air  like  heart  in  dying  breast. 

The  languid  stirring  of  a  butterfly. 

Then  from  the  sky  ere  falls  the  purple  dark, 
There     comes     such     storm  as  makes  the  silence  shrink — 
Ah,  God,  what  lightning  of  the  raptured  lark! 
Ah,  God,  what  thunder  of  the  bobolink. 


Now  faintly  stir  the  grasses  near  and  far ; 

Lo,  in  the  West  the  rosy  day  is  done ; 

And  like  a  gust  of  scent  the  evening  star 

Stirs  from  the  wind-blown  ashes  of  the  sun  ! 
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The  writer. 

S\N~  FRANCISCO  was  the  earliest 
and  still  remains  the  most  import- 
ant center  of  yachting  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  As  soon  as  the  pioneers 
were  fairly  settled  on  the  sandy  peninsula 
of  Yerba  Buena,  enthusiastic  yachtsmen 
Bent  to  the  Eastern  States  for  sailing 
boats,  which  were  brought  out  on  the 
decks  of  merchantmen  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  These  were  generally  cat- 
boats  or  plungers,  and  were  found  to 
have  too  heavy  spars  and  too  big  a 
sail  area  for  safe  use  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  where  the  trade  winds  that  blow 
from  April  to  September  are  so  strong 
that  a  yacht  carries  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  amount  of  canvas  that  a  boat 
of  similar  dimensions  woujd  carry  in 
Eastern  or  European  waters.  These 
strong  winds  get  up  about  noon,  and  blow 
until  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
almost  every  day  of  the  San  Francisco 
vachting  season,  which  begins  about  the 
middle  of  April  and  ends  about  the 
tuiildle  of  October. 

The   principal  events  of  the  yachting 
season    are    the    animal    regatta    of    the 


Pacific  Inter-club  Yacht  Association 
(which  is  held  on  Admission  Day,  Sep- 
tember 9  th,  unless  that  falls  on  a  Sun- 
day, in  which  case  it  would  be  postponed 
to  Monday),  and  the  race  for  the  San 
Francisco  Perpetual  Challenge  cup.  This 
trophy  was  purchased  about  twelve  years 
ago  by  subscription,  and  was  deposited 
with  the  Encinal  Yacht  Club  of  Ala- 
meda, the  Commodore  of  which  was  J. 
S.  Leonard,  whose  sloop,  "  El  Sueno," 
defended  the  cup  successfully.  The 
same  club  retained  possession  of  the  tro- 
phy with  the  sloop  "  Fawn."  The  Corin- 
thians won  twice  with  Westerfeld  and 
Morrow's  sloop  "Aeolus,"  once  '  with 
Frank  J.  Stone's  sloop  "Presto"  (de- 
signed, built  and  sailed  by  her  owner), 
and  twice  with  the  Corinthian.  The  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  won  once  with  the 
sloop  Gadder,  built  by  Matthew  Turner 
of  Benicia,  and  sailed  by  Commodore  W. 
N.  McCarthy,  and  once  with  the  sloop 
"Challenger,"  sailed  by  W.  G.  Morrow. 
The  "Challenger"  defeated  the  Corin- 
thian representative,  the  sloop  "  Har- 
poon"  (owned  by  Sharpe  and  Toepke), 
sailed  by  F.  R.  Cook,  her  designer  and 
builder.  The  sloop  "  Helen,"  owned  and 
sailed  by  Commodore  A.  E.  (commonly 
known  as  "Charlie")  Chapman,  repre- 
sented the  Vallejo  Yacht  and  Boat  Club 
in  the  race  of  1901,  but  was  beaten  bv 
Frank  J.  Stone's  "Presto." 

The  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  is  now 
held  by  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
which  won  it  in  1904,  with  the  sloop 
"Corinthian,"  the  loser  being  Commo- 
dore W.  G.  Morrow's  sloop  "Challenger  " 
of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club.  In 
1905  the  "Corinthian"  defeated  the 
"Challenger "  a  second  time,  demon- 
strating her  superiority  in  running, 
reaching  and  beating.  The  "Challenger" 
was  designed  by  B.  B.  Crowninshield,  of 
Boston,  and  built  by  Twigg  &  Sons  of 
San  Francisco.  She  is  a  fin-keel  boat, 
42  feet  6  inches  over  all,  26  feet  5  inches 
on  the  water  line.  10  feet  4  inches  ex- 
treme beam,  2  feet  6  inches  draft  of 
hull,  and  6  feet  6  inches  extreme  draft. 
Her  racing  length  is  28.60  feet,  and  she 
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carried  in  the  race  of  1904  a  sail  area 
of  964.26  square  feet.  The  "Corinthian  " 
was  designed  by  Burgess  &  Packard,  of 
Boston,  and  is  an  extremely  shallow  craft 
of  the  scow  type,  fitted  with  a  center- 
board.  She  was  built  by  Frank  J.  Stone 
and  was  intended  to  be  ready  for  a  race 
in  1903,  but  delay  in  the  shipment  of 
the  steel  truss  that  is  the  essential  feature 
of  the  boat  compelled  the  Corinthian 
yachtsmen  to  defer  sending  in  their  chal- 
lenge till  the  following  year.  This  year 
a  challenge  was  received  from  the  South 
Coast  Yacht  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
had  not  certain  untoward  events  hap- 
pened in  San  Francisco  during  the 
month  of  April,  a  race  would  have  taken 
place  in  May  for  the  trophy. 

The  challenge  sent  in  by  the  South 
Coast  Yacht  Club  is  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  San  Francisco  yachtsmen,  since 
it  tends  to  increase  the  interest  felt  in 
yachting  throughout  the  State,  and  to 
establish  the  position  of  San  Francisco 
as  the  yachting  center  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  is 
open  to  any  recognized  yacht  club  on  the 


Coast,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  future 
years  challenges  will  come  from  the 
yacht  clubs  of  Southern  California,  Pu- 
get  Sound  and  British  Columbia.  Puget 
Sound  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  afford- 
ing delightful  cruising.  The  winds,, 
however,  are  inclined  to  be  light,  and 
many  of  the  yachts  find  an  auxiliary  en- 
gine a  valuable  addition  to  their  equip- 
ment. The  yacht  clubs  of  Puget  Sound 
and  British  Columbia  are  united  in  an 
Association  named  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Yachting  Association,  and  hold  an  an- 
nual race  fof  a  challenge  cup  presented 
by  a  Mr.  Mackey  of  London.  There  are 
yacht  clubs  at  Victoria  and  Vancouver, 
British   Columbia. 

The  yacht  clubs  on  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  are  the  San  Francisco,  the 
Corinthian,  the  California,  the  Encinal, 
the  South  Bay,  the  Vallejo  and  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the 
San  Francisco,  which  had  its  first  club- 
house near  Long  Wharf  in  Mission  Bay. 
The  increasing  commerce  of  the  Bay 
compelled  the  yachtsmen  to  seek  fresh 
quarters,    and      Sausalito     was     chosen. 
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Some  of  the  yachtsmen,  however,  wished 
to  build  a  club  house  on  the  water  front, 
where  the  present  house  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  stands,  while  others 
were  in  favor  of  building  on  the  shores 
of  Hurricane  Gulch.  A  split  took  place, 
one  body  of  members  building  on  Water 
street,  Sausalito,  and  the  other  establish- 
ing handsome  quarters  to  the  south,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Reservation.  The  latter  took  the 
name  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  which 
became  famous  for  its  duck  dinners, 
bull's-head  breakfasts,  dances  and  other 
entertainments.  The  late  C.  H.  Harri- 
son, owner  of  the  yawl  "  Frolic,"  was 
for  several  years  Commodore  of  the 
Pacific  Yacht  Club,  as  also  was  the  late 
Philip  Caduc,  owner  of  the  sloop  Annie, 
which  later  became  the  flagship  of  the 
Oakland  Canoe  Club.  The  Pacific  Yacht 
Club  members  never  took  any  great  in- 
terest in  yachting,  though  the  fleet  in- 
cluded several  fine  boats,  among  which 
were  the  yawl  "  Frolic "  and  the  sloop 
"Annie "  already  mentioned ;  the 
schooners  "  Jessie. "     "Aggie,"     "  Nellie  " 


and  "  Lurline."  The  last  commodore  of 
the  club  was  E.  A.  Wiltsee,  who  then 
owned  the  schooner  "Aggie."  The  club's 
affairs  became  more  and  more  embar- 
rassed, and  in  1899  the  property  was 
sold  under  foreclosure,  and  was  bought 
in  by  the  Spreckels  Brothers  for  $15,000. 
The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  was 
founded  in  1809,  and  re-organized  in 
1873.  Being  the  first  yacht  club  on  the 
bay,  it  did  much  of  the  pioneer  work  of 
preparing  a  signal  code,  table  of  dis- 
tances and  rules  for  racing.  The  re- 
gattas of  the  club  were  formerly  held 
over  a  triangular  course  from  the  wharf 
at  Sausalito  to  and  around  a  stake  boat 
anchored  off  Angel  Island,  and  thence 
to  the  starting  point.  They  are  now  held 
over  a  course  in  "  the  channel."  The  club 
also  holds  each  year  two  or  three  races 
from  Vallejo  to  Sausalito,  one  or  two 
days  of  aquatic  sport,  three  or  four 
dances,  a  clam-bake  or  two,  and  some 
evenings  of  billiards,  checkers,  whist  and 
other  indoor  games.  Some  years  ago 
the  old  club  house,  with  its  furniture, 
models,  pictures  and  much  of  the  equip- 
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ment  stored  in  the  loft  by  members,  was 
burned.  A  new  and  more  convenient 
club-house  was  built  on  the  old  site, 
and  the  club  is  now  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  present  Commodore  is  John 
M.  Punnett,  owner  of  the  sloop  "Cur- 
lew"  (formerly  Cygnus),  the  vice-Com- 
modore being  Dr.  Emmett  Eixford,  of  the 
sloop  "Annie."  W.  W.  Wilde,  who  has 
performed  the  duties  of  secretary  for 
several  years,  has  consented  to  do  the 
work  during  the  present  year,  though 
he  had  refused  the  nomination  to  the 
office,  to  which  Herman  Gingg,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  was 
elected. 

Since  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
has  the  advantage  of  having  deep  water 
right  up  to  its  wharf,  it  has  always  had 
upon  its  roll  all  the  large  yachts  of  the 
bay.  Among  these  are  the  schooner 
"Aggie,"  owned  by  James  V.  Coleman; 
the  schooner  "  Ramona,"  formerly 
owned  by  W.  1ST.  McCarthy,  and  now 
by  Douglas  White;  the  schooner  "White 
Wings,"  owned  by  Charles  Morell;  the 
yawl  "  Tramontana,"  owned  by  H.  R. 
Simpkins;  the  schooner  "Chispa,"  owned 
by  ex-Commodore  Isidor  Gutte ;  the 
sloop  "Annie,"  owned  by  Dr.  Emmett 
Rixford ;  the  schooner  "  Martha,"  owned 
by  J.  R.  Hanify;  the  yawl  "Wave," 
formerly  owned  by  William  Letts  Oliver, 
and  now  by  H.  H.  Jenness,  and  the  sloop 
"Queen,"  owned  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Hill,  for- 
merly Commodore  of  the  club. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  also 
has  a  larger  fleet  of  motor-boats  and 
launches  than  any  other  on  the  bay. 
Among  these,  the  most  powerful  are  Gor- 
don Blanding's  "Chipmunk;"  F.  A. 
Hyde's  "Olive;"  Mrs.  Kohl's  "Idle- 
wild  ;"  Raisch  Brothers'  "  Edwinna."  A 
Lange,  boat-keeper  of  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club,  owns  the  launch  "  Rob 
Roy,"  formerly  the  property  .  of  F.  A. 
Robbins.  Captain  Goodall  owns  the 
steamer  "  Lucero,"  which  was  formerly  a 
gasoline  boat,  and  was  built  for  the  late 
Charles  L.  Fair,  son  of  United  States 
Senator  James  G.  Fair.  E.  W.  Hopkins 
owns  the  steamer  "  El  Primero,"  the  only 
steam  yacht  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
The  most  notable  yacht  ever  owned  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  was  the  schooner 
"Casco,"  designed  by  Dr.  Merritt,  and 
chartered  by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stev- 


enson for  a  cruise  among  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  schooner  "  Lurline," 
owned  by  the  Spreckels  Brothers,  was  for 
many  years  the  largest  pleasure  craft  on 
the  bay,  having  a  length  over  all  of  80 
feet.  She  has  made  an  extensive  trip  in 
the  Southern  Pacific,  visiting  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  Tahiti,  Samoa  and  other 
groups.  She  is  now  owned  by  H.  H.  Sin- 
clair, Commodore  of  the  South  Coast 
Yacht  Club,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  San  Pedro.  The  schooners  "  Lur- 
line," "Aggie,"  "  Ramona,"  the  yawl 
"  Tramontana,"  and  the  sloop  "Annie/' 
have  made  several  trips  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  channel,  and  in  1904  the  sloop 
"Nellie,"  with  Dr.  T.  L.  Hill,  ex-Com- 
modore R.  S.  Bridgman,  and  four  others 
on  board,  cruised  from  Sausalito  to  San 
Pedro.  An  account  of  this  trip  appeared 
in  an  issue  of  the  Sunset  Magazine  about 
a  year  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Deep  Sea  Cruise  of  the  Yacht  Nellie." 
The  sloop  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Little  of  Los  Angeles,  a  member  of  the 
South  Coast  Yacht  Club.  The  fastest 
boat  ever  on  the  roll  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  is  the  sloop  "Challen- 
ger," built  by  a  syndicate  of  members 
to  capture  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup 
from  the  Corinthians.  In  this  she  was 
successful,  winning  the  race  of  1902.  In 
1903  there  was  no  race  for  the  trophy, 
and  in  1901  the  racing  machine  "Corin- 
thian "  defeated  the  "Challenger,"  repeat- 
ing her  victory  in  1905. 

The  second  yacht  club  that  came  into 
existence  on  San  Francisco  Bay  was  the 
Corinthian,  which  was  founded  in  188G 
by  several  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club,  who  thought  that  the  own- 
ers of  small  boats  did  not  receive  enough 
consideration  from  the  masters  of  the 
large  craft.  Accordingly  they  went  over 
to  Tiburon  and  built  a  small  club-house 
on  the  end  of  Valentine's  Island.  Numer- 
ous additions  and  improvements  have 
made  the  club-house  very  convenient  and 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  club 
has  a  membership  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  is  highly  prosperous.  An 
early  Commodore  was  T.  F.  (or  "Joe") 
Tracey,  and  other  holders  of  the  office 
have  been  John  W.  Pew,  Alex.  J.  Young, 
Arthur  M.  Stringer,  Louis  B.  Chapman, 
Harry  D.  Hawks,  Carl  Westerfeld  and 
"  Tom  "  Jennings.     The  present  officers 
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are  John  C.  Brickell,  Commodore ;  Franksloops  "  Speedwell  "  and  "  Nixie,"  the 
J.  Stone,  vice-Commodore;  and  John  H. former  owned  by  ex-Commodore  T.  Jen- 
Keefe,  Port  Captain.  The  regular  open-nings,  and  the  latter  by  Fulton  G. 
ing  jinks  of  1906  were  postponed,  andBerry.  These  last  two  yachts  are  exceed- 
the  members  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht ingly  well  matched,  and  always  furnish  a 
Club  and  of  the  Family  Club  will  hold  a  most  interesting  contest  at  the  Decora- 
re-union  at  the  Tiburon  club-house  ontion  and  Admission  Day  regattas.  Other 
July  Fourth.  The  annual  regatta  takes  well-known  yachts  on  the  Corinthian  roll 
place  on  Decoration  Day,  and  Corinthianare  the  yawls  "  Frolic,"  "  Seven  Bells  " 
yachts  always  capture  a  large  proportionand  "Naiad;"  the  schooner  "Lady  Ada," 
of  the  prizes  at  the  annual  Admission  and  the  sloops  "  Mignon,"  "  May,"  "  Mis- 
Day  Regatta  of  the  Pacific  Inter-Club  chief,"  "Genesta,"  "Freda,"  and  "  Nep- 
Yacht  Association.  tune." 

The    Corinthian   fleet    consists    almost         The  next  club  in  order  of  seniority  is 


Miss  Edith  Bridgman  christening  the  "Challenger"  at  Sausalito. 

entirely  of  boats  of  moderate  size,  but 
it  has  fast  craft  in  all  the  classes  recog- 
nized by  the  Pacific  Inter- Club  Yacht  As- 
sociation. In  the  20-foot  class  are  the 
sloops  "Ruby"  and  "Vixen;"  in  the  25 
foot  class  is  the  sloop  "Discovery;" 
in  the  30-foot  class  are  the  sloops  "Corin- 
thian" and  "Aeolus;"  in  the  36-foot  class 
the  sloops  "  Presto "  (enlarged  from  a 
thirty-footer),  "Emma,"  "Edna," 
"  Kathleen,"  "  Harpoon ;"  in  the  yawl 
class  the  "Truant"  (rebuilt  from  a  30- 
foot  sloop)  ;  and  in  the  44-foot  class  the 


the  California  Yacht  Club,  which  pro- 
vides yachting  accommodations  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Oakland,  Alameda  and 
Berkeley.  The  headquarters  of  the  club 
are  on  the  south  bank  of  San  Antonio 
Estuary  (Oakland  Creek),  near  the  Web- 
ster street  bridge.  The  long  beat  out  of 
the  Creek  into  the  bay  and  the  run  home, 
occasionally  against  a  foul  tide,  are  draw- 
backs to  the  comfort  of  the  yachtsmen 
of  the  California  Club,  who  a  year  or 
two  ago  began  preparations  to  acquire  a 
new  site  for  a  club-house.    For  some  time 
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the  club  has  owned  a  foundation  and 
platform  near  the  Emeryville  pier  of  the 
"  Key  Koute,"  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
built  on  it.  Plans  for  a  handsome  and 
commodious  club-house  were  prepared 
under  the  directions  of  ex-Commodore 
Allen  M.  Clay,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  collect  a  sufficient  fund  to  erect  it,  but 
so  far  the  mone3r  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  club,  however,  will  be 
compelled  to  seek  new  quarters  pretty 
soon,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  Co. 
owns  .the  land  on  which  the  present  house 
stands,  and  requires  it  for  its  own  use. 
The  new  location  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  beating  out  of  the  Creek  and  will  save 
the  long  run  back  to  moorings  after  the 
day's  cruise. 

The   California  Yacht  Club  owns  the 


cut  off  high  above  the  knees,  with  a  big 
sheath  knife  in  his  belt,  a  red  fisherman's 
cap,  a  red  jersey  and  a  copper-colored 
skin,  driving  the  "  Whirlwind "  through 
a  rough  sea,  looked  like  a  Greek  pirate. 
Frequently  he  had  four  little  children 
with  him;  these  were  miniatures  of  him- 
self, and  sat,  tied  together  by  a  rope, 
with  which  to  pull  them  in  if  they  fell 
overboard,  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
peculiar  craft  the  rig  of  which  was 
changed  frequently,  but  was  always  pic- 
turesque. 

The  Encinal  Yacht  Club  has  a  large 
club  house  on  the  Alameda  shore  of  the 
bay,  with  abundant  facilities  for  bath- 
ing, boating  and  indoor  amusements,  such 
as  bowls,  billiards,  cards  and  dancing. 
The  Encinal  Yacht  Club  owns  very  few 
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Tiburon  Cove  and  Corinthian  Yacht  and  Club-house. 

Wallace '  Cup,  which  is  raced  for  each 
year,  and  Commodore  Eobert  Vincent  has 
for  some  seasons  past  presented  a  Vincent 
Handicap  Cup.  The  principal  boats  in 
the  roll  of  the  California  Yacht  Club  are 
Commodore  Vincent's  yawl  "  Iola,"  Geo. 
M.  Shaw's  yawl  "  Idler,"  the  sloop  "  Jessie 
E.,"  built  by  John  T.  Carrier,  and 
owned  by  William  Bosenfeld,  the 
schooner  "  Prances,"  the  sloops  "Alert " 
and  "  Pactolus,"  the  yawls  "  Pilgrim  " 
and  "Gypsie."  One  of  the  most  notable 
characters  of  the  California  Yacht  Club 
was  the  late  E.  A.  Von  Schmidt,  de- 
signer of  the  yachts  "Cyclone "  and 
"Whirlwind."  "Admiral  "  Von  Schmidt, 
dressed  in  a  pair  of  blue  denim  trowsers 


yachts,  but  several  of  the  members  have 
canoes.  Paces  are  held  each  season  in 
conjunction  with  the  members  of  the 
Oakland  Canoe  Club,  but  the  Encinal 
Yacht  Club  takes  little  or  no  part  in 
the  regattas  on  the  bay,  and  has  almost 
ceased  even  to  send  representatives  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Inter-Club 
Yacht  Association. 

The  South  Bay  Yacht  Club  has  a 
boat  house  at  Alviso  at  the  head  of  the 
slough  of  that  name.  Its  members  are 
nearly  all  residents  of  San  Jose,  and  the 
Commodore  is  Dr.  Spencer,  owner  of  the 
schooner  "Muriel."  The  sloop  "Queen,'' 
one  of  the  fastest  36-footers  on  the  bay, 
•was   owned   for   one   season   by   a   mem- 
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ber  of  the  South  Bay  Yacht  Club.  The 
sloops  "Cisne  "  and  "Feu  Follet,"  former- 
ly of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  and  sev- 
eral launches  are  also  enrolled  in  the 
South  Bay  Yacht  Club. 

The  youngest  yacht  club  but  one  on 
the  bay  is  the  Yallejo  Yacht  and  Boat 
Club,  which  has  a  handsome  and  con- 
venient clubhouse  in  the  town  of  that 
name.  Yachtsmen  from  Tiburon,  Sausa- 
lito  or  Oakland  Creek  are  always  made 
welcome  at  the  Yallejo  club-house,  which 
is  also  frequently  used  for  entertainments 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least  for  a  wed- 
ding ceremonial.  A.  E.  Chapman  is  the 
Commodore  and  "Judge"  Brown,  well- 
known  among  yachtsmen  as  a  fluent  and 
humorous  speaker,  is  Yice-Commodore.  In 
1904  the  Vallejo  Yacht  and  Boat  Club 
received  from  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club  a  handsome  punch  bowl  and  ladle 
as  a  recognition  of  its  kindness  to  the 
yachtsmen  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

Some  time  ago  the  Hawaiian  Promo- 
tion Committee  offered  a  handsome  silver 
trophy  as  a  prize  to  the  yacht  winning 
an  ocean  race  f  i  mi  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu.     The  schooner  "  La    Paloma," 


A  Macdonough  Cup. 


formerly  owned  by  W.  S.  Goodfellow,  the 
well  known  attorney,  but  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Clarence  Macfarlane  of  Honolulu, 
and  representing  the  Hawaii  Yacht  Club ; 
the  schooner  "Anemone,"  representing  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  the  schooner 
"  Lurline,"  representing  the  South  Coast 
Yacht  Club,  started  from  San  Pedro  on 
June  11th,  and  are  expected  to  reach 
Honolulu  about  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
The  schooner  "Anemone "  sailed  from 
New  York  several  months  ago,  reach- 
ing the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  seventy 
days  and  San  Diego  Bay  in  a  rather 
longer  period  of  time.  The  schooner  "  La 
Paloma  "  left  Honolulu  about  April  10th 
or  15th,  and  reached  San  Francisco  to 
find  a  great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins.  It 
had  been  intended  that  the  race  should 
start  from  San  Francisco,  but  as  the 
other  two  contestants  were  in  Southern 
waters,  the  owner  of  "  La  Paloma  "  sailed 
his  craft  down  there.  The  yachts  will  sail 
south  at  the  start,  and  at  about  latitude 
20  degrees  expect  to  pick  up  a  breeze  that 
will  carry  them  to  +heir  destination. 

On  arrival  they  will  then  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Hawaiian  yachtsmen, 
and  will  take  part  in  a  series  of 
races,  the  last  of  which  will  be  to  Hilo 
(on  the  easterly  coast  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii),  whence,  as  the  nearest  point  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  start  on  the  home- 
ward trip  will  be  made.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  fire,  it  is  probable  that 
Fulton  G.  Berry's  sloop  "  Nixie "  and 
the  other  San  Francisco  yachts  would 
have  taken  part  in  the  race,  which  is  the 
ocean  contest  for  amateur  skippers 
of  the   Pacific  Coast. 

Some  time  ago,  an  ingenious  and  en- 
terprising member  of  the  San  Diego 
Yacht  Club  bethought  himself  of  writing 
to  that  generous  and  genial  British 
baronet,  Sir  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  to  ask 
him  to  present  a  trophy  to  encourage 
yachting  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Sir 
Thomas  promptly  presented  a  handsome 
silver  trophy  to  be  held  as  a  perpetual 
challenge  cup  for  the  encouragement  of 
"  yachting  on  the  Pacific  Coast."  Now 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  bad  he  been  better  informed  on 
the  conditions  of  Pacific  Coast  yachting 
would  have  perceived  that  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  not  San  Diego  Bay,  is  the 
center  of  the  sport,  and  would  have  given 
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his  trophy  to  the  Pacific  Inter-Club  Yacht 
Association.  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonough, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, has  presented  for  two  periods  of 
five  years  each  the  sum  of  $250  per 
annum,  to  be  expended  in  trophies  for 
the  annual  regatta  on  September  9th. 
For  the  first  five  years  the  whole  sum 
was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  single 
cup,  which  was  carried  off  by  the  win- 
ner in  the  30-foot  class.  For  the  second 
lustre  the  sum  was  spent  in  buying  a 
trophy  for  the  winners  in  the  25-foot, 
.'30-foot,  36-foot  and  44-foot  classes.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  trophy  was  presented 
to  the  San  Diego  Yacht  Club,  the  only 
competitor  of  which  is  the  South  Coast 
Ya^ht  Club  of  San  Pedro.  There  has 
sometimes  been  talk  of  sending  a  San 
Francisco  Bay  yacht  to  contend  for  the 
trophy,  but  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
has  hitherto  deterred  any  owner  from 
sailing  down  the  coast  or  sending  his 
boat  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  San 
Francisco  Bay,  upon  the  waters  of 
which   there  are   seven  recognized  yacht 


clubs,  ami  which  is  about  equi-distant 
from  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  San  Pedro 
and  San  Diego  on  the  other,  is  clearly 
the  center  of  Pacific  Coast  yachting.  It 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
a  large  population  living  upon  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
people  who  take  an  interest  in  yacht 
races. 

The  youngest  )'-acht  club  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  came  into  existence  this  year, 
and  like  the  Pacific  and  Corinthian 
Clubs,  is  an  off-shoot  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club.  It  is  named  the 
Golden  Gate  Yacht  Club,  and  has  a 
house  on  the  Sausalito  water-front,  about 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club.  The  Com- 
modore is  Charles  F.  Meyer,  owner  of 
the  sloop  "  Thelma,"  and  the  Vice-Com- 
modore is  W.  W.  Haley,  of  the  sloop 
Sappho.  The  club  already  has  a 
goodly  number  of  members,  owning  sev- 
eral yachts  and  launches  on  its  rolls. 
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BY    ALICE    G.    CROWELL 


Just  to  roam 

Over  the  foam, 
Over  the  laughing,  whirling  foam, 
Darting  down  to  the  sea  moss  bright, 
Flashing  back  to  the  silver  light, 
Dancing,  glancing,  fair  and  free, 
Over  the  bounding,  billowy  se; 

Just  to  lie 

Under  the  sky, 
Under  the  golden  summer  sky, 
Down  in  a  deep  and  shady  pool, 
With  purple  anemones  fair  and  cool, 
Rising,  falling,  in  the  balm 
Of  restless  ocean's  noonday  calm. 

Just  to  sleep 

L"  ide:'  the  deep. 
Under  the   swaying,   sighing  deep, 
Down  in  a  still  and  mossy  cave, 
Gently  rocked  by  each  pacing  vsave, 
Where  the  waters  wash  the  silver  bars 
Sleeping,  dreaming,  under  the  stars. 
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BY    ELEANORE    F.    LEWYS 


"One  touch  of  earthquake 
Makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

AT  the  time  the  earthquake  and 
big  happenings  took  place,  and  af- 
terwards, when  "  Mother  Earth " 
was  adjusting  herself,  as  people  consol- 
ingly told  us  by  lesser  shakes  and  tremors, 
did  you  take  notice  of  the  utterly  uncon- 
ventional and  wholly  brotherly  manner  of 
us  humans  in  accosting  each  other  without 
proper  introductions?  I  remember  the 
perfect  camaraderie  I  felt  towards  a  man 
— a  pipe  layer,  I  think  he  was — I  would 
not  ordinarily  have  exchanged  two  words 
with  unless  absolutely  necessary — while 
walking  down  the  Sacramento-street  hill 
that  eventful  Wednesday  morning  of  the 
18th.  And  what  a  distinct  pang  of  lone- 
liness I  experienced  when  he  excused  him- 
self and  was  lost  in  the  crowd  of  people 
massed  on  the  corner;  all  watching  the 
steadily-growing  monster  of  devouring 
flame  that  swept  red  and  vengeful  nearer 
and  nearer. 

At  that  time  (alone  as  I  happened  to 
be)  the  companionship  of  a  dog  would 
have  been  grateful  to  me. 

I  can  also  remember  a  few  mornings 
after  "  it "  had  happened,  with  what  i-c  >rn 
I  looked  upon  a  handsomely-attired 
woman  who  was  enthusiastically  describ- 
ing to  a  companion  the  new  dress  she  was 
about  to  purchase. 

a  What  a  fool  ?"  I  thought,  angrily. 

And  just  the  other  day  I  caught  my- 
self vaguely  wondering  what  would  be  the 
color  of  the  dress  I  needed  so  badly  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  and  only  cos- 
tume I  had  saved  from  the  fire. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
human  nature  is  human  nature  the  world 
over,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  any- 
where in  any  of  our  characters  that  time, 
or  environment,  or  association,  cannot 
eliminate. 

"  It  don't  pay  to  be  stuck-up  these 
days,"  an  impossible  Jewess  informed  a 


little  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  the  flat 
over  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  just  spoken 
a  pleasant  word  or  two,  as  they  cooked 
side  by  side  near  the  curbstone.  "  Every- 
one is  on  the  even,  now,  you  know." 

And  my  friend,  whose  iciness  towards 
the  speaker  weighed  not  at  all  upon  her 
spirits,  yet  could  not  but  feel  that  this 
was  so.  It  is  a  truth  that  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  us  all — for  a  time.  After  the  Red 
Monster  Fire  had  gorged  its  full,  leaving 
several  "Class  A"  buildings  standing  in 
the  business  section  that  even  its  in- 
satiable appetite  could  not  wholly  de- 
stroy), and  the  other  monster  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  had  ceased  stirring 
and  stretching  its  mighty  claws  and 
shaking  its  flying  mane,  the  unconquer- 
able arrogance  of  our  souls,  which  had 
momentarily  cowered  and  shivered  (de- 
spite our  stoic  countenances)  before  a 
power  it  could  not  understand,  re- 
asserted itself  in  some  of  us,  and  we 
found  that  introductions  were  quite  nec- 
essary forms  of  etiquette ;  that  the  op- 
portunity of  walking  and  talking  with 
common  laborers  on  the  street  was  not 
a  thing  to  hankei  for,  and  that  impossi- 
ble Jewesses  (even  if  they  do  happen  to 
live  in  the  flat  below)  should  be  kept  in 
their  places.  In  fact,  although  the  good 
work  done  for  thousands  of  homeless  ones 
continues  unabated,  although  the  city 
officials  have  the  welfare  of  their  people 
ever  present  in  their  minds,  there  is 
gradually  creeping  into  the  manner  of 
a  few  of  us  an  increasing  coolness,  the 
"  touch-me-not "  spirit  that  governed  our 
expression  and  actions  before  the  calam- 
ity- .    . 

We  are  so  self-important,  we  little 
human  beings  crawling  laboriously  on 
the  surface  of  a  crust,  the  thickness  or 
thinness  of  which  we  have  no  way  of 
reckoning,  and  which  covers  the  seething 
caldron  of  earth's  creative  fires !  We, 
with  our  wonderful  little  inventions,  our 
steel-ribbed  skyscrapers,  our  futile  earth- 
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y  ambitions,  our  petty  conventions,  and 
mr  empty-headed  pride ! 

Do  not  let  us  wait  until  the  huge 
nonster  settling  into  slumber  .beneath  us 
[we  hope  for  the  next  aeon  at  least)  stirs 
i  little,  and  curls  and  uncurls  his  huge 


claws  and  heaves  his  big  body  ever  so 
slightly,  to  again  become  as  little  child- 
ren, prayerful  and  pure  hearted,  and 
conscious  of  some  great  power  of  which 
the  passing  centuries  have  taught  us 
nothing. 


ooldam 


BY    ELEANORE    F.    LEWYS 


OUT  of  the  horror,  devastation  and 
death  which  visited  our  city,  some 
of  the  Eastern  publishing  houses  are 
reaping  a  rich  harvest.  This  might  be 
a  pardonable  manner  of  accumulating 
"  filthy  lucre,"  were  these  publishers  to 
adhere  to  the  "  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  go  wide  of  the  mark. 

So  far,  one  of  the  most  sensational 
volumes  that  has  come  into  our  hands 
is  a  book  brought  out  by  Laird  &  Lee,  of 
Chicago,  entitled  "The  Doomed  City," 
and  written  by  Frank  Thompson  Sea- 
right. 

We  can  only  devote  a  small  space  to 
different  passages  from  this  treatise  on 
the  misfortunes  of  San  Francisco,  but 
here  are  some  of  them,  chosen  at  hap- 
hazard : 

"  Rich,  powerful,  splendid,  the  State 
at  present  stands,  save  that  its  chief  city 
has  been  shaken  to  the  earth  and 
l/ii  rned." 

And   in   describing  the   first  shock : 

"A  lurid  sky  for  those  without;  a 
sudden  appearance  of  great  crevices  in 
the  streets;  crevices  that  widened  and 
ilrr/imed  to  chasms." 

In    telling  of  how  buildings  were  af- 


fected :  "  Some  buildings  did  not  with- 
stand the  first  inclination,  but  split  in 
two  half  way  across  or  down  the  cen- 
ter line  of  their  height;  and  let  go  as  the 
ash  falls  from  a  cigar." 

*  *  *  "  Simultaneously  with  the 
swaying  and  twisting  and  moving  of 
the  hotels  from  their  foundations  came 
the  tottering  of  the  big  newspaper  build- 
ings; the  famous  old  landmark,  the 
Chronicle  building,  tne  Monadnock, 
Emporium,  Masonic  Temple,  the  Ban- 
croft, Aronson,  tho  San  Francisco  Club, 
Rialto,  Crossley,  Anglo-American 

bank;  the  buildings  of  Merrill  &  Stet- 
son, Stanley-Taylor,  etc.,  etc." 

Besides  using  the  misnomer  of 
"•newspaper  "  buildings,  it  is  known  that 
these  erections  were  comparatively  un- 
harmed by  the  'quake. 

One  writer,  in  describing  his  experi- 
ences, says :  "  The  Call  building,  as  I 
passed,  I  saw  to  be  more  than  a  foot  out 
of  plumb,  and  hanging  over  the  street 
like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa." 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  In 
the  first  place,  even  if  this  alarming 
statement  was  anything  near  the  truth, 
how  could  a  building  a  "foot  out  of 
plumb"  loan  like  the  tower  of  l'isa  ? 
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In  describing  the  actions  of  people : 

"Out  in  the  open  they  fell,  thousands 
prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  rose  to  be 
thrown  again.  There  were  scores  who 
probably  never  awoke,  or  if  so,  only  for 
a  brief,  wild  look,  one  second  of  sanity, 
and  another  of  madness.  San  Francisco 
was  a  furnace,  and  those  who  came  out 
of  it  after  that  were  blinded,  stunned, 
speechless,  or  babbled  with  children's 
tongues  and  leered  with  the  idiot's  eyes." 

In  writing  of  the  refugees  fleeing  from 
the  city,  another  man  says : 

"At  the  iron  gates  of  the  ferry  build- 
ing they  clawed  with  their  hands  as  so 
many  maniacs.  They  sought  to  break 
the  bars,  and  failing  that,  turned  upon 
each  other..  Had  I  not  been  a  strong- 
man, I  should  certainly  have  been 
killed." 

Did  any  one,  mingling  with  the  crowd 
of  cheerful,  uncomplaining,  brave-heart- 
ed people  during  those  three  most  awful 
days,  witness  anything  of  this  sort?  If 
he  did,  let  him  speak  up ! 

Or  did  he  also  see  the  "two  society 
women "  mentioned  in  this  volume  of 
sickening  exaggerations  and  "  yellow 
journalism,"  who,  in  an  automobile, 
bowled  along  Market  street,  "laughing  as 
they  came  through  the  line  of  suffering- 
mortals,  and  between  the  rows  of 
wounded  and  dying?" 

Again,  did 

"Warehouses,  wholesale  houses,  manu- 
facturing concerns,  theatres,  churches, 
banks,  homes,  one  great  jumble  of  ruins, 
crumbled  into  heaps,  ground  to  dust," 
have  the  appearance  of  looking  over 
the  tops  of  "what  had  been  streets,  and 
now  were  gullies?" 

In  speaking  again  of  the  conflagra- 
tion: 

"  By  this  time  the  fire  had  ap- 
proached fashionable,  beautiful,  aristo- 
cratic   Nob    Hill,    and    its    famous    new 


million-dollar      Fairmont    Hotel    was   in 
flames." 

Imposing,  comparatively  unharmed 
(save  in  some  of  the  interior  decorations 
of  the  upper  rornis).,  the  Fairmount 
stands  out  against  the  sky,  a  convincing 
proof  of  what  a  well-built  pile  can  with- 
stand in  the  way  of  earthquake  shocks 
and  raging  furnace  of   flames. 

Further  on,  in  speaking  of  Monterey, 
Castro ville  and  Pajaro  : 

"  Here    the    terrific    wrenching    given 
the  earth  had  made  great  sinks  extend- 
ing for  miles  alorg  the  tracks  or  where 
the  tracks  used  to  be." 

Only  a  week  or  so  after  the  "big  hap- 
penings," the  writer  passed  through 
Pajaro.  Besides  an  injury  done  the 
trestle  near  Chittenden,  which  was 
quickly  repaired,  the  loss  of  a  few  shan- 
ties, the  usual  chimneys  fallen,  and  a  few 
landslides  (hardly  worth  mentioning, 
and  merely  damaging  a  few  trees),  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  that  differed  from 
the  usual  conditions  in  this  section  exist- 
ing before  the  'quake. 

I  looked  vainly  for  indications  of  "  hot 
mud  geysers,  spurting  into  the  air  at  a 
height  of  10  or  12  feet." 

I  have  a  sneaking  fancy,  however,  that 
the  spilling  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  oil 
tanks  along  the  tracks  were  responsible 
for  forming  these  wild  delusions  regard- 
ing mud   springs. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  taken  at 
random  in  looking  over  "  The  Thrilling 
History  of  San  Francisco's  Destruction," 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  judge  the  whole 
book  by. 

Publications  of  this  kind,  launched  up- 
on a  usually  credulous  public,  might 
serve  as  a  lasting  menace  against  the 
advancement  of  a  city  that  has  never 
been  destroyed,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  mind  refuses  to  accept 
such  palpably  over-drawn  and  exagger- 
ated conditions  as  genuine. 
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